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AitT.  T.  Observations  on  a  Tour  through  the  Highlands  and  Part  of 
the  Western  hUi  of  Scotland^  particularly  Stafia  and  Icolaikill  ;  to 
wlueh  are  addedi  m  DeKription  of  the  Falh  of  the  Clyde,  of 
dk  Country  rowid  Mofat,  and  an  Analysis  of  its  Mineral  Waters. 
Bt  T.  Gamctt,  M.  D.'  Professor  of  Natnral  Philosophy  and 
Chemistry  in  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Bntain.  luusiratcd 
by  a  Map,  and  Fifty-two  Plates»  engraved  in  the  Manner  of 
Aquatinta,  from  Drawings  taken  on  the  Spot  by  W.  H.  Watts, 
Mtniatoire  and  £»vidscape  Pinter,  who  accompanied  the  Author 
in  his  Tour.  Quarto*  iVok  sL  tit«  6d.  Boards.  CadeUjun* 
and  Damea.  llbo. 

TRB  tour  of  which  an  aceount  Is  now  auVmitted  to  the 
world  was  performed  while  the  author  officiated  as  lec- 
turer in  Dr.  Anderson's  lustitutiony  at  Glasgow ;  and  the 
publication  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  those  who  visit 
the  Hebrides,  or  who  make  what  is  called  the  long  Tour  of 
the  Highlands,  by  Fort  Winiam,  Fort  Augustui,  and  Inverness} 
or  to  those  who  only  take  the  short  tour  by  Inverary,  Dalmaly, 
Dunkeld,  and  Stirling  ^  or  who  metciy  visit  LoclUomoad  and 
the  Falls  of  t\\r  Clyde. 

The  road  fiom  Glasgow  pursues  the  current  of  the  Clyde, 
which  flows  on  the  right  *,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  moun* 
taina  gradually  approach,  and  near  Dambarton  dip  their  base^ 
in  the  river.  The  tract  included  between  the  CJjfde  and  the 
Forth  was  divided  hy  the  .wall  o£  Agncola>  which  marked 
the  limits  of  the  Roman  province  %  and  the  industry  of  modern 
times  has  intersected  the  same  tract  by  a  canal  navigable  for 
vessels  drawing  eight  feet  of  water :  while  a  chain  of  basaltic 
rocks,  though  with  considerable  interruptions,  extends  between 
those  rivers  from  the  ca^de  of  Dumbarton  to  thnt  of  Stirling, 
and  perhaps  frum  the  latter  10  Eduibiirjrh,  '  These  (Dr.  G. 
obser\'es)  arc  commonly  called  the  Lennox  Hills,  and  all  rise 
by  a  graduil  elevation  on  the  cast,  arc  nearly  perpendicular  on 
the  west,  and  in  most  oC  them  basaltic  columns  arc  more  or  less 
discernible.  Near  Finery  is  a  rock  in  this  chain  called  Dun»  iu 
Vi^xxxiT.  B  which 
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which  is  a  very  superb  range  of  basnltic  columns.  Thi*;  range 
consists  of  seventy  pill.irs  in  front,  fifty  feet  in  length,  some  of 
them  apparently  w  ithout  joints  from  top  to  bottom,  while  others 
contain  several  joints,  and  are  easily  separable  into  loose  blocks. 
Some  of  these  pillars  are  quadrangular,  others  hexagonal 
and  pentagonal.  On  the  east  side  of  this  range,  the  colnrons 
stand  separated  from  one  another,  by  an  interstice  of  three  or 
four  inches.  On  the  vest  side,  the  basahes  does  not  assume  a 
regular  form,  but  ends  graHuiilly  in  a  mass  of  cellular  or 
honeycomb  lava.'  Leaving  the  anticnt  but  declining  borough 
of  Dumbarton,  the  road  remounts  the  course  of  the  Leven, 
whofe  pure  waters  and  sniilinp:  banks  were  cplehrntcd  by  the 
Strains  of  Smollett.  The  farmers  ]u  rc  enjoy  the  nJv  intagc  of 
having  scu-ports  in  their  neij^i^bourhood,  where  the  produce  of 
their  labour  finds  a  ready  market :  but  the  supcrabund.int 
humidity  of  the  climate  too  frequently  (ksiroys  the  harvest, 
before  it  attains  maturity.  Dr.  Garnett  ajiks  wliethcr  it  would 
not  be  advantageous,  in  most  parts  of  the  west  and  north  pans 
of  Scotland,  to  procure  seed-corn  from  countries  still  farther 
north,  which  is  known  to  ripen  soouer  than  the  native  seed  ? 
In  Lapland,  the  author  says,  barley  ripens  in  60  days, 
whereas  in  tlie  south  of  France,  it  takes  130  or  140  days  to 
ripen  it.  *  The  same  holds  true,  though  not  perhaps  to  such 
a  degree,  with  respect  to  seeds  brought  from  these  countries^ 
This  depends  upon  the  different  stale  of  the  irritable  principle; 
both  the  plants  and  anin^ils  of  northern  clim  ates  pos sf siiing 
more  irritability  than  those  ol  southern  Intitudc^,  the  irritability 
of  these  h^^t  being  exhausted  by  the  stmiuius  of  l»eat.' — The 
average  quaniity  of  rain  at  Glasgow,  from  1782  to  1707, 
was  29  inches,  of  which  the  month  uf  Gctubcr  contxibuicd  tiic 
greatest,  and  April  tlie  smallest  proportion. 

The  Leven  issues  from  Lochlomond,  of  which  the  romantic 
beauties  have  been  frequently  described ;  with  the  lofty  moun- 
tains which  form  its  banks,  and  the  woody  islands  which 
diversify  its  surface.  <  Seven  of  th^r!  form  part  of  that  chain 
of  mountains  called  the  Grampian  Hills,  which  traverse  Scot- 
innd  through  a  space  of  more  than  180  miles,  from  the  Hill  of 
Ardmore,  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  to  the  Girdleness  of  Aberdeen.* 
This  lake,  as  well  ns  thtit  of  Locliness  in  the  noirh  of  Scotland, 
suftVrcd  a  remnrkablc  agitation,  with  a  supernatural  flux  and  re- 
flux of  its  waters,  during  the  eventful  cat  j'^tro^he  at  Lisbon  iii 
175;.  *  The  water  in  the  lake  is  considerably  in^hcr  than  it  once 
M'as  J  and  this  rise  of  the  surface  is  supposed  to  be  occasioned 
by  the  vast  quantities  of  stonfe  and  gravel,  that  are  continually 
brought  down  by  the  mountain  torrents,  and  likewise  by  the  wA 
and  mud  sab^ding  near  the  moitdiof  thcLereoi  and  damming 
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up  the  water.'  Dtiilomond,  rising  with  abrupt  ascent  from  the 
banks  t>f  the  lake,  rears  its  clpud-capt  summit  high  above  the 
neighbouring  mountains  \  white  the  majestic  Forthy  which  has 
it}  origin  near  the  northern  base^  winds  an  inconsidenble 
rilJ  through  the  subjacent  valley. 

•  The  theory  of  the  formation  of  springs  and  rivers  may  be  illus- 
trated by  bn'n^ing  a  bottle  filled  with  water*  or  any  other  Uquor» 
from  a  cold  cellar  in  summer,  irto  a  varm  room,  loaded  with  vapour 
from  the  brealli^  of  a  number  of  people.  The  coldness  of  the  bottle 
depriving  part  of  the  air  in  contact  witli  it  of  its  heat,  the  vapour  will 
be  condensed  on  the  surface  of  the  glass,  in  the  form  of  a  very  tine 
dew;  the  particles  of  which  unitio^  and  accumulating,  trickle  down 
the  sides  in  h'ttle  streaniSt  which  join  togtthcry  and  form  larger.  The 
bottle  may  here  be  compared  to  a  mountaioi  rearing  its  cola  sunmit  ' 
among  the  douda,' 

This  theory  presupposes  that  the  summits  of  mountains  are 
at  all  times  colder  than-  the  circum-ambient  air.  That  they 
sometimes  attract  moisture  by  operating  as  a  rcfrtgeratoryi  is 
certain  :  but  that  their  effect  is  confined  to  this  mode  of  opera- 
tion seems  qufsiionable  ;  since  their  tcmpcrnture  Is  not  always 
lower  than  that  of  tlie  :^ir  which  surrounds  them. — The  per- 
pendicular aiutude  of  Benlomond,  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
is  3262  feet;  and  it  is  chiefly  composed  of  granite,  in- 
terspersed with  great  quantities  of  t^Ur»riz.  *  This  last  mineral 
is  found  near  the  top,  in  immense  masses,  some  ui  wliich  must 
Weigh  several  tons.  Considerable  quantities  of  micaceous. 
schi«cos  are  found,  even  at' the  top,  and  many  rucks  towards 
the  base  of  the  mountain  *  arc  entirely  composed  of  this 
mineral.  Plovers  abound  near  the  ikiiddle  of  the  mountain, 
grouse  a  Httle  higher,  and  near  the  top  we  saw  some  pt^rmi* 
gans,  which  were  remarkably  tame.' 

Leaving  hoclilomond  at  Taibet,  a  short  stage  brings  the 
traveller  to  Arro<|uhar,  situitr-d  0!i  Loch-loung  ;  for  the  word 
loch  is  noc  merely  used  to  dctioie  a  lake,  but  also  an  arm  of  the 
sea.  *  This  loch  is  frequented  by  herrings,  cod,  haddocks, 
whitings,  flounders,  mackarel,  trout,  and  sometimes  salmon. 
The  depth  uf  tlie  water  is  from  40  to  80  fathoms.  I  he 
pebbles  on  the  shore  are  quartz,  granite,  micaceous  schiitus, 
and  red  jasper ;  which  shew  the  composition  of  the  surround- 
ing mountains  to  be  nearly  the  same  aa  those  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Loch-lomond/'^Crossing  the  isthmus  washed  by 
Loch-loung  on  one  side,  and  by  Loclulyne  on  the  other,  our 
travellers  leached  the  stately  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle 
at  Inverary.  Loch-fyne  is  the  glory  of  the  scene ;  it  sprcada 
out  ?nto  a  noble  bay  before  the  front  of  the  castle;  forming  an 
irregular  circle  of  about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  in  circum* 
:  B  2  fCTCQce, 
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{ettnce,  beautifullf  indented  with  a  variety  of  peniasulas,  and 

surrounded  hy  mountains,  some  of  which  arc  rilggcd  and 
broken,  others  entirely  covered  with  wood.  The  house 
*  is  buih  of  a  kind  oHa/^ij  cllai  is^  a  stone  that  will  in  all  proba- 
bility long  stand  the  tfltcts  uf  the  weather,  but  which  is 
extremely  soft,  and  wevrrs  with  friction  :  the  stone  steps  at  the  ' 
entrances  are  vciy  mucli  worne. — A  single  shower  of  rain  turns 
this  stone  almost  black,  but  a  gleam  of  the  sun  restores  its 
origioal  colottr.'— The  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  ehiefly  em- 
ployed in  lithtDg  the  henings  which  ascend  the  lochj  5  or 
600  boats  are  sometimes  engaged  in  taking  theniy  and  dear  on 
an  average  40I.  or  50I.  annually.  Dr.  G.  says  that  it  is  be- 
lieved that  there  have  been  caught  and  cured  in  some  seasons^ 
'  upwards  of  20>ooo  barrels^  valued  at  25  shillings  each  ^  every 
barrel  holding  at  a  medium  700  herrings. 

Thf  grent  colony  of  herriiips,  ur  are  told,  sets  oiit  from  the 
icy  sea  about  the  middle  of  v  inf  r,  composed  of  snch  numbers 
as  exceed  nil  the  powerr,  of  imagination.  The  main  body  begins, 
in  a  certain  latitude,  to  separate  into  two  grand  divisions  j 
one  of  which  moves  wtslvvard,  and  pours  down  the  coasts  of 
i^merica  ^  the  other  division  takes  a  more  eastern  direction, 
and  ialls  in  with  the  great  island  of  Iceland  about  the  beginning 
af  March.  The  Shetbnd  isles  oblige  them  again  to  divide 
into  two  shoalsy  which  shape  their  course  abng  the  eastern 
and  western  coasts  of  the  British  isles  %  and  the  last  are  ob* 
served  to  be  much  larger  and  fatteri  as  well  as  considerably 
more  abundant,  than  those  on  the  east  side.  '  rhe  immediate 
cause  of  their  migracion  is  their  strong  desire  to  remove  to 
warmer  seas,  for  the  sake  of  depositing  thtir  sp:<wn,  whrre  it 
virill  vivify  witli  nn(;re  certainty  than  iindtr  the  frtgrd  ^nne.  It 
cannot  be  h-ojn  Jt- lect  of  food  that  they  leave  tlie  pol  ir  regions^ 
whatever  that  food  may  be,  for  they  come  10  us  full  of  fat, 
and  on  their  return  are  generally  observed  to  be  very  lean.' 
The  inestimable  benefit,  which  this  plentiful  supply  cf  food 
would  prove  to  the  wretched  peasantry  of  the  western  coasts, 
is  in  a  great  measure  prevented  by  the  impolicy  of  the  salt* 
laws*  From  many  patts,  Dr«  G.  says,  the  people  are  obliged 
to  go  forty  miles  to  a  custom-house  for  a  few  t>askets  of  mlt> 
and  return  to  the  same  eustom^house  with  the  little  fish  which 
they  have  cured,  or  perhaps  with  the  salt  withoot  any  fish  at 
all.  *  Besides,  the  people  will  never  go  to  a  distant  custQm- 
honse  for  salt,  till  the  herrings  appear  in  the  lochs,  from  the 
wcll-gronndtd  fear  that  the  fishing  may  fail ;  and  that  having 
no  proper  place  in  which  to  keep  the  snit,  it  may  in  different 
ways  be  embezzled,  and  they  ibcuv  ail  the  penalties  of  the  salt* 
laws*' 
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£ight  miles  from  Tnverary,  the  travellers  perceived  Loch-awC, 
•econd  in  beauty  only  to  Loch- lorn ond  j  thirty  miles  in  length 
and  two  broad,  it  receives  a  considerable  river  at  each  ex- 
tremity, and  discharges  itself  laterally  into  Loch-ctive,  an  aria 
ot  the  sea.  They  passed  for  several  miles  under  the  high 
and  rugged  mountain  Cruachan,  through  woods  of  hazel  ftod 
birch,  which  skirt  iu  baa«.  It  is  composed  of  a  reddish  por- 
phyry, but  near  the  bottom  is  found  arj^illaceous  schistui,  ill* 
lersected  hj  Yeitis  of  quartZi  and  itfii  tihns.  Near  Ta|nttilt» 
Dr«  G.  found  some  beiiitiful  red  jasper.  *  At  a  small  distance 
from  the  river  Awe,  near  the  bridge,  the  ground  a  alnMMt 
covered  with  fragmenis  of  porpliyry,  that  have  fallca  from  the 
neighbouring  moantalns.  The  basis  of  this  porphyry  is  a  kind  of 
trap,  of  a  dirty  red  colour,  with  flesh-coloured  crystals  of  fcld 
spar,  some  crystals  of  black  schorl,  and  a  very  few  of  greenish- 
coloured  mica.*  On  the  banks  of  Loch  ttive,  a  company 
from  Lancashire  have  erected  a  furnace  for  casting  pig  iron  5 
and  they  obtained  a  long  lease  of  several  farms,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  cultivating  wood,  and  grazing  their  work-horscs.  A 
part  of  the  wood  is  cut  down  every  year,  and  converted  Into 
charcoal,  with  which  tliey  are  enabled  to  make  extremely  puK  . 
iron  ;  the  charcoal  deoxydating  the  metal,  and  freeing  it  from 
its  impurities  much  better  than  fossil  4:oaI.  Itie  iron  ore  b 
imported  from  the  western  coast  of  England,  and  other  places. 

In  the  course  of  his  tour,  the  author  discovers  indicationa 
of  rivers  contracting  their  beds,  and  confining  themselves 
within  compnratively  narrow  limits;  thus  the  rich  carses  (or 
meadows)  of  Gowric  and  Stirlu^i^  wcrt  once  covered  by  the 
waters  \vlii(  li  now  flow  through  the  middle  of  them;,  and  vestiges 
cf  lakes  also,  uliiLh  have  now  disappeared,  frequently  manifest 
their  foriiicr  oituaiion.  In  several  places  near  Bun.iw,  he  says, 
arc  flat  pieces  of  ground,  with  surfaces  as  as  a  sheet  o£ 
water  \  *  these  flat  places  are  sunounded  by  hills,  and  we 
could  have  no  doubt  from  inspection  that  they  had  formerly 
been  lakes,  which  have  been 'filled  up  thnrogh  time.  Many 
of  them  are  peat-mosses,  otherr  form  ^the  finest  meadows* 
Though  the  hkes  in  Scotland  arc  almost  witboqt  nnmber, 
jtt  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  formerly 
much  more  numerous  than  at  present.' 

Oban  is  a  small  vilJnge  on  the  west  coast,  hidden  from  the 
ocean  by  the  island  of  Kerrera.  It  is  fiifiinted  in  n  fine  biy,  of  a 
semicircular  form,  from  1 2  to  20  fathoms  deep,  and  large  enough 
to  cont.iin  5  00  sail  of  merchantmen;  and  defended  from  the  fury 
of  the  Atlmtic,  by  Mull  .\nd  other  islands  in  front  of  it.  Were 
a  roy^l  iioek-yard  and  arstnal  to  be  csublislied  on  the  western 
cog;>t  of  Scotland,  Oban  appears  to  Dr.  Garnett  to  afford  a 
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favourable  situation. — Passing  into  Mull,  the  author  draws  a 
distressing  picture  of  the  wretched  condition  of  the  Highland 
peasantry,  tin  ir  miserable  huts;  their  scantv  nnd  precarious 
food;  and  their  incessant  t{?il  to  attain  even  these  neces- 
saries of  life.  *  It  is  not  surprising/  he  observes,  '  that  their 
cottages  should  be  unhealthy,  and  pariicularlv  fatal  to  children, 
who  re4uire  an  air  of  great  purity.    I  w..s  informed  by  some 

*of  the  ministers,  that  not  more  than  onc-tliird  of  the  children  . 
born,  arrive  at  the  age  of  twelve  years ;  whereas  in  country 
aitttations  in  the  north  of  England,  it  is  not  usual  for  one  in 
twenty  to  die  before  that  age.  Little  attention  is  here  paid  to 
die  nursing  of  children;  and  the  pernicious  custom  of  giving 
them  spirits,  when  very  young,  no  doubt  hastens  their  destruc- 

'tion.'— In  Mull,  the  tops  even  of  the  highest  hills  were 
formerly  covered  with  black  cattle,  very  few  sheep  being  kept: 
but  now  the  hilts  are  stocked  with  sheep,  and  the  low  marshj 
grounds  with  black  cattle. 

«  That  the  mountains  of  this  country  (t,3y;>  Dr.  G.)  are  belter 
adapted  for  sheep  than  black  cattle,  AviU  not,  I  tliink,  admit  of  a 
doubt.  Under  the  sheep  system  they  make  a  in>jch  better  return, 
both  to  the  tenant  and  the  landlord  j  and  futuioh,  in  the  wool  of  the 
•hcep»  a  large  fund  for  mano^ture  aad  commerce;  but  all  these 
I  advantages  have,  In  my  mind,  been  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  effect  which  tliis  system  has  produced  on  the  population  of  the 

.country.  By  joining  together  two,  three,  or  more  farms,  and  con- 
verting^ thcni  into  a  sheep  walk,  twelve  or  sixteen  tenants  with  their 
families  are  thrown  out  of  their  usual  Hue  of  employment,  the  greatest 
number  of  whom  are  ollt^cd  to  emigrate.  It  was  pleasantly  observed 
by  a  gentleman  who  accompanied  us,  that  the  w  arriors  of  the  moun- 
tains tiad  been  metamorphosed  into  sheep.  To  banish  that  hardy 
ract  by  which  our  battles  have  been  fought,  and  our  fleets  manned, 

'knu<^t  prove  a  national  loss  ;  it  must  likewise  be  a  serious  misfortune 
to  the  distnct  to  have  its  uumbcrs  greatly  diminished  ;  as  it  is  certain, 
that  the  riches  of  ati]F  country  must  be  proportioned  to  the  number 
ef  its  peoplf^  if  their  industry  be  properly  diiecud.' 

Had  the  author  sufficiently  attended  to  his  concluding  if, 
much  of  the  above  ratiocination  might  have  been  spared*  Wc 
liave  no  hesitation  in  declaring  our  opinion  that  industry  is 
nost  properly  directed, when  it  yields  the  most  abundant  returns} 
that  to  perpetuate  the  old  system  of  farming  were  also  to  per- 
petuate the  miseries  which  he  describes  as  accompanying  it ; 
and  fhat,  when  the  peasant  quits  a  barren  soil  for  a  productive 
cmpkyiiiriir  in  town,  he  conforms  to  the  necessary  progress 
of  an  improvmg  cconoir  y,  while  the  lands  and  the  labour  arc 
both  appropriated  in  the  manner  best  adapted  for  the  welfare 
of  the  community.  That  the  hardy  pcasaiu  will  prove  a  better 
soldier  is  true  i  and  this  circumstance  would  not  have  been 
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overlooked  in  the  senate  of  Sparta.  The  greatest  evil,  however^ 
in 'the  Highlands,  (as  Dr.Garnett  remarka,)  is  the  letting  luge 
farms  to  tacksmen  ;  *  or  persona  who  take  them  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  &ubset  them.' 

•  1  suppose  (continnes  the  nutluir)  that  the  population  in  the 
comity  ot  Ar^}le,  nuiy  he  taken  at  tht*  avcrag'e  population  of  \\\t 
Highiaiuls  in  general,  or  perhaps  somewhat  ttiorc,  as  there  arc  two 
considerable  towns  in  it,  namely  Inverary  and  CampbelLtown,  at  well 
as  the  vtUa^<;  of  Oban.  Now,  from  Dr.  Smith's  tabic  it  may  be" 
caltulatcc!,  that  the  pnpnktion  of  this  county  is  between  seventeen 
andciglilccn  for  the  square  mile.  The  island  of  Orcat  Britn'n,  upon 
an  average,  contains  109  inhabitants  jn  the  square  mile,  so  that  the 
population  of  tiie  Highlands  is  ouiy  about  one  sixth  of  the  average 
population  of  Britain.' 

Ic  is  the  opiniuu  of  many,  that  the  seasons  in  this  country 
have  undergone  a  considerable  change  ;  and  Dr.  G.  says,  •  Tlie 
winters  leem  to  have  lost  their  antient  horrors,  and  frequently 
assume  the  mildness  of  spring ;  while  our  summers  are  said  to 
be  less  favourable  than  formerly,  being  much  more  cold  and 
wet,  less  geni  )!  in  promoting  vegetation^ and,  in  particular^' 
Bittch  less  efiicacious  in  bringing  to  maturity  the  fruits  of  the 
eartfa.'    In  proof  of  this,  opinion,  the  author  mentions  that^- 
in  many  perts  of  the  West  High  hinds,  where  wood  formeily 
existed  in  great  quantities,  n  tree  can  scarcely  now  be  made  to  ■ 
grow.  Morvcn  is  gt?neral!y  tknominated  by  ()ssian,  **  woody:** 
but  it  is  now  in  a  ^reat  measure  destitute  of  wood,  and  it  is  , 
not  possible  to  raise  trees  of  any  size:  those  which  arc  planted, 
if  they  do  not  soon  die,  have  always  a  .sickly  appearance,  and 
are  stunted  in  their  growth.   Before  1775,  ^^^^  Lnums  mbUis 
was  grown  in  Glasgow,  but  since  that  time  it  has  been 
unable  to  exist  the^e ;  and  tradition  reports  that,  in  Mayt  the 
ploughmen  of  Ayrshire  were  V>bliged  to  suspend  their  labours* 
during  the  heats  of  noon. 

From  Mull,  the  travellers  were  transported  to  the  island  of 
StafFa,  which  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and 
half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  composed  almost  entirely  of  basaltes 
and  lava.  The  greater  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  island 
presents  very  fine  columns  on  ,the  side  next  to  the  sea  ;  the  rest  is 
a  rude  mass  of  basalt,  with  few  appearances  of  regular  pillars. 

To  descrilje  a^ain  an  object  which  has  been  described  so 
frequently  2s  the  Cave  of  Fingal  would  be  i>upcrfluous  ;  and 
we  shall  content  ouraelres  with  quoting  the  theory  adopted 
by  Dr.  Gamett,  to  account  for  the  regular  pillars  whidi  sup* 
port  it. 

*  A  mass  of  lava  in  the  interior  parts  of  earth,  itooling  grathially« 
fioatiacts  and'forms  these  pillars :  they  seem  to  have  been  produced 
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exactly  m  the  tmie  way  at  pntmt  of  ttarcli,  to  which  they  bear  « 
very  strong  membUince.   As  the  water  evaporates  or  eicapes,  the 

priiiTT^  of  starch  are  formed  by  the  contraction  of  the  mass,  and  2t 
the  caloric  escapes  from  a  mass  of  £uid  lava*  prisms  of  basaltes  are 
produced.  We  may,  I  think,  conclude,  that  in  roost  volcanic 
countries,  a  quantity  of  pyrites  tery  rich  in  iron,  along  with  argi- 
kecotts  and  other  earths*  has  been  fused  into  a  thm  h'quid  mass 
by  the  fire  of  a  volcano.   On  an  eruption  taking  pbice*  tlut  part  of 

the  lava  nr  I'qnid  matter,  v'hTch  \%  thrcvn  out  by  the  expan«;tve  f^rcc 
of  the  vapours  or  lire,  and  brought  into  contact  with  the  air,  cools 
too  suddenly  to  admit  of  any  regular  form  ;  but  that  which  remains 
quiet  within  the  bowels  of  the  mountain  will  c»ol  very  slowly,  and 
be  left  without  Interruption  to  form  cr)  &tals»  or  rather,  by  the 
gradual  diminution  of  Its  bulk  to  split  into  regular  piDars»  like  starch 
when  it  is  drying.' 

Dr.  G.  deems  it  probable  that  the  island  of  Staffa  is  a  small 
iielic  of  a  similar  suoterraneous  collection  of  pillars*,  laid  bafe* 
and  abruptly  broken  off  by  the  fury  of  the  Atlantic  continoaUy 

beating  against  it. 

Icolmkill  is  situated  three  or  four  leagues  from  Statfa ;  its 
ruins  arc  interesting:  from  the  period  in  which  they  were 
erected,  when  Europe  was  wrapt  in  the  dark  cloud  of  igno- 
rance and  barbarism,  and  leamiiig  sought  a  shelter  in  this 
sequestered  spot.  The  author  observes  that  to  the  naturalist 
t)ils  island  is  nearly  as  interesting  as  to  the  antiquary.  The 
greater  part'  of  it  consists  of  limestone  \  whidi  in  some  places 
appears  in  the  form  of  a  very  fine  white  marblCt  and  in  others 
dove  coknued.  Some  large  blocks  of  jasper  aie  also  found. 
Though  Icolmkill  is  a  secondary  island,  none  of  the  primi- 
tive  rocks  being  found  in  it  except  in  loose  masses*  yet  the 
neighbouring  small  island,  called  the  Isle  of  Nun^  consists 
almost  entirely  of  a  coarse  grained  red  granite.* 

Passing  near  the  anttent  seats  of  Scottish  power,  Dunstaf}"<» 
nage  and  Bfregonium,  the  travellers  enter  the  vale  of  Glea- 
coe,  watered  by  the  stream  of  Cona,  which  supplies  so  great  a 
part  of  the  imagery  of  Ossian  j  who  was  supposed  to  have  lived 
on  us  banks.  *  The;  steep  and  rugged  mountains  (says  Dr.  G.) 
on  whose  sides  the  blue  mist  hung,  and.  which  were  worn  into 
deep  fttnows  by  the  rapid  currents  that  tumble  down  them, 
together  with  the  fertile  valley,  and  the  river  winding  through 
.  it,  render  this  glen  awfully  grand  and  picturesque  in  an  un* 
common  degree.  On  the  right  is  Malmor»  a  moujitain  cele- 
brated by  Ossian  ;  on  the  left,  Con  Fion*  or  the  Hill  of 
Fiogah  The  valley  is  closed  by  some  other  grotesque 
mountains,  wliich  were  almost  covered  with  mist,  and  which 
seem  to.shat  the  inhabitants  of  this  glen  completely  from  the 
world** 
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a  few  invalids.  The  ruins  of  Inverlochy  Castle  are  scattered 
along  the  banki  of  a  small  mer,  opposite  to  it,  <'Bentvis« 
the  highest  hill  in  Bri^in,  elevates  his  nigged  front  far  above 
the  netghbourin^  mountainsy  his  summit  and  broken  sidet 
being  covered  with  eternal  snows**  The.  perpendicular  height 
of  this  mountain  is  4370  feet* 

Passing  through  the  dreary  country  of  Lochaber  and  tho 
romantic  dell  of  Glengary,  the  travellers  arrived  at  Fort  Aa« 
pustu?,  a  regular  fortification  situated  at  the  head  of  Loch- 
ness.  As  tf^ey  proceeded  thence,  the  country  became  ex- 
tremely romantic;  rugized  mountuns  of  granite  presenting 
themselves  in  every  direction,  the  red  sides  of  which  were  laid 
bare  by  the  constant  torrents  rolling  down  them,  all  the  soil 
having  been  washed  away  into  the  plains.  I  his  is  the  case 
with  many  of  the  mountains  in  this  country ;  and  in  proccsa 
of  time,  Dr.  G.  thinks,  they  will  consist  entirelv  of  nakai 
rocks*  The  mountains  of  Morven»  which  in  the  days  oC 
Ftngal  and  Ossian  were  covered  with  soil  and  wood,  are  now 
in  a  great  measure  denuded  of  both. 

The  celebrated  cuaract  of  Foyers  is  described  by  this  author^ 
as  it  has  frequently  been  before  ;  and  a  few  verses  by  Boma 
are  inserted,  whicli,  if  they  be  admired,  will  owe  much  apd  add 
little  to  the  lame  of  the  poet.  Loch-nrss  is  22  mlh  s  in  length, 
and  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  in  breadth  -,  the  depth  in  the 
middle  is  from  60  to  135  fathoms.  <  The  high  hills  by  wljich 
it  is  enclosed  on  the  north  and  south,  present,  to  a  person  sail- 
ing up  iiic  lake,  a  pleasant  view  of  wood,  pasture,  rivers  and 
rivulets,  broken  steeps,  and  irregular  precipices.  Like  some 
other  large  lakes,  its  waters  have  been  sometimes  greatly  agi« 
fated  when  there  were  no  extraordinary  currents  in  the  atnmi 
phere  that  could  ruffle  its  surface/  The  rocks  are  of  the  pud* 
ding-stone  kind,  and  the  cement  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  lava  of 
a  reddish  hoe.  I'be  lake  empties  itself  by  the  river  Ness* 
which  runs  into  the  sea  near  Inverness.  From  Fort  William 
to  Inverness,  a  profound  Iiollow  divides  Scotland  into  two 
parts,  most  of  it  filled  up  Hy  bkfs,  or  wnterrd  by  rivers.  The 
distance  in  a  direct  line  is  50  miles  ;  and  the  advantages  which 
would  accrue  from  rem!crlng  it  navigable,  by  means  of  canals, 
have  been  frequently  stated.  This  iinJccd,  Dr.  G.  says,  seems 
nearly  completed  by  naturCji  since  the  uavigable  lakes  make  up 
near  forty  miles. 

Having  conducted  our  readera  to  Inverness,  the  capital  of 
^  HiglUands,  and  the  northcm  eitremity  of  tUa  toovi  we. 
tfaaU  now  only  extract  Dr.  Gainctt*!  opinion  respecting  tho 
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itngular  masses  of  vitrified  matter,  whether  natural  or  artiC- 
ciaJ«  known  to  trafdlers  the  name  of  vitrified  forts^  of 
Wftich  several  occur  in  this  neighbourhood. 

*  The  top  of  Cia;g  Pl.aliic  (a  moiniain  near  Inverness)  is  flat» 
and^s  been  surrounded  by  a  waU  in  the  form  of  a  paraflelogram,  the 
length  of  which  is  about  eighty  yards,  aod  the  breadth  thirty,  within 
the  wall.  The  most  cunoiis  circumstance  attending  it,  is,  that  the' 
stents  ar«  &11  titmly  connected  together  hy  a  k;!id  of  viirffjcd  matter, 
like  lava,  or  like  the  olag  or  scorr £  of  vtvx  iron  foundcry,  and  the  stones 
themselves  iu  many  places  ^icni  to  have  been  softened  and  vitrified.'-— 

*■  How  or  for  what  purpose,  the  vitrification  has  been  producedt 
I  cannor  j  x  iend  to  decide.  Craig  Phatric  is  the  only  one  of  thci»c 
vitrified  hill»  that  1  hnve  seen ;  there  are  many  circumstances  which 
tend  to  convince  au  observer,  that  tlusc  works  liavc  been  artiticial^ 
purticulit; ly  the  t  egular  fornn,  vvhicfi  wc  cannot  suppose  to  have  arisen 
from  any  volcanic  erupiiun.  LesiJes,  there  i&  a  luad  evidently  cut 
with  great  labour  from  the  level  ridge  of  the  rock  to  the  summit^ 
li^hich  would  otherwise  have  been  inaccessible.  At  the  same  time, 
wirtrn  the  immrnsf  quantity  of  vitrified  matter  on  some  of  these  hille 
is  considered,  it  is  not  easy  to  suppose  it  possible  that  the  art  of  jnan 
could  hnve  formed  it.  That  sucl«  masses  should  have  been  brought 
into  perfect  fusion,  by  the  small  quantity  of  fuel  which  could  be 
p«l  round  them  in  palisades^  or  mixed  with  the  matersala  themsdvesy 
will  not  appear  very  credible^  w  hen  wc  consider  the  extreme  difficulty 
vitU  which  stones  of  any  magnitude  are  brought  into  c«)mplete  fu;>Ion, 
On  the  otiicr  I. and,  tliough  the  appearance's  about  Bcrcgouium,  as 
well  ai  the  basaltic  columns  ul  stafTa,  and  other  observations,  particu- 
larly those  which  will  be  afterwards  made  on  the  hiil  of  Kinnoul,  show 
that  this  eoirotry  has  sometimes  been  the  seat  of  volcanoes  i  yet  thin 
explaaatk>n,  when  applied  to  the.(>e  hilla,  seems  to  be  attended  with 
Jonnmountablc  difiicullies,  for  we  shall  not  I  believe  find  examples  in 
amy  other  parts  of  the  world,  of  volcanoes  eicctinct  1-va  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram  wall,  though  the  currents  do  booRtimcs  assume  au  ap- 
^earaiicc  of  regularity  ;  but  here  is  a  mass  of  vitrified  matter  ii^  the 
track  of  the  wdl  only,  and  none  towards  the^entre  of  the  Hat  area  as 
might  be  expected.  We  must  therefore  I  think  coiiclude»  that  though 
these  appearances  are  ctrtaitdy  the  works  of  art,  yet  wc  are  not  pos- 
se<:^rd  of  ^ufHcicnt  data  tQ  decide  the  question  with  respect  to  their 
conMruc^ion,* 

On  the  author's  retttrn,  he  visited  Bbir-Atiio},  and  Dun- 
kcld,  the  «cits  of  the  Duke  of  Athol  ;  and  Taymoiith,  belong- 
ing to  the  Harl  of  lircadalbanc.    The  natural  beauties  of  liiese 
abodes  must  alv/ays  auract  admiration :  but  it  is  possible  to 
^escribe  them  too  fiequenti y,  and  too  mtnntety.   Cascadea  nnd 
vroodsy  mossy  banks  and  frowning  precipices,  constitute  the 
elements  of  picturesque  beauty  s  but  the  reader  may  kam  their 
juxtaposition  without  esperiencing  the  sensation  commoni- 
cited  to  the  spectator.    To  render  dcKription  attractive,  a  ray 
of  poetic  gcnios  must  dart  along  the  eipause^  and  to  the  colours 

of 
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cf  nature  superadd  the  more  vivid  hues  of  fancy.    To  be  tol4 

that  these  formed  a  scene  by  no  means  unpicturesquc  ;  that  the 
bolder  p.irr«;  of  the  castle  became  more  distinct  as  the  writer  ap- 
proached them ;  and  that  he  entered  the  fortress  by  a  gate  at 
the  bottom;  cannot,  we  apprehend,  prove  extremely  iiuercsiing, 
nor  hig!ily  iiKstructivc. — The  flourishinrr  commerce  of  Perth, 
and  the  fading  gnuiacur  of  Stirling,  rectiive  due  attention  from 
I>r*  Garnett,  previously  i6  his  return  to  Glasgow  \  and  an  ex- 
cursion to  the  falls  of  CI yde,  in  which  a  chemical  analysis  of  the 
mineral  waters  of  MoiRit  is  introduced,  concludes  the  wotlc 

To  preceding  publications^  particularly  to  the  Statistical  Ac»  ' 
counts  of  Scotland^  this  author  has  been  much  and  deeply  in« 
debted,  though  always  with  due  ncknowlegements.  la  this 
mode  of  composition,  there  is  little  to  commend  and  little  to 
censure  ;  facts  previously  known  appear  in  a  different  dressy  a 
book  in  redded  to  the  I'^^rury  mass  ;  and  the  rcpu^ition  of  the 
writer  remains  just  w.'icrc  it  was.  Had  Dr.  Garnett,  taking 
M.  de  Saussure  for  Ids  model,  engaged  more  extensively  in 
the  researches  to  wliich  we  have  chiefly  confined  our  citations, 
his  work  would  have  pos:jcs:,ed  more  novelty,  and  il  would 
pjobably  have  communicated  more  instruction.  .  ^  ^ 


Art.  II.  Essays  on  Physiognomy,  designed  to  promote  the  Know- 
ledge and  t!ie  Love  of  Mankind.  By  John  Caspar  Lavatcr,  Citi* 
xcn  of  Zurich,  and  Minister  of  the  Gospel.  Illustrated  by  more 
than  eight  hundrtd  Engravings,  accurately  copied,  and  some  Du- 
plicates added  from  Origiijals.     Executed  by,  or  under  tlie  lo- 

■  spcction  of,  Thomas  HoUaway.  Translated  ffom  the  French  by 
Henry  Hunter,  D.  D.  Minister  of  the  Scots  Church,  London* 
Wall.  In  5  Vols,  large  Quarto,  price  50 1*  haJf*  bound. 
Murray  and  Co.  1789^1798. 

HATEVER  importance  may  ultimately  attach  to  the  opl« 
nions  of  M.  Lavater  respecting  Physiognomy,  they  have 
«xcited  considerable  attention  throughout  Europe,  and  h'ava 
given  no  ordinary  celebrity  to  his  name.    The  English  editton 

ol  his  chief  work,  now  before  us,  has  been  patronized  by  nu- 
merous and  respectable  subscribers;  and  neither  cxpcncc  nor 
trouble  *  appears  to  hrw?-  been  spared  by  tlie  editor  and  the 
artist  principally  employed,  to  render  the  execution  of  it  cc^ually 
honorable  to  themselves  and  to  their  country.  Indeed,  few  of 
the  splendid  publications  even  of  the  present  day  can  vie  in  tlie 
rmbeUishments  of  the  artist  with  the  volumes  before  us ,  and 
it  must -he 'extremely  flattering  to  the  original  author,  to*see  htS 

 »     

^  Nine  years  have  been  occupied  m  oompletiog  the  undeitakiog. 
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writings  exhibited  before  the  English  public,  with  a  degree 
of  magnificence  and  beauty  whicii  the  volumes  edited  by  him* 
self  could  never  boast. 

or  M.  Lav.iter*s  theory,  or  rather  collections  of  materials 
towards  forming  u  theory  of  physiognomy,  we  have  formerly 
had  such  frequent  opportunities  of  speaking,  that  we  shall  not 
renew  the  discttssson  of  the  subject  in  this  place,  but  refer  our 
readers  to  those  volumes  of  our  Review  in  which  thef  will 
lind  the  difierent  essays  and  fragments  of  the  Citizen  of  Zurich 
ntDatcly  noticed 

M.  Lavater*s  work  is  destined  peculiarly  to  the  instraction  of 
connoisseurs  and  artists ;  and  as  Dr.  Hunter  (the  present  trans* 
lator)  lays  no  claim  to  either  of  these  characterst  he  declines  a 
scientiiic  discussion  of  his  author*s  favourite  subject,  and  with 
much  gruitudc  cxpres^fs  hi?  ohli^.itions  to  Mr.  Fuscli,  the 
painter,  for  furni^hine  liim  with  wh  it  th.^A  orntlemnn  himself 
modestly  terms  nn  jLluo-n^^meni^  and  permitting  him  to  prefix 
it  to  this  transhtion.  We  think  that  this  paper  is  so 
interesting  and  curious,  and  are  so  per'^uaded  that  our  readers 
will  be  of  the  same  opmicn,  that  wc  i>h-\\\  make  no  apoloj;y  for 
quoting  it ;  especially  as  it  gives,  in  addition  to  the  physiogno- 
'  I  onical  remarks,  some  account  of  Lavater)  of  the  translator,  and 
af  the  artist  who  executed  or  superintended  the  execution  of 
the  numerous  plates :  , 

*  Ititnotthetnteiitionof  this  prefatory  addrrtt,  cither  to  prove 
die  claim  of  Physiognomy  to  a  jplace  among  the  sciences,  to  demon* 
atrate  its  attlity«  or  to  enlarge  in  its  praise.    The  immediate  effect 

©f  form  on  every  eye,  the  latent  principle  whicli  is  the  hn  fs  of  that 
effect,  and  which  inhabits  every  breast,  the  luiiuence  derived  from 
this  impression  on  conduct  and  actiun,  in  every  department  of  life,  are 
•elf-evident  truths,  and  need  as  Kttk  to  be  proven  ai  the  existence  of 
amell  or  taste.  If  not  all,  at  least  the  most  important  partf  of  what 
can  be  said  on  the  subject  is  given  in  the  book ;  and  to  epitomise 
what  the  reader  is  going  to  co;isi'def  in  detail,  or  to  attempt  improv* 
ing  the  author'';  nrp;umcnt  and  method,  would  be  as  futile  as  an  at* 
tempt  to  "gikl  rLimcd  gold,  or  to  paint  the  lily." 

*  The  mtstakcu  humanity  of  those  who  find  cruelty  lurking  amid 
the  reiearcbes  of  the  Physiognomist,  deserves  our  pity  rather  dian 
answer;  it  refutes  itself ;  the  general  eye  has  given  a  tacit  verdkt 
before  he  pronounce^  one;  he  titlicr  confirms  by  proofs  what  wo 
haie  felt,  or  by  proofs  corrects  our  frrh'nr.-,  ;  in  either  case  truth 
gnins,  and  wo  to  him  if  without  proof  he  oare  to  contradict  t!i3t  on 
which  all  arc  agreed.    Besides,  when  the  great  principle  of  human 

^  In  the  loth  vol.  of  our  New  Series,  p.  583,  we  annouoced  a 
former  translatiM  <»f  M.  I^avater's  Essays,  by  Mr.  Holcrof^  in 
3  Vols*  large  Bvo.  ^  and  in  that  article  vnU  bc  ftnuid  a  IcfiBfCnce  t» 

all  our  preceding  notices  of  the  woriu 
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naUirc,  that  property  wliicli  invisibly  links  every  individual,  from  the 
most  genially  favoured  in  organization,  to  the  most  neglected  or  most 
scantily  supplied,  to  infinity,  to  the  iihmcD8e  power  that  produced 
boDi  u  peitcGtjbflity  be  ta3Le«  into  ooiiBide(|itMMii  which  tUows  m 
one  to  proDOwice  *  So  hr  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  fiurther/  all  fears  of 
petulant  or  noxioir«  abuse  of  the  science  must  necessai'ly  vanish.  If 
self-love  he  a  mote  than  sufficient  counterpoise  to  humility  or  dc- 
•pondencc,  ii  vanity  and  hope  rtesxr  forsake  their  children,  what  dan- 

Sr.cao  be  apprehended  from  Physio^rnoroy  ?  Its  verdicti  will  be 
ifted  from  nee  to  face ;  and  there  wifl  always  be  oudetaor  atoninr 
lifltci  BufficieBtiy  wide  or  soothing  in  the  fatal  angles  of  condemned 
classes  of  faces,  to  let  esch  individual  culprit  eacapCy  or  stand  absolved 
before  his  own  tribunal. 

*  Men  m  their  fears  gcticraiiy  confound  our  science  witli  Pathology, 
distinct  from  it  though  intimately  connected :  the  one  cstimatca 
power  and  capacity,  the  other  judges  of  their  produce  and  application. 
Whi^ever  relates  to  habit,  whatever  arises  from  the  moment  of  action, 
the  burst  of  passions,  their  play  on  l.^lood  and  muscle'?,  :\rc,  stnctly 
speaking,  without  the  physiognoirnc  phere,  whose  true  object  is  the 
animal  at  rest.  Were  man  and  man  as  easily  discriminated  as  tiie 
lamb  and  the  tiger,  the  Physiognomist's  would  he  an  useless  science  ; 
but  tiBceboth  lamb  and  tiger  may  dwell  in  hutnan  ftamcs,  he  suretf 
deserves  our  thanks,  who  points  them  out  to  us  before  We  wound  ne 
Cmie  or  sink  beneath  the  otrier. 

*  So  inucii  on  Physiognomy  as  a  general  science.  As  applied  19 
the  imitative  arts,  we  may  be  indulged  in  a  few  observations.* 

In  this  view  and  contemplation  of  the  subject,  the  remnrki 
of  a  painter  so  distinguished  in  the  w^lks  of  genius  and  fancy, 
as  Mr.  Fuseli  is,  must  be  generally  valuable  j  we  therefore  with 
pleasure  proceed  in  our  ej^iract : 

*  Pljysioguuniy  is  tlic  mother  of  coiTectness,  by  ascertaining  from 
the  mea&ure  oi  the  solid  parts  the  precise  proportion  of  the  moveable. 
There  have  been,  perhaps  there  are,  teachcra  of  art,  who  whilst  thej^ 
admit  Physiognomy  in  the  mass,  refuse  to  acknowledge  it  in  detail  | 
cr  in  other  words,  who  admit  a  language,  and  reject  its  clementt* 
What  ts  correctness  without  proportion,  and  what  is  proportion  with* 
«ut  measure?  The  whole  of  every  prpportionate  object  consists  in 
the  correspondence  of  singly  imperceptible  elements,  and  becomes  a 

asi  without  it.  On  this  process  rests  the  still  unattamed 
eseelkace  of  ancient  art.  This  is  the  Arkhmeticej  this  the  Geometric^ 
without  which,  according  to  Pliny,  the  master  of  Apelles  maintained 
the  impossibility  of  attaining  the  summit  of  his  art  ;  and  on  this  rest.i 
the  solidity  of  the  aphorism  of  Apelles  himscli,  to  let  no  day  pass  with* 
out  drawing  a  line  ;  and  in  what  else  could  his  celebrated  contest  with 
Fkfotogeocs  consist,  but  in  the  display  of  rigidly  defined,  and  at  the 
game  time,  gracefully-pronouaoed  fonnsf  Let  the  twelfth  part  of 
an  inch  be  added  to,  or  taken  from,  the  space  between  the  nose  and 
the  Tipper  lip  of  the  Apollo,  and  the  God  is  lost.  If  painters  of 
portraits  ought  not  to  need  these  observations,  they  can  still  less  be 
•yeriovked  by  the  iUti»i  wko^e  iitudicd  are  devoted*  iw  U:auty,  and 
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idfal  povt-er.  AVc  yliall  not  he  tnH  then,  that  the  best  part  of  bcaoty 
cutibiat&  ol  air,  or  that  the  traih  oi  a  mudcl  can  supply  that  of  cha* 
ncttr* 

*  Unity  of  character,  or  hoinogcncousness  of  parts,  can  only  be 
redeemed  from  the  chances  of  conjecture  by  Physiognomy.  Style, 
imitation,  clioicc,  without  its  regulation,  will  oftencr  produce  nn 
assemblage  of  dis^cord,  or  what  \%  called  a  mun«:ter,  than  an  homo- 
logous btiiig.  Not  tlie  moui>lc-r,  indeed,  which  Horace  recommends 
to  the  mirth  of  hit  friends,  the  offspring'  of  grote;  que  fancy,  andrre- 
jccted  with  equal  abhorrence  or  Incredulity  by  the  vulgar  and  the  re- 
fined ;  but  one  not  less  disgusting,  though  confined  to  a  narrower 
circle  of  judges,  a  jumbie  of  srrvfle  imitation,  or  thoughtless  manner. 
Servility  will  pi')diice  a  set  of  frnn  i-i  hkc  the  Adam  of  Albert  Durcr, 
or  the  Christ  of  Carravagio  :  iiiatiiicr  will  overwhelm  us  with  the 
ponderous  abortions  of  Goltzius  and  Spranger :  vfhilst,  between  both, 
a  kindred  monster,  the  motley  assemblage  of  ideal  beauty  and  cons- 
mon  nature,  such  as  was  pounded  together  by  Pietro  Testa  and 
Ghcrard  Latressc,  will  add  to  our  contusion,  and  heighten  our  dis* 

*  By  consulting  Physiognomy  only  can  History  hope  to  discrimi- 
nate the  forms  of  various  eftmates,  and  to  8ta:iip  it^  h^^ures  with  na- 
twnai  cliaracter.  We  fetl  regret  and  shame  in  examining  the  pie* 
tares,  or  turniug  over  the  leaves  of  painters  and  engravers,  when  wc 
iind  that  tl\c  most  celebrated  names  have  contented  themselves  hi- 
iherto  with  the  grossest  distinctions  only  ;  with  wliite,  tawny,  or 
black  ;  with  the  tliick  lip  or  tlie  blit ;  witli  the  booked  or  flattened  • 
nose  ridge.  What  are  the  Macedonians  and  the  Argyraspides  of  Le 
Bnin,  but  copies  of  the  compact  race  tlin'  composes  the  groups  of 
the  Trajan  column  ?  and  wluit  distinguishes  tlie  Mede,  the  Bac- 
trian,  the  Persian,  in  his  battles,  but  the  fccaly  mail,  the  arrow,  and 
the  battle  ax  ?  If  the  siibii'in'ty  of  Michael  Angelo  be  always  above 
tire  reach -of  national  nioditication,  the  greater  part  of  RaphaePs 
works  are  within  its  rules  but  if  we  except  a  few  features  and  tigurea 
in  his  pictures  at  the  Vatican,  which  shew  that  he  was  no  stranger 
to  the  principle  of  national  variety,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his 
compositions  arc  made  up  by  the  forms  that  sunounded  him,  or  by 
the  ariiiicial  models  within  his  reaeh — the  people  of  Italy  as  tlicy 
«vere  in  his  time,  or  as  cxliibited  in  the  baiiso  relievos  of  ancient 
Rome*  From  him  it  would  be  ludicrous  to  descend  to  the  domestic 
meanness  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  the  sturdy  labuurcrs  of  the  Bolognesc, 
the  brawuy  gondulk-rs  of  the  Venetian  school,  the  flesh-iuUs  of  the 

Jr  lemings,  and  the  bloated  race  of  the  Dutch. 

*  The  discoveries  of  navigation,  the  speculations  of  commerce, 
connections  in  every  direction  of  the  globe,  and  above  aU,  national 
pride,  have  indeed,  on  thb  side  of  the  water,  introduced  of  late  a 
kind  of  historic  painting,  which,  asfar  as  portraits,  habiliments  and 
colour  can  establish  character,  are  exempted  from  these  defects  :  but 
if  vigour  of  conception,  dj;gftu'ty  of  expression,  grandeur  of  eomposi- 
tion,  style  of  design  and  iorni,  the  powers  of  CLiaro  ojcuro,  a«d 
colour  without  ^larc,  be  requisites  of  historic  painting,  perhaps  manj 
popular  prodticuofls  of  British  growth^  in  this  branch  of  art,  ouist 
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fli&  be  contented  to  mok  witli  the  prints  anneied  to  books  of  voysgts 
aod  tmvcl?,  cmbas^'cs  and  ma^zincs,  or  with  such  as  might  iltuurate* 

Vvrre  it  llic  fashion,  Annual  Register'^,  &c. 

*  But  euouglu  It  miglit  jK-rlmps  bo  t-xpcctcd,  lliat  some  infmm- 
ation  should  be  given  relative  lo  Uie  autiiur  of  this  work  ;  a  task  in 
our  powcr»  aad  sufficiently  pleasing,  if  we  consider  the  character  of 
the  mail.  But  the  narrative  of  a  writer's  lifet  *  however  celebrated* 
cannot  furnish  details  siifHciently  important  or  varied  to  entertain  or 
instruct  the  public — unless  it  be  a  covpsr-i.tt,  n  tn>k  only  to  be  ptr- 
foniicd  by  himself.  Besides,  the  writer  till  livt  i,  ni.d  what  might  be 
allowable  or  an\u$ing,  if  related  of  hitn  wlio  is  no  more  aniong  uj, 
would  border  on  inddicacy,  whether  it  were  praise  or  blame,  if  ex- 
hibited during  his  life.  Let  is  suffice  to  say*  that  Mr.  Lavater  ts  in 
rank  the  second  minister  of  the  churches  of  Zuric,  and  that  it  can 

only  be  accntinted  for  from  the  painful  sentiment  whiih  Ir's  5iipcrk)»  , 
rity  nuist  liavc  excited  in  h?s  A  llow  citizeris,  tl.at  he  is  not  tlic  t^i » 
Every  penV>d  hib  hlc  has  been  maikcd  with  htminous  zcai  in  hi* 
cierical  c;ipaeity,  with  intrcpid'ty  in  his  public, and  with  primittveta- 
nocence  in  his  private  conduct.  His  works  on  a  great  variety  of 
topics,  though  all  directed  to  one  end,  that  of  {>romuting  order*  j»« 
«titjcti!>g  i^^norance,  cxcitincf  virtue,  difFiisiiiir  hurrar.itv,  and  reprint- 
in;4  taste,  are  snffieicnlly  mifierous  to  invniJi  a  small  lib;iiry.  He 
was  born  a  poet,  an  orator,  a  philosopher,  a  critic  ;  but  a  iatalrty, 
the  very  reverse  of  tluit  which  ne  laments  in  the  character  of  some 
one  to  this  work — an  unbridled  will  of  composing*,  at  a1!  times  has 
perhaps  stained  his  productions  with  greater  inequality  than  he  would 
w  'vM  to  Imve  iinpiitcd  to  hliri,  who  d-.-siro'v;  cf  lut mixed  praise.  .Still 
the  jTiVciitT  jiarr  'if  liu.  wiitiiig-.,  ,\.>  'hey  ajc,  v.  ill  bid  defiance  to  the 
torrcjit  that  in  ali  ages  sweeps  to  oblivion  the  pioducc  of  mediocrity  \ 
and  it  may  safely  be  pronounced,  without  prophetic  sagacity,  that  the 
work  here  presented  to  the  public,  notwrithstanding  it«  celebrity,  has 
not  yet  reached  the  summit  of  fame  which  it  must  conunand  here- 
after. 

*  Tiic  translator  hat;  eridiavoiucd  to  iievfoTn  his  equally  arduous 
and  kbonoiis  ta&k  with  persevering  atttnt iua  and  scrupulous  lijelity. 
Though  the  immediate  effusions  of  an  author,  and  especially  of  such 
an  author  as  Lavater,  must  in  translation  lose  something  of  their  ori- 
ginal eneigy  and  fire,  yet  considering  the  nearer  analogy  between  the 
Enj^linh  and  the  German,  than  between  that  and  the  French  lan- 
guage, it  niny  be  presumed  that  the  uuder  will  not  often  find  the 
author  tranvtnjtted  to  him  at  second  hand.  Pcrapicuity  with  con- 
ciseness, precision  and  neatness  without  epigrammatic  affectation, 
liave  been  his  aim.  He  emulates  his  author's  eloquence  and  fehrour, 
whenever  religion  and  humanity  ate  impressed  on  the  mind.  Nordo 
we  recollect  an  instance,  where  he  has  substituted  an  idea  of  his  own 

*  •Something  like  an  account  of  Mr.  Lavater  has  been  attempted 
by  Professor  Leonard  Meister,  tn  the  second  part  of  liis  Beriihrnte  • 
Z'j richer  (celebrated  men  of  Zuric),  Basil  1782  ;  but  it  consists  of 
lit  He  nrKve  than  frothy  sophisms  and  detraction,  under  the  mask  of 

'  candour.' 
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lor  one  of  hb  inBtfier»  or  wliere  tlie  Mnie  of  the  original  Ini  ctcape^ 
Bin* 

«  With  regard  to  the  plates,  tlie  artist  who  fn^raved  them,  or 
toperintendca  those  cngrared  by  others,  haii  endeavoured,  in  the  iirst 
lOfttance  to  execute,  or  to  have  thetn  executed,  with  the  mostdttcri* 
mbatine  exactneiw  and  attCDtion  $  acd  it  is  hoped,  that  oa  compaii* 
'  too  with  the  originals,  thejr  will  stand  the  test  of  minute  toapectioa 
»nd  of  the  most  critical  eye.    With  the  faidiful  performance  of  thii 
task  lie  might  have  contented  himself — the  public  could  require  no 
moie  :  but  as  he  considered  that  the  advanced  state  cif  tarte  for  the 
arts  in  this  country  demanded  all  the  splendour  m  the  publication 
that  was  not  incorapatible  with  the  design  of  the  hook,  he  has  done 
jBOtC*    Besides  a  considerable  number  of  elaborate  and  elefi^ant  du« 
ylicates  on  large  plates,  he  has  improved  many  subjects  from  drawings 
made  on  purpose  after  originals  procured  from  different  collections  ; 
the  articles  of  Raphael  'and  Fuseii,  especially,  have  been  rendered 
much  more  instructive  and  complete  in  plates  and  vignettes,  than 
they  wiH  be  found  in  the  French  edition.' 

The  improvements  iti  the  plates,  here  mentioned,  are  parti* 
cularly  pointed  out  in  the  progress  of  the  work.  Whether  the 
liberties  taken  in  some  Instances  are  completely  justified^  or  wilt 
meet  the  approbation  of  M.  Lavater»  we  have  some  doubts. 
In  others,  where  MnFuselis  judgment,  taste,  and  knov/lege 
of  character,  seemed  to  be  questioned  or  misunderstood  by  the 
original  author,  opportunities  are  taken  to  do  him  justice  ia 
opposition  to  M.  Lavatcr's  misconception. 

Annexed  to  the  plate  of  Mary  sister  of  MartTi.i,  cjivcn  in  M. 
Lavater's  edition,  we  here  find  a  new  design  \  with  the  follow- 
ing note :  *  This  print  is  cngr:iven  after  an  entire  new  drawing 
by  Mr.  Fuseli,  he  being  unwilling  that  the  preceding  outline 
should  pass  as  his  idea  of  Marv  \  but  M.  L.n  ater's  remarks 
tendered  it  necessary  to  t\\^  luw^a^h  editor  to  give  .i  iuc  simile 
of  the  French  cngravina.* 

'  Again ;  M.  Lavater  having  remarkeif  on  a  portrait  purport- 
Ing  to  be  a  head  of  Christ,  supposed  by  him  to  be  a  crearioo 
of  Mr.  FttseK's  imagination,  that  **  there  is  no  subject,  even  to 
a  head  of  Christ,  to  which  this  artist  does  not  give  an  air  of 
savag^ness  a  note  is  added  by  Ur.  Hunter,  observing  that 
jf  the  head  commented  oo  is  not  a  design  of  iVlr.  Fuseli's,  but 
copied  by  him  from  an  ancient  picture  of  Andrea  Vcrrocchio. 
He  is  unwilling  that  it  should  pass  with  the  British  public  as 
ir^ea  of  Christ.*  * 

We  must  not  quit  this  highly-decorated  and  costly  work, 
without  repeating  that  great  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid 


•  At  p.  316,  and  p.  ;^2  2,  vol.  3,  similar  notices  are  subjoiucd  to 
this  editiou  of  i^avateri  tu  cviucc  iti>  supcriui  cuireciacss* 
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ita  cqqopledoo,  hy  the  tnittlator»  and  die  artist;  nor  without 
adding  ffiat*  independentlf  of  its  phYsiognomical  illustrations*' 
i|  win  be  esteemed  extremely  valuable  by  die  curious*  as  con- 
taining a  great  number  of  adnumblf  eiecttted  {k>rtraits  of  very 
4  <debffatc4  persons.  j^j^  ^ 

Art.  it  I,    ^  Hhtoricai  jiccount  of  fhote  Parhhet  m  the  Cminiy  of 
MuididfK^  which  arc  not  described  In  the  Environs  of  Lundun.  « 
Br  the  Rev.  Daofd  Lyions,  M.A.  F.R.3.  ■ndF.S.A.  4tu. 
pp.  550.    iL  71K.  Bonds.  CadalljttiL.  and  Davies.  1800. 

jkif a.  Lybons  has  already  inade  himself  well  and  respectably 
kojyam  to  the  pubHc  by  his  work  on  the  Environs  of 
XiMHkm  and»  as  tne  ptesentindunie  relates  to  those  parishes 
m  tSkc  county  of  Middlesex  vbidi  irm  not  compiled  in  that 
perfarniance,  it  may  widi  propriety  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  a  continoation.  A  history  of  twenty>two  paries  is  bote 
introduced  }  and  the  description  9f  the  honour  and  palace  of 
Hampton43onrt,  of  which  but  very  imperfect  accounts  hare 
'  hitherto  appeared,  forms  the  most  tmpoTtant  part  of  the  vo» 
lume.  Of  this  extensive  and  distinguished  palace,  rendered 
still  more  interesting  by  the  rcsicience,  birth,  and  death,  of  , 
many  of  our  princes,  nine  views  are  here  given  ^  which  pos«- 
scss  all  the  accuracy  that  marked  the  forrtier  illustrations  of 
this  diligcHt  writer.  On  this  subject  we  shall  present  our 
readers  with  an  extract,  relating  the  manner  in  which  Cardinal 
Wolsey  entertabed .  the  French  Ambassadors  at  Hampton* 
Court  m  the  year  1527. 

*  After  Cardiaal  Wokcy  bceame  poMciied  of  the  leue  of  tlie 
manor  of  Hanptnii*    |^  beatowed  (says  Stow)  great  foit  of  build* 

ing  upon  it,  conteiting  the  mansioa-luiutc  into  ao  ftately  a  palace* 
that  it  IS  satd  to  have  excited  much  envy;  to  avpfd  which,  in  the 
year  1526,  he  gave  it  to  the  King,  who,  in  rccompcTice  thereof,  li- 
cenced him  to  ue  in  his  manor  of  Richmond  at  hit  pleasure  \  and  so 
be  by  disre  eertaio  tiaies.*'  It  appears  that  Oardtnal  Wolsey 
iaftar  this  oecMionally  inhabited  Hsnpton  Conit  (aa  keeper  perhapa 
of  the  Kmg's  palace) ;  fpr  in  t5S7»  when  some  French  Ambaisadori 
were  in  England,  the  KJng^  willing  that  thej  should  bp  trmtcd  wiih 
the  greatest  respect,  sent  iKlth  to  be  cntcrtamed  by  Cardinal  Wolsey 
at  Hampton  Court.  The  fulluwing  account  j-  of  the  entertainment 
friH  nvt  the  reader  an  Idea  of  the  maintficeace  of  that  Drckie'a 


1  gpvttlie 
tlfihrneiit 


*  Sfc  |U«.  N.  &  vol.  xi.  p.  3^-  i  avtii.  p.  579. 1  aad  izin. 
p.  134. 

•  f  Taken  from  a  MS.  copy  of  Cavendiah'a  lite  of  WoUey  in  the 
3»tiib  Ifnseam  ([Hari.  MS$»  No.  438. J  mash  whiwh  ii  omitted 
sin  the  printed  copies*' 
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thiogs  Cor  this  great  .assembly  at  Hamptp.n  Court ;  the  CardiiiaH 
ca)le(i  l^efore  him  his  principal  officers,  as  steward,  tr^asureri  coA-' 
trollcry  and  cleffc  of  his  kitchen,  to  whom  he  declared  his  mind 

touching  the  entertainment  of  the  Frenchmen  at  Hamptjn  Cottrty* 
*/       i  /  commanding  them  neither  to  spare  for  any  cost,  expence,  or  travayfcy 
*  to  make  such  a  ttiumphant  banquet  as  ihey  might  not  only  wonder 

.  at  it  here,  but  also  make  a  glorious  report  of  it  in  their  country,  to 
the  gveat  honour  of  the  King  and  hi*  realm  ;  to  accomplish  hlk  comr 
masdment  they  sent  out  caters,  pnireion*  and  dtveta  o^er  persons, 
^  roy  Lord's  friends,  to  make  preparntion  ;  also  they  sent  for  all  the 

expert  cookes  and  cunnyng  persons  in  the  art  of  cookeric  which  were 
within  London  or  elt.c  where,  that  might  be  gotten  to  beautify  this 
noble  feast ;  the  purvciors  provided,  and  my  Lord's  friends  sent  in 
rach*  trovistoif  as  one  would  wonder  to  have  seen.  The  cooks 
wtira^nt  botHMvy  and  night  with  tttttletles  and. many  crafty  dtvioest 
Avhere  lacked  neither  gold,  silver,  nor  nthf-r  costly  thing  meet  foe 
their  porpose  :  the  yeomen  and  groomes  of  the  wardrobe  were  busied 
iniiangiiig  of  the  A:hamb<rr6,  and  fuirni&hiitg  the  eame  with  beds  of 
sUk  and  othcf  furniture  in  every  degree  :  then  my  Lord  Cfirdin^l 
sent  me  (Mr.  Cavendish).,  being  his  gentleman  ushcTf  wit|i  two  pther 
'  of  my.fcUows.thlilKr,  1*0  foresee  all  Uiings  touching  our  rooms  to  bc 
nobly  ^arnytHrcd  :  arcorc?:rigIy  our  piu'ns  were  mr  ^rtnll  nor  light, 
but  daily  travtlling  up  and  down  from  chatnber  to  chambers-*- then  \ 
vrotight  the  Carpenters,  joiners,  masons,  and  all  other  artificers  neces- 
sary to  he  had  te^glorrfy  thi«  noble  feast.  There  was  carriage  and 
recarrfage'  of  '^late^  stAfT, '  and  other  ritfk  implements*  sci  that  thera 
was  notnnig  Uoklag  that  could  be  imagined  or  devised  foi*  the  pur? 
pose.  There  WJis  nl'.o  pro\;Jcd  t\\a  hundred  and  eiglity  beds  fur- 
nished witJi  all  inanntr  ol  luniltuic  to  them  belonging,  too  lonp^ 
particularly  to  be  rehearsed,  but  all  v<.ise  men  do  suiiiciently  knuvv 
what  beloiigetb  to  tl\c  furniture  thereqf,  and'tl^at  i|  su^cient  tt  th^i 
tixnc  to  be  laid.       "  J  ' 

^  The  day  was  come  to  the  Fi^Achmen  assigned,  and  they  readf 
assembled  bercAe  the  honr  of  their  nppoJntment,  uhcrefore  the  officers 
caused  them  to  ride  to  Hanworth,  a  place  and  parkc  of  the  Ki nges, 
within  three  mitts,  there  to  hunt  and  spend  the  day  until!  night,  at 
whidk  ume  they  returned  againe  tcS  Hampton  Court,  and  every  of 
th6m*WdB  conveyed  to  their  set^rall  chamber^,  having  in  tfiemipreat 
'fire),  and  wnc'to  their  comfort  and  relief,  remainwg  there  untiH 
their  supper  xyas  ready.    The  chambers  where  they  «uppcd  and  ban- 
■quetted  were  ordcted  in  'this  son  :  fu  st  the  grtrat  waytintf  chamber 
Vas  hanged  with  rich  arran,  as  all  other  were,  and  furnished  with  tall 
yeomen  to  ser^e.   There  were- set  taUes  round  ahont  the  chamber, 
rhan<|Uetiitfise' covered  ;  a  cupboord  was  theje  garnished  with  white 
'^late,  'havTng  also  in  the  same  chamber  to  give  the  more  light,  four 
C^rcat  pTate?"  of  "silver  stt'wTth  great  !tght^,  r*nd  n  great  Hrc  of  wood 
and  coales.    Tiie  next  chamber,  being  the  ci»an«^-'  r  of  presence,  was 
hanged  wi^h.  very  rich  arras,  and  a  sumptuous  ciuih  of  estate  fuir- 
*nishcd^with'  many  ^oodl^  gentlemen  to  serve  the  tahles,  ordered  in 
manner*  as  the  other  chamber  \ras,-  saving  that  the  high  table  was 
rcmpvei  beneath  the  doth  of.  estate  toward  the  middest  of  the 

•  fhaii^bef 
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Tibtmbcr  covered.   Then  there  wai  a  cnpboord,  being  as  long  a<.the 
chamber  was  i»  breadth*  with  six  dcskes  of  height,  g.-^rnyshtd  with  * 
guilt  plat<»  and  the  nethermost  desk  was  gariivshcd  all  wit}i  ^^nld; 
plate,  having  with  lights  one  paire  of  candlcstickcs  of  -.ilver  and  guilt, 
^>eing  curiously  wrotiglit,  which  cost  three  hundred  iiuiikcs,  and 
standing  upon  the  sanie»  two  lights  of  waxe  burning  as  biggt:  a.-^' 
torches  to  set- it  forth.  ^^This  cupboord  w^s  barred  round  tibout/tftat* 
no  man  could  come  nigh  !t»  lor  there  was  none  of  aU  this  plate' 
touched  in  this  baixjuet,  for  there  was  sufficient  besides.*  Tlic  plates 
that  did  hang  on  the  walls  to  give  light  Mere  of  silver  and  grilt, 
having  in  them  great  peaichers  of  waxe  burning,  a  gieai  fire  burning 
in  the  chimney,  aud  all  otlicr  things  necciiary  ior  the  furniture  of  so 
noUfi  a  feast.   Now  vezi  all  things  in  a  readiness,  and  supper  tyme 
It  hand,  the  prtnc^  1  (  iTicers  caused  the  tnimpeUers  to  blow  to 
warne  to  supper ;  the  officers  discreetly  went  and  conducted  these 
noblemen  from  theit  chambers  into  the  chambers  where  they  should 
suppe,  and  caused  them  there  to  sit  duwnc,  and  that  done  llieir  scr- 
vice  came  up  in  such  abundance  both  costly  and  full  of  suttLtics^ 
and  with  ^uch  a  pleasant  noyse  of  instruments    musicke,.  that  tfA^ 
Frenchmen  (as  it  seemed)  were  rapt  into  a heafcniy  paradibe.  Yoa 
must  understand  that  my  Lord  Oivdinall  was  not  yet  comen  thirli.'rj 
but  they  were  merry  and  pkasant  with  their  fare  and  devised  suttlcties. 
Before  the  second  course  my  Lord  came  in,  booted  and  spurr'^d",  all 
fodainely  amongst  them,  and  bade  them  ptojace^s  at  whose' ccimiiTg 
there  was  «;reat  joy,  with  rising  every  man  noflfrhii  pbee^  if4iDCHimv  . 
Lord  ca\!  4cd  to  sit  still  and  keep  their  roMnc4,*aad  beintr  in  h^  apA 
parcll  as  l»e  rculc,  called  for  a  chan,'re  and  sat  down  va  tbc,mi^k|te6t  of 
the  high  paradise,  laughing  and  being  as  merry  as  ever  I  saw  hy^n  ii^ 
all  my  1)  tT.    Anoue  came  up  tlve  second  course,  with     many  dijlics, 
suttlcties  and  devises^  abpjre  a  hundced  in  niimber,  wlijch  wg-e  so 
goodly  proportioa  and  so  costly,  that  (  thinjce  the'Fi«achmenXnev«;f 
saw  the  like,  the woodgr  was  no  les»  than  it  wa^  worthy  indee'^'T!i<frt 
were  castles  with  Images,  in  thr  same  Paul's  church,  for  thc'cjiia'nfe^ 
an  well  couptcrfcitcd  as  llie  painter  4i<uild  have  painted  it  on  a  clotli 
•*r  wall.    There"  w\tc  beasts,  birds,  Itnilce,  and  personages,  mjist 
likelf  made  and  counterfeited,  some  fighting  with  swords,  soniie.  u  ith 
guns  aod.craas-bows,  some  vaughting  and  J^apin^,.  some  dauncing 
with  ladica,  some  on  hqlv^  in  compkte  h^meise,  justing  with' long 
and  sharpc  speares,  with  many"  more  devises.     Ann. ng  all,  onel 
noted  was  a  chcssc-btiord,  maile  of  spiced  plate,  with  men  there  of 
the  same,  and  for  tjic  good  proportion,  and  because  the  Frenchmen 
he  i«rj  cunning  aHad  expert''ff(  duit  play,  my  Lord  Cardinall  gave 
the  aaine.  to  a  gentleman  of  l^rance,  commanding  there  shonn  be 
made  a  goodly  ca«e  for  the  presentation  thereof  iir  all  hast,  that  he 
might  convey  the  same  safe  into  his  countrey-     Then  tookc  my 
Ix>rd  a  bole  of  goldc  filled  with  ii^ocrasse,  and  putting  off  hie  nv* 
«aid,  I  driukc  to  the  Kiug,  my  i)ovt;raigiie  JUord^  apd  u<xt  \ilto 

/  *  An  obsolete  ^iKnch'fem  o£  ifl^tatiijii,  aVri^gc^  from 

freu^vour  /.vr,  i.e,  much  good  may  it  do  you.  See  Cotgravc'uifc^r 
^  wori^  ^rBM»   The  italiads  had  Profacda  iiQmSUM pro  ^i  fiucW 
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the  King  your  master,  and  thrrewith  did  dryncke  a  good  (fravght  $ 
and  when  he  had  done,  lie  desired  the  ground  maistre  lo  pledge  nim, 
cup  and  all,  tic  which  was  well  worth  500  markcs,  nnd  caused  all 
the  boords  to  pledge  these  two  Royal  Princes  :  then  went  the  cups 
•0  mcrrilv  about,  that  many  of  the  Frenchmen  were  faiiic  tu  be  ltd 
to  tbefr  Dcdi*  Then  rote  up  mr  lioid,  and  went  into  hit  privy 
chamber  to  puQ  oiT  his  bootct,  and  to  nhift  hicn»  and  then  went  be 
to  supper,  and  making  a  very  shoit  supper,  or  rathtr  a  repast,  rc« 
'  turned  into  th«-  chamber  of  presence  to  the  Frenchmen,  v'm^  thrm 
so  lovingly  and  familiarly,  that  thry  could  not  commend  him  too 
much  ^  and  whileit  they  were  in  communication,  and  other  pastimes, 
all  tbctf  Uvenet  were  scnred  to  their  chunben  |  every  diambf  r  had  a 
bswn  and  an  ewer  of  silver,  a  great  Hverey  pot  of  sflver,  and  some 
guilt  \  yea,  and  some  chambers  nad  two  Itvcrey  pots,  with  wine  and 
Ceere,  a  boule,  a  goblet,  and  a  pot  of  sylver  to  drink  in,  both  for 
their  wine  andbcerc;  a  silver  candlesticke  both  white  and  plaine» 
having  in  it  two  sizes,  and  a  staffe  torchc  of  waxc,  a  tine  manchct, 
mid  a  cheat  loaf,  Tbua  was  every  ehamber  fumidied  through  tho 
bdme  i  and  yet  the  cupboords  in  the  two  banqueting  ehambeit  wertj 
not  touched.  Thus  when  it  was  more  than  time  convenient,  they 
were  convty^^d  to  their  lodgings,  where  they  refuted  that  right.  In 
tbc  morning,  after  they  had  heaid  mass,  they  dined  with  the  Cardi- 
nail,  and  so  departed  Ll>  Windsor." 

As  the  mannef  in  which  this  volume  is  executed  is  similar  to 
the  plan  before  adopted,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  add* 
ing  that  the  same  diligence  of  iiu|uiry9  and  the  same  minute- 
iiets  and  Mcuracy  of  information,  which  «t  formeriy  noticed 
in  tenns  oC  pcatse,  are  evident  in  thb  contiDoaiion.  Wo  ara 
happf  to  learn  that  thia  wf  iter»  and  hit  very  ingenious  brother* 
Sir.  Minnel  Lysoni,  are  engaged  in  an  extensive  and  imports 
lutt  ondertakiflgt  viz.  a  New  General  Surrcf  of  Great  Britain  1 
bocattse,  from  their  united  talents  and  pereevcring  attention  to 
topographical  aiibiectSi  a  most  vaiuabie  work  mstj  reasonably 
be  eapccrcdt 

Aar.  IV.    Reports  9/  Cases  argued  and  diftrmitud  la  de  Ctmt  tf 

King's  Bnubt  from  Michaelmas  Term  59  Geo.  III.  1798,'  to  * 
Trinity  Term  40  Geo.  III.  1800,  both  inclusive}  with  Tahhs  of 
the  Names  of  Ca8«  and  principal  Matters.  By  Charle^  Durnford 
and  Edward  Hvde  East,  of  the  Temple,  Enqrs.  Bamstcrs  at  X.aw, 
Vol.  Vnit  roiib.  pp.  6$^  at  St.  Boards*  Buttenronh. 
iBoo, 

TT7E  gave  an  aoeonnt of  the  lefemh volmne of  thia  niefol 
V  V        important  publication,  inonrswviidivoJf  N.&i  and 
we  thep  obgenred  that  the  work  ivas  coniaqiced  in  the  year 
178;.   It  has  been  continoed  by  the  same  gentlemen  to  the 

present  time,  with  no  diminution  of  attention  and  aocnracy  Oil 

ihcir  pari;  but  w«  m  fotif  to  ieami  and  wo  ait  convinced 
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tint  cirpttmsttnce  be  rfj;retted  hj  the  ^mblfei  that  Mr» 
Dumford  has  now  withdrawn  hunself  from  aU  larther  conccfn 
in  these  Reports^  and  baa  also  (we  fear)  retired  Irom  the 
duties  of  Ms  profession.  His  merits  are  well  kno^ni  and  are 
much  valued  became  the^  are  fully  understood  *,  and  the  pre* 
sent  work,  as  well  as  his  edition  of  Chief  Justice  Willcs's 
Reports,  bears  unequivocal  testimony  to  his  diligence  of  in* 
quiry  and  accumcy  uf  information  on  all  legal  topics.  As 
v,'C  liave  derived  coiisidcrable  assistance  from  his  labour"?,  we 
cm  not  refrain  from  expressing  our  concern  that  ihey  siiuuid 
be  discontinued. 

In  our  former  article,  we  stated  the  manner  of  reporting  which 
was  adopted  m  this  performance,  and  the  same  mode  U  still  pre* 
aemd.  Jn  the  present  volome*  which  contains  a  great  farictf 
of  important  cases,  we  find  it  determined,  (and  we  rejoice  hi 
the  decision,  because  it  is  subservient  to  the  Interests  of 
justice,}  that  a  declaration  may  be  deUvered  against  a  prisoner 
in  the  vacation.  This  determioatton,  which  is  in  opposition 
to  earlier  authorities,  proceeded  on  the  principle  thnt  prisoners 
in  the  custody  of  the  Marshal  were  to  he  considered  in  the  s^mc 
situation  as  attomieSf  and  that  the  same  ntic  ought  to  govern 
both  cases. 

The  decision  in  Marshall  against  Ruttcn  has  overturned  the 
authority  of  the  case  of  Corbet  against  PoelnitZf  given  in  the 
£rst  volume  of  these  Reports ;  in  which  it  was  decided  by  Lord 
Ifansfield,  and  die  other  judges  then  sitting  in  the  Conrt  «tf 
King's  dendif  that  a  feme  cwert  living  apart  from  her  husband* 
and  having  a  ^SP^'^  mamtenance,  may  contract  and  be  aned 
as  a  ftm  sA*  That  dedsion  was  founded  on  the  principle  tliat» 
where.a  woman  has  a  separate  estate^  and  acts  and  rccehrea 
credit  as  a  fern  stk,  she  shall  be  liable  as  such.  The  general 
rule,  to  wliich  this  was  then  considered  as  an  exception,  lays  It 
down  that  a  married  womnn  can  have  no  property  either  real 
or  personal  i  her  contracts  are  entirely  and  aniversally  void  \  for 
her  contracts,  even  for  necessaries,  are  the  cn^gements  of  her 
htisband  i  she  cmnot  be  sued  nor  taken  in  execution.  The  in- 
troduction of  new  customs  and  new  manners  has  occasioned 
exceptions  i  and  it  was  argued,  that  justice  and  convenience 
require  diflerent  applications  of  these  exceptions  within  the 
DTiQciple  of  the  general  rule.  It  was  observed  that*  where  a 
livsmd  la  in  extle»  or  has  abjured  the  realm*  and  credit  haa 
been  given  to  the  wtfe  alone*  justice  says  that  she  must  pay* 
bamoae  the  huahand  cannot  be  sued.  Such  is  the  law  aUo  in 
the  case  of  transportation,  though  there  the  absence  is  o  ly 
nafotujf  ami  the  hnsbaod  may  tttum  and  then  ba  sued. 
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.in  the  anttcnt  law,  there  was  no  iJe^  of  a  separate  mamfeir- 
•  a^ce;  hut,  when  int-roduced  in  modern  days^  the  courts  oF 
<  Uw  have  said  that  t!ie  husband  shall  not  be  liable  for  ueces* 
.caries.    On  this  princip]e»  and  for  t^ies'e  reasons,  the  court 

:  determined,  in  the  nse  of  Cvrht  against  Pothiitz,  that  a 
.married  wdman  in  possession  oi  a  separiite  maiuienaiice  miglit 
-be  sued  as  if  she  were  single. 

This  detcrir.ination,  though  not  overrulfd  till  lately,  wab  not 
^  c.-itahHiihcd  wirhrut  (firjcultv,  hcc  iuse  it  overturned  a  principle 

of  the  common  law,  wiiun  ii.aiiii.iiiib  that  a  fevie  covert  cannot 
i'ei:,ecute  a  deed;;  and  in  the  subsequent  cases  of  Gilckrisi  dk^z\i\&t 
.Mrovm^  £Uah  ^^imst  Leigl^  C/aytori  ^ggimst  Adatru,  ^nAJBeani' 
•  4  against  JFtb^t  doubts  were  intimated  respecting  the  proprietj 
.  of  the  former  decision.  As  the  determinations  in  all  these 
•iCa$es  arc  connected  with  the  subject  now  iinder  discussion^ 

mJiich  is  of  considerable  importance^  we  shall  present  them  to 

our  readers. 

In  the  first,  It  was  dccida!  that  a  Jtine  covert  living  In  adul- 
tery cannot  be  sued  as  a  frn:e  soC^^  if  she  have  no  scpiriir 
j.mainteiiance.    In  the  case  of  ElLh  against  Lcigh^  the  pLiintilF 
replied  to  a  plea  of  coverture,  that  the  defendant  was  separated 
from  her  husb-iui  j  that  armionv  was  all''>wed  to' her  by  the 
cwclcsuaiical  cuurL  pending  a  suit  there,  which  was  u  suOicient 
maintenance  \  and  that  she  obtained  credit  and  made  the 
*'pKomises  en  her.  own  accotmt  a^s  a  finu  soU^  and  not  on  the 
,  ^edit  of  her  husband :  which  repfication  was  h'oldeti  to  be  bad 
on  demurrer.  Jn  the  subsequent  decision  in  Clayton'  against 
^  jidatnsj  to  a  plea  of  coverture,  the  plaujtilF  zeplied  that*  the 
wife  Kved  apart  from  the  husband^  and  carried  on  a  separate 
trade;  that  the  credit  was  given  to  iind  the  promises  were 
made  by  her;  nnd  this  replicntlon  was  also  holden  bad.  — In 
the  last  case,  of  Bard  against  Wel'b^  which  came  before"  the 
.  court  on  a  writ  of  error,  and  in  which  a  most  able,  clnhornrr, 
.and  satisiaclory  juilgment  was  delivered  by  the  present  Ciucf 
.  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Tlea^,  it  was  deci<ied  that 
ujlme  ecvcrty  sole  trader  in  the  city  of  I.uiulou,  i;»  jioi  liable  to 
be  sued  as  such  in  the  courts  .at  Westmlr^ter;  and  that,  even 
in  the  city  courts^  the  husband  should  be  joiaed  for  con- 
forn;ity. 

The  case  ol  Marshal  against  Ruiiom^  contained  in  the  pre- 
sent volume^  (and  which,  on  account  of  trie  n\agnitude'of  the 

^ucfe'tion,  and  a  dilTerence  of  opinion  .subii>tin;;  among  som''  of 
the  Juiige?,'was  twice  argued  btf«)rc  the  Twelve  Judgc:^,) 
wccidcd  that  a  Jtnic  covert  cannot  contract  a  •  I  be  iU;r<l  n*^,  u 
j\me  sole,  even  though  i»lic  U;  living  a^iart  tiom  lia  hu  bar.d, 
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having  a  separate  maintenance  secured  to  her  by  deed.  The 
principle  of  this  determination  we  shall  present  to  our  readers 

*  10  the  words  of  the  Chief  Justice : 

^  The  ground  on  which  the  plaintiff  in  this  case  rests  hxi  duim  i% 
an  agreeioent  between  the  defcuftent  abd-her  huibud  to  live  separate 
and  apart  from  each  other*  That  Is  •  eontract  supposed  to  be  made 
between  two  parties,  who  acawdsig  to  the  te;c{  of  Lytultont  f.  168. 
being  in  law  but  one  person,  are  on  that  account  unable  to  contract 
vith  enrh  other  ;  and  if  the  iiadation  tail,  the  .consequence  is  that 
the  whole  buperstiuciure  mu^t  also  faiL  .  This  difficulty  nKcu  ihc 

•  '^baatiff  in  Kmine*  If  h  did  not»  and  the4partics  were  competCQf^  to 
contract  at  all,  it  would  then  become  material  to  consider  how  far  a 
compact  could  be  valid,  which  has  for  ita  object  the  contravention  of 
the  general  poUcy  of  the  law  in  settling  the  relations  of  domestic  life, 
iind  which  the  public  is  intererted  to  preserve  ;  and  which  without 
dissolving  the  bond  of  marriage  would  place  the  parties  in  some 
respects  in  the  condition  of  being  single,  and  kave  them  ii|  others 
•olncct  to  the  consequences  of  being  married;  and  which «wouId  in- 

'  troduce  aU  the  confusion  and  inconvenience,  which  must  necessarily 
result  from  so  anomalous  and  mixed  a  character.    In  the  course  of 
the  argument  some  of  thcr.e  difhculties  were  pointed  out ;  and  it  \va» 
a:»k.ed,  whether  after  such  an  agreement  as  this  the  temporal  courts 
could  pnhibit -If  either  party  were  to  sue  in  the  Ecdesiasticsil  Court 
Ibr  the  restkutibn  of  conjugal  rights  \  Whether  the  wife,  if  she 
committed  a  felony  In  tlie  presence  of  her  husband,  would  be  liable 
to  conviction  ?    Whether  they  could  be  witnesses  for  and  against 
each  other?    Whether  they  could  sue  and  take  each  other  in  execu- 
tion ?    And  raanv  other  questions  will  occur  to  every  one,  to  which 
,  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  a  «atisfactonr  answer*  Tor  instance^  it 
may  be  asked  bow  it  can  be  in  the  power  ot  any  persons  bv  their  private 
agreement  to  alter  the  character  and  condition  which  ny  law  resulta 
from  the  state  of  marria^,  while  it  subsists,  and  from  thenc?  to  infer 
rights  of  action  and  legal  responsibilities  as  consequences  following 
from  such  alteration  of  character  and  Condition  I  or  how  any  power 
'  chort  of  that  of  the  Ifegtslature  tan  change  that,  which  by  the  common 
*  law  of  tfaehuid  is  established  as  the  course  of  judicial  proceedings. 
,      *  The  argument  in  favor  ofthe  jilaintiff  icKtcd  on  this  position  only* 
as  a  principle,  viz.  that  where  tlie  husband  ceases  to  be  I  lie  protector 
;   of  his  wife,  and  is  not  liable  to  have  any  claim  made  on  him  for  her 
support  and  niatntenaace,  it  necessarily  follows  that  she  herse^  must 
Ik  her  own  protectress,  make  contracts  for  herself,  and  be  responsible 
for  them.  But  if  this  were  a  necessary  consequence,  it  would  hold  in 
rll  rases  t  but  that  is  not  sO  ;  for  if  a  woman  should  elope  from  her 
liusband,  withdraw  herself  from  his  protection,  and  live  in  adultery, 
'   he  is  not  by  law  liable  to  answer  for  her  necessaries  ;  and  no  case  has 
'  decided  that  the  woman  is.   A  wife  living  apart  from  her  httsbaiid» 
ttnd  who  has  property  secured  to  her  separate  use,  must  apply  that 
pm^erty  to  her  support,  as  her  occa?ions  may  call  for      and  if 
tho5e  who  know  her  condition  instead  of  requlrint^  Immediate  par- 
^scat  ^ivt  credit  to  her,  they  have  no  greater  r^asou  to  complain  ok 
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not  beiotf  able  to  sue  her  tlian  others  who  have  noticing  to  conflUc  ui 
but  the  honor  of  tiuMe  thejr  tmst.  From  the  incapacity  of  a  married 
woman  to  coatmct  or  to' possess  personal  property  which  may  be  the 
Koti^cct  0^  contracty  meli  and  their  wives  desirous  of  UviDg  separate 

have  found  it  neoc^sary  to  liave  recourse  to  the  intcrvCTition  of" 
trvistccs,  in  whom  tlif  p'-opcrty,  of  which  it  is  intrnded  she  shall 
have  the  disposition,  nay  vest  uncontrolied  by  the  rights  of  the 
husband,  and ,  with  whom  h^  maj  contract  for  her  benefit ;  but  in 
sueh  property  the  wonaa  henctt  acquires  no  legal  interait  whalio- 
ever.  Ot  such  trusts,  Courts  of  Equity  akme  can  take  notice ;  they 
can  cause  the  fund  to  be  brought  before  them  to  he  applied  tit  . 
in  ]u^\ct  it  ought  to  be  (  aad  m  those  Courts  the  creditor  moat  pre£er 

his  clain-"..  • 
'  '*  The  earh'est  cases  on  this  subject  proceed  on  tlie  ground  uf  the 
litfihaad  being  consideitd  a»  dead*  and  the  womui  as  b«bg  in  a  state 
•f  widowhood,  or  as  dnoKcd  a  vinculo  matrtDioiili»  in  which  light 
'  Riaton  and  his  wife  do  not  stand.  And  until  the  cases  of  R'mgttead 
V.  I^df  Lanetborougbt  Barwetl  v.  Brcoh^  and  some  subsequent 
'T'. which  we  wished  to  have  rc-cousuitn.c1,  we  find  ao  authority 
ui  ihc  booicb  tu  shew  that  a  man  and  his  wtic  can  by  agreement  be- 
tween themselves  change  their  legal'  capadtks  and  cfaaraotcrs ;  or  that 
a  woman  may  be  sued  as  a  feme  sole  while  the  relation  of  manriage 
subsists  and  she  and  her  husband  are  living  in  this  kingdom. 

•  For  these  reasons  our  opinion,  in  conformity  with  that  of  nil  the 
Jtidg-es  who  hrard  the  \»A  argument^  is^  that  tliere  must  be  judgmcci 
for  I  he  dctcudwU 

■  *  Judgment  tor  the  defeadaat^ 

*  His  IfOrdihtp  afterwards  desmd  riiat  it  might  be  aadetatood  that 
the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  "EyuS,  who  had  heard  the  first  aigumeati . 
entirely  concurred  in  this  opiniott.' 

It  it  not  only  the  daty  of  Jiidges  to  decide  questions  whith 
come  before  them  conscientiously  and  according  to  the  best  of 
their  knowlege  at  the  ti'me»  but  it  is  equally  theiir  duty  to 
revise  their  decisions,  or  alter  them^  wken  the|f  have  reason 
to  believe  that  they  were  formerly  wrong.  This  is  a  necessary  . 
but  an  nrduous  part  of  their  duty»  and  great  credk  is.due  t^ 
those  Judges  who  have  observed  it. 

The  public  arc  scarcely  more  iiKerestcd  in  the  enactment  of 
proper  laws,  than  tlicy  arc  in  the  due  administration  of  tnem  i 
and  it  is  a  matter  also  of  great  ge  neral  importance,  that  the 
decisions  of  the  respective  courts  ot  jubLice  should  be  re- 
ported with  accuracy  and  fidelity.  la  the  case  of  AlarsJmll 
against  Rjuttou^  on  which  wc  have  now  dwelt  at  cooMdcrahle 
kngth  ;  and  in  the  subsequent  case  of  Mayor  Soutbetm^m 
Mainst  Graves f  which  we  shall  present  entire  to  our  readers, 
chat  they  may  form  a  competent  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  publication  is  executed  ^  preceding  decisions  have  been 
«ycrtttnied>  because  they  appeared  incompatible  witJi  the  prhi- 
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ciplc5  of  justice  and  convenience.    In  this  latter  case,  it  was 

t'ier»!rmincd  tnat,  peiuli!i<^  an  action  by  .1  corporation  for  tolls, 
the  court  will  not  grant  leave  to  inspect  tlic  corporation  muui- 
nienrs  on  the  appiicaticu  oi  the  defendant,  being  a  stranger  to 
the  corporation. 

*  The  Mivor  5.!c.  of  South amttok  a^atn.it  GR  Avr*;. 

*  The  corporation  ot  Soiuhampto:i  brought  an  action  against  the 
defendant  for  certain  toll s  for  wharfage  on  las/diag  goods :  pending 
which  the  deCrndant,  who  was  Dot  a  corporator^  ohtained  a  role  in  tUc 
last  term  calling  on  the  okinttif*  to  shew  catiie  whf  he  thould  not 
be  at  liberty  to  in«pect  all  the  corporation  books  papers  writings  and 
orders  of  cotmctl  touching  thc  'inatt^r  i;i  qi:estioii,  and  take  copiea 
thereof,  paying  a  reasonable        for  the  same. 

*  Lrakinc  uou  shewed  cauat  agiiinst  tiie  rule,  and  admitted  that  iti 
▼cry  modera  times  a  practice  had  obtained  for  the  Court  to  grant 
.ftiles  of  this  tort  *«  but  contended  thai  tlie  practice  had  crept  in 

without  sufficient  consideration*  and  was  not  founded  in  principle  or 
supported  by  former  ptecedents.  The  reason  assi^rncd  for  granting 
«ich  an  inspection,  namely,  that  it  would  be  obtained  of  coarse  by 
tiling  A  bill  in  Chancen,-  f«>r  a  liiiclos  iic,  is  not  founded  in  fart  ;  fuv 
that  Court  will  exercise  it's  di^crctiou  upon  every  such  a|ip].caliun,i 
and  giant  or  rtfuse  the  inspection  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  particular  case.  But  even  if  it  were  true,  it  would  not  fottotr 
that  a  Court  of  Law  would  grant  the  same  disclosure  upon  a 
summarv  app!'c:'.t'oii,  h  f  i'ijC  it  might  be  obtained  fiO;n  the  Court 
ot  Chai)c;T\-  d  bill  111 i.d  :  for  that  would  be  to  confoun;!  the 

jurisdiction  ui  the  Courts  oi"  Law  and  Equitj.  In  2  Ftz.  620.  upoTi 
an  appttcation  for  an  inspection  of  corporation  books  and  papers  of 
the  city  of  Exeter,  pending  an  action  brought  by  the  corporation 
against  certain  traders  for  petty  customs,  Xord  Hardwickc  saidg 
**  It  b-jen  rtfiiscd  to  Inspect  at  law  into  corporation  booki, 
and  rIph'Jy  ;  b  c;ui.-ie  Courts  of  Law  will  not  give  thai  liberty  to  any 
one  who  ha:i  noL  some  right  or  claim  to  it,  bciag  a  member  of  the 
corporation.  So  as  to  a  manor;  in  the  question  between  lord  and 
tenant  a  Court  of  Law  will  gi\e  liberty  to  inspect  books  of  the 
Court  R(A\9,  but  not  in  a  c^iestion  between  lordi  of  different  manori> ; 
yet  on  a  bill  ta  thli  Court  lor  a  discovery,  thi^  Court,  will  grant  it.'' 
A  corporation  having  the  sa:r.c  rights  ot"  property  as  an  iudi. iJua!, 
there  seems  no  ground  for  making  a  distiuciion  Lrtwccn  them  In  this 
respect ;  and  as  no  such  rule  would  be  granted  to  iuspsct  the  muui- 
ments  of  a  private  person  claiming  toTb,  neither  ought  it  to  lie 
granted  at^ainst  a  corporam'on  upon  a  similar  claim.  ' 

'  Gibbs  and  Burrough,  in  support  of  the  rule,  relied  upon  the  mo- 
dern y)ricticc  established  in  the  casci  alluded  to,  which  could  not  be 
distiiiguiahcd  from  the  preseot.    They  said  that  ihs  practice  was 

*  ♦  Mayor  o/Lynn  Dgntta,  mitt  I  tol.  689 ;  Thf  Corporation 
of  Barnstaple  v.  Lathey,  anitf  3  vpl.  303  ;  7^  M,iy(jr  t3*<:.  of  LoiuLu 
V.  The  Mayor  ^c.  of  Lynn^  I  H>  B!at*  atl  ^  Vide  Rex.  v.  Babht 
unttt  3  toL'575^.* 
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yCaUbUshed  to  save  the  cxpcncc  oi  apuiving  to  the  Court  of  Chancefjr 
where  tucli  mapcction  would  ctrtatnly  be  granted*  That  this  tp« 

pcarcd  even  from  the  case  In  f^ezey,  although  it  was  there  stated  that 
die  practice  of  the  CourtB  of  Law  Wat  toen  difTerent.  That  if  it 
'  were  reasonable  for  the  Corr*^  of  Chancery  to  make  a  di^^tfnction  be- 
tween the  case  (if  a  piihl.L  body,  such  as  a  corporation,  and  that  of  a 
private  person,  the  same  reason  \Totild  warrant  the  practice  which  has 
of  bte  years  been  adopted  by  the  Courts  of  Law.  ^ 

•  Lord  Kenyon  Ch.  J.    As  all  th«  determinations  on  this  subject 
pfior  to  the  late  decisions  that  have  been  relied  on  by  the  defendant 
are  against  this  application,  T  do  not  think  it  is  too  late  even  now  ta 
review  thusc  late  decisions  aud  atc  whether  or  not  thry  are  supported 
by  principle.    It  has  been  contended  on  behalf  of  the  defendant  that  ' 
an  inspection  of  books  papers  and  writings  is  to  be  graotcil  in  cawe 
where  a  corporation  U  a  party  to  an  action :  but  is  the  rule  to  extend 
to  ca<es  where  a  sole  corporatbn,  a  bishojJ  for  instance,  sues  ;  or  ts 
it  to  be  confined  to  cases  where  an  aggrei^ate  corporation  i^  a  paity  ? 
Corporation;;  Hkr  individuals  have  their  rights  ami  tsiaiett;  they  may- 
(excv:pl  wiitic  they  uic  rcalraincd  by  the  sLatatc*  of  mortmain) 
acquire  lauded  property :  but  accord!n|[r  to  the  doctrine  now  relied 
•pon  by  the  defendant  in  every  casL-  vJitrc  a  corporation  are  parties 
to  a  suit,  an  inspection  of  their  writings  is  to  be  granted  of  conrar, 
Wl.cre  indeed  the  dispute  is  between  different  corporators,  there  an 
lu^pcelion  of  the  writings  belonging  to  the  corporation  may  bc 
granted,  because  each  party  has  a  lijjnt  to  see  them:  but  I  cannot 
conceive  why  an  inspection  of  the  munimenta  of  a  corporation  should 
bc  granted  when  a  similar  inapcction  would  be  denied  if  the  suit  were 
between  private  persons  only.    Great  inconveniLncc  ntrd  injustice 
would  ensue  from  establishing  the  rule  Insisted  upon  In  lIic  r!efenJ- 
ant.    A  Court  of  Euuity  knowi>  iu  own  province  ;  ii  wiil  examine 
uito  cases  of  thia  kind  when  the  application  is  made,  and  adapt  tta 
rules  to  tlie  individual  case  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  atuin  the 
Cuds  of  justice.    But  if  this  Court  is  to  grant  an  inspection  of  title 
deeds,  it  must  be  a  general  lule  framed  to  embrace  all  case?^  '  N  nv 
the  inconvciufucc  of  tin's  ma)  be  illustrated  by  this  example  ;  suppose 
an  applicutiou  of  tii:r>  kind  were  grunted,  agahist  a  purchaser  ot  an 
estate  for  a  valuable  consideration  without  notice  of  some  prior 
estate,  the  difect  is  disclosed  to  the  adverse  party,  who  gets  posses* 
•ion  of  the  prior  deeds  and  then  defcais  such  purchaser  at  law.  If  an 
applJnti'on  be  mndc  ro  a  C  'uit  of  Equity  to  compel  a  party  to 
produce  his  nin.uivicats,  he  umy  answer  that  h--  is  not  bound  to 
produce  them  becaunc  he  is  a  purchaser  for  a  valuable  ccni&ideratioir 
without  notice ;  that  is  a  good  plea  to  a  bill  for  a  discovery.  Then 
suppose  that  a  corporation,  instead  of  an  iudividuali  purchase  afi 
c;>tate  for  a  valuable  consideration  not  knowing  that  there  is  an  out* 
staDding  legal  estate  ;  they  would  be  protected  in  equity,  tut  ac- 
cording to  the  <lctcrid:Hnt*<".  rule  the  adverse  party  would  liavc  a  right 
ai  a  n;ailtr  of  course  to  pry  iqio  and  examine  the  defect  of  the  title 
of  the  corporation.    I  nave  oo*  doubt  but  that  the  late  cases,  oq 
which  the  dcfeodaut  ka>  rciied,  were  decided  with  the  most  honow-- 
'  able;  ^teutios;  but  I  (bi&k  that  when  they  were  decided  the  whoW 
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merits  of  the  qut^tion  were  not  emhraccd.  A  similar  mistake 
(I  think)  made  in  tliit>  Court  Home  few  years  bciorc  1  iat  here,  <»ir 
.  anotbcr  queftion,  where  It  was  dtcidcd  tnat  an  action  at  law  might 
be  matntaftied  for  a  legacy  *,  partly  on  the  grouDd  that  the  plaintiff 
would  have  recovered  it  a»  of  course  in  a  Conrt  of  Equity  ;  on  it's 
being  mentioned  to  mc  by  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Bullcr,  I  took  the 
liberty  of  asikiii;^^;  him  whether  or  not  he  was  sure  that  the  Ctnirt  bad 
taken  a  view  of  the  whole  qucstioiv  before  lUey  decided  it,  reinindiu^ 
him  that  tt  is  a  constant  rule  in  Courts  of  Equitv,  when  a  husband  . 
files  a  bill  fur  a  legacy  given,  to  the  wife,  that  (if  I  may  uae  the  ck- 
pression)  thty  slop  it  in  transitu  if  there  b«  no  provision  ibr  the 
wife,  whereas  if  a  legacy  could  he  recovered  in  an  acticni  at  law 
there  would  be  no  provision  made  for  the  wife  and  family,  as  the 
husband  woi-ld  at  once  take  the  legacy;  that  learned  judge,  whose 
icgal  knowledge  was  universally  allowed,  immediately  admitted  the 
force  of  the  observation.  '  There  was  indeed  a  case  in  Cromweil'» 
time  in  which  an  action  at  law  for  a  legacy  was  maintained  f  ; 
but  the  reason  given  for  that  decision  Wits  that  there  woidd  he  a 
failure  of  justice  %  if  Courts  of  Law  did  not  take  cogiii/.aiite  of  the 
question,  the  Spiritual  Courts  not  being  then  open :  but  as  soon  as 
those  Courts  resumed  their  functionsv  suits  of  this  kind  returned  into 
tlieir  proper  channcL  And  since  I  have  sat  in  this  place,  it  has  been 
determined  that  a  lep^^cy  cannot  be  recovered  in  a  Court  of  Law  §, 

*  With  regard  to  this  pn^ttrular  question,  Lend  Hardwicke,  who 
perfectly  well  understood  itic  i^oundaries  between  the  Courts  of  Law 
'  and  £<^uity,  expressly  said  that  courts  of  law  cannot  grant  such  an 
inspection  as  is  prayed  for  in  this  case,  tbouj^h  a  Court  of  Equity 
can:  but  then  a  CJourt  of  Equity  will  only  do  it  in  certain  eases  after 
examining  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case.    I  cannot  tljcreforc 
acquiesce  in  the  late  decisions  alhided  to.    I  cannot  medce  a  distinc- 
tion in  this  respect  between  a  corporation  aggregate  and  a  corpora- 
tKio  sole,  or  between  a  corporatum  sole  and  a  private  person  suing  iu 
•his  individual  capacity.    I  think  that  we  should  establish  an  incon> 
vcnient  and  an  unjust  rule,  and  should  act  against  principle,  and 
ap^u'n^t  all  tlie  authorities,  (except  the  late  dt-ci^ions  which  pro- 
ceeded on  a  mistake)  if  we  were  to  grant  the  preacot  applicatiun  ; 
and  therefore  this  rule  must  be  discharged, 


*  •  Hauukes  v.  Saunders^  Convp.  289.  *  f  Vul,  Sty.  C5, 

*  %  In  NUboIsM  V.  Skiman.  i  Sid*  46*  Fuit  resolve  per 
'  totam  cun'am  que  action  sur  )e  case  ne  gist  pur  un  legacy,  mes  \ti^ 

parties  doient  sucr  pur  ceo  in  It  3piritu;d  Court,  a  quell?  ju:  i-dictirirx 
de  touts  testamentary  causes  propcrment  appent.  Lt  ci'rr.cnt  t'tl 
actions  ont  rstre  allow  de  tardif  ^mps,  encore  ceo  ne  fuit  lori.que 
propter  necessitatem  a  preventer  un  fayler  die  justice  quant  la  ne 
fucront  spiritual  Courts  $  nies  ore  come  L'Evesquea  sont  restore  i 
lour  terre  issint  doient  ils  estre  restore  a  lour  pnopre  jurisdiction ;  car 
ccst  court,  que  est  le  governor  ct  director  dc  touts  inferior  court?,  ct 
que  ad  use  pur  correct  enx  quant  ils  intromit  ove  cities  hors  dc  lour 
jurisdiction,  ne  voet  pas  robb  cux  pur  incrtuicr  les  cauic#.'* 

*  J  Dcdi  ^  Ux,  V.  Struitj.  autr,  5  vol  6^0. 

*  Grose 
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*  Grose  J.  When  1  first  came  into  ihi«  CoDit  it  was  understood  Xo 
be  the  constant  practice  to  grant  rules  of  this  kind  as  mat  ten  of 
courae :  but  my  ,I«ord  Chief  Jiittice  h«a  dketrijr  ihcwn  that  the 
reason  given  for  it  is  not  true ;  the  ptrtif  applying  to  a  Couirt  of 

Equity  has  not  the  beneHt  of  hiri  ?ppiicalion  as  a  matter  of  course; 
that  court  will  examine  all  ihr  eirci::!  dances  of  the  case  and  exercise 
it's  discretion  accordingly.  5uch  an  application  as  this  was  made  to 
the  Cotiit  of  Common  Picas  in  a  case  rejwrted  in  Wilson  *  where 
Lord  Ch.  J*  De  Grey  teemed  to  be  of  opmloa  titat  tlic  party  apply- 
iog  had  no  right  to  inspect  the  corpontion  bookt.  And  consirkring 
the  case  on  principl:',  I  c'.o  not  ?cc  nny  reason  w!iy  swL  an  indulgence 
should  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  a  corporation  when  it  would,  be 
refused  if  the  action  were  brought  by  an  individual. 

*  Lawrence  J.  In  the  caK  of  the  corporation  oi Barnstaple  v.  Lathej 
I  made  the  application  to  totpect  the  coiponitaoii  booksy  on  the 
authority  of  the  Mayor  of  Lynn  v.  Denton^  and  at  that  time  Lord 
Kenyon  intimated  a  doubt  upon  r!ie  qncstton  ;  and  though  the  rule 
was  at  lir«t  granted,  I  bciieve  that  uUimateiy  the  party  had  not  the 
benefit  ^  of  it  f.  The  foundation  of  the  dccasiun  in  the  case  of  the 
Mayor  of  Lym  v.  Denton  waa  that  liberty  to  inspect  the  corporation 
booKs  and  papers  would  be  granted  in  equity  at  a  matter  ot  couney 
Mid  that  it  would  only  create  escpencc  to  the  partiet  to  tend  them 
into  that  court.  But  on  lookinjr  into  the  autlioritics  it  does  not 
appear  that  a  court  uf  equity  will  jjrant  an  inspection  as  a  matter  of 
cuur&e.  In  the  case  cited  from  Vcsey>  Lord  Hardwicke  thought 
that  tonrtt  of  kw  ought  not  to  grant  nn  inspection  of  the  corpoca* 
tion  bookt  in  tuch  a  cate  at  this ;  and  though  be  said  that  in  a  cotMt 
of  equity  tuch  an  inspection  would  be  grantedy  I  do  not  undentaod 
that  it  would  he  granted  in  all  cases  as  of  criursc,  but  only  under 
certain  circiimstam-es.  1  i  the  case  in  3  IVilton  Lord  Ch.  J.  Dc 
Grey  thought  such  an  apniicalion  as  the  present  aft  cKtraordinarjr 
one.  He  said  **  Do  Vou  uty  it  down  in  ^nenl  that  a  atnmger  hat 
ai  right  to  inipect  the  books  of  a  corporation  ?  How  hat  a  ttranger 
to  a  oorporatton  more  right  to  inspect  their  books  than  the  books  of 
a  private  person  ?  While  Lord  Camden  sjt  hrrr,  tliere  was  the  like 
mut!on»  in  the  hkr-  action  of  trespass  where  the  defendant  justified 
under  the  corporatiou  of  Ipswich  fur  dut raining  for  a  toll  for  repair* 
ing  a  quay  there,  and  the  motioo  wat  refuted^  the  plaintiff  tnere 
being  a  stranger  to  the  corpotatuKi.  And  I  am  tore  to  anany  <;aaea' 
like  the  present  the  motba  hat  been  refused."  He  however  de* 
dined  giving  a  positive  opinion  on  the  point,  because  the  cause  wst 
not  at  issue.  ConcslJerintr  tliLictor:-  the  tvv  !\^ht  tint  is  due  to  the 
opinions  ol  Lord  Haidwickc  and  L»ard  Cu.  j.  Dc  Grey,  notwith- 
standing the  practice  that  hat  obtained  tincet  i  think  it  it  better  to 
recur  hack  to  the  ancient  practice,  particularly  as  the  reason  gi«ea 
Ibr  the  late  decisions  is  not  a  satisfactory  one. 

*  Le  Blanc  J.  1  do  not  see  any  distinction  in  this  respect  between  the 
case  of  ^  corporation  and  tliat  of  an  indlviJ.Ml  s  u'nr:,  nor  how  aficr 

*  •  HoJ^ei  V.  if/Kr>  3  Wils.  198.* 
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tlbis  application  ahonld  be  granted  we  conld  refuse  a  M.t«nr.r  ftp*?lica* 
tioli  id  an  action  brought  £y  an  iiidividuaL^ 

<  Ptr  CuruMf  .  *  Rule  dlschar^r^d.* 

.  It  is  satisfactory  to  tis  to  observe  that  :^r\  opinion,  wnich 
T^rntured  to  give  in  btir  account  of  Mr.  Toller's  v.iiu.iUle  trea  ise 

OH  the  Law  of  Execufors  (vi.'.e  INT.  R,  K.  S.  vof.  xxx-i.  p.  i6o) 
Inspecting  the  Court  aiid  tr.c  mode  in  w  hich  a  leij-icy  shuu^d  be 
recovered,  is  sanctioned  by  the  jutl'^nicnt  of  tlie  Icnrnrd  Chief 
fustice  in  the  case  just  transcribed. — Wc  now  take  U.ivt*  of 
this  work,  with  gr;!titade  for  the  iuiportant  assistance  which  wc 
liave  derived  fruia  tlic  laborious  and  umemiuitig  exertions  of 
the  editors }  and  with  sincerf:  regret  that  wc  arc  no  longer  to 
be  benefited  by  their  united  knowlege  and  application,  ^ 

AaT.  V.    The  Pariih  Prlat ;  a  Poem.   4to.  pp.  40,  5s.  Boardf.  » 

Fauldwf,  S:c,  1800. 

ACCORnivr,  to  a  custom  adopted  by  some  \%Titers,  but  uduch 
we  tiiink  is  more  objectionable  than  conmiendable,  the 
title  of  this  wuils.  1^  ^ivuii  thus  anonymously  and  unsatisfac- 
torily ;  and  the  reader  is  obliged  to  acquire  farther  inrunna- 
tion  by  ceremonious  gradations  and  respectful  advances.  If  he 
tuios  over  the  title-page,  he  learns  from  a  D^iMtion  that  the 
Foem  js  a  Traas/atica,  that  the  translator's  signature  is  Dawsoa 
WarreOy  and  that  he  dates  from  Edmonton :  proceeding 
another  step,  an  Advertisetiuvii  informs  him  that  the  work  •  is 
a  translation,  with  several  alteratioos»  of  a  Latin  Poem»  en- 
titled, Sac^dos  PartpciaHs  RNSticuSy,wx\Xt^x\  by  the  R.ev.  John 
l^urton,  Vicnr  of  TSIarlc  Derham,  and  printed  at  Oxford 
in  1^57*,' — and  a  fourth  introductory  paper,  called  the  Argtt" 
ment,  conveys  some  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  volume.  This' 
method  txemplifics  a  modesty  and  no- mode sf-^  a  concealment 
antl  a  disclosure,  which  form  an  union  ol  opposiic  iju  ditics  to 
produce  no  desirable  effect,  and  which  crcaie  unnecessary 
trouble.  We  are  advocates  for  conciseness  in  title-pa^cj,  at  least 
in  the  leading  words:. hut  if  brevity  were  also  Mr.  Warren*s 
oljeet,  he  certainly  fell  into  the  predicament  described  by  the 
Jtoman  Bard  when  he  says,  hretns  esse  /sfoiv,  obscurus  fio* 

To  Mr.  W.'s  concise  information  respecting  his  original, 
we  add  that  it  was  re-printed  at  Oxford  in  177T,  in  a  collec- 
tion iotitled,  *^  Opuscula  Miscellanea  Metrico-prouiica  Johnnnis 
Puflen  **  and  by  consnlting  the  ist  volume  of  our  General 
Jfidese^  in  the  Tiidex  of  Name  s,  the  reader  will  fine!  references 
to  a  considerable  number  ot  other  prodnctions  of  this  author  : 
who  was  the  celebrated  Di.  Burton,  tutor  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,    Oxfur  I,    2nd   n,.Lrv.Mrti  Ftllow   of  Eton  College, 

]I04  Qt  whom      m^'^lc  awcuuac  is  given     Pi«  Kippis's 

edit,  ^  . 
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50   WarrenV  Tramkilon  of  Burton"/  Parish  Priest,  a  Poetiu 

edit,  of  the  Btographia  Brttannka^  VoK  III.— The  poem  now 
translated  is  altogether  a  pleasing  producttoni  and  contains 
some  very  good  versification.  The  design  of  it  appears  to 
have  been  to  display  the  situation,  the  duties,  the  utility,  tlie 
virtuous  life,  and  the  serene  death*  of  the  worthy  Parish 
Priest :  but  our  readers  will  form  a  more  competent  idea  of  its 
materials,  if  we  transcribe  the  foUowing 

*   ARGVMFNT : 

'  As  Socrates  suffered  by  the  bufiboncry  of  Comedians  so  is  the 
Parish  Priest  too  often  an  object  of  Ridicule. — The  vindication  of 
that  dnmcter  therefore  iiiidertakciU"*Addreu  to  Oxford.-»The 
Priest's  sppearanoe  io  die  Theatre  at  the  Coniinemorataoii.<— >His 

visit  to  his  own  College. — Invocation  to  the  Muse  to  sing  tlic  Scr- 
nrtccs  of  the  Churc  li,  ar.d'thc  Labours  of  the  Priest. — Comforts  and 
advantages  of  a  Country  Life  \  cxamplcsy  Gilpin*  Hooker*  Herbert, 
Hales.  « 

•  Inttitution  of  the  Sabbath.^ A  Couutry  Congregation.— The 
?riest  how  disiingiushed  aod  respected.  — He  begins  the  Liturgy. ~ 
Exhonatioa. Confession. — Absolution. — Lord's  Prayer.— Gloria 
Patn.  —  Character  of  David. —  iC4th  Pbalm. — First  Lcsison. — Cha- 
tacter  of  Uaiah.  —  AM'c  on  Reading. — Te  Dcum. — Second  Le?son, 
^Contrast  between  iht  r.iodts  of  promulgating  the  Law  and  the 
Oospe!.— Farther  Cautions  on  Reading.— J ubflate.-^Creed. — Ad- 
dress to  Faith.— Prayers,— Ptaini-singing — J>ennon,  and  its  various 
o  iljccts. — Sacrament*  —  Baptism.  — Catechising;-.  — Confirmation,— ^ 
I  JVI  itrifi.nny. — Thar.ksgiving. — Visftr.tinn  of  the  SIclv  -  i'u.ieral. — 
1  Old  ac;t.  nnd  gradual  decay  ot  tlu.  Priest.— His  ftcrcoc  iJcath— 
\  _Aad  gloi;(>uo  pro  j  tt'  -i  of  ti.La:c  i  mppincss.* 

if  we  speak  in  geiicral  terms  of  the  translation,  we  shall 
say  that  it  is  ably  executed,  but  we  must  not  conceal  that  it 
has  faults;  many  of  the  lines  arc  rugged  and  uriharmonious|'arid 
the  verse  is  frequently  clogged  whh monosyllables,  or  imenupted 
by  terminations  of  periods.  There  is  a  species  of  beauty  in  the 
original,  which  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  in  an  English 
translation;  we  mean  what  arises  from  a  variety  of  classical 
phrases  interspersed,  which  carry  back  the  mind  to  those 
admiralW  works  whence  they  are  takea»  and  by  aBSOciattoD  fiU 
it  with  (Tclighrful  sensations. 

Wc  bhiill  select  a  few  passages  from  the  Latio  poem*9  aod 
from  the  l^nglish  version  : 

**  '/if  gvnqust  fe  tTilecte  Jeo^  ^^enerandf  Soeerdttp 
h'ixirio  te  petulam  male  salso  per  tie  re  rtsu 
In  icenam  trah  'it ;  et  mores  halitumque  malij^m 
Scomma$e  pentringens,  h  h/dum  ieria  vtrtit 
Saertligui^  toec9  peteeas  immune  profmoJ* 


Tht  origiaal  it  not  given  by  W.  Warren^  but  we  have  a  copy. 

'*  Thiw 
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yf9Xt€n*s  Trantlatioii  £f  Barton'j  Parijh  Pritrt,  a  Pern, 

•  •        «  Thou  bearcst  too,  O  venerable  Pricsi !  '  '  ' 
As  8ocfitcs  has  borne*  the  scoffing  jest  $ 

Thcf,  though  belcr^ed  of  God,  of  vutae  tried*. 

With  sacrikiMOTis  wit  buffoons  deride  ; 

Thy  decent  <ir(  thy  looks  devoid  ot  ^uilc,  ■ 
And  sainliikc  manners  move  their  scorniul  s:iii!c.* 

The  translation  of  the  next  passage  (which  describes  tht 
Priest  re-visiting  Oxford^  the  sceuc  of  hi&  youthful  s^udiesj  it 
not  »o  happy : 

**  Ecce  rei-lux  longo  pQst  tempore  visit  ytthcnat^  ^ 
jfjinoscitque  Itbens  veneres  vetus  hospes  amuofp 
Prhcarumque  nova  laiatur  imagine  renmh 
MirmA  timRs  emtigantiqw  receniu 

Singulaque  explorans  capitur  nrv'fnff  foeorumt 
0  fortunati  quorum  jam  nutnia  surgu$itr* 

*  Long  hence  removed  the  good  and  aged  IViett* 
In  these  our  attic  walls  a  welcome  guest, 
With  fresh  delight  eacli  well-known  scene  surveys. 
Meets  his  old  fnenda,  and  tdks  of  former  days  ; 
And  now  with  wooder  viewi  cidi  aker'd  place, 
Chang'd  like  the  «ttitom»  of  the  pretent  racei 
At  tvcry  turn  some  novelties  surprise, 
Some  ntw  improvements  meet  his  wondering  eyes, 
Y«t  still  be  thinks  (the  thought  his  bosom  swells) 
*•  How  blent  is  he  who  here  sequester'd  dwells." 

^thettas  is  but  feebly  translated  by  '  Attic  walls.' 

^he  description  of  the  return  to  Oxford  i&  thus  CO&timiQd; 

•*  Ut  mira  tactut  dukeSne  ttnnuJa  luslrat^ 
^rtcipue  yaudcn  tua  quonJum  tecia  sul'ire,  * 
£t  nolas  habiiare  lares  i  thi  prisca  rccenset 
Mvka  super  sociis,  recofms  et  Prsjtde  muliUf 
£t  Prmo  niperf  atque  Coquo  vefer^^  CuSaaf 
Et-^fuortm  pmn  magna  fuh  -  jwventTior  ^las 
^ussa  reik  i  nnfamquf  Juvat  rienovare priorem.*' 


•  The  portals  entered,  f5oon  each  object  cl-iinis  |# 
Mere  due  Vegaid  ;  their  lon^-neglcctcd  name';  # 
Rush  on  his  mind — but  should  kiud  fate  ordaia 
Hit  former  chambcm  to  hit  use  again ; 
Rcjoic'd  lie  a&s  his  Irlendft — good  stories  oU 
Of  past  transactions  with  delight  are  told ; 
By  turns  he  talks  of  those  now  gone  or  dead* 
Of  Fellows,  Tutors,  Bursar,  or  the  Head; 
On  youthxui  scenes  with  conscious  pleasure  dnxUs, 
And,  Nestor-Hke,  his  own  adventtnres  tells. 
Whilst,  happy  man  1  so  Iresh  the  dream  appeail^  . 
^uitc  forgets  the  bpc  of  half  his  years.' 

The 
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Tlie  translation  of  this  passage^  though  far  above  i 
•tiU  iaUs  below  the  originai  in  tpirit  and  expretaioD. 

is  not^qoallcd  by 

*  Etermii  life  still  occaptet  his  mijiil.'<-» 

"  Naiesi,  '  • 

Cciitcm/>tor  fiiM,  mm  illaudaitu  aAitii,** 

11  rendered  by 

*  To  thee,  O  Hales !  that  praise  I  gladly  gi«^ 
Thy  modcit  spirit  sought  uot  to  receive;* 

which  has  all  the  feebleness  of  circumlocution. 
The  Parish  Priest  at  church  is  thus  described  t 

**  ^^iijquU  aJtSy  tu  mactc  nova  pieiaU,  jfmWKftr 
Exuc  v.orfala  em%u%  ct  U  quoqw  iiignum 

Fingc  Dfo." 

'•Whot'tr  thqu  art  within  these  halloss  'd  waiU, 
ReAect  that  God  Hiaiiself  upon  tliee  calU  ; 
Be  serious  now,  shake  oft'  each  earthly,  care^ 
An  off'riug  worthy  of  thy  God  prepare** 

In  the  original,  Dr.  Barton  here  introduced  the  Lord's 
Prayer»  with  great  beauty :  Mr.  Warren  has  given  it  in  ^nk 
^versti  with  the  view  (we  suppose)  of  delivering  it  \viih  greater 
solemnity:  but,  though  he  might  be  right  in  that  idea,  we 
cannot  add  that  in  our  opinion  the  attempt  lias  been  altogether 
successful. 

In  the  description  pf  a  weddings  the  translatt)r  has  omitted 
the  ^Mn  line, 

**   Vindum  r.p'.cvi. ,  r^mniquc  nuro  prftv^stus  aurvm." 

The  passage  desctiptive  of  a  fuuerAl  is  well  rendered: 

**  Jtspiccy  proccilit  puUati  pompd  Joloris^ 
Sutttur  et  tumuH  laerymuhile  funus  ad  ornm  ; 
J{on  conducta  canit  pr^scrtptum  prajica  luctum,  . 
Non  pr£«o  tUtdoi  mendott  n»ce  meimi, 
Sedpku  ttMtmr  veeai  dd  tdtttia  mmim^* 

*     In  sable  drest  see  pron  procession  cpmct 

Bearing  his  mortal  boa^  to  the  tomb  ; 

They  now  approach  with  slow  and  silent  tread* 

To  pay  the  last  sad  duties  to  the  dead  i 

No  surpiic'd  choir  chaunt  forth  their  tuneful  woc» 

No  hirding  mourners  walk  to  form  a  shew, 

Ko  titles  by  the  Heiald's  voice  are  giv*n. 

But  the  good  Priest  thus  calls  our  minds  to  Heav'n.' 

We  shall  close  oiir  ejEtractt  with  the  concluding  lines i 
which,  with  tiK  mepiion  of  one  tbat  is  feebkf  pooms  great 

ipidt: 

"  ^UtJis  H rlr€>>rvm  ductor  tan  tnorte  fvi  iftttp 

Fuunu 
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*  '       ihmnu  io^i  pronusta  Nej^otibvs  arottf 
jjtqtjf  iht  Ventura  Ixtatus  imagine  *0f^ 
Mortalcs  Ttrtis  nrntlto  fttnere  fallit^ 
.  jfusM  Dei  quocun^ue  vocam  revocani^ue  secuttu  ; 
TV  quoque,  Se  teHetef.txtrem  in  Stmm  mntdi, 
Regna  Palestine  Cfleilh  e$  tfPW  Biitih 
jPrMpiciens  pnmissat  velut  pgregrinus  et  exstJ^ 
tf£c  tnbje^la  retn  mortalia  Finquh^  et  ii&r4t 
Mxtemhs  euros ^  vita  e<tle$tis  amcre.** 

.  *  As  the  ^eat  leader  of  the  Jew  ii>h  race,  ' 
'  Though  Death  he  knew  attended  in  the  place^ 
Fearlett  on  Nebo's  fatal  stminiit  stood* 
'\i  1  Canaan's  ric}»  and  fertile  coulltiy  vicw'd^ 
With  joy  the  promisM  land  of  rest  survey*d. 
And  tniHted  in  the  God  he  had  obeyed; 
So  thou»  O  holy  man!  hciieath  Death's  hand* 
On  Life's  extremest  verge  can'st  boldly  8taod» 
Andit  tnifting  in  thv' Saviour's  meritSi  view 
Tliose  bright  rewaras  to  active  virtue  due.* 

The  work  U  decorated  hf  two  very  neat  engravings;  » 
frdntispiece,  reprewntiiig  the  ratal  dergymao  paBsing  through  ' 
his  chttrch-yaid  anmiiiidcd  by  his  flock »  and  a  vignette-deli- 
neation of  Edmonton  charch|  before  the  modem  alteiatioiit  <rf 
it  had  been  effected.  mWbod. 
^   ■         I    -         -  ,  I  I    -     .  ..  ■    ,1  ■ 

AiiT,  VI.  ,T'raets  on  tie  Hetobthn  of  affected  jlIgeBrSu  Squathnt, 
by  Dr.  Halley's,  Mr.  Raphson's,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newtoa'a» 
Metliods  of  Approximation.  Published  by  Francis  Mascres, 
F^q.  F.R.S.  Cursitor  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  Svoy 
pp.  560.    ios.  6d.  Boards.   White.  1800. 

^VT7 E  shall  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  contents  of 
the  present  volume,  by  transcribing  the  etlumeratioD  of 
them  which  is  prefixed  by  the  learned  editor  I 

*  No.  1.  A  new,  exact,  and  easie  Method  of  finding  the  Roots  of 

any  Equitions  generally :  and  that  without  any  previouf  Reduction. 
By  Dr.  Edmund  Halley.  Being  Number  a  10  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  published  in  May,  1694. 

*  No.  It*  Ad  Anpendix  t/o  the  foregoing  Tract  of  Dr.  Edmund 
Halley  on  the  Resolution  of  AJgebniic  Equations  of  all  Degreea 
by  Approximation.    By  Francis  Mascrcs,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

*  No.  III.    Dr.  WalhVs  Solution  ot  Colonel  Titus's  Arithmetical  , 
Problem :  with  an  Explanation  of  the  difficult  Passages  that  occur 
iu  it.    By  Francis  Mascrcs,  F.  R.  S. 

*  Ko.  IV.  Another  Solution  of  Coknel  Titos't  Arithmetical  Fto- 
felem.    By  William  Fnend,  M  A. 

«  No.  V.  ObserMitions  on  Mr.  Raphson's  Method  of  Resolving 
Affected  Equations  of  all  Degrees  hj  Appxoxixuatioa%,  £y  Fraaos 
|l(fasere8«  Esq.  F.  R.Sk 

Rtv.  Jan.  1801.  ^  <  No.VL 
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*  iJo.  VI.  An  Explication  of  Simon  Stevin's  Crnera!  Rule  to 
extract  one  Root  out  of  anv  possible  Equation  in  Niiiiibc.r.s  citluT 
exactly  or  vcr)'  nearly  true.  By  John  Kcrscv.  Being  the  Tenth 
Chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  Mr.  Kertey's  Elements  of  Alrebni. 

♦  No.  VII.    A  Remark  on  an  Error  in  the  Reasoning  of  the  late 
learned  French  Mathomatioian,  Monsieur  Clairaut,  in  that  Part  of  his 
Elements  of  Alpis^ebra  in  which  lie  endcavoms  io  pmve  the  Rnles  of 
MultipUcatiuii  laid  down  by  VVrkers  on  Algeljra  coiicerniug  Ncga- ' 
live  Quantities.    Bj  I'rancis  Mascrcs,  Esq.  FiH.S. 

*•  No*  VIIL   A  General  Method  of  investigating  die  Two»  or 
Three,  Firtt  Figuies  of  the  least  Root  •of  an  Equation  that  has  more 
than  one  real  and  affirmative  Root.     Reprinted  from  the  third 
Volume  of  the  Scripfores  In^arithmicit  p«tges  72^^  726, 
761.    Dvl'iaiicis  Mascics,  Esq.  F.  R.S. 

•  No.  iX.  A  specimen  of  Vieta's  Method  of  resolving^  AlgeUt^iC 
Equations  of  any  Order,  br  Degree,  by  Approximation :  containing 
an  Example  of  the  Resolutbn  of  the  equation  x^  —  ix^-\-$oox^ 

,905,504,  (  which  i?  rc-olved  by  him  in  the  15111  Problem  of  his 
Discourse  upon  thi<;  subject)  according  to  his  mctliod.  By  iraucis 
Mascres,  Esq.  i  .RS. 

*'  ''No.  X.  Remarka  on  the  Number  of  Negaihe  and  Impot^Ut 
Roots  in  Algebraic  Equations.   By  William  Frend,  M*  A.' 

Many  of  these  tracts  have  appeared  in  former  publications 
by  -Bftrofi  Maseres. 

The  author  here  fairly  detects  and  exposes  the  error  of 
Clairauty  in  his  proof  of  the  rule  for  the  muhiplicatioti  of 
negative  quanttttes :  but  is  the  wish  for  the  exclusion  of  these 

iquaritities  reasonable  ?  The  doctrine  of  negative  quan- 
tities (to  repeat  what  we  have  elsewhere  said)  is  ?iot  false,  b:- 
cause  .authors  discourbitig  coi^cerning  it  have  troubled  the 
world  with  mjny  absurd  opinions.  If  fruitfulness  in  pro- 
ducing error  and  absurdity  were  a  siiHicient  ground  of  con- 
dcnuiution  against  any  doctrine,  ought  not  ilu:  lluxionary 
calculus,  from  which  sprang  so  many  sophistries  and  vain 
fcfinementSi  to  be  proscribed  ? 

The  Xth  ntunber  of  this  volume  relates  to  negative  and  im« 
possible  quantities^  an  intricate  aiid  important  subject, 
but  on  which  vejy  few  pages  are  bestowed  \  and  this  cir« 
cumstancc,  together  with  the  high  tone  and  decisive  language 
in  which  tlie  tract  is  written,  might  at  first  induce  a  person  to 
believe  that  i(s  arithor,  by  lucky  chance  or  deep  meditation, 
had  hit  upon  or  t  Ncogiratf  d  1  compemliouR  argument,  by 
which  negative  qiDntitics  were  for  ever  to  be  banished  from 
the  province  ol  Algebra.  Wf  have,  however,  carefully  pe- 
rused and  considered  what  Mr.  Frcii^l  lia^  w  rittcrn  and  wt;  aro 
not  coiiviuccd  cither  of  the  absuidity  or  Lac  inuiLlity  ut  tlic 
doctrine  of  negative  quantities. We  are  aware  that  it  may  be 
sctorted  oh  us,  that  the  argumeat  is  not  uncoovinciog  because 
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we  are  Insensible  \  and  to  avoid  this  retort^  and  the  chafge  of 
imperiouslf  imposing  our  /Uctum  on  the  public*  we  ahau  lay 
before  our  readers,  first,  the  arguments  for  the  exclttdon  of 
negative  and  impossible  quantities,  and  then  endeavour  to 
shew  the  futility  of  those  remarks. 

Mr.  Frend  observes  that  the  rules  concerning  impossible 
<)uantities  delivered  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,"  Campbell,  Maclaurin, 
Waring,  and  othtfr  writers,  are  absolutely  umntdltgible ;  which, 
jBays  he,  is  not  wonderful,  i-lncc  they  arc  all  founded  on  a  false 
supposition  which  viriates  all  the  conclusions  derived  from  it ; 
and  which  supposition  is  (hat  every  algebraic  equation  iiai>  a» 
many  roots  as  it  has  dimensions.  Mr.  F.  proceeds  to  shew  that , 
this  canribtbe  true,  because  the  generality  of  cubic,  biquadratic 
equations  have  only  one  positive  root:  lie  saysi 

*  Theref(Me»  when  these  authors  have  laid  down  the  foregoiVig 

rend  propootion,  ('by  which  they  extend  what  is  true  in  only  one 
n  or  every  new  dcj^cc,  or  ordtr,  of  affected  equations,  nnd  not 
always  even  in  that  one  form,  to  all  the  other  forms  of  equations  of 
the  jiatne  t^rder,}  they  tind  themselves  under  a  neceasity  of  giving 
Sfiedoua  names  to  a  parcel  of  quantities  which  they  endeavour  to 
make  pass  for  roots  of  these  equations,  though  In  truth  they  are 
Dot  S0«  in  order  to  cover  the  falsehood  of  their  general  proposition, 
and  cy'vc  it,  in  words  at  least,  an  appearance  of  truth  ;  and  with  this 
view  they  call  some  of  thr-r  quantities  ne^aiive  roots  of  the  equation 
to  which  they  relates  and  others  of  them  its  impossible  rootu  And  to 
dctcmitiie  the  number  of  the  strange  quantities  so  denominated,  and 
diaoover  how  many  of  the  supposed  roots  of  a  proposed  Algebraic 
equation  are  mt^aAvtt  and  how  many  are  impwiMef  has  been  made 
by  these  mysterious  writers  an  object  of  great  importance  and  most 
sohtle  and  profound  investigation. 

Now  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  equations  which  an- 
tecednirly  points  out  what  the  root  of  an  equation  ought  to  be: 
it  is  \',hully  dependent  for  its  nature  on  nn  lirbitrary  tlefini- 
tiou  i  and  it  may  cither  be  restricted  to  meaii  only  that  real 
positire  quantity  which,  substituted  for  makes  the  equation 
vanish;  or  it  may  be  made  to  admit  a  more  extensive  significa- 
tion, and  be  that  quantity  or  algebraic  exprmon*wbich|  sub- 
stituted for  tf,  and  invohred  according  to  toe  'mles  for  multipli- 
cation^  makes  the  equation  vanish.  The  reasoning  of  Mr*  F* 
seems  to  be  founded  on  a  notion  that  the  root  of  an  equation 
is  something  independent  of  arbitrary  institution:  but  the 
writers,  who  are  so  outrapreously  accused  by  him  of  absurdity  and 
mystery,  view  it  merely  as  the  creature  of  a  definition.  Mr. 
Frend  would  indeed  have  detected  these  writers  in  error,  if 
he  had  shewn  that,  admitting  their  definition  of  a  root,  the 
ll^Qcrai  propo^itioxi  of  tiie  equality  of  the  numbtr  wf  roots  and 
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of  the  dimensidtis  of  an  equation  had  been  false :  but  this  pitv 
positipify  in  equations  of  ^ee  and  four  dimenslonSt  and  in  some 
that  are  of  higher  dimension8>  is  demonstrably  true.  I^IWboA** 

Art.  VII.    A  familiar  Sunry       iht  Chrittian  Rilt^n,   and  of 
History  as  connected  with  the  Introduction  of  ChnstianKj>  and 
With  its-  Progress  to  the  prescent  Time.    Intended  primarily  foe 
the  Use  of  young  Person*  of  cither  Sex,  during  the  Cour^  of 

public  or  of  private  Education.  By  Thomas  Gishorne,  A.  M.  2d 
j£ditioti.  8vo,  pp.580.  8s.  Boards.  Cadcii jun. andDavics.  1799*- 

1ET7T  learn  from  the  dedication  and  the  preface  to  this  volume^ 
that  the  worthy  ;uirhorwas  induced  to  compose  it  by  re- 
flecting on  a  fact  whicli  ha^  lately  been  frequently  asserted, 
and  m  which  we  fear  there  is  too  much  truth;  viz.  tliat 
in  no  mode  of  educntion,  at  present,  is  suificient  attention 
paid  to  the  comniunicatlon  of  rtligious  knowlege,  and  the  in- 
culcation of  re!i;>imii  principles.  Hio  design,  therefor*^,  irr 
'  the  work  bcfotc:  us,  tu  provulc  a  reiAcdy  lur  tiiio  important  evii^ 
would  form  a  just  eulo^ium  on  his  character,  if  the  public  had 
not  already  been  furnished  with  suffieient  testimonials  of  hia 
ablKtteSy  his  information,  and  his  industry  *,  of  his  pious  and 
benevolent  views;  and  of  his  mild  and  tolerant  principles. 
.Several  opinions  supported  in  thb  volume  may,  indeed,  be 
controverted :  but  we  apprehend  that  no  person  will  call  m 
question  the  author's  rfght  to  the  quiilitics  :>bove  ascribed  to  him* 
— We  sh.ill  copy  a  pnrt  of  the  prefacf,  that  our  r(:^dcrs  may  be 
riK^ie  fully  nppri/cd  of  his  views  in  forming,  and  plan  in  CX6» 
tutia^  this  treatise  : 

•  Of  late  yc  us  much  bas  been  rione,  and  aMy  c-onc,  to  facilitate 
llic  comntunication  of  religious  knowledge  to  youth.  Many  excellent 
elementary  work^,  having  for  their  object  the  explanation «  scriptural 
history,  and  scriptural  doctrines,  in  a  nnuiner  at  once  tnatroctive  and 
cnmgiDg  to  the  opcnini;  mind  of  the  pupil,  have  been  given  to  the 
-yublfc  :  and  they  have  been  received  with  the  r^i-atitudc  \v!ilch  the 
.writers  n-.ciittd.  Let  me  rathe  suspected  of  a  disposition  to  detract 
.from  the  value  of  those  works,  tlie  circulation  and  ubc  of  which  I  vikh 
to  see  every  day  aore  widely  extended,  when  X  ventiittr  to  observe* 
4hat  aa  additional  treatise  on  a  pbn  somewhat  enlarged  has  appeared 
to  me  to  be  wanting  ;  a  treatise  which  might  fitly  intervene  between 
the  perusal  t  f  hot ':s  of  the  class  to  which  I  liave  alluded,  and  the 
ample  range  ot  rf-  :<Mii^  scarcely  to  he  expected  but  from  the  leisure 
and  industry  ot  manhood.  The  deficiency  which  I  conceived  to 
SQiiit,  I  haft  cndeatotircd  in  the  ioDowiDg  pages  10  lupplv. 

*  Idy  intention  has  been  to  lay  before  tlic^  reader  a  uimiliar  and 
conpendious  view  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  of  the  principal  his- 
torical events  connected  with  its  introduction  and  progress,  its  cor-  , 
Atpuoft  aodrefonnation^  including  a  ^ucise  »ccoun(  of  the  scrips 
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tures  of  the  old  and  new  Testaments  and  a  summary  of  the  cvidtnce* 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  together  with  some  remarks  on  forms 
t)f  church  government  aod  religious  establisbmcatt.  Bcftriog  in  tntod 
that  I  have  been  addressing  mTself  to  natim  of  Great  Bntaio  i  I 
,  liave  been  solicitous  to  draw  the  atteation  of  the  reader,  wberaver  iht 
sohject  afToided  a  'it  oppnrti:n''ty,  to  events  or  circnmstanct^  wlr'cli 
have  had  a  particular  infiuencc  on  his  own  country  ;  and  by  render- 
ing him  acquainted  with  the  principles  on  which  its  rcli|jious  innitu- 
tions  are  established,  to  ^uard  him  betimes  from  being  hastily  prcjii- 
liiced  ag  unst' those  inntituttons  by  nisre presentations  orgroundlesa  • 
Directions.  I  have  endeavoured,  on  suitable  occasion ti,  to  obviate, 
•without  entering  too  deeply  into  arcritrrenr,  some  uf  tho.c  cavili  of 
scepticism  and  iaiidelity  which  a  youujx  r.,-r  mi  idiv  prolnibly  licar ; 
and  thus  to  lead  him  to  withhold  iropUcit  couuUcucc  irom  others* 
which  he  may  afterwards  have  to  encounter.  Throughout  the  whok 
work  it  hns  been  my  predominant  desire  to  direct  the  acquisition  iif 
k.ni>wledge  to  its  proper  purpose  ;  the  establishment  and  confirmation 
of  Chiistian  vic^^ft,  motives,  and  practice  through  life.' 

The  volume  is  divided  into  chaptets,  tfcatiRg  on  the  foUoir- 
iog  subjects :  ^   -  _ 

*  Chap.  I.  Summary  View  of  the  State  of  Mankind  from  the 
Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Calling  of  Abraham.  — II.  Summary 
View  of  tlic  Origin  of  the  Jewish  Race,  and  of  the  History  of  that 
Pcopk  ti)  the  Dcath^bf  Moses.— Ill,  Summary  Wcw  of  the  History 
of  the  Jews  iiom  the  Death  of  Most::i  to  the  present  Time.— IV.  Oft 
the  Bu<iks  of  the  Old  Testament.->V.  On  the  Bodes  of  the  Nesr 
Testament. — VI.  Summary  of  the  Evidences  of  the  Christian  ReK*  ' 
rion. — VII.  On  the  I-eadin^r  Doctrine?  of  the  Christian  Religion.— 
Vlll.  On  the  Character  of  Jesus  Christ. — IX.  T^c  History  of 
Chriscianity  to  the  Subversion  of  ihe  Western  Empire. — X.  On  the 
History  of*^ Christianity  from  the  Subversion  of  the  Western  Empire 
to  the  End  of  the  Thirteenth  Cent  uiy.-r-XI.  Continuation  of  Christ^  ^ 
tan  History  to  the  present  Time. — XIL  On  Forms  of  Church-Co« 
verament  and  Ecclcsuistical  Establishments. — XIIX.  Coodusion*' '  ^ 

The  following  obaervattaii^  oocuf fl(  as  adsiog  from  ikst  Jj 
«tCMy  of  Balaahd  i  ^     -  I  /  . 

4  But  why,  it  may  be  said,  did  the  afl-knowin?  Searcher  of  hearts 
vouchsafe  to  hdd  converse  with  so  worthless  a  character  ^  Whence 
comes  it  that  inspiration,  and  prophetic  knowledge,  and  other  e-^pe- 
cial  favonrs  of  Hrnvcn,  bestowed  on  so  few  individuals  of  the  whole 
Jiuman  race,  arc  not  uniformly  conferred  upon  the  righteous  ^  On 
,tke  sighteou^  they  have  been  bestowed  almost  exchistvely :  yet  to 
HsoM  rile  there  have  unquestionably  been  exceptions.  Balaam  was 
an  exception  :  Judas  Iscariot  was  an  exception  :  and  perhaps  one  or 
two  more  may  be  discovered  in  tlie  Scriptures.  Wc  may  be  satisfied, 
that  He  who  can  bcxtow  on  his  creatures  iht  gifts  of  inspiration  and 
prophecy,  and  miraculous  powers,  will  not  iu  any  instance  distribute 
then  without  sufficient  reasons,  whctlicr  his  reasons  be  perceptible  to 
91  wt  not*  Can  we  then  disctvcr  no  one  advautage  lil£clT  to  siesult 
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IroDi  the  occasional  selection  of  an  unwortliy  object  for  the  receptwa 
of  these  peculiar  favours  ?  One  benefit  leeini  obvioudy  to  preient  It* 

ticif  to  our  consulcration.  Wo  Itnrn  the  momentous  lesson,  that  It  h 
neither  inspiration,  nor  prophetic  knowkd^rc,  nor  the  power  of 
working  miracles,  which  can  lead  to  salvation  ;  but  a  h'fe  exercised 
in  the  ie«r  nnd  the  love  of  God.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
J]linne  justice  hasunially  displayed  itself  in  the  signal  panishment,  in 
this  world,  of  the  guilty  wretch,  whom  not  even  the  possession  of  the 
peculiar  favours  of  God  h-?A  snlnlued  unto  holiness.  Balaam  died  by 
the  hand  of  those  wiium  he  had  beguiled  into  idolatry  :  Judaa  Iica* 
riot  by  his  own.* 

The  author  treats  the  subject  of  the  extirpntion  of  tlie  Canann- 
iici  with  hij  acknowlegcd  iibility  :  but,  when  he  alludes  to  Bp. 
Watsoii'b  argument, deduced  from  the  analogy  of  natural  calami- 
tics,  ia  favor  of  the  extirpation  of  the  Canaanitibh  infants,  as 
conclusive;  we  mu$t  own  that  we  have  the  miafortune  to  differ 
from  Iiioi  respecting  the  validity  of  the  learned  Prelate's  rea- 
soning. Natural  calamities  are  the  necessary  and  unavoidable 
effects  of  general  lawsj  which  are  most  benefioial  on  the  whole  | 
and  the  evils  cannot  be  prevented,  nor  qualified,  without  m 
miracle  being  wrought :  but  there  is  no  general  law  to  account 
for  the  Deity  giving  an  tuTqualified  command  to  destroy  the 
Canannites  altogether,  rati.er  than  for  a  similar  order  ia 
which  infants  were  to  be  excepted.  Tlie  nature  of  gencrnl 
lavi^s  affords  no  solution  of  such  difiicuhics  as  present  them- 
selves in  the  conduct  of  the  Divinity,  when  he  drjiarts  from 
these  laws,  when  he  suspends  their  operation,  Aiui  appears 
himself  an  immediate  actor  on  the  scene.  Wc  arc  of  opinion, 
therefoiCf  that  the  difficulty  in  question  still  remains  t«  be 
-solved. 

'As  a  specimen  of  the  neatness  and  simplicity  which  charac- 
terize this  work,  we  quote  the  following  passage  j  speaking 
of  oar  Saviour,  Mr.  Q,  says : 

<  In  propounding  his  new  religion  to  his  countrymen,  he  enjoyed 
none  of  those  favoural)le  circumstances,  he  used  none  of  those  arts,  to 
which  the  authors  of  new  doctrines  liavc  so  often  been  indebted,  and 
to  which  Mahomet  in  j>drticu]ar  owed  his  whole  smccesj.  He  did  not 
.begin  his  undertaking  m  a  country  divided  into  many  petty  and  dis. 
jointed  lectt :  but  among  a  people  united  in  attachment  to  m  venenble 
CStabltthment  armed  with  no  small  share  of  civil  power,  as  weH  as  of 
ecclesiastical  autliority.  He  had  neither  the  inclination  n«r  the 
mean*  of  promoting  the  dift'u^ion  of  hii  doctrir.c  by  force  of  arms, 
lie  neither  permitted  vicious  indulgences  nor  promised  licentious  re- 
ward* to  his  adhereatt.  He  itattemd  no  sect,  however  powerful :  he 
atuched  himself  to  no  patty,  however  numerous:  he  disguised  no 
IruLlis,  .however  unpalatable  :  he  spared  no  criminals,  however  form*, 
dable  and  malignant.  The  Pharisees,  the  Sadducces,  the  llerodians, 
were  alike  the  objects  of  Jiis  severest  reprebeosion.    Towards  the 
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coniraon  prople  he  used  no  species  of  undue  conaliatTon,    Their  pre- 
judtccs  in  favour  of  a  temporal  Mc3biah  he  tiHt  nuntcnanccd  :  th'jfr 
oilers  to  make  him  their  king  he  bieadiiy  rtjcctcii :  their  iaterciiicd 
attendance  in  hope*  of  beingrfed  by  a  repetition  of  the  nuracle  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes  Le  pointedly  and  pubh'ckly  reproved.    So  little  hold 
had  he  obtained  on  their  aflectioits,  that  after  he  had  employed  be- 
tween three  and  four  years  iu  his  tniiiiiitry*  they  eagerly  cooperated 
with  thcit  rulers  iu  ptocuriug  hia  death.    He  died,  fursaken  by  his 
foUowers ;      a  malefactor ;  and  by  a  mode  of  death,  according  to 
the  optmon  of  the  age  and  country,  the  most  infamous.   When  the 
preacning  of  his  doctrine  was  renewed,  after  hi«  a&cension,  by  hb 
disciples,  labouring  under  ilic  weight  of  tlit-  odium  which  had  over- 
taken their  master;  it  was  renewed  with  additions  which  rendered  it 
still  more  hateful  to  the  Jews.    'l%e  apostks,  bcwdes  charging  ihem 
with  the  innocent  blood  of  Je'jus,  and  affirming  his  resurrection  from 
the  grave,  and  hia  exaltition  to  the  rigfit  hand  of  God  $  not  only  tn- 
nonncL-d  in  plainer  terms  than  he  had  employed  the  abolition  of  the 
Mosaic  riles  and  ordinances,  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  whole  Jewi»h 
people  ;   but  thty  speedily  proclaimed  a  doctrine,  if  possible,  still 
more  obnoxious,  to  which,  iu  cuu&cquencc  of  his  own  exclusive  mis- 
sion to  the  Jews,  he  had  but  slightly  and' seldom  alluded^  the  anui* 
bilfttton  of  ail  the  peculiar  privileges  of  the  Jewish  race,  end  the  free 
admission  of  the  abhorred  San^uritaos  and  Gentiles  to  every  blessing 
of  till--  CiiiistiAn  covenant.    The  active  opposition,  the  unrelenting 
enmity  and  vengtaiice,  with  which  th?-  Jcv,  -  pcsecuted  Chnstianity 
and  its  teachers,  were  correspondcui  to  the  vuuiciit  detestation  which 
these  tenets  were  adapted  to  excite.    When  the  apostles  turned  to 
the  Koman«,  the  sovereign  masters  of  every  country  recorded  in  the 
Acts  as  having  been  the  scene  of  apostolical  labours ;  were  they 
bkely  to  experience  a  more  favourable  reception  than  they  had  found 
among  their  own  country ircu  ?  I'he  veiy  circumstiuice  of  their  being 
Jews  eu&ured  to  theiu  ai  once  the  avcrsiou  and  the  contempt  of  the 
Roman  world.  Personally  odious,  they  were  rendered  more  odious  by 
their  doctrine :  a  doctrine  which  not  only  ahumed,  by  being  miscoa* 
ceived,  the  jeaknis  suapicions  of  the  Romans  concerning  a  king,  a 
rival  of  Ctpi^ar,  whom  they  expected  to  arise  iu  Judxa  ;  but  declared 
\v?.r  ?o  rxtcriuiiiaii.Mi  aj^ainst  every  deity  of  the  Panthron,  against 
cvciy  out:  of  the  idolatrous  i»acriiices,  rites,  una  in2>Lkuuons,  public 
or  domestic,  iii  which  the  Romans  had  been  trained  from  their  child- 
hood ;  and  to  which  they  ascribed  the  f(radual  rise  of  Rome  dun.ig 
more  than  scvrn  centuries,  from  an  obscure  village  to  the  rank  of  Im- 
perial metropolis  of  the  earth.    The  numerous  and  sanguinary  perse- 
cution'-., which  the  apostles  and  the  early  Christians  endured  from 
the  Romans,  btar  indisputable  testimony  to  the  abhorrence  with 
vrhich  that  people  regarded  and  opposed  Christianity.    Yet  in  thie 
face  of  universu  oj^siiiou  Chtistianity  ir.arched  forward  from  con* 
quest  to  con{|ijeit ;  and  i)cfore  the  end  of  ihrre  centuries  from  the 
death  of  Chnst  reigned  triumphant  over  tiie  whole  Roman  caipirc. 
•      TIu)s  mightily  grew  the  word  of  God,  and  prevailed/*    What  ' 
,  couid  uuvt  thus  prevailed,  but  the  word!^  of  God  r 
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From  several  points  maintained  in  tbc  t  liaptcr  on  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  manv  readers  will  dissent  i  yet  whoeveir 
{eruaes  tt»  if  not  convinced^  will  be  greatly  pleased  with  tfaii^ 
tnily  eyauigeiical  spirit  of  the  author. 

The  following  is  a  well  drawn  picture  of  the  Christian  churcl^ 
fn  the  fourth  century : 

f  In  other  respects  the  internal  state  of  tlie  cKurch  had  now  utr 
Kergone  a  fatal  change.  Superstition  aclvaoced  with  rapid  strides; 
and  made  successful  inroads  into  every  qiiarier.  The  reverence 
shewn  to  the  mcTtiory  and  example  of  those  holy  men,  who  had 
sustained  martyrdoiii  for  the  religion  of  Ctiribt)  had  been  carried  in 
the  preceding  century  to  excess.  Their  tombs  had  been  selected  as 
phices  of  prayer :  and  the  sanctity  ascribed  to  the  spot  where  ihevf 
Remains  were  deposited  >vas  gradually  extended  to  the  remains  them- 
selves. The  cvfl,  once  established,  augmented  daily.  A  pilgrimage 
to  the  sepulchre  of  a  martyr,  was  now  esteemed  most  mciiiorious. 
Festivals  in  commemoration  of  the  sufferers  were  multiplied.  The 
pbees  of  their  banal  were  explored  with  unwearied  ardour.  Pious 
frauds  relative  to  s<ich  discoveries  became  frequent.  Earth  brought 
from  Palestine  and  other  scenes  held  in  vcneiati'on  was  esteemed  a 
potent  remedy  again  the  violence  of  evil  spirits,  and  sold  at  a  very 
Ligli  price.  The  worsthip  of  reliques  and  of  images  commenced. 
iPraycrs  (ox  the  dead  became  common  ;  as  likewiM:  the  belief  in  the 
existence  of  a  purgatorial  fire  destined  to  purify  the  souls  of  the  de» 
parted,  Liord's  supper  was  occasionally  celebrated  at  the  tombs 
•f  martyrs,  and  at  funerals  :  a  pnrcticc  which  led  to  the  subsequent 
usage  of  masses  prrfortr,cd  in  honour  of  the  saints  and  for  the  benefit 
^f  the  dead.  Aqrd  the  ground woric  for  the  future  adoration  of  the 
bread  and  wine  was  prepared  by  the  custom  of  holding  them  up,  pre- 
viously to  their  distribution^  tor  the  religious  contemplation  df  the 
petople*  The  gaudy  ceremonies  of  Heathen  idolain,-  were  transferred 
'  or  accomrnod:^ted  to  the  service  of  the  Christian  c  Imr  rh.  Christianity 
was  tortured  that  it  might  seem  to  agree  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Platonic  school ;  "^nd  was  defended  by  subtleties,  sophistry,  and  in- 
'vective.  Twb  roost  abiMninabk  maxims  prevailed :  the  one,  that 
deeeit  'and  61sehoc»d  for  the  advantage  of  the  church  were  virtues  | 
the  other,  that  obstinate  error  in  religion  was  justly  punishable  hf 
civil  penalties  and  corporal  inflictions.  Monkish  institutions  were 
formed  into  a  system.  The  folitary  Ascetic;  dispersed  in  the  caves 
and  deserts  of  Upper  £gypt  wtre  persuaded  to  incorporate  them- 
•dfes  Into  a  society  by  Antony,  who  prescribed  a  code  of  rules  for 
their  obser¥ance.  The  practice  immediatdy  passed  into  Palestine 
and  Syria;  and  advancmg  into  Mesopotamia,  ppeedily  overspread 
the  Elast.  Italy  and  the  n?'?p:hbourIng  islands,  Gaul,  and  other  pro- 
.  vincct  of  Europe  in  succc&siun,  became  filled  with  monasteries.  In 
'"dAfferent  monasteries  difi^crtnt  rules  were  pursued  :  and  the  austerities 
vl'tlie  Orfentais  exceeded  those  of  the  suropeant.  Such  however 
wai  the  general  pTCpossessiQB  in  favour  of  an  tnstitutioUi  which  ex* 
duuigcd  the  innocent  pleasures  and  the  natural  connections  and  cha- 
likicr  of  lift  &r  a  morose  aad  gloomy  sapetstitioD  :  that  when  Jovi-* 
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^Dbn«  an'lt?ll?ao  monk,  taught  that  all  person*!  who  fulfilled  their  bap- 
(ttsmal  vows,  and  lived  confprniably  to  tiic  Gospci,  were  equally  ac* 
c^ubk  to6od»  and  equally  entitltd  throv^h.Qiriit  to  tht  icwarif 
'otfutaxttjf  Willi  those  who  lived  in  solitude,  oelibacy»  and  OKiRtifica^ 
tton  ;  he  was  condemned  by  the  church  at  Rome,  and  bya  toundlat 
;Milan,  and  baaiihed  by  the  emperor  Honorius/ 

The  abstract  of  church  histofy  U  concVvded  by  an  exhorta* 
tion,  the  force  of  wHich  appears  tp  have  been  itrongiy  i^t  hf 
.the  author  buiuelf  .tQ  penning  this  work : 

<  Yft  T  vrould  TJOt  sriHtn;::^!}'  <^isTi{r>  thr  subject  without  pressing 
the  importance  of  warm  anu  habitu.  l  iet;;nd  to  two  momciuous  ana 
most  contistent  branches  of  Christian  duty :  the  obligation  on  the 
'mie  handr  of  earnestly  contending  for  the  faith,  which  was  once 
delivered  to  the  .taiott  and  on  thf  other,  of  f  putting  on  charity^ 
.which  is  the  bond  of  periFectneWf'*  and  of  habitually  evincing  the 
spirit  of  the  apostolic  prayer ;  **  gncc  be  with  all  those,*'  all  of 
^e>ery  description,  "  who  love  our  JLgrd  Jesus  Chri>t  in  sincerity.** 

From  the  concluding  chapter,  u  hich  treats  of  church  gofem- 
ment  and  ecclesiastical  establishments,  we  couid  select  various 
passages  winch  iire  very  crcditaMc  to  the  temper  and  under* 
standing  of  the  author;  hut  our  limits  oblige  us  to  refrain,  and 
we  can  ouly  c|uote  the  following  manly  and  candid  observations^ 
.uiuch  terminate  this  part : 

*  The  utmost  to  be  expected  in  a  human  institution  is,  that  the  - 
advantage^  ahould  jgreatly  preponderate,    and  iliat  di^dvauta^ct 
^i;ld  J>e'open  to  consideration  and  mnedy.   Try  the  ecclesiatticd 
caiablislkmeut  ;md  the  administration  of  it  by  that  rule.    If  attervrailb 

you  still  fed' a  doubt  remaining^,  remember  with  gratitude  to  heaven 
that  you  live  under  the  legislature  of  a  free  country  ;  a  legislature 
empowered  to  apply  a  remedy  in  its  w  i  dom  to  any  of  those  defects 
which,  according  to  the  common  fate  of  aU  things  below,  may  ad- 
jiere  to  tt^  aobktt  works.' 

The  reader  will  now,  we  hope,  be  enabled  to  exercise  his 
ovvii  judjjjincnt  rcspecinig  the  execution  of  this  performance,  by 
]rhe  qupiations  wbich  we  have  made  from  it ;  and  we  shall  only 
add  our  sincere  wishes  that  it  may  produce  all  the  good  effects 
wbich  .the  worthy*aufhor  designed  it  to  promote. 

■Art.  VIII.  Remarks  qii  the  Theory  of  Morals  :  iu  which  is  coo* 
laincd'an  Examtniufon  of  the  theoretical  Part  of  Dr.  Paley'a 
**  Irinciples  of  mora)  and  political  Philosophy."  fdward 
Pcnv^oM,  B.  D.  Rector  of  Rempstone,  NottingluuqihuC^  8vo. 
pp.  240.   5s.  Boards.    KiviogtooSy  &c..  ibOO. 

'^Though  the  author  of  this  publieation  steps  forwards  sa 
^  opposition  to  so  popular  aiwi  powerful  a  writer  as  Dr.  Paley, 
•iRT  ]|fre  xoodadcd  ue  pcnual  of  his  work  vitb  k(»  smprbe 
.  *  '  at 
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at  the  boklness  of  the  attempt,  than  we  were  ilkposed  to  fe<2 
en  the  bare  inspection  of  the  title-page;  aince,  as  far  sw  lie 
goes,  Mr;  Pearson  may  be  said  to  have  conducted  the  controversy 
with  great  appearance  of  reason  in  many  of  bis  positions^  ind 
with  considerable  propriety  and  force  in  most  of  his  arguments. 
We  will  not  attempt  to  decide  on  a  question  which  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  acutest  rcasoncrs  and  the  wisest  philoso- 
phfrs  m  every  age,  and  wh-ch  has  hitherto  given  rise  only  to 
.1  jciplexincj  diversity  ot  opinions;  but  wc  shall  content 
ourselves  Willi  »tatin^^,  as  coiici&cJy  ^&  wc  can,  tliCse  points 
in  which  the  peculiarity  of  the  present  bVbteni  coiisistsj 
and  nhu  the  ^ruuuiiu  ua  wlnuli  tiiMi  auclior  opposes  Dr* 
Paiey. 

'  The  foundation  of  moral' obKgatmn  has  long  been  a  subject 
'  of  speculation  and  inquiry ;  and  a  general  rule  or  criterion,  by 
which  moral  good  and  evil  may  be  determined  with  certainty^ 
has  ever  been  considered  by  moral  writers  as  a  desideratum. 
Mr.  Pearson  t!  inks  that  a  great  part  of  the  obscurity;  which 
has  hitherto  involved  the  subject,  may  be  rcftioved  by  consi- 
dering separately  the  foundation,  the  rule,  anil  the  motives  of 
virtue  ;  and  by  admitting  into  the  definition  of  virtue  onlv  that 
principle  which  constitute?  the  h:\^is  of  ic.  He  then  proceeds 
to  shew  tli.it  the  will  ot  God  is  the  sole  fountain  of  virtue  ; 
that  an  act  is  morally  rig^ht  because  he  commands  it,  and  mo- 
rally wrong  bccau'.:;  he  forbids  it  j  ami  tiiat  the  obligation  to 
obey  htm  results  from  our  relation  to  him  as  our  creator  and 
preserver.  For  these  reasons^  he  defines  virtue  ^  be  *  Tolun« 
tary  obedience  to  the  will  of  God.'  In  his  cxamtnatbn  of  Dr* 
Paley^s  definition  of  virtue^  that  it  is  the  doin^  good  to  man- 
]dnd  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  and  for  the  bake  of  ever- 
lasting happiness,"  he  ohj'  cts  to  it  because  it  makes  the  will  of 
God  the  ruU  and  not  the  foundation  of  virtue  ;  and  because  it 
embraces  the  subject  and  the  motive  of  it  ;  neither  of  wliich 
properly  forms  parr  of  the  definition  :  since,  in  the  first  place, 
the  term  of  doing  good  to  mankind  is  not  extcnsivv-  enougli  to 
'he  np]"!icih!e  to  all  the  duties  of  man,  for,  though  it  may  be 
exprcbiivc  of  our  duty  luvvaiJs  our  nci^^Iibour,  it  cannot  be 
t.tid  to  comprchi  iul  either  our  duty  towards  God  or  our  duty 
'towards  ourselves  \  and,  2dly»  becnnse  a  definition  of  vinuk, 
which  admits  the  motive  of  everlasting  happiness  as  a  constitu- 
ent part  of  it,  conveys  such  an  idea  of  virtue  as  excuses  the 
'Heathens  from  the  obligation,  and  excludes  them  from  the  ca- 
pacity, of  being  virtuou^. 

Having  ascertained  the  foundation^  Mr.  Pearson  proceeds  tO' 
inquire  what  the  ruU  of  virtue  is ;  or,  in  other  words,  what 
^xe  the  means  oJf  discovcriog  what  the  will.of  .God  is,  in  each 
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panicalaT  case.  After  having  examined  some  ol  the  most  cele- 
brated rules,  particularly  that  of  general  utility,  in  respect  to  their 
abstract  signification,  and  as  they  are  expressive  of  the  will  of 
Cod,  he  infert  that,  however  useful  general  rales  may  be>  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  one  so  general  as  to  be  applicable  to  all 
cases:  but  that 

*  In  order  to  discover  what  his  wilt  is,  with  respect  to  any  partial^ 
lar  actioo,  we  are  not  confined  to  one  mark  or  cntenOn  of  it,  but  are 
at  liberty  to  make  use  of  any  of  the  methods,  by  which,  as  we  con- 
ceive, it  may  be  discovered  with  thv  greatest  ease  and  certainty. 
DifTtrent  men,  according  to  their  respective  habits,  and  according  to 
the  nature  ui  the  ca&c,  may  i»afcly  have  recourse  to  the  rule  of  gene- 
ral ntility,  eonformtty  to  truth,  or  the  eternal  differences  of  thmgs, 
the  moral  sense,  or  any  other  rule  of  similar  tern!  lu  y,  as  each  may  be 
of  more  convenient  application,  so  long  as  it  is,  and  is  considerfd  to 
be  eiLpressive  of  the  will  of  God.  Even  the  same  person,  at  different 
times,  and  o«  difftrciit  tjceasions,  maybe  permitted  to  say,  *  This  ac- 
tion is  conformable  to  the  natural  dificreaces  of  things  ;  this  is  agree- 
able to  truth  $  this  has  a  tendency  to  general  good ;  this  is  the  result 
of  my  sense  of  right  and  wrong  ;  and  so  on  and  may  thence  justly 
conclude,  with  respect  to  each  of  them,  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
will  of  God,  and  therefore  a  virtuous  action.  If  he  proceed  to  act 
under  that  persua^iun,  he  acts  virtuously  ;  but,  if  I  mistake  not, 
where  there  is  no  reference,  immediate  or  mediate,  to  the  will  of  God, 
there,  whatever  nnay  be  the  rule  of  action,  and  whatever  may  he  the 
a  ticH,  there  is  no  mriue* 

In  the  Illd  chapter*  the  author  endeavours  to  shew  that 
there  ts  the  same  obligation  on  mankind  to  obtain  the  knowle^ 
of  the  will  of  Cody  as  there  is  to  perform  his  will  when  it  it 
known  *,  an<l  that,  therefore,  maokiiid  are  under  obUgatipns  to 
employ  for  that  purpose  all  the  methods  in  their  power,  whe- 
ther of  reason  or  revelation.— ?Iowevcr  ingeniously  Mr.  Pear- 
son may  have  clucidnted  the  theory  of  nior.ils,  it  is  a  doubt 
Mvhciher  he  has  fTcillt.ued  the  practice  of  them  :  for,  wherever 
jcvelation  has  kit  ui»  in  the  dark  respecting  the  w  ill  of  God, 
re^^-on  must  be  as  much  perplexed  in  discoverinj^  what  it  is,  as 
viral  viiije  U  by  the  aid  o(  itic  rule^  Qhovc  etiuineratcd. 

CliapterlV,  concerns  the  motives  of  virtue.  Having,  in  a 
pieceding  part  of  the  book,  condemned  Dr.  Paley's  definition 
cf  virtue  because  it  includes  the  motive  of  it,  Mr.  Pearson  now 
'  objects  to  his  confining  the  motive  to  everlasting  happbess,  sincis 
moral  obligation  is  thus  made  to  depend  toe  much  on  the  credi- 
bility of  the  Christian  revelation  ;  and  he  contends  that  present 
good  and  evil  are  ako  appointed  motives  of  the  same  sort, 
however  inferior  in  degree.  He  attempts,  with  considerable 
inpL'tuucy,  ro  distinguish  between  motive  SLud princil>k  ;  dt-rtnin^ 
the  iormer  to  be  *  that  bj  which  we  are  actuated  to  th<;  pur&uic 
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of  any  object*  and  which  refert  to  the  end  we  have  in  view  ;^ 
>  and 'the  latcei^  *  that,  by  which  we  are  directed  in  the  pursuit 
of  our  end  or  objectf  and  which  refers  to  the  mode  of  obtain- 
ing  it/  We  cannot  but  think,  Iioweveri  that  there  U  too 
'  much  verbal  refinement  in  this  distinction :  ate  not  the  motives 
by  which  a  man  is  excited  to  the  performance  of  any  actf  and 
the  principle  on  which  he  performs  ir,  convertible  terms,  each 
of  them  mrnnin^  nothirit^  more  thr;rt  tlic  cr.^jse  of  his  perform- 
ing it  ?— in  th'  ir  rLspective  ideas  ot  mocivca  in  peueral,  a  very 
wide  difFerencc  appears  to  subsist  between  Mr.  Pearson  and 
I>r.  Paley  j  the  latter  considering  theoi  as  constitutinf^  oblig:i- 
tion,  and  tiie  former  contending  that  dicy  art  ptricciiy  inde- 
pendent of  each  other : 

*  In  opposition  to  what  has  here  been  .said  on  tlie  nature  of  m^ffrw, 
Dr.Palcy,  coiiaidcring  tiiemiis  consliiuliii|^  obligation,  say^,  that  ta 
lie  obRgedf  i»  to  be  urged  by  a  vaoleot  motive,  resultiog  from  the  com- 
mand of  another;"  that  "  we  can  be  obliged  to  noiliing,  but  what 
ourselves  arc  to  ^z'm  or  lose  something  by  and  that  "  all  obli- 
ration  is  nothing  more  than  an  vui:;ccmcnt  of  sufficient  strength." 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  motive  aud  obligation  arc 
entirely  independent  of  each  other ;  that  tliere  might  be  an  obli^^a- 
.tioa  to  act»  vhere  there  were  ao  motives  to  act ;  and  that  there 
actually  are  motives  to  act»  where  there  is  no  obhgatioo.  God,  in 
his  right  over  us  ns  his  creatures,  might  have  made  our  duty  to  con- 
flist  in  services,  to  which  we  should  have  had  no  motive  txclujively 
of  pure  command.  That  we  are  not,  in  fact,  obliged  to  do  any- 
thing, to  the  doing  of  which,  we  have  not  a  reasonable  motive,  arises^ 
Imt  nom  aiiy  necessary  relation  between  obligation  and  motivcy  but 
.  irom  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in  not  imposing  tliat  on  us  as 
aduty,  to  the  performance  of  which  we  have  not  such  a  motive.  The 
eoiisidcration  of  the  pos»ibiiity  of  its  being  otlicrwi^e,  added  to  that 
of  the  fact,  that  there  are  often  motives,  where  there  i$  no  obligation, 
is,  I  think,  aufiicient  to  shew,  that  motive  ana  obUgation  are  by  no 
means  eo<Kiauivei  and  lhat,  therefore >  the  one  is  not  the  constituent 
of  the  other. 

«  When  T  frr-t  tvmcfl  my  thonghtj  to  moral  prcnlatlons,**  says 
T)r.Paley,  "  an  air  ot  mystery  seemed  to  hang  oyer  the  whole  subjeet ; 
which  arose,  I  believe,  from  hence,  tiiat  I  supposed,  with  many  au- 
,  tbors,  whom  I  bad  read,  that  to  be  s&^iJ  to  do  a  thing,  was  very 
4ifierent  from  being  rm/wcn/baly  to  do  it ;  and  that  the  obligation  to 
•practise  virtue,  to  do  what  is  n-lii,  just,  &c.  was  quite  another  thin|^ 
and  of  auothtr  kind,  than  the  obhgation,  which  a  soldier  is  under  to 
oHty  his  officer,  a  servant  bis  master,  or  any  of  tlic  civil  and  ordinary 
obligations  of  human  life."    Though  I  would  not  be  to  haroh  to 
say,  that  Dr.         has  left    confusion  worse  confounded  ;**  yet  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  that,  by  supposing  obligation  and  inducement 
to  differ  tn  dtgrce  only,  and  not  in  iiW,  he  has  not  contributed  to  clear 
up  the  mystery,  of  which  he  complains.    I  think,  that,  when  he 
supposed^  urith  many  (luUiorsj  wham  he  bad  read«  that  to  be  oifiigeJ 
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to  do  a  thinj^,  was  very  diffcrcr.t  from  belnp^  on!y  Indurcd  to  do  it.** 
he  was  ju^tit^rd  hs  the  luitiirc  of  thinj^'s,  as  wfU  as  by  the  amlion'ty  rtf 
those  authors  ;  but  thai,  when  he  supposed  the  **  obh'gaiion  to  prac-' 
tiK  virtue,  to  do  what  is  right,  just,  &c.  ta  be  quite  another  tniDg* 
«ad  of  another  kind,  tkaii  tbe  obugattont  which  a  soldier  is  under  to 
obey  his  officer,  a  servant  his  master,  &c/'  he  was  justified  by  neither. 
The  latter  piTt  of  the  aitppoiition  is,  by  no  menns,  a  nccessan,'  conse- 
quence of  the  former  ;  the  ca^^c'.  referred  to  heiiig'  only  so  many 
particular  irutancft  of  virtue,  to  th«  performance  of  which  there  must, 
of  course,  be  the  same  obligation,  as  to  the  practice  of  virtue  in 
ncral.  Hospever»  not  to  insin  upon  this,  it  is  essential  to  my  purpose 
to  ob«er«et  that  .whatever  may  be  determined  with  respect  to  obuga-' 
tion  in  g^ervcral,  moral  obligation,  as  T  hope  has  been  sufficiently 
made  out  in  Chap.  L  results  from  God's  will^  and  is  constituted  by 
God*s  command. 

*  Dr.  Paley  says,  that  the  difference,  and  the  only  difierence,  bc» 
tween  a&  act  of  prudence  and  an  act  of  duty  t  is,  tbaty  in  the  one  case» 
we  conaider  what  we  ahall  gain  or  lose  in  the  present  world  ;  in  the 
other  case,  we  cnn«;ider  also  what  wc  shall  gain  or  lose  tn  the  world 
to  come."  if,  however,  what  I  have  said  be  ju=.t,  it  will  follow,  ::3  a 
necessary  coasequence,  that  thcr*:  is  an  essential  difference  between 
them ;  sincet  though  both  acts  might  proceed  from  the  same  moihtp 
Of  from  motives  of  the  came  kinJ,  they  are  performed  on  different 
pr'incipUs,  Dr.  Paleyt  admitting  the  impropriety  of  saying,  tliat,  **  as 
I  h?t<\  m-^de  such  a  prom^e,  it  was  prudeul  to  perform  it,**  thinks^ 
tliat  tl,.'  impropriety  arises  from  the  rtrkrcnrc  here  made  to  fiitinc 
rewards  and  punishments  ;  whereas,  it  I  mistake  not,  the  impro« 
priety  arises  from  the  ctrcamstancey  that  the  word  prudence,  in  ka 
common  acceptation,  does  not  include  any  reference  to  moral  obliga- 
tion, but  meroy  to  the  proper  meuns  of  obtaining  any  particular good» 
or  of  avoidir-or  any  particular  evil.  If  there  be  no  impropriety  in 
lavinp-,  as  I  do  not  perceive  there  is,  that  '  men  are  unpnidini  in  nc- 
cicctuig  the  mcaos,  by  whicli  their  eternal  iiaie  may  be  rendered  aa 
happy  as  possible;'  it  can  hardly  be  thought,  that  the  diffierence 
betureen  prudence  and  virtue  an  cr  from  the  reference,,  which  the  one 
has  to  what  we  shall  gain  or  lose  in  this  world,  and  the  other  to  what 
we  shall  gain  or  lose  \\\  the  world  to  come.  PruJtirr^  in  ?h.)it,  con- 
fining it^  ret'i'nrd  to  our  ailvantagc,  whatever  it  may  be  snjipo:  t  d  to  bc, 
takes  no  uihcr  notice  of  tike  nicaus,  by  which  it  is  to  be  obtained^ 
than  at  they  are  more  or  lets  adapted  to  obtain  it  \  and  isi  indeed, 
dothing  else  tluuithe  appiioatioo  of  wisdom  to  our  own  advantage  in  a 
particular  case,  virtue,  on  the  other  hand,  forbids  us  to  pursue  any 
end,  e-cfpt  in  one  particular  way.  Undoubtedly,  it  Is  the  highest 
Msia/ue  of  prudence,  to  apply  ourselves  to  the  study  :niil  the  practice  of 
Wtuc ;  but  this  does  not  make  prudchcc  aiui  value  to  bc  the  s;imc.* 

The  Vth  and  last  chapter  contains  the  division  of  duties* 
having  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  performed 
hy  the  agent,  as  bt'ing  thouglus,  word?,  or  action;-  \  and  to  the 
immediate,  objects  of  thenii  Irciiig  uuuci  io  4jod|  to  our 
iteighbMri  or  co  oumlf  es. 
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From  this  analysis,  we  apprehend,  those  who  arc  convemnt 
in  disquisitions  of  tliis  nature  will  obt^iin  at  least  an  Introductory 
perception  of  the  present  writer's  system  ;  and  an  acknowlegc- 
mtwt  of  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  supports  it  has  been 
already  made,  sulTiciently  perhaps  to  ituluce  surh  readers  to 
desire  a  closer  and  more  intimate  acquaintance  wuh  it.  We 
shall  therefore  only  add  that,  while  Mr.  Pearson  attacks  that 
C  2.  1  ^y^^^^  which  ha$  tor  its  supporters  Law^  Jebb,  Watsm,  and 
^  ^  Paleyt  he  IS  to  be  ranked  under  those  banners  wliidi  *  boast 
the  names'  6£  ButUr,  PoweUf  Balguy^  W.Ludlam^  Hey^  and 

Art.  TX.    Prize  Essays  and  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society  of 

SiCtJatul.     '^Vo  wliich  is  prefixed  an  Account  of  the  Instituiioiv  • 
aiid  pvinciDal  Proceedings  of  the  Socirtv,  by  Henry  Mackeuxie» 
.  Esq.   Vol.1.  '  8vo.    pp.514.    1%,  UQix^^    Cadd(j«n.  and 
Daviet.  i7()9. 

DOLiiTs  liave  been  entertained  respecting  the  utility  of  agri- 
cultural and  other  congenial  societies  j  and  it  has  even  been 
asserted  that  the  public  cannot  derive  any  good  from  tbenu  ^ 
Though,  howe?er,  it  muA  be  admitted  that  too  much  may  be  , 
expected  from  these  institutions,  that  their  attention  may 
sometimes  be  directed  to  improper  objects,  and  that  occasionally 
they  mny  commit  palpable  errors,  yet  we  are  of  opinion  that 
their  general  tcndeiicy  is  advantageous.    They  serve  to  excite  '  t 
among  gentlemen  an  unity  of  pursuit,  to  stimulate  inquiries 
into  matters  of  national  importance,  to  diti'use  knowlege,  to 
create  emulation,  and  to  call  into  activity  the  energies  of  every 
district.    In  a  country  like  Scotland,  a  society  of  the  nature 
here  described  promises  to  be  highly  beneficial  ;  and  its  iiisti-  ' 
tution  is  an  evidence  ot  the  good  &ense  and  public  ^jpinl  oi  the 
projectors.  * 

Itie  Highland  Society,  as  the  introduction  to  ^is  Tolune 
informs  us,  derived  its  origin  from  a  meeting  of  Scotch  gentle- 
jnen  at  Edinburgh  in  1784.  Conceiving  that  such  an  institu- 
tion  would  be  attended  with  many  good  consequences  to  their 
countryt  thry  communicated  their  idea  to  others  ;  who  warmly  , 
approving  and  adopting  it,  they  soon  embodied  themselves  into 
a  Society,  and  proceeded  to  the  nomination  of  a  Presid^^nr,. 
Vice-President,  nnd  Comniirtce;  and  thev  wrote  circular  let- 
ters to  those  noblemen  and  gentlemen  whose  birth,  property, 
information,  or  connections,  qualihcd  them  to  be  (or  who  it 
was  supposed  would  he)  friendly  to  ilic  projected  establishment.' 
ApprobaCioo  ot  liic  niLasure  being  generally  signified,  meetings 
took  place  i  and  on  Jan.  11,  I'jZ^^  .reguiatigm  wcjc  adopted, 
'    "*>  13  and  ' 
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and  the  o^tts  of  the  Society  declared.  The  latter  tre  siiil 
to  be,  1st,  An  inquiry  into  the  present  state  of  the  Highlands 
and  Islands  of  Scotland,  and  the  condition  of  their  inhabitants: 
iHly,  A  discussion  oF  the  means  of  their  improvement ;  and» 
3nly,  An  actention  to  the  preservation  of  the  I*aaguage» Poetry, 
aod  Music  of  the  Highlands. 

The  obiects  of  the  first  and  second  claj;s  truly  merit  the 
attention  of  men  who  are  anxious  for  the  aiijciioration  of  their 
country :  but  those  of  the  third  class,  whatever  importance  they 
may  assume  in  the  estimation  of  men  of  lettcfs,  and  however 
8ttcnpenon«  may  be  attached  to  themfromtbe  feelingsof  nationat 
partiality,  sur^  of  tpo  little  moment  in  this  place  to  be  regarded ; 
unless  they  are  introduced  merely  as  the  source  of  philological 
amuseniciit  to  the  Society.  We  might  have  supposed  this  to 
have  been  the  casCj  had  the  object  been  only  to  inquire  into- 
the  state  of  the  languagey  Sec.  and  it  might  have  passed  without 
comment  :  bur,  when  the  Members  of  the  Highland  Socifty 
arc  enjoined  '  a  proper  attention  to  the  prearvntion  of  the  inn- 
ginge,  &c/  we  are  induced  to  question  the  wibdom  and  true 
pauiotism  of  such  a  measure.  The  different  languages,  dia- 
lects, and  pat/iSf  which  prevail  in  the  British  isles,  must  be 
considered  as  an  evil,  which  all  enlightened  men  would  rather 
have  remedied  than  perpetuated.  It  is  easy  to  pt;rceiye  that^  if 
the  language  of  the  empire  were  one,  not  only  intercourse 
would  be  tacilitaltod,  but  prejudices  would  diminish^.and  4 
more  complete  homogeneity  would  be  formed.  The  perpetuity 
of  a  partial  language,  therefore,  cannot  be  a  general  beneHt. 

To  give  stability  to  this  Society*  a  Royai  Chatter  was  ob* 
tained  in  1787  ;  and  the  sum  of  3000 1.  was  voted  by  Parlia-? 
iriem,  out  of  the  money  paid  on  the  restitution  of  forfeited 
estates,  to  assist  it  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  its  institution. 
This  sum,  added  to  the  fund  arcamulated  from  the  annual, 
subscriptions  of  its  members,  empo  .\  cred  the  Society  to  propose 
premiums  for  approved  essays  on  given  subjects,  and  to  remu- 
nerate individuals  for  useful  exertions  and  discoveries.  The 
nourishing  ttate  of  their  finances  enabled  them  alBo»in,i79i ,  to 
purchase  a  house  in  a  oommodioua  situation  'in  Edinburgh  ^ 
and  to  fit  it  up  for  the  meeting  of  its  Members^  and  the  ac« 
commodation  of  its  subordinate  oficers. 

The  number  of  original  Members  was  about  too;  at  the 
rfme  of  procuring  the  Charter  they -had  increased  to  about  1501 
and  in  lyt^  they  amounted,  according  to  the  list  given  in  the 
Appendix^  to  nc:irly5oo;  amone^  which  are  to  be  found  the 
flames  of  the  most  respectable  nobility  and  pentry  of  ScotlTn  i. 
To  tiiese  are  to  be  added,  as  in  othcj  societies  of  a  similar  ua- 
tarc^  a  nu42)b6r  qf  corresponding.  Member^^  wli^  arc  jexDuerated 
» »  *  *  from 
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'  "  .  ■ 

from  snbfcripttOfiSt  and  hvfc  not  the  pfiYilcfeeof  voting  —Two' 

general  meetings  are  held  in  each  year,  when  the  Presidenty^ 

Vice-Presidents,  &c.  are  chosen,  and  prcmiumf  are  distri^ 

hiMed  :  but  there  is  also  a  Committee,  which  meets  oticc  in  ar 

month,  consisting  of  30  Directors  n:ul  10  extraordinary  Dirco' 

tors,  for  trnnsnctiiip:  the  iisu^  business. 

In  1789,  the  S'cirty  offered  premiums  for  npprnY''(i  e^-^ay* 
on  given  subjtctb  ; — to  proprietors,  &c.  for  improvcnients  on 
their  estatts^ — to  farmers  and  tenants,  for  certain  articles 
relative 'to  agriculture  i-^for  gptcimeni  of  weaving,  netting, 
linittiiig,  and  i^pinning and  lor  the  best  shew  of  black  cattle. 
Mr.  Mackensie  abo  speaks  of  inquiries  which  were  instituted 
on  parricalarly  interesting  subjectsiand  snbjoins  the  declaration 
of  loyalty  and  attachnfent  to  the  Constitution,  and  the  addresv 
to  the  King,  £cc.  made  by  the  Society  in  1793  >  795*  ^ 
Appendii  to  the  Introduction  contains  the  warrant  for  and  cop^r 
of  the  Royal  Charter  — a  list  of  the  Members  in  1799  — the 
prcmlnms  for  1790 — **Mr?.ct  from  the  proceedings  of  the  So- 
ciety relative  to  the  S  tlr  Utitics  — resiilutions  of  the  Society 
relative  to  the  milifar  ,  ro  ids  and  bridge^-— and  queries  ciicu^ 
Jated  respecting  Ossian's  Foems. 

Such  is,  in  brief,  the  history  of  the  ririC  nnd  establishment 
of  lilt  Highland  3ocitty  of  Scotland. —  Coiiccrniug  tlx;  publi- 
eatton  of  the  Essays  to  which  it  has  adjudged  premiums,  » 
very  plain  and  unctisgnised  aecount  is  given :  it  is  inpenuousl^ 
confessed  that  many  of  these  essays,  in  their  original  state, 
were  not  fit  for  the  pnblic  eye  \  and  that  Mr.  James.  Headrick 
lias  re-written  several  of  them  entirely :  not»  however,  with* 
out  being  scrupulously  attentire  to  the  preservation pf  the  ideasf 
and  as  far  as  possible  the  very  words,  of  the  original  authors. 
When  it  was  apprehended  that  the  writers  had  committed  mis- 
takes, notes  wcrr:  subjoined  to  prevent  tir  pro  acation  of  errors; 
though  the  Society  tiocs  not  hold  itself  responsible  for  the  con- 
tents of  any  of  thtse  essay  s>  conceiving  that  it  has  discharged  its 
duty,  *  if  it  gives  to  the  world  only  surli  performances  as  arc 
calculated  to  be  useful  on  the  whole  }  and  it  it  endeavours  to 
prevent  bad  effects  from  any  parts  Of  such  performancts,  which 
It  has  teaaoQ  to  be  assured*  are  ilKfeunded  or  erroneous.^ 

We  applaud  the  Hightand  Society  for  including  this  bun« 
nets  of  levisal  within  the  line  of  tbctr  public  duty }  and  we 
recomm^d  it  to  SocietkSt  who  print  their  Transactions,  t^ 
ibllow  this  c.iample«  Papers  may  in  general  merit  pubticatioo  s 
h^at,  if  particular  partt  are  deemed  defective,  a  superintendhiK 
Committee  should  subjoin  notes,  for  tlie  sake  both  of  preserving 
the  credit  of  the  Society,  and  of  warnmg  the  ircautio  is  reader. 

Were  aU  csiaysy  which  aie.  prcKOtcd  fox  ampuo£c>  cnticised 
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In  the  first  instance,  the  Memoirs  nn  i  Transactions  of  public 
societies  would  be  more  valuable  than  they  are  at  present. 

The  firs:  paper  in  this  volume  is  intitled,  Jn  Essay  on  Kelp: 
cbnt.iiiiing  the  rise  and  progress  of  that  manufacture  in  the 
North  of  Scotland  j  its  present  state,  and  the  means  of  carryi 
ihg  it  to  a  greater  exteilt.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Walker,  Professor 
•f  Natunl  History,  Edmbnrgb*  Delivered  to  the  Society  iii 
i788.^Dr»  Walker  states  that  the  manufacture  6f  h!pf  *wmcH 
.  isalixivial  salt,  obtained  by  the  burning  of  sea  weeds*  and  coi<* 
sisls  chiefly  of  the  6zed  vegetable  alkali,  in  a  pretty  caustic, 
state/  did  not  commence  in  Scotland  till  about  the  year  1 720  ; 
tliat  its  value  was  so  little  known  in  1 754,  tliat  Mr.  Hector 
Miclean,  the  venerable  minister  of  the  island  of  Cdl,  with 
whoni  Dr.  Johnson  was  so  long  conversant,  sold  the  liberty  o£ 

f  the  Icclp  on  his  farm  to  an  Irish  manufacturer  for  two  guineas, 
V  lio  made  from  it  duting  that  season  25  tons ;  that  now, 
liO'A'tver,  as  an  article  of  commerce,  its  Value  is  generally  un- 
derstood j  and  ih.tt  in  1788  full  3000  tuns  had  been  made,, 
which,  at  61.  los.  per  ton,  amounts  to  i(;,50ol.  The  ex- 
t>ence  of  making  is  estimattsd  at  from  il.  to  3I.  per  ton. 

•  The  Doctor  next  mentions  those  plants  from  which  kelp  is  ma* 
nnfacturedj  vijt*  i.  fwus  wskuUsus^  Litin.  \  the  most  common 
sea  wracki  called  also  the  Sea  oak,  froni  the  resemblance  of 
its  leaves  to  thosie  of  the  oak  tree :  it  is  termed  in  the  Orkneys 
the  Black  Tang.  2.  Fucus  nodosus^  Liim. ;  the  knotted  sea 
Wrack,  or  be!I  Wrack,  called  in  Orkney  the  YellowTan;^.  3  Ftt' 

'  f//f  r/v///v/,  Linn,  i  the  jagged  or  serrated  sea  wrack,  called  in 
some  p!accs»  Ware.  4*  Fucus  digitaius^  Linn.  ;  the  Tangle, 
termed  in  Gaelic  Stamlj,  or  Slat-mhar.u — To  improve  the 
c^u.ility  of  kelp,  it  is  rccui^i mended  to  dry  and  burn  the  weeds 
as  soon  a6  possible ;  to  con^ii  iict  large  kilns,  and  to  keep  them 
el^an  1  to  rake  the  kelp  thoioughly  while  in  a  state  of  fusbn  $  ^ 
and  to  oresetve  it,  when  made,  from  all  wetness  and  moist  alr^  , 
Oil  me  shore*  of  the  sterile  islands  of  Scdtland,  this  manu«  ^ 
iacture  must  be  deemed  a  matter  of  importance,  since  in  man/ 
of  them  the  value  of  the  kel^  etceeds  that  of  the  lauded  pro- 
*perty ;  and  i;l  one  instance,  the  annual  produce  of  kelp  id 
above  thirty  times  the  value  of  the  rental  of  the  island.  Dr. 
W.  concludes  his  Essay  by  pointing  out  the  mcAns  of  extending 
this  trade  j  and  he  particularly  recommentl'^  ihc  cultivation  of 
sea  weeds,  which  the  Society  have  encouraged  by  their  pre- 
miums. 

The  2d  and  3d  papers  tr<;at  on  the  same  subject^  the  for* 
'mer,  by  Mr.  Angus  Beaton,  is  ou  the  Art  of  making  Ki/p,  and 
imwwaiimg  the  Growth  of  tht  Marine  Phwis  from  whUb  it  is 
m§it\  and  tfa^  latter,  by  Mr.  RobcM  Jameson,  is  intitled 
.  |tsr.  Jam«i8oi«  S  OhtervatUm  ' 
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Ohservntlotu  on  Kelpy  extracted  from  his  **  Outline  of  the  ^Jfcl- 
ncralogy  of  the  Shctl  iiid  isles  and  of  the  isle  of  Arran.*** 

On  tb£  Aieans  of  ifiti  odu^  ing  the  Litu  n  Alunujactur^  into  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,    By  Neil  Macvicari  Esq. 

The  object  proposed  in  this  paper  is  very  important,  and  tlic 
,  femarks  suggested  are  judicious.    *  Where  labour  is  cheap/ 
the  author  says«  '  it  must  infallibly  succeed,  if  the  people  are 
industrious.' 

The  following  paper  maj  be  said  also  to  treat  on  the  Linen 
Manufacture,  as  it  e»vcs  an  account  of  the  Sphvntig  of  Linen 
TafHt  in  Ross,  Caithness,  &c.  By  Mr.  James  Mill. — It  in- 
structs the  Society  in  the  mor^-  to  be  pursued,  in  order  t9 
assist  aiul  enco'.:rii;i"  tliis  brancli  of  manuf.jcturc. 

Inclosing  is  the  subject  of  the  next  paper,  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
and  is  reccmincntled  as  changing  the  steillity  of  the  soil,  and 
Inoderutlug  the  rigour  of  the  cHmate.  Hints  also  arc  given 
relative  to  the  diiferent  kinds  of  Fencinj^f. 

A  long  Essay  follows  on  Gretn  Crc^s,  by  Mr.  Patrick  Brodlc. 
The  green  crops  of  which  the  author  treats  are  turnips,  ^tatoes^ 
hansy  and  clwer.  He  says  that  he  writes  from  experience,  and 
his  observations  may  merit  the  attention  of  his  countrymen ; 
but  his  condemnation  of  the  pea*crop  will'  not  be  allowed  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  island. 

^  On  ike  pe<uliar  Circumstarwes  winch  tend  to  male  the  Use  of 

Horses  almost  universal,  in  agricultural  Operations,  in  the  High^ 
land  Districts  of  Scotland',  with  an  Inquiry  how  far>  and  \\  \t\\ 
what  effects,  Oxen  might  he  substituted  in  their  room.  By  Mr. 
T. Jolly. —Sonic  curious  clrcum?r;'.nccs  are  here  rclnted,  as  well 
as  some  jccuratc  observations  respecting  the  dirtcrence  between 
horses  and  oxen.  In  the  Highlands,  where  the  formrr  ani- 
mals are  turned  loose  to  get  their  own  living  wlieu  they  arc 
not  wanted,  it  is  common  for  a  man  to  be  possessed  of  twenty 
or  thirty  horses,  though  he  does  not  labour  (till)  above  six  or 
'  eight  acres  of  land  *,  and  they  aie  able  to  perform  this  work* 
though  they  are  often  lean  and  out  of  condition  %  which  would 
'  not  be  the  case  with  oxen:  for,  as" Mr.  Jolly  obsenres,  *  be- 
tween the  horse  and  the  ox  there  U  this  remarkable  difierence^ 
that  the  former,  if  he  get  but  a  handful  oF  corn  before  he  U 
Iiarnessed,  will  endure  moderate  labour ;   whereas  the  OX 

I  in  that  state  is  good  for  nothing.    He  has  neither  strengtK 

nor  spirit,  but  will  lie  down  the  moment  he  feels  the  draught; 
jior  is  it  possible  to  recruit  him,  but  by  the  summer  grass.' 
Tilis  fact  su&ciently  accounts  for  the  use  of  houses  iu.agrku^ 
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lUral  operations  in  the  Highlands  ;  and  till  certaio  alteratioat 
take  phce,  this  practice  seems  likely  to  continue. 

On  the  Advantages  of  %vn'uv:7ig  Fnsture  and  M^rrdoiv  Gr:unds 
in  the  Highlands.  By  John  Smith,  D.  D. — These  .ulvaiitarjcs 
are  represented  as  so  great  and  obvious,  so  suited  to  the  Hlgli-. 
lands,  and  so  easily  obtained  on  accoant  of  the  niultiplicicy 
.  and  descent  of  the  streams,  that  Dr.  S.  confident  tliat,  if  this 
mode  of  improvement  .were  coromon]y  known»  it  would  be 
generally  practised* 

On  tht  Mwmfagei  tf  Flanting  and  raising  Timher^  in  the  He- 
brides^ and  other  Parts  of  the  West  and  North-West  Coasts  of  the 
liigblaftds.  By  the  Same.-— As  it  appears  to  be  patriotic  to  en-' 
courage  in  this  district  the  raising  of  timber,  we  trust  that  Dr. 
S/s  arguments  and  statement^wiil  produce  a  suitable  effect. 

On  tht  Species  of  Crops  best  adupit  J  to  t^t^  Highlands.  By  the 
Same.  —  I^r.  S.  here  observes  that  the  iiiglilands  possess  abun- 
dance of  grabs  in  tlie  summer,  nnd  that  the  great  want  is  food 
fbr  cattle  in  winter,  both  green  and  dry  \  he  therefore  re- 
commends the  cuhivation  of  clover,  rye-grass,  turnips,  and 
kail  or  cabbage,  and  points  out.  liuw  these  crops  should  be  raised 
and  treated. 

'  Tp.thzs  Essay  is  subjoined  a  iMtor  on  the  same  Su^fct^  ad*^ 
dr/sied  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  "By  Mr.  G.  Robertson.  «>— 
The  Highland  farmer  is  here  advised  to  attempt  the  nising  of 
red  oats,  of  a  species  of  spring  wheat,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Gem^an  spefter,  of  red  yams,  of  white  yams,  and  of  the 
rata  baga. 

On  the  Propriety  of  burning  Heath  Grounds  for  the  Itnprovement 
of  Pasture.    By  Captain  Donald  Smith  of  the  84th  regiment* 
-  Tht  efficacy  of  this  practice  has  been  long  known. 

Four  tss  iys  on  the  Scottish  Fisheries  next  occur.    The  first 
is  intitled  Suggestions  for  promoting  and  improving  the  Fi^heries^ 
upon  the  Coasts  of  the  Highltinds  and  IsUSf  by  Mr.  John  W  illiams, 
and  contains  hints  ahd  directions  relative  to  tlie  herring  and  , 
white  fisheries.     *  * 

2d,  Ou  the  State  of  the  Fisheries  in  the  Islands  ofZitlandt  1 78(?. 
By  a  Native  of  Zethnd,— This  paper  relates  the  particuto  o£ 
this  dangerous  occupation,  and  points  out  bow  it  may  be  carried 
on  to  greater  advantage. 

.  3d,  On  the  Fisheries^  by  Mr.  William  Ferguson,  Shipmasfer  \ 
wliOffrom  long  cxpcriencc,recommends fishing  withbussesatsea. 

4dit  On  LUand  FotbviiSt  by  the  Rev.  Mrf  Bradfutei  who 
suggests  the  propriety  of  stocking  the  fresh  water  lakes.  t 

Two  Essays  follow,  on  the  subject  of  Puel.  The  first  con- 
fains  An  tntproxed  Mode  of  preparing  Peat- Fuel,  communicated 
by  George  Dempster,  £$4*  of  Dunichen.;  to  which  are  added 
^  £a  Meons 
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Mfanj  of  sappfyifig  the  Want  of  Coal,  a  a  J  prwiJing  Fuel  on  a 
Higk/ami  Estate^  withtht  jmailett  Lots  of  Time  and  Trouble  to  the 
Tenants;  and  Excerpts  frtm  an  Essay ^  ?<c.  By  Mr.  John 
Williams  of  Gllmcrtoii.— To  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands, 
the  contents  of  these  papers  must  be  very  interesting. 

The  Gaelic  language  is  next  made  a  subject  of  tiibcussion ; 
and  we  have  Remarks  on  some  Corruptions  ivhich  have  been  iniro" 
duced  into  the  Orthography  and  PronuncuUton  of  the  Gaelic  ;  ivtth 
Proposals  for  removing  thtm  and  restoring, the  Purity  of  the  Lum* 

guaee.  By  Capt.  Donald  Smith.«-*The8e  obsemtiont  will 
-prohably  be  amuiine  to  the  Scottish  antiquary. 

{l  Letter  from  a  Freeholder  of  In^emess-shire  to  Lord  Adam 
GordODy  on  Cutting  a  Canal  betwet  n  hn  emess  and  Fort  William  s 
and  an  tsiaf »  by  the  Rev.  James  Headricki  on  the  Praeticabi^ 
And  Advantages  of  this  propoted  Cut ;  conclude  the  volume :  the 
contents  of  which  evince  laudable  attention  in  the  inhnhitants 
of  Scotl.md  TO  fhe  iiTiprovemcnt  of  their  country-  As  the  soil 
ind  clim.uc  m\^y  certainly  be  meliorated  by  zealous  exertion 
and  pcrsevcranct*,  gentlemen  and  men  of  science  are  greatly 
to  be  commentied  for  endeavouring  to  direct  the  people  at 
large  to  the  mo^t  pruiitaUit:  lines  of  industry,  to  opca  every 
source  of  gain,  and  to  call  forth  every  latent  energy.  Jiffo^ 

^  .  * 

Art.  X.    Flora  Britanmca,  auctore  facoho  Edvnrdo  Smilh,  M.  D. 
Sac»LintuFr£s*,&c,  Sec,  Bvo.  2  Vob.  i6«.  boards.  While  .ii>oo. 

AT  length  we  have  die  great  satisfaction  of  announcing  the 
appearance  of  a  work,  which  his  been  for  some  years 
ardently  expected  by  Botanists,  not  only  of  our  own  but  of 
every  neighbouring  country  ;  and  it  cannot  be  said  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  as  ill  ruo<;t  of  a  similar  nature,  th.it  expectation  has  v 
been  kept  so  long  alive  only  to  experience  the  severer  disap-> 
pointment.  The  Flora  Britannica  (at  least  the  first  two 
volnmts  of  xu  eathiding  to  the  end  of  the  doss  Syngenesia,)  is , 
now  published }  and  the  preface  informs  us  that»  withul  the 
coarse  of  a  year,  i#e  may  look  for  die  remaining  part»  which 
is  to  be  compiled  in  a  similar  space*  We  could  have  wished, 
however,  to  have  seen  the  wlK>le  appear  at  once;  and  the 
rather  because  the  reason  alleged  for  delay,  viz.  the  present 
high  price  of  paper,  docs  not  seem  cither  to  be  sufficient  in  itself, 
or  to  be  less  likely  to  exist  a  year  hsnce  than  at  present.  A  more 
'Satistactorv  canne  might  have  been  found  in  the  difficulties 
which  are  universally  aliuweU  to  surround  the  chiss  Cryptogamia^ 
and  to  remove  wliich  will  require  much  time,  unusual 
trouble,  an  examinatioii  of  many  herbaria^  and  perhaps  an 
extensive  correspondence. 

Respecting 
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Respecting  the  necessity  for  a  new  Fbta  of  our  IsUod,  or 
'!>r.  Smith's  industry,  Icarmnp:,  candor,  and  abilities  for  the 
tnsk,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  diversity  of  sentiment:  the  literary 
world  has,  in  various  instances,  been  long  acquainted  with  the 
latter;  and  the  well  known  insufhciency  of  every  preceding 
Florii  affords  the  most  decisive  proof  of  the  former.—- We 
should  be  sorry  if,  by  this  observation,  we  were  considered  as 
detracting  from  the  merits  of  Mr.  Hudson  and  Dr.  Wtdieriag^ 
two  names  which  we  highly  esteetni  or  as  in  anywise  contra- 
dicting ottr  former  opinbn      The  Flora  AngUca  was  in  its 
time  a  truly  surprizing  performance :  its  audior  received  the 
doe  trihute  of  applause  from  his  own  countrymen,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  finding  himself  quoted  with  respect  by  the 
ir.ost  celebrated  writers  on  the  Continent :  but,  as  it  was  the 
first  work  of  the  kind  which  had  appeared  in  England  since  the 
reformation  effected  in  Botany  by  the  great  Linnc,  it  necessarily 
contained  many  imperfections  and  mistakes;  though  they  were 
ia  a  great  measure  suppHed  and  corrected  in  the  Botanical  Ar- 
rangements.   Althougli  this  work,  however,  was  so  greatly 
superior  to  any  of  the  kind  that  had  preceded  it,  yet  being 
principally  a  compilation,  containing  many  striking  errorSy 
and  having  adopted  Thunberg's  alterations  of  the  system, 
it  did  not  prove  so  extensively  useful  as  it  was  at  first  expected 
to  bes  and  it  left  a  wide  chasm,  which  the  Possessor  of  the 
Linnean  Herbarium  was  eminently  qualified  to  fill. 

Dr.  Smith  begins  his  preface  with  a  just  compliment  to 
Ray,  whom  he  calls  tlie  Father  of  the  Flora  Bniannica ;  and, 
.  after  having  slightly  traced  the  progress  of  Botany  in  England, 
he  proceeds  to  some  remarks  on  tiie  nature  and  design  of  his 
own  work  :  one  of  which, ^ — iiKiced  in  our  opinion  the  most 
important,  liiul  of  itself  suiliclcnt  to  stamp  the  hi|:;hest  value 
on  the  pubUcaiion, — wc  shall  cake  the  liberty  of  extracting; 
at  the  same  time  expressing  our  conviction  that,  if  every  writer 
could  say  what  Dr.  Sphere  says,  much  of  the  pieient  confusion 
of  science  would  never  have  existed. 

*  NIhS  fr9  €9ii^ario  iahui  (anctor)  quod  mm  ipse  temUOm  ett, 
Omim  jftq/Bam,  omnm  gmerkmm  ebaracierem  ad  mudem  tmhu  nhdkt 

et  quacunque  res  postularety  rfformavit.    Synonyma  auctorum  prrpense 

exquisivit  .*  si  demque  animus  alicuti  in  duhio  hetrcret^  ad  herbaria  origi- 

luuia  sese  contulit,     Descripttones  suat  ex  syLvestriius  piantist  quacunque 

Bceretf^us  desumpsit :  mtv  msua  iam  hAorwii  m^ttigavU  qutm  si 

mem  baeletm  tmt  traetamiset  rm,  aui  elkm  m  amm»  ImMiUi*  Nm 

vero  atidet  sperare  ^uod  ipse  solus  omnino  errormn  fuerit  mmtttiisf  at^  opus 

immaculatum  ocultt  lectorum  iuhjrccrit.    Hoc  autem  lireat  profiter't,  qu-tj 

HuUibt  art,-  atjectaldy  aut  ambo^^ibus  'vrrbarum,  qmt  xgnorarrt  studuit  celarr. 

Htc  solummodot  si  uUam  Jorsan  sibi  fa:  si:  inndicare^  iaus  detur^  quod 
I  I   ■  «  ' 

*  Sec  M>  Kcv.  K.  S.  voU  xxii.  p.  7|« 
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5^*4  8mith-^i^/«ra  Britanmca* 

sunmoptf^  e$m^  est  tmra  vk^et  it      mon  pohai  iueUfOtidetermhuwa^ ' 
fabm  iafitiidorshui  prtftmnf  eormuUmfue  ^em  foseere*^ 

The  only  alterations  which  Dr«  Smith  has  made  in  the 

Linnean  classification,  consist  in  removing,  from  the  diss 
'  Pe/ygamia,  those  plants  of  which  the  flowers,  though  differing 
in  their  sexual  organs,  agree  in  structarc;  and  in  the  totai 
abolition  of  the  order  Sym'cnesia  Alomgamia.  On  botli  these 
•points  wc  feci  inclined  to  coincide  v  lth  him,  though  wc  must 
,  confess  that  we  have  some  lie  sit.it'tnn  respecting  the  lull  propriety 
of  the  latter;  or  rather  we  think  that,  if  in  England  there  may 
be  fewer  no  plants  wliich  deserve  to  hz  referred  to  this  order,  , 
\et  ii  ought  nut  on  that  account  to  bc  entirely  abolished  : 
oecause,  in  many  cases,  and  remarkably  in  the  genus  Lobelia^^ 
the  antherss  are  not  only  coi;inectcd,  but  so  completely  fastened 
together  as  to  form  one  body,  and  not  to  allow  of  separation  un* 
less  by  .violently  rending  them. — We  shall  say  no  more  concern- 
ing the  general  plan  of  the  work,  but  pass  to  a  paniciilar  notice 
of  its  contents.  In  discharging  this  duty,  it  appears  to  as  that  wc 
cannot  perform  a  more  accepubte  service  to  our  readers,  tlian 
by  remarking  the  instances  in  which  the  present  Fhrn  differs 
from  Its  predecessors;  among  which  we  shall  principally  con- 
fine ourselves  to  tint  of  Dr.  Withering*,  as  the  most  pericct, 
for  the  sake  of  comp  \ri";oii.  We  shall  forbear  to  obtrude  our  ' 
own  opinion,  cxccju  where  we  have  had  peculiir  opportunities 
of  exammmg  any  pl:nit and,  as  far  us  possible,  we  shall 
cndeayouT  to  avoid  copying  those  remarks  which  have  already 
appeared  in    English  Botany,"  or  any  other  publication* 

Page  2.  In  the  very  first  genus»  that  of  Saikamia^  we  Are 
iCnick  with  a  seeming  inconsistency ;  for  we  here  find  two 
species  only-  enumerated  (the  herbacea  and  frutmsttt)  whereas 
in  Eng.  Bot.  tab.  415,  the  var.  a  of  <he  former  was  figured  as  a 
distinct  plant,  under  the  name  of  S,wmta,  and  we  were  given 
to  understand  that  the  other  varieties  were  also  to  appear  as  so 
many  species.  We  rrJoite  that  Dr.  S.  has  seen  reason  for 
changing  his  opinion  on  this  head  j  and  we  confess  that  our 
only  fear  is  lest  the  two  now  described  should  not  bear  the 
test  of  cxamniation  by  the  sea  shore,  since  the  plant  varies  con- 
siderably from  soil  and  situation. 

6*  CAara  tomna^sa^  Hnds.  and  With,  (not  Linn.)  is  made 
Jhe  var.  ^  of  ChiAtda,^  Under  C»JlexUis^  a  reference  ii 
given  10  the  plate  of  Cmifervn  nidificat  Fhr^  Dan,  tab.  76 »,  which 
dissipates  much  doubt  ihst  bad  been  attached  to  that  figure* 

7.  Dr.  Smithy  according  to  his  observations  in  E.  B.,  brings 
the  genus  Zostera,  under  the  class  MMandria^  and  denies  t£tt 
existence  of  Z*  ^ceamca^  Linn,  as  a  native  of  the  British  shores.  , 
^i'i^s  last  befalls  *  tm  gtutris  pkm^i^  f  an4|  if  the  6gure  and 

\o>  ^escriftio^ 
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description  of  it  in  Uftcrl's  Annnlcn,  f^-^riculus  9,  tab.  4.  be 
accurate,  it  can  have  no  connection  with  oar  species,  but  bc- 
bclongs  to  Hexandria  Alonogynia, 

1 8.  Kronica  fruiuu/jja  is  first  introduced  a$  a  British  plant 
found  on  Cruachan,  Argylesbtre,  and  on  Ben  Lavef«* 

19;  Venmeo  humifitsa^  Dicks.  ( Fhr,Setit.y  is  made 

W.  $  of  V*  Krpyllijdia. 

43.  Schcem/i  mgticantf  made  a  Cypems  hj  Withering*  is 

brought  back  to  its  original  genus. 

46.  Schosnus  fuscust  Linn*  is  reduced  to  a  variety  of  S-alhtt, 
as  had  been  long  since  suspected. 

48.  A  new  species.of  Sarput,  under  .the  mmt  ol multicauiifp 

is  introduced  from  the  Isle  of  6kye. 

•  53.  Scirpus  auitraliSi  Syst.  Vcg.  and  S.  Romanus,  Sp.  PI.  arc 
made  the  varieties  {3  ami  y  of  i'.  hotou  hcLniis  t  with  a  remark 
that  the  species  are  joined  on  a  collation  ot  die  original  speci- 
mens of  Linne,  Jacquiii,  andScguier*,  and  an  observation  of 
thd  former  in  his  more  recent  manuscripts* 

68.  Pbleum  nodetum^  Sp.  PI.  is  the  var.  y  of  P.pratfnsi;  and 
page  7 1 ,  Alopeeurus  paniceutt  Sp.  Fl.  is  the  var,  $  of  Pkleum 
^rimiuntf  which  is  the  ^Upictiriit 'fOMSpelientif  of  Sp.  Fl.  'and 
\Vitherin^.-*«Thi8  Species  was  first  refenred  to  thu  genus  hj 
.  Dr.  Schreber. 

In  the  genus  Agroitis,  there  ^ems  to  have  existed  little  more 
than  a  tissue  of  mistakes;  and  indeed  not  only  here,  but 
throughou:  all  the  genera  of  gramin>i,  our  task  i^^  fir  from 
pleasant:  since  every  step  obliges  us  to  point  out  ^uaic  new 
error,  which,  till  the .  appearance  of  the  present  workj  had 
escaped  detection. 

78.  A^rosiu  vlnealisy  "With,  is  made  once  more  A,  cumna, 

79.  jQmiit  a/pina.  With.  —     '       •  ■  '  '     A,  setacea, 

80.  Agrostis  canitta.  With.  —  ^  the  0  var*  oCA.  vulgaris^ 
T7nder  this  speciesi  it  had  been  already  remarked  in  the  Botanical 
Arrangements  that  it  was  not  the  plant  so  called  by  linno. 

83.  Foa  triOata,  With,  is  from' its  habit  brought  backto^ 
the  genus  Aira^  with  which  it  has  more  affinity. 
85 .  Jira  motttamit  Huds*  and  With. -(not  Linn.)  is  made  vaif. 

^*  of  A.JIexuosa. 

96.  Dr.  Smit^  has  followed  Mr.  Salisbury  ia  soikiDgFiiiUM 
Jlmtans  a  Poo,  retaining  the  trivial  name. 

1 01.  Poa  flexuQsay  nov,  spec,  is  introduced,  gathered  by  Mr. 
Mackay  on  Ben  Nevis. 

113.  i'tiiuca  rubru  £i  ttnuifolia^  With,  are  the  varieties  |3  and 
y  of  F  oyina;  and  page  1 14  i**.  vmpara  [F»  ^vina,  ^  Linn.)  is 

at  length  considcied  as  a  distinct  species* 


56  Smlth^FUrs  Briiannka* 

1 1 6.  Fesiuca  cambrica  et  glabra^  Hudi.  and  With,  are  t|ie 
varieties  p  and  y  of  F.  rubra. 

iiy.  helium  hoinoidesy  llutia.  and  With.  iS|  from  its  affiMity 
ta  the  Futucoi  placed  in  that  |;enus,  and  jiamed  F.  uniglumu^ 

120.  Bnmus  giganteus  is  made  Fesiuea  pgantutt  after  tlie 
opmioD  of  VUlarfl. 
.  On  the  subject  of  the  ^rmiy  af(er  the  ahle  and  com*  ^ 
ptehensive  paper  published  In  the  fourth  vol|im^  of  the  Tran^ 
^cttpns  of  die  Linnean  Society  %  \%  is  needless  to  make  any 
remark. 

145.  Dr.  Smith  takes  the  opportunity  of  observing;  that  the 
figure  of  Arundo  ^pigejct,  E,  B.  tab.«402,  by  mistake  drawn 
destitute  of  the  down  at  the  base  of  the  iJowercr,  as  well  as 
of  the  ansta  at  the  back;  and  he  adds  that  the  Arundinesy  an 
extremely  natural  genus,  ouplit  on  no  account  to  be  divided 
J)ecause  of  tlic  number  of  fluwejfciS|  a  circvfinstan<^e  which 
varies  in  difficrent  species. 

.  174.'  GaJhitfi  mMtanutfit  yTith.  (not  liinn.)  is  described 
under  the  name  of  G.  W'itbiringiL 

17^.  Go/mm  prmtmhefu^  With,  is  ascertained  to  be  G« 

faxati/ft  Linn. 

1 76.  Galium  ipuriuniy  Huds.  and  With,  is  called  G.  irtcorn^\ 
and  Dr.  Smith  gives  his  opini<)n  that  it  is  spcf  tfically  distinct 
from  G.  jptjriufTi^  Linr?. 

Under  the  foiiowing  genus,  thrtt  of  Ruhia^  we  must  obst  rve 
that  we  have  strong  reasons  for  belief  that,  if  R,  ttnctoruvt^ 
Linn.,  be  not  really  a  native  of  England,  there  are  nevertheless 
two  species  indigenous  to  ihiS  country. 

195.  Potajmgtton  serratuttif  Huds.,  is  made  the  var.  |3  of 
p.  crispum,  of  which  the  leaves  are  generally  (we  belieye  not 
always)  serrated  towards  the  tips. — would  however  take 
the  Ubertv  of  observing  that  there  is  a  specimen  in  the  old  her* 
baria  at  Oxford,  which  seems  to  differ  from  any  that  we  ever 
pbserved  }  and  Professor  Willdetiow,  in  his  new  edition  of  the 
Spec.  Plant,  vol.  L  page  715,  expressly  says  that  these  tifo 
plants  are  distinct. 

197.  Poiamogftw  wmmim  is  considered  as  a  var.  pf  P*pee^ 
t7aium» 

201.  Dr.  Smith  has  removed  Ltt:u»i  mdkla  from  the  situa- 
tion in  which  it  was  placed  by  Lmne,  and  coT  rlriued  by  all 
snb:;.4acnt  writers  to  the  time  of  Gmclin  and  Rod),  who 
restored  the  genus  originally  made  by  DilUnius,  and  called  this 
little  £lant  Jtaduk  Ihmdeu  In  the  \vork  befDrc  us  it  is  termed 

  -    I  ^ 

*  See  Bl  Rev*  vol.  xxxi.  N.  S.  p.  36^. 
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Jladlola  millegranat  a  mme  pirhaps  more  apposite  :  but  surely 
the  nomenclature  of  Botany  is  already  darkened  by  a  suificteot 
cbiid  of  Synonyms  \  and  aibUrary  aUerations  can  only  increase 
confusion. 

237.  Campantda  rapmeutmiet  is  introduced  as  a  new  BriUsti 
mcies  found  by  Dr.  Skrimshlre,  at  Blair  in  Scotland  |  and|  on 
the  authority  of  the  Buddkian  coUection,  in  some  woods  ia 
Oxfordshire. 

260.  Lomcero  caprifolium  nppears  for  the  first  time  in  an 
English  FkfVf  as  gathered  in  Oxfordshire  and  Cambridge* 
fhire. 

276.  Chenopodium  vlride^  Curtis,  urctinum,  Huds.  (not  linn.) 
is  called  C.  fh  ifclium. 

290.  kiucn  inuttdutum  is  removed  to  the  genus  Hjdrocot^U^ 
retaining  the  specific  name.- 

307.  Htraeleum  angusti/'olhmt .  Linn*.  Maat.,  found  by  Ws* 
Teesdale  in  Yorkshire^  appears  as  a  distinct  species  1  while 
rhe  plant  which  had  been  so  named  by  English  writets  is  now 
justly  made  //.  sphondyKum^  var.  |3. 

30H.  Dr.  S.  adopts  Tonrnefort's  genus  Mtum  s  whtch|  as 
he  observes,  approadies  very  r^t^x  to  Ltgmticttms  and  he  calls 
die  'Jbhamanta  meum  Sp.  PI.,  Afri/r?j  Atkamanticum. 

325.  Caucalis  scandicinny  With.,  is  most  justly  restorfc^  to 
Its  proper  place,  and  to  the  name  of  Scaruiix  antbriscus  originaily 
given  to  it  by  Linne. 

375.  Dr.  Smith  separates  the  variety  (3  of  juneus  acutus^ 
and  makes  it  a  distinct  species  under  the  name  of  J,  manttmus; 
as  had  been  previously  done  by  the  Cher,  de  Lamarck  in  the 
Botantcd  part  of  the  French  Encyclopedia :  from  which  we  shall 
eactract  the  characters  of  the  two  species»  because  they  appear 
|o  us  more  immediately  decisive  than  those  of  the  Fhra  Briu 

**  7.  aeutui  L*  eutmo  nudo^  apke  Kvahit  famadi  tenmmdi 
vrnteaatOf  tti^pm^  eafycc  duplo  longiore,   y»  morUimtu — culmo  nuJo  vtu- 
ermiatQ  pu^gmltf  jpomula  mvUucrMd  iatmdi,  ti^ndd  kn^Hidmt  ^aljdtm'* 

383.  Jttncus  castatieuSf  a  species  nearly  approaching  to  y« 
Jacqmnt^  for  which  Dr.  Hull  and  Mr.  Symmons  had  mistakea 
It,  is  introduced  as  a  British  plant  gathered  on  fien  Lawen  faf 

Mr  Did;  son  '.uid  Mr.  Mack  ay. 

393.  Much  confusiou  is  removed  respecting  the  Rumex  ma» 
ritimusy  under  which  it  appears  that  two  distincc  species  had 
been  united.  R.  mantimus  of  Curtis,  different  from  what  had 
been  so  called  by  JLJnnc,  and  also  by  the  other  English  authors, 
is  here  named  R,  palustris ;  and  its  specific  character  is  made 
to  depend  chiefly  on  the  whorles  bdng  |nore  discaittj  and  the 
tpf  th  ^  the  vahrcs  diQfter, 

3?S'  ft 


Smith — Flora  Lritann  ci, 

395.  It  is  suspected  that  Rumesc  />alttdowSf  Huds.f  which 
liad  aUcays  been  n  source  of  doubt,  nuiy  be  a  var*  R,  pqiHt' 
ileus  {i!dt  'R»  hfdrohpothum^  \iX\A'^\\.h.). 

40 1 «    Aluma  Immtolataf  With,  is  made  the  var.  (3  of  A. 

411.  We  find  EpUohiunt  roicum^  a  new  species  nenrly  allied 
to  E"  vtontanum.    It  li.i  .  -^'w^r  !><   n  figured  in  li.  B.  tnl).  ^^9*;- 

4:  ;.  Pofygenum  penijivati.ium,  i*lor.  Lond.,  is  ai>certaincd  to 
he  the  i*.  litpatL^filiumy  Linn. 

455.  ^axifraga  rivul/irisy  Linn.,  fir<?t  apj  ;  ars  as  an  Engiiiih 
plant  gathered  by  Dr.  Townson  on  j'cn  Nevis. 

467.  SiUm  paraduxa^  {Cucubalus  visccsiUf  Huds.)  which  had 
utit  been  noticed  in  Withering,  is  given  on  the  authority  of 
•  S^rrNewtoHi  id  Ray,  as  an  inhabitant  of  Dover  Cliffs. '  At  the 
cad  of. the  description,  is  the  following  very  pertinent  remark: 
■  *  ^natfta  apuif  auctores  tie  hoc  plaraa  xonf\mo? 

46S.  Luiubiilus  BtLi'ii  13  made  a  Siurji'y  aiui  caiitd  S.  injlata  . 
»  most  appropriate  term,  hut  iht  whole  Botanical  world  has  long 
Inown  H  under  the  name  cj'  Uehtn I 

469.  Ctuubaku  Ottits  is  also  removed  to  the  genus  Stitne, 

496.  A  curious  discovery  is  here,  made,  that  all  British 
authors  (except  Lightfoot)  had  reverted  the  phints  called  by 
CtroMtium  vul^fiium  tt  viscon/m;  but,  as  this  has  bectt 
Mice  observed  in  £•  B,  tab*  789  and  790,  we  sh^  say  na 
mote  on  the  subject. 

49S.  Dr.  Smith  most  liberally  removes  the  S^ghta  cercutoictes 
from  the  genus  in  he  had  originally  placed  it,  and 

follows  Curtis  in  making  it  a  Cerast'mm g  adopting  also  tho 
tvivial  name  which  he  Ii.kI  given  to  it. 

507  ^ptrgttla  pentandra  is  admitted  on  the  authority  of 
Dilicnius. 

517  Euphorbia  strKia  (E.  B,  tab.  333)  is  made  the  var.  ^ 
of  H.  pLijpl}i*a. 

5*9.  Euphorbia  esula^  Linn,  new  to  England,  is  introduced 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Mackay,  who  found  it  near  Edinburgh* 
.  527.  Prunus  avium^  With,  is  the  var.  y  of  P.  mv/iv. 
^529.  Dr.  Smith  removes  CnU^^us  Meyaeantha  to  the  icedas 
jllapilui  i  and  Crat^us  aria,  S$rius  aticuparia^  and  Smrbui 
^yMda,  to  the  genus  Pyruf, 

543.  We  find  a  new  species  of  Ruluf  called  torjHfilius^ 
which  had  hitherto  been  confounded  with  the  common 
fr»tit§sm%  but  which  seems  distinct  from  it  by  many  marks^ 
and  especially  by  the  calyx  of  the  fruit  being  inflected. 

563.  All  the  Hiirish  species  which  Linnc  had  arranged 
iiader  the  genus  CMidemum,  with  tlie  exception  of  the 

commois 
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common  Celandine  (C.  majus)  arc  separated  from  it,  and  named 
according  to  Tourncfort,  Glauda.  The  specific  names  arc 
also  altgred  from  ^/aucium,  csrtj'uulatum^  and  h^bridum,  to 
iuteutn^  phcemceuntf  and  yielttfeum* 

574.  Cistut  salicifolius^  Huds.  it  lefcxr^  to  C  ledifoUuSy 
lion. 

587.  Rammcuhu  nptfins  b  made  the  yar.  ^of  R.jkmmtiia, 
Its  dimiiitttive  size  may  be  fairlf  attributed  to  its  places  of 
growth ;  and  we  have  fiequemly  observed  that  the  plant,  even 
in  its  most  common  appearance,  sends  forth  roots  from  the 
joints  of  the  stem,    •  - 

593«  Rnmhculus  parvu/us,  L.-—  new  to  England,  is  admitted 
to  a  place  in  the  British  F/ora^  having  been  gathered  by  Mr* 
T.  W.  Hycr,  near  Bristol. 

On  the  subject  of  the  alterations  made  in  the  genus  Mentha 
we  shall  say  nothing,  because  the  public  are  already  in  posses- 
sion of  a  very  abk  treatise  on  thi$  head  in  the  £fth  volume  of 
the  Linnean  Transactions  •. 

642.  The  two  British  species  of  Melissa  are  carried  to  the 
^enus  Thymus f  with  the  following  note: 

*  De  harum  genere  tie  minimus  qii'idem  mihi  scrybulus  restat ;  villi 
enim  coarctati  in  caljcis  fauce^  daitcsque  super  'ivres  baud  fattiguUi^  Thynm 
froprii  sunt,  nee  m  MeBstS  wrd  ( offieinalt)  invemuiOurJ 

Concerning  the  new  Melittis  grandijlora^  Dr.  Smith  will 
excuse  our  observing  that  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  hardly  afford 
a  suiRciently  durable  character;  since  in  gardens  we  have  known 
them  vary  in  a  considerable  and  singular  manner.— >We  do  not 
mean  to  amtgn  goodness  of  the  species^,  hot  merely  to 
throw  out*  a  hint  winch  may,  be  of  service.- 

659.  jfntirrbimtm  nunspessulanum  is  given  as  a  synonym  of 
'A»  repensf  and  Dr.  Smith  states  it  as  his  opinion  that  A. 
nrvense  was  nevcf  found  in  England,  but  that  its  insertion  in 
the  Phrm  Angika  originated  in  a  mistake  made  by  Mr.  Hudson. 

679.  Mfagrum  sativim  is,  from  the  inflated  pod»  referred  to 
'  the  genus  Alytsum, 

690.  Cochlearia  coronopus  Is  called  Coronopus  Ruelliiy  according 
to  Gaejtner  *,  and  Lepidium  didynum  is  also  m4de  a  Coronoptu^ 
retaining  the  trivial  name. 

709.  The  specific  appellation  of  the  common  wall-flower  is 
changed  to  fruticulosus,  under  a  suspicion  that  it  is  a  different 
|)lant  from  the  C.  cheiri  so  frequently  seen  in  gardens. 

713.  Cardamine peiraa  is  CzilcdArakis hiipida^  and  C.  hastulataf 
JL  B.  made  the  var.  |3. 

rrr^  .  1  -jJi  —  

*  See  M;  ReT.  vol  jug^i*     S.  p.  91, 

•     .  *   748.  Fu* 
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748.  Fumaria  intermedia.  With.'  is  abccrtaincd  to  be  the 
F.  solida ;  and  F.  capnotdes  of  the  same  author,  the  F*  UtUa  of 
Linn. 

792.  Ti-ifoUum  agrpriufjif  Huds.,  appears  as  7*.  procumhenSf 
Ltnn. :  but  we  own  ourselves  surprized  to  find  the  plant, 
which  all  British  authors  liad  known  by  the  latter  name, 
considered  as  a  var.  of  fUformt:  sorely  it  had  not  escaped 
the  accurate  author^  that  the  flowers  in  one  were  pedttnciUatc» 
in  the  other  sttsUe, 

'  794*  Lotus  difmus^  a  species  hitherto  nndeseribed,  is  intio> 
ducedon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Dickson  and  Mr.  Beel^. 
815.  SoHchus  cmadensu^  Linn,  changes  its  name  to 

825.  Hier actum  tarnxict,  and  Liontsdon  mdumnaU,  are  fC« 
moved  to  the  frfnn^  Herljpmis. 

^50.  Dr.  S  niih  follows  Mr.  Curtis  in  making  the  StrraiuU 
Mrvcfuis,  a  Cirduus, 

873.  Gtuiphaiium  mmtnnurn,  ?Iu(is.  (('ItTcrcnt  from  Fi!a:^o 
woniatia  L.)  resumes  the  specific  name  of  minimum^  originally 
given  to  it  by  the  elder  Botanists. 

900.  The  genus  Matricaria  is  stripped  of  all  its  British 
speciesi  except  M.  fhammtlia  g  the  others  being  carried  to  the 
new  genus,  Pyniirumf  which  also  includes  dtytMipmm 
mdorum.  See  £.  B.  tab.  6^6, 

9I2«  The  CnOmrm  inardi  appears  as  a  British  plant*  op 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Dickson's  Hartiu  twau^ 

We  here  for  the  present  take  our  leave  of  this  learned 
author,  and  his  valuable  work  \  of  which  we  shall,  in  common 
with  all  other  Botanists,  impatiently  expect  the  concluding 
volumes. — The  length  to  which  this  critique  has  been  neces- 
sarily extended  allows  us  only  to  add  tint,  if  in  the  conrse  of 
it  we  have  ventured  to  express  any  doubts,  or  to  diifcr  in 
Opinion  from  Dr.  Smith,  wc  trust  that  we  lu\  e  done  it  with 
that  candor  for  which  he  is  himself  so  conspicuous*,  and  with 
that  diffidence  which  cannot  but  be  felt  by  all  those  who  con- 
sider his  ability,  his  indefatigable  iiuluauy,  and  the  peculiar 
advantages  which  he  enjoys.  The  Botany  ol  Great  Britain^ 
whidi  has  long  been  deeply  indebted  to  him  for  many  oma- 
mentSy  and  especially  for  the  foundation  of  the  I^nn&n 
Sodetf,  has  now  received  an  ^additional  proof  of  his  zeal 
and  atuchment  \  relying  on  which,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
asserting  that  these  islaiidt  are  now  in  possession  of  the  bat 
Fkrm  yet  published. 
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Art.  XT.  Ante  dot  tx  of  the  Art:  in  England  ^  or  comparative  Re- 
marks on  Architecture,  Sculpciue,  and  Painting,  chiffly  illus- 
trated by  Speciment  at  Oxford.  By  the  Rev.  James  Dal- 
laviray,  M.B.  F.&A.  £tcl  Manha^'t  Secretary.  8voy  pp.  526. 
lot.  6cl.  Boardi.   CadcU  and  Daviea^  i8oo. 

WHiLB  OA  the  coactneiit  the  works  of  afchilect*  are 
wantonly  mutilated  or  destroyed,  and  those  of  tta- 
tuartes  and  painters  are  torn  from  the  places  to  which  they 
had  been  (as  it  were)  consecrated,  with  as  mnch  indtflerencc 
as  MummittS  saw  the  most  celebrated  productions  of  antient 
Grecian  taste  removed  from  Corinth ;  we  can  here  collect  the 
treasures  of  successive  generattons,  undisturbed  by  lawless  in- 
vaders %  and  though  Great  Britain  has  taken  an  actix'e  and  very 
expensive  part  in  the  wars  of  Europe,  it  hns  yet  been,  and  wc 
hope  ever  will  be,  secured  from  their  subversive  and  wide- 
wasting  ravages.  Our  insular  security,  and  utumnnoyabkmss^ 
if  wc  may  be  allowtd  the  word,  have  long  enabled  us  to 
accumulate  internal  riches  and  comfort.  In  cw  ry  direction, 
the  country  is  covered  with  palaces,  and  decorated  with  scenery 
in  which  ihc  hand  of  art  has  assisted  nature  \  while  the  wealth 
of  individuals  has  been  employed  in  Greece,  in  Italy,  and  in 
other  parts,  to  purchaie  and  transpott  to  their  native  country* 
a  variety  of  the  scattered  and  precious  remains  of  antient  art. 
Our  buildings,  their  decorations,  and  their  internal  treasures* 
have  considerable  claims  to  the  attention  of  geniui ;  and,  per* 
kaps,  from  a  want  of  national  vanity.in  this  respect,  we  have 
omitted  to  render  common  justice  to  ourselves.  Though  it 
b  not  to  be  di^uiscd  that  we  have  not  sufficient  specimens  to  . 
constitute  a  complete  school  of  the  arts;  ;.nd  that  a  student,  who 
is  anxious  to  att  lin  exrellenc?,  will  reasonably  sigh  to  explore 
those  regions  which  were  once  the  favourite  depositories  of  Ge- 
nius ;  yet  it  must  be  observed,  that  our  possessions  of  this  kind 
•  arc  more  important  tlian  they  are  usually  supposed  to  be  ;  and 
that,  in  the  rage  for  foreip^n  travel,  we  have  been  too  much6Vr.7r/- 
gers  at  Hi^iac.  Such  a  book  as  that  which  is  iiuw  bclorc  us,  there- 
fore, was  very  much  wanted ;  and  we  congratulate  the  public 
that  the  execution  of  it  has  fallen  into  such  able  han^s.  By  this 
expression,  we  mean  not  to  pay,  Mr.  Dallaway  any  immodeiate 
compliment,  no|  to  speak  of  his  work  as  possessing  supereminent 
merit.  He  is  probably  chargeable  with  various  omiasions  and^ 
errors^  because  in  the  execution  of  such  a  survey  they  are; 
almost  unavoidable :  but,  whatever  be  the  imperfections jof  thtff 
volume,  it  will  be  found  to  manifest  knowlege  and  taste  \  and 
to  be  written  in  a  manner  which  is  calculated  to  inform,  ta- 
amuse,  and  to  excite  a  love  of  tlic  arts.  A  deep  scientific 
work  it  was  not  Air.  D.'s  object  to  produce  \  and  in  one  respect 
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he  ckaigns  it  to  be  little  more  than  ;i  descriptive  catalogue,  or 
what  we  call  "  a  Com  pan  ion  in  a  Post-chaise,"  > 

'  "  **  qucm  tollere  rhedd 

Passu''   HOR. 

though  it  would  be  doing  it  injustice  to  say  that  it  possesses  no 
higher  merit.  To  his  anccJntcs  of  the  Arts  in  En;»land,  are  added  ' 
comparisons  with  the  most  celebrated  specimens  in  Italy,  which 
a  tour  to  Rome  and  Florence  enabled  him  to  form  \  and  he' 
ht9  endeavoured  to  bring  into  one  concise  view  whatever 
was  most  essential  to  a  general  knowlege  of  the  subject  under 
discussion. 

The  nature  of  this  undertaking  did  not  admit  of  engravings: 
but  Mr.  Dallaway  laments  the  omission  of  them  as  a  ddfi-* 
ckncy^'and  refers  to  works  in  which  perfect  representations 
are  to  be  seen.   Lovers  of  architecture  are,  at  the  same  time» 

particularly  recommended  not  to  satisfy  thcms<  Ives  with  the 
study  (if  thr  plans  and  elevations  of  buildings,  biiX  actually  to 
inspect  those  structures  which  are  admlrpc!  for  their  Fupcrior 
beauty.  Of  th  it  ?^pf'cies  which  is  commonly  termed  Gothic^  this 
island  boasts  of  many  extremely  bea\itifnl  as  well  an  magnificent 
specimens  and  justice  to  the  taste  ar.d  genius  oi  our  ancestors 
demands  that  Liiv-y  sliould  be  specified,  and  made  more  gene- 
rally known.  An  able  history  and  detail  of  ihe  Gothic  style 
would  be  a  very  acceptable  work ;  and,  since  the  attention  of 
the  curious  has  lately  been  directed  towards  this  object,  we 
are  rather  surprized  that  a  Gothic  Tour,  or  a  Visit  xm  our 
Sacred  Gothic  Edifices,  has  not  been  published.  If  a  similar 
design  were  judiciously  executed,  we  have  no  doubt  that  ft 
♦  '  would  find  ample  patronage.  Mr.  Dallaway  has  furnished 
abundant  materials  for  such  a  work;  and  in  the  interim  his 
present  publication  forms  a  very  desirable  substitute. 

A  description  of  the  magniSccnt  repository  of  the  Arts  at 
Oxford  is  a  principal  object  with  the  author ;  and  a  residence 
there  for  nine  vtvirs  p'.ive  \\\m  sufficient  opportunities  for  examin- 
ation, yet  we  arc  not  sure  that  his  statements  and  judgments  will 
afford  universal  satisfaction  \  because  in  matters  of  taste,  as 
well  as  of  faith,  discordant  opinions  will  ever  subsist.  If  this 
should  be  the  case,  we  leave  the  controversy  to  mere  artists 
and  antiquaries :  our  engagements  arc  too  multifarious  to 
allow  us  to  engage  in  debates  respecting  an  altar-piece,  a 
itatue»  or  a  picture ;  a^id'  perhaps  Mr.  D.  himself  would  not 
be  very  desirous  of  such  an  employment  for  his  pen.  He 
modtttly  says  of  himself^  that  <  every  expectation  he  has 
formed  of  the  public  acceptance  of  these  pages  would  be  com- 
pletely gratified,  could  they  recommend  to  the  younger  studqitt 
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oftT^.c  university  the  love  and  pursuit  of  the  arts^  by  pointing 

OOt  the  opportunities  which  they  enjoy.* 

To  exer.-.pt  \\\c  study  of  the  arts  from  the  imputation  of 
bein^  a  light  and  fiivolous  pjarsuit,  Mr.  D.  observes  in  gencraJ« 
that, 

*  When  apph'ed  to  objects  of  their  proper  destination,  the  art?  arc 
capable  of  e:k.tcnding  the  iplierc  of  our  intellect,  of  supplying  new  ideas, 
and  of  preteating  ta  Vk^  a  view  of  times  and  places,  whatever  be  tbeir 
interval  or  distance.  They  are  a  soiirce  of  agrccahic  sensatiotts»  whk^  - 
dispense  as  much  utility  a«  pleasure  throu;;h  the  intcrcounes  of  life? 
wl\ich  add  a  grace  to  society*  and  lend  theii  charms  tven  toprofiaund 
*olitude.* 

There  is  much  justice  in  this  remark;  and  have  frc- 
«|uentiy  wished  that  the  attention  of  our  clerj^Vi  who  nrc  often 
placed  in  retired  situatious,  w-is  more  tiircctetl  to  the  study  ot 
the  arts:  which  wouhl  furnish  ;in  inexhaustible  fu:id  of  . 
amusement,  with.jut  degradini^  their  character,  or  in  any  de- 
gree unfitting  tlicm  ior  the  scriuus  duties  of  their  profcision. 

The  work  before  us  is  divided  into  three  parts  :  the  first  treat- 
ifig  of  itf!r«£iMirfV>— othe  aecood,  of  5rifjl<»r/»«^nd  the  third, 
of  Piuntings  and  each  part  is  subdiYided  ihto  sections. 

The  fint  section  of  Parti,  treats,  of  die  introduction  of 
what  is  generally^  though  improperly,  termed  the  G^hlc  style. 
Mr.DaUaway  conjectures*  but  witliout  advancing  any  satis- 
'factory  arguments  in  support  of  his  opinion,  that  it  arose 
from  the  mere  love  of  novelty,  or  firom  the  caprice  of  the 
Italians.  The  orCgio  of  this  style  it  is  perhaps  difHcuIt  t<a 
discover:  but  Its  variations,  improvements,  and  the  distinguish- 
ing features  of  the  various  kinds  which 'were  produced  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  it  may  not  be  dilhrult  to  enumerate  and 
describe.  Between  the  Gothic  and  the  Grecian  architecture, 
there  is  a  most  striking  dissonance.  The  Grecian  temples 
were  decorated  by  external  columns  or  porticoes ;  t!ie  Gothic 
have  their  columns  wiihin,  displiying  only  extern.il  arcades. 
—The  Grecian  temples  were  not  lofty,  but  the  Gothic  ^rc 
raised  to  a  great  height,  and  are  distinguished  by  towers ;  par« 
ttcularly  by  spires>  to  which  there  b  nothing  in  any  degree 
anabgoiM  in  the  sacred  stnietuies  of  the  Green  and  Komans.  • 
The  mostbeatttifiil  Gothic  buildings  are  also  distinguished  by 
the  long  nle,  the  clustered  column,  the  expanded  and  enrich^k 
WindoWf  .the  pointed  arch,  the  vaulted  roof,  and  by  a  variety 
oC  ornaments  and  decorations  which  are  peculiar  to  that  style. 
Wcmay  not  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  its  principles,  because 
JKme  of  the  Gothic  architects  have  transmitted  treatises  of  their 
-art;  and  were  some  of  their  works  to  be  destroyed,  the  most 
ingcmiotts  archUecu  of  the  present  day  would  be  unabJe^  per- 
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Kaps,  completely  to  reconstruct  tbem.  Their  buildion  aie 
the  effect  of  very  great  contrivance,  evince  wanderfol  flill  in 
tlie  execotiony  and  are  singularly  iulapted  to  give  effect  to  the 
procesaions  and  ceremoniea  of  .that  religion  which  prevauled  «t 
the  time  of  their  erection. 

Mr.  Dallaway  regards  the  first  Christian  churches  in  Rom6  , 
as  being  the  archetype  of  Saxon  architecture^ — he  marks  the  dif- 
ference subsisting  between  tlie  Gothic  prevalent  in  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  France ; — he  observes  on  the  gigantic  air  of  extent 
and  rrtn??i\xnr:s'q  which  it  wore  in  Spain,  and  which,  from 
the  inliiir.c  dccoraricm  of  parrs  borrowed  from  the  Moors,  ob- 
tained tor  it  tlic  term  *'  Arabesque,'*  or  **  Saracenic;** — and 
he  states  thnt  the  English  Gothic  first  established  in  England 
was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Under  the  three  Edwards,  a 
perfect  niaaner  obtained  ^  oi  wliicii  the  pccuiiaritic:>  are  thua 
enumerated : 

•  With  incredible  lightness,  it  exhibited  elegance  of  decoration 
and  beauty  of  propurtions  in  the  mnUiphatj  of  the  areadct  aod 
pSlvi,  the  latter  being  unially  of  Pyrbec  marble*  each  a  dittinct 
diaft ;  but  the  whole  cuQectcd  under  one  capital,  composed  of  the 
hixuriant  leaves  of  the  palm-tree,  tndigcnoua  In  Palestine  and  Arabia. 
A  very  favourable  specimen  of  the  manner  which  distinguishes  the 
early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  both  as  applied  to  roofs  and 
arcades,  is  seen  at  Bristol^  in  the  conventual  church  of  St.  AugustinCy 
now  the  cathedral.    But  previoudy  to  another  style  of  Jknown  pecu* 
Imrtties,  the  capitals  became  more  complicated,  the  vaults  were 
atudded  witli  knot?  of  foliage  at  the  interlacing  of  the  ribs,  the 
western  front  was  enriched  uith  numerous  statues,  and  the  flying 
buttresses,  formed  of  rq^rrictits  of  circles  in  order  !f)  crjve  them  lii^ht- 
oess,  were  rendered  urnaiuciUal  by  elaborate  liuiuL,.    This  exuberance 
tended  to  the  abolition  of  the  first  manner  \  ■nd  about  the  middle  of 
the  long  reign  of  Edw'ard  I  lU'^  under  the  auspices  of  W*  of 
Wykeham»  we  have  the  earliest  instances  of  that  second  ananaey* 
>  which  in  its  evf'itual  perfection  attained  to  what  IS  now  dtstiA* 
guidhcd,  as  tlie  pure  Gothick. 

*  The  equally  clustered  pillar  with  a  low  sharp  arch  prevailed  in  * 
the  frit  year  of  -  Edwaid  III.  over  which  was  usually  placed  a  row  of 
open  gaiUriesy  ori^iu»lIy  introduced  in  the  Saxon  chufches»-aad 
adopted,  as  far  as  the  idiea  only,  from  them. 

•  To  form  some  criterion  of  this  pure  Gothick  ;  let  me  obserye» 
that  the  pillars  b:caii  c  more  tall  am!  slender,  formmg  a  very  lofty 
arch,  and  that  the  culunr.u  which  composed  the  cluster,  were  of  un* 
equal  circumference.  A  more  beautiful  instmicc  than  the  nave  of  the 
cathcdrat  of  Cantet1>tiry  cannot  be  adduced.  The  wiodows*  cipc- 
cially  those  at  the  cau  and  wesl«  were  wid^y^Xpandedt  and  thCV 
heads  ramitied  Into  infinite  intcrsectiMns  with  qtiater-foils  or  rosettes* 
which  bear  on  th*  points  of  the  arching  mulUons.  The  roof  hitherto 
had  uot  exceeded  a  certaia  simplicity  of  omameot,  and  no  traoery 
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was  sprcd  over  the  gruuis  of  ilic  vault,  which  rested  uii  bracked 
carved  into  grotesque  heads  *• 

/  In  this  and  the  immediately  subsequent  reigns,  tlic  large  and  loftr 
central  tower  (for  the  more  ancient  belfries  ¥rer«  usually  detached)  > 
and  the  cloisters  riclily  panncllcd,  and  havuig  a  most  delicately  fretted 
roof,  were  added  to  rrany  of  the  cathedrals,  and  t onvc  i  tual  cfitircliei 
then  existing.  Witiiinside,  the  canopies  of  tabernacle  wotk  over  saints 
or  sepulchral  effigies,  the  shrines  qt  exquisite  finishing,  repeating  ia 
miniatiire  the  boMer  ornaments  by  whicii  the  buildisg  was  decotatcd 
00  a  large  scale*  in  the  high  altars  and  skreens  oC  indescribable  rich* 
nc$:»,  continue  to  fascinate  every  eye  by  their  beauty  and  sublimity.' 

Ia  the  2d  and  3d  s^^ctions,  Mr.  D.  pursues  the  same  8ttb* 
ject;  describing  the  florid  Gothic  of  the  15th  and  16th  cen- 
turies, and  marking:  irs  several  varieties,  till  its  final  a?ra,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  mixed  style.  Particular  attention  is 
paid  to  the  cathedral  of  Gloucester  f  j  the  author  observ  ing  that 
•  few  other  churches  in  Englmd  exhibit  so  complete  a  school  of 
Gothic,  in  all  its  gradations  from  the  time  of  the  conquest.* 
After  this  remark,  our  readers  would  be  disappointed  if  wc 
omitted  his  description  of  the  cdihcc  itselt  j  a  description 
which  is  executed  con  amore,  Mr.  D.  professing  his  extreme 
partiality  to  the  city  of  Gbucetter*  in  which  he  onoe  midtid  ; 
and  which,  he  says,  ia  eodeared  to  him  by  attadiinesiti  that 
will  cease  only  with  lua  life. 

*  lu  peculiar  perfection*  which  immediately  strikes  th«  eye,  is  aa 
eiact  symmetry  of  compoocnt  parts*  and  the  judicious  distributiop  of 

'  ornaments.  The  ^aft  of  the  tower  U  equally  divided  into  two 
stories,  correctly  repeated  in  every  particle,  and  the  open  parapet  and 
pinnacle<;  so  richly  clustered*  are  an  example  of  Gothic*  in  its  most 
improved  state. 

*  The  extiemeiy  beattt^l  dktx  of  large  masses  of  afdiitcctttre*  bf 
moonlight,  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  optical  deception*  and 
nearly  the  same  as  that  produced  by  sutuary  when  strongly  ilhi* 

TTiinnted.  Thus  seev,  tKe  towtr  of  this  rnthedrnl  acqinVes  a  d^^ree  o£ 
iightiic5«?,  so  f^upcrior  to  that  which  '\i  hows  under  tlie  meridian  sun^ 
that  it  DO  longer  appears  to  be  oi  iiuman  construction. 

*  As  to  the  parts  nearer  the  ground  under  the  same  circumstance*  £ 
avow  my  preference  of  the  Grecian  style*  for  a  portico  aad  ooksmade 

*  *  The  foliage  imitated  on  the  finials  and  capitals  is  that  of 
plants  which  are  indigenous  in  Palestine;  and  not  of  the  oak  or  vine 
as  it  1*3  usually  called.  When  compared  with  the  cuphorbium,  the 
resemblance  will  be  found  exact.' — This  seems  to  indicaLe  that  wc 
are  to  look  to  Palestine  for  the  origin  of  ihc  Gothic  style,  or  thai 
it  IS*  as  Sir  Christopher  Wren  temis  it*  Sancauc, 

^  f  In  page  58  he  says :  •  Taken  altogether*  the  lover  of  ecclesia^ 
tiail  Gothic  will  consider  Windsor  as  **  the  beauty  of  holiness 
and  of  subUmity,  will  seek  no  mors  admiiabla  spccimeo»  than  the 

'    <;hoir  at  Gloucester.* 

Ret.  Jan.  i&ci.  F  citing 
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casting  a  bmad  thsde  from  fDiiItijplicd  columns  and  catching  alter* 
natcly  a  strJkn;;^  light  from  their  circular' form,  become  distinct; 
and  a  grand  whole  results  from  ])arts  so  discriminated.  The  Gothic, 
on  the  contrary,  is  merely  sulul  and  iuipcnrious,  aud  owes  all  it* 
effect  to  its  mass  and  height.' — 

*  The  heavy  Saxoa  style,  with  enormous  circnlar  piUars  bearinr 
fonnd  archei  with  indented  moulding!;,  distinguishes  the  nave,  which 
18  the  chief  port  of  the  original  strpcture  erected  by  Aidred  bishop  of 
Worcester,  in  1089.  The  south  aiMc  is  Norman,  witii  windows  of 
the  obtuse  lancet  form,  and  finished  with  the  nail  head  moulding,  . 
which  is  alwayi  the  same  on  both  sides.  In  the  western  front,  and  the 
additiuaal  arcade,  we  mutit.  oh<iet  vc  a  mitch  later  style,  as  the  nave  was 
considerably  lengthened  by  Abbot  Hortou,  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

*  It  is  hardly  possible  to  enter  the  choir,  which  in^  lud(  s  every  per- 
fection to  which  the  Gothic  had  attained  during  the  fifuenth 
century,  without  fcch'ng  the  influence  of  veneration.        the  nave» 

•*  The  nriUu'd  and  poiulernu'?  roof 
By  its  own  weigiit  made  stedfiuit  and  immovable. 
Looking  tranquillity,"     .  CongretI. 

iirmediattly  en^ac^es  the  attention,  arjd  by  its  heavy  simplicity 
renders  the  highly  wrought  ornaments  of  the  chuir,  mure  co;ibpicuou« 
and  admirable. 

*■  At  the  termtrtation  of  thenave»  under  the  tower,  is  the  approach 
to  the  choir;  and  above  the  great  arch  ia  a  window  between  two 

vacant  arches,  richly  sculptured. 

*  On  the  north  ami  south  siJes,  arc  the  arches  ^vllich  support  the 
vaukiag  of  the  transepts.  Both  of  these  are  intersected  at  the 
springing  by  a  flying  aich  with  open  spandrils,  each  spanning  the 
•pace  of  the-  tower.  The  bracKcts  are  figures  of  aogela  tritK 
escochetms  of  the  abbey,  Edward  II.  and  Sie  mumficcut  Abfiot 
Sebroke,  the  founder. 

*  Upon  the  exact  point  of  these  intersecting  archesr-,  is  a  pillar 
formlnj^  an  impos"  c^f  tiie  great  vaulted  roof,  wliich  is  tbcu  divided 
into  sharp  lauccl  uruadciir,  and  has  an  air  of  iacrcdiliic  lightness. 
From  this  part,  there  are  five  more  arcades  divided  by  clusters 

'  of  semi-columas,  which  reach  from  the  base  to  the  roof;  and  the  nbi 
are  infinitely  intcr.'^ccted  and  vanegated  with  the  most  elaborate  trellis 
'^'orlc,  composed  of  rosettes,  which,  althoirgh  they  art  SO  thickly 
Studded,  nrc  not  tepcalcd  in  a  single  instanctr. 

*  Over  the  high  ajtar,  arc  angels  in  full  choir,  with  everjr  instra- 
ment  of  music  practised  in  the  fifteenth  century.  This  tsiasi 
extremely  interesting  snecuneo,  if  it  he  rcmcmbeicd,  that  we  have  oo^ 
acicurate  knowledge  ofihemusic.il  instruments  of  the  Greeks  aud 
Romans,  hnt  tliat  which  may  be  coilccttd  from  their  bas-reliefs  and 
Rtr.lues.  Of  the  'jaiuc  x.w  aie  fi^tires  of  iniuili  cls  with  thtir  different 
in  .trumtnts  phtcd  over  the  pillars,  on  cither  side  of  the  nave  of  York 
cathetlral,  and  others  of  ruder  workmanship  on  the  outside  of  the 
church  of  Cirencester,  Gloucestershire.' 

.  Observations  on  military  and  domestic  architecture  'Intro-  ' 
duce  Kction  4.  \  wiuch^  aud  the  two-  following  sections,  the 
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idthor  devdtes  to  a  discussion  of  the  architectural  beauties  of  - 
Oxford.  Indeed,  no  city  of  the  British  empire  exhibits  so  rich 
and  varied  a  groupe  of  public  edifices}  striking  the  traveller^ 
cm  bis  approach  t6  it»  with  mingled  sensations  of  reverence 
and  admiration  for  a  sffot  on  which  Iearnin|;  proudly  raises  her 
numerous  spires,  domes,  turrets,  and  towers,  with  dassical  taste 
and  magnificence.  In  architectural  grandeur,  Oxford  certainly, 
surpasses  its  sister  university  \  for,  though  there  be  no  in- 
dividual building  in  the  former  equal  in  beauty  to  Kings' 
Chapel  in  Cambridge,  yet,  as  a  whole,  or  as  a  collection  of 
public  cdificf?,  Oxford  stands  unrivalled  ;  and  there  are  points  - 
of  view  in  which  it  presents  a  most  captivating  and  splendid 
prospect.  In  ilctiil,  also,  it  has  mucli  to  invite  the  study  of 
the  antiquary  and  the  artist;  it  possesses  bu-ildings  of  several 
seras,  examples  of  various  fashions  in  architecture,  and  monu- 
ments of  the  abilities  and  taste  of  different  architect*.  It 
affords  two  specimens  of  the  earliest  sera  of  architecture 
in  this  country^  as  well  Saxon  at  Norman,  ecdesiutical  and 
military  \ — the  choir  part  of  the  church  of  ^«  Peter's  in  the 
East  i^and  the  Castle  built  by  the  great  Norman  baronRoberc 
D'Otley,  of  which  one  solitary  tower  has  survived  the  ravages 
of  war  and  time,  and  which  its  antiquity  and  construction  render 
extremely  curious.  Mr.  D.  also  notices  the  Cathedral,  — the 
style  of  the  antient  buildings  of  the  University, — the  original 
architect  of  New  College,  and  its  modern  alterations, — Public 
Library  and  Divinity  School, — University  Church, — Ma^*- 
dalene  Tower, — Christ  Church,  —  Public  Schools, —  Bodleian 
Library,  — Picture  Gallery, — Quadrangle  at  Wcrton, — Wad* 
ham  College,— Shcldonian  Theatre, — Library  at  Queen's,— 
Front  to  the  High-street, — Clarendon  Printing-house, — Peck* 
water  Quadrangle, — All  Saints  Church,—  Radcliffe  Library,— 
New  Buildings  at  Corpus  College,  at  Magdalene,  and  at  Baliol, 
^  the  Observatory,  &c.  &c.  In  describing  these  several  objects, 
he  compares,  them  with  others  of  a  similar  land,  discusses  the 
merit  ot  their  leveral  airchitectSi  and  makes  such  observations 
as  he  apprehends  to  be  neceaaary  towards  correcting  and  tm« 
jiiQting  the  public  tas^e.  Mr.  James  Wyatt's  alterations  aa' 
New  Golle»e  are  generally  considered  as  proofii  of  the  felicity 
df  hi^fgfcnius :  biit  t6  this  opinion  Mr^D.  cannot  entirely  sub^^ 
^6r^l  As  his  criticism  is  made  in  a  gentlemanly  manner,  we 
fiioiilS  iVave  inserted  it  here,  without  pledging  ourselves  for  its. 
correctness  :  but  we  cannot  aff"ord  the  requisite  space. 

Respecting  spUes or  steepit^s,  wc  EndthcfoUowing  judicioua 
remarks: 

•  Upon  the  continent,  the  spire  is  rarely  seen  ;  in  no  ir.stancc 
indeed 'ill 'Italy  I  and  those  of  France  and  Gecmany  hare  only  a 
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a  gfrf  dl  analogy  to  ours.  Those  of  St.  Stephen  at  Vienna  and 
Strasburtfh  arc,  m  fact,  a  continuation  of  the  tower  gnidua!Iy  dimi- 
ri&hing  mim  itx  base,  wiih  atUckcd  buttresses,  sloping  from  their 
foun<Uuoa.  Such  are  fikewtte  at  Rmieii«  Coutaiicct»  and  Baycox 
in  Fnmce.  On  the  contrary»  nwit  ■Pirei  in  Enfflandy  like  that  of 
Salubttr|»  their  great  archetype*  whicn  has  never  been  equalled*  are 
■an  addition  to  the  tov^r,  ana  commence  f?iVmctIy  from  tnc  parapet. 
Tt  may  be  remarked,  that  the  mure  beautiful  specimens  of  a  species 
of  architecture  exclusively  our  own,  are  extremely  simple,  and  oivc 
their  effect  ta  their  fine  proportkmf  unbroken  by  ornamental  par- 
tickt.  ETen  that  of  Salnbury  gains  nothing  by  the  •enlaturcd  iiuete 
wliicli  tunrouad  it»  and  tboie  of  the  facade  at  Litchfield  are  frosted 
over  isith  petty  decorations.  At  Inspruck  and  in  the  Tyrol,  I 
obscr^Td  a  large  globe  bul^infr  out  in  the  middle  of  the  i^ires*  which 
is  covered  with  lead,  a  deformity  not  to  be  described.* 

It  is  iniposslblCf  without  extending  this  article  to  an  im> 
moderate  length*  to  notice  all  Mr.  D.'s  observations  on  the 
public  edifices  of  Oxford;  or  the  information  on  relative 
points  with  which  he  cpriches  his  pages.  We  rou^t,  indeed, 
pass  over  many  passages  which  we  had  marked  either  .for  com- 
ment or  insertion*  and  can  only  here  admit  the  paragraph  con* 
cernmg  Magdalene  Bridge }  by  which  the  reader  wtU  percciTe 
that)  in  t^  vork»  an  ioquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  subjects 
immediately  in  qvestum  is  combiped  with  a  rich  and  compre- 
henstve  snrtey  of  whatever  bears  rehtion  to  the  objects  de- 
scribed. Hence  this  book  concsponds  to  its  tide»  and  ^bounds 
with  AneedtUi  or  metmranda  tfthe  Arts. 

<  The  appRMch  to  the  city  of  Oxford  over  Magdalene  bridges 

built  by  Gwynne,  is  unique  in  point  of  effect,  and  the  first  impres- 
gion  it  communioates  of  the  g^randear  of  the  seat  of  the  Muses. 
Whether  it  be  a  bridge  or  a  causeway,  the  double  col un ins  are,  at 
least,  useless*  for  they  add  nothing  to  its  support.  I  am  aware  of 
Millie's  harioE  ado^^tcd  them  at  Blackfriars  ;  and  I  think  not  * 
happSy*  for  the  original  purpose  of  the  pillar:;  is  not  ornament,  but 
support*  The  architect  of  Magdalene  bndge,  it  will  be  allovred,  had 
a  most  impracticable  ground  to  wrork  upon,  and  hfs  hndg^e  at  Wor- 
cester 13  a  prt>of  of  his  skill,  where  he  had  a  sm^Ie  i  iver  only  ta 
cro&s.  }£uglaiid  is  famous  tor  that  species  uf  architecture.  The 
bridfes  over  theThsacs  eaceed  io  extent  andnafpiificeace^  not  oalf 
those  over  the  Setac^  but  in  any  part  of  Europe.  The  9<^kvi 
bridges  at  Rome  are  not  beautiful;  and  the  boasted  Rialto  at  Voiice 
has  no  merit  but  the  single  arch.  We  have  many  provincial  hnMges 
of  superior  lightness  and  cunstniction  ;  I  will  instance  thoic  ouly  of  • 
Hody,  Maidcuhcad*  and  Richmond*  over  the  Thames  But  the 
most  perfect*  I  have  ever  seen*  b  the  Pbnte  Trinita,  over  the  Amo 
at  Floivnee*  of  three  arches  only,  cack  ^aantog  one  himdred 

•  •  The  fincjit  Gothic  bridge  is    that  of  one    arch  over  the 
Adigc  at  Verona,  which  spans  213  Roman  palms,  about  ^40  £uglisk 

feet.  It  was  bu3t  by  Fta.  Giocoad«^  in  14^/ 
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feet.    Such  €X«^uisiie  proportion  and  ttmpiidty  are  the  summit  of 

the  art.* 

Mr.  Dallau"iy  closes  his  observations  on  the  architecture  of 
the  LTniversky  of  Oxford,  with  declaring  that  they  arc  free  and 
unprejudiced  i  and  with  hoping  that,  while  they  are  offered 
with  di&detice>  tliey  wUl  not  be  found  cither  superficial  or 
unjust. 

The  7th  and  last  section  of  Part  L  traces  the  origin  of 
aichilcctiiie  aounig  tlie  Greeks  and  Romanes  mod  notices  m  a» 
of  LcD  X.»  the  buikiing  of  St*  PetcPa  cliiurch  at  Rome,  the  imu 
tatmof  the  Italian  manner  hj  the  French  and  Gcimam*  and 
its  intmductton  into  our  island  by  Ini^  Jones.  Hence  tibe 
author  passes  to  the  modem  style  of  arcmtecture,  revived  from 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  ;  and  to  our  modem  edifices,  describe 
sng  St*  Paul's  Cathedral  in  the  first  place,  and  then  passing  to 
others  of  inferior  rank.  This  is  a  fertile  and  amusing  section  : 
but,  rich  as  it  is,  England  offered  to  Mr.  D.  many  oppo|tu«^ 
nitiesfor  greatly  enlarging  it,  wludi  we  conclude  will  not  be ' 
neglected  in  a  subsequent  edition. 

To  the  architecture  of  the  city  of  Bath,  a  compliment  is  paid 
as  being  singularly  beautiful:  but  its  beauties  arc  not  described, 
nor  is  one  epithet  of  commendation  bestowed  on  the  Crescent } 
which,  as  a  mass  of  private  commodious  adihces  united  in  one 
Palladian  whole,  and  forming  a  chaste  Ionic  skrcen,  perhaps  > 
aunds  lumvaHed  in  Enrope. 

Country  houses,-  or  the  elegant  seats  of  our  nobiKty  and 
gentry,  would  fumish  Mr.  D.  with  ample  matter  for  a  distinct 
and  eatended  section ;  an  addendum  which  the  tourist  woQld 
deem  very  acceptable ;  and  whidi,  interspersed  with  judiciona 
lemarfcst  might  be  useful  tn  restraining  the  excentricities  of 
those  modern  architects  who  are  more  ambitious  of  attracting 
notice  by  producing  nordty^  than  of  foUowing  the  pcinctpks  of 
correct  taste. 

Though  Part  II.  of  this  volume,  which  treats  on  Sculpture, 
'  occupies  a  very  considerable  portion  of  it,  and  though  it  con- 
tains a  variety  df  information,  we  must  pass  it  with  a  rather 
cursory  notice.  Professing  his  obligations  to  tiic  criticisms  of 
the  Abbate  Winckelmann,  the  author  exhibits  a >ery  amusing 
abridgment  of  the  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  ot  Sculpture 
among  the  antients  i  points  out  to  the  young  student  those 
aotient  statues  whioi  are  most  celebrated,  adding  a  short' ac* 
count  of  their  discovery ;  and  gives  distinct  catalogues,  inters 
snerted  with  remarks;  of  the  several  coUecdons  in  England. 
The  catalogue  of  the  most  admired  aatleat  statncs  bemg  shorty 
«e  shall  give  it  (lace; 
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*  I.  Tlie  equestrian  statue  of  M.  AureHut  was  found  in  the  Poa* 

tificatc  of  Sixtiis  IV.  (147 1  to  1484)  on  the  Ccchan  hill,  near  the 
'|^re«ent  chmch  of  St.  John  Lateran,  who  placed  it  in  that  area. 
About  the  year  1540,  it  w^u  reinovcd  Ca^jtol,  under  the  d{- 

rectiuu  uf  Michelagnola. 

,  *  II.  The  Torso  of  Herpules  in  the  Vatican,  was  foand  ia  the 
Campo  de  Fiori,  in  the  time  of  JoHos  II. 

*  ITI.  The  groupc  of  the  Laocoon  was  dhrovcrLtl  in  tlic  vtneyawl 
of  Gualtirri,  near  ihc  baths  of  Titus,  by  Felix  ck  Fredil,  in  1512, 

'as  recorded  on  fiis  tomb  in  the  church  of  Ara  Ctth". 

*  IV.  In  the  reign  of  L-to  X.  the  Ant mous,  or  Mfrrury  accord- 
ing to  Visconti,  was  found  on  the  E&quiiiuc  hul,  iitar  ihc  churdi 

'of St.>  Martin. 

*  V.  Leo  was  likewise  successful  in  recovering  from  oblivion  the 
.Venus  caUed  de  Mcdicis.    It  was  found  in  the  oortico  of  dctavia^ 
Jjuijt  by  Augustus  near  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  in  the  modem 
.**  Peschcri^.'*    Kc/noved     the  gallery  at  Florence  by  Cosmo  111, 
'1676. 

'  VI.  The  colossal  Pompey  of  the  Spada-palaor,  was  found  during 
-the  pontificate  of  Julius  III.  (1550  to  1555)  near  (he  church  of  St* 

JLorenzo  in  Damaso. 

'  *  Vll.  Tke  Hercnlt"?  nnd  the  pmnpc  of  Dirce  Zcthus  and  Am- 
phton,  calltfd  **  II  toro,"  now  at  Naples,  were  dug  up  in  the  batl;s 
of  Caiac^llgy  placed  iu  the  Faruese  palace  about  the  middle  of 
the  sizteeothc^Dtury. 

<  VIIl/The  ApoUo  Belviderc  and  the  Gladiator  of  the  Villa 
Borr^hcse,  were  taken  from  under  the  ruins  ofthc  palace  and  gardetia 
«f  Nero  at  Antium,  forty  miles  from  Rome,  when  the  Casino  waa 
mnde  there  by  Cardinal  BorghesCf  during  the  rcigu  of  Paul  V* 
(1605  to  1621.) 

•  «  IX.  Soon  afterward,  the  sleeping  Faijn,  now  iu  liic  iiaibarini 
palacet  was  found  near  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian. 
'  *  X*  The  Mirmillo  Expirans,  orPying  Qladiatorof  the  Capitol, 
•^as  dug  up  in  the  gardens  of  Salust,  on  the  Pincian-hill,  now  the 
yilla  Borghese.  It  was  purchased  by  Benedict  thp  fourteenth  of 
pardinal  Lodov  isi. 

*  XI.  The  small  Harpocratcs  and  the  Venus  of  the  Capitoi  wctc 
found  at  Tivoli  in  the  same' rei^n. 

«  XII.  The  l^leleager,  once  m  the  Picchini  collection,  now  in  the 
Vatican,  was  found  neaf  the  church  of  9St.  Bibtraa*' 

We  cannot  pcrtise  this  catalogue  wlthoat  lamenting  that  the 
.OalHc  spoilers  have  removed  from  Ital^  so  many  of  these  inva* 
iaable  relics  of  ancient  art;  especially  if  it  he  true,  as  Mr.D. 
surmises,  that  the  '  fopperies'  of  French  taste  will  not  allow 
them  to  improve  by  the  correct  models  of  which  they  have  sa 
finjustly  9bts)i|ied  possesion. 

Among  opr  modfm  icu1ptorS|  the  late  Mr.  Bacon  here 
fncets  with  deserved  commendation;  and  one  of  his  last  works, 
1^  |npniime{i(      Mr.  Whitbrcad|  i|  noticed  a(s  <  a  h»  ntiful 
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rpiiipo^»;tion/  That  singul  ir  fcmnle  artist,  the  Hnn.  Mrs. 
I)Tm-r,  unavokiably  *«ttracrs  Mr.  D^llawav's  commend.ition. 
'i  iu*  produciions  of  her  chisscl,  inde  ed,  po'^'jcss  no  common 
merit :  but  is  there  not  some  little  affcrctation  in  inscribing 
hrr  name  on  her  works  in  Gteek  characters  While  no- 
ticing the  producttcns  of  this  very  ingeniotts  artist,  the  oh« 
serration  occurs  th^t»  ^  among  the  antients,  no  female  sculp-  ^ 
tor  had  attaintd  to  excellence  sufficient  to  be  recorded ;  but 
on  the  revival  of  the  arti,  we  have  one  very  eitraordinary  in* 
stance.'  It  is  indeed  an  extraordinary  one  %  and  therefore  wc 
shall  not  withhold  it  from  our  readers : 

*  Propertia  de*  Rossi,  bom  at  ]!olo(rna,  at  the  close  of  the  fif- 

tee.  th  <e  iliiry,  was  not  only  ve^S-'d  >n  scdptiire,  hnt  professed  paint- 
ing and  mu>ic,  in  both  of  v.'hich  the  hisd  reached  no  common  exccl- 
l:ncc.  Her  fni>t  works  were  carviuj^s  in  wuo<l,  and  on  peach  stoi.e^ 
eleven  of  which  were  in  l1»c  museum  of  the  Marquis  Gras&i  at  Bo- 
lognSf  each  representing  on  one  tide  one  of  the  apostles,  and  on  the 
otner  several  saints.  In  these  minute  aittmjits  having  gained  univerjial 
applause,  she  then  ^avc  a  pubh'c  proof  ot  her  i^ciuus  in  two  angels, 
v-liich  fihc  Hnished  in  nuirblc,  tor  the  front  of  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Pclronins.  A  bu"?t  or  Count  Guido  Pepuli  was  cqunlly  ndm;rtd. 
The  ruks  of  perspective  and  aichittciiirc  were  nut  only  iamtliar  to 
her>  bnt  she  is  known  to  have  nketchcd  many  designs  in  those  arts ; 
yet  vrith  all  these  talents,  and  a  fame  unrivalled  by  her  sex»  Pkopertia 
was  most  unfortunate.  In  early  life  the  bad  been- married  without 
sympathy,  and  had  fixed  her  affections  on  one  whose  hcnrt  vns  to- 
tally in.^enaible  h  lit^r  lie.ddi  w  is  ddi!y  yielding  to  despair,  shr 
uiideviook  a  has  relief  of  tlie  slory  of  Jo^ph  and  Potiphar's  vvifc, 
which  she  lived  just  long  cnut;gh  to  iinish«  abd  di'ed  young  in  1530. 
It  was  at  once  a  raooument  of  her  hopeless  passion,  and  of  her  ad- 
mirahle  skill.  Who  does  not  envy  the'poisetsor  of  such  a  reliquc,  if 
it  still  exists,  with  such  a  talc  belonging  to  it  ^'     «  ' 

Mr,  D.  has  not  overlooked  the  rising  merit  of  one  of  our 
young  artists,  Mr.  Flaxroan. 

In  enumeratinif  the  several  urn^  nrcophagii  cippi«  ^c.  in 
OUT  collections  of  marbles,  the  author  oiFers  some  observationt 

on  their  sculpture : 

*  The  Romans,  (hesnv,)  tvcre  magnificent  in  ihe'r  sepnichre?,  and 
their  sarc<iplnvM  were  Ire picntly  conposei!  of  the  moi:t  valuable 
marbles,  and  carielied  vvith  the  moit  elaborate  sculpture.  The  finest 
has  twiicf  known  is  that  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  nearly  seven  feet 
loBff*  whieh  was  found  perfect  in  the  Appian  way  ;  which  is  almost 
rivjuled  by  the  Sarcophagi.  ^  u  idi  the  story  of  Melcager  at  Pisa. 

*  There  are  various  symbols  oi  dis^iolution  which  are  comn^on  on* 
Sarcop'iH;^^: ;  such  as  a  Hon  destroying  a  horse»  Qupid  burning  a 
buttciily,  and  several  others. 

*  A  fi  equent  subject  wis  Apollo  and  the  nine  Muses.  He  was 
only  blocked  out  r6ughly,  but  the  other  figures  completed  )  and  the 
jSascophagus  was  kept  by  tlic  sculptor  to  be  adapted  to  any  purchaser. 

F  4  WJ»f  u 
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When  it  wit  bought,  the  head  which  remaioed  to  be  iakhed  was 
«      made  to  rcaemblc  the  deceased* 

•  But  Sarcophagi  were  frequently  cmlK'lli  l  t!  with  heterogeneous 
ornaments^  such  as  Bacchanalian  fcastSy  and  sacrifices  to  the  Bona 
I>ea.' 

It  has  brcn  rcpeatctHy  rcmnrkcd  that,  while  our  monuments 
of  the  Head  are  covered  with  tiie  most  horrid  and  dolrful  sculp- 
ture, those  of  the  uutieuts  display  universally  pleissng  subjcctdj 
or,  if  an  aliuston  be  made  to  death  and  the  future  life,  as 
is  supposed  to  be  the  case  in  the  figures  on  the  Portland  or 
Barbarini  vase,  instruction  is  conveyed  throu<^h  the  eye  to  the 
heart  without  shocking  our  feelings.  We  had  thoughi  that 
it  had  been  universally  the  practice  of  the  antients  ta  exclude 
the  .im^'of  ^ath  from  their  monuments :  but  we  are  told 
that  the  coUectioo.  of  Mr.  Townley  contains  the  front  of  a 
sepulchral  cippus,  wiith  a  Greek  inscriptiony  and  $ie  Jlfure  ^ 
m  skelitm  (p.  330).  Is  this  cippus  genuine  vestige  of  anti- 
quity ? 

As  a  critic  on  Paintings  which  is  the  subject  of  Part  I1L»  WC 
less  admire  Mr.  Dallaway  than  when  he  treats  on  vchitecture 
anfl  sculpture.  Though  here»  as  in  tlie  former  parts,  there  is  , 
much  instruction  for  the  young  artist,  (and  which  is  pro- 
perly inserted  in  an  introductory  or  initiatory  treatise,)  yet 
his  notices  of  our  coUettions  arc  cursory,  and  his  enumeration 
of  our  living  artists  of  eminence  is  very  incomplete-  Whence 
this  circumstance  arises,  wc  venture  not  to  pronounce. — Mr. 
X).  thus  describes  the  English  school : 

•  To  "ipeak  generally  of  the  Enj^llsh  school,  their  colouring  is  loss 
^ariny:  than  that  of  the  Flemi<;h  and  Vcnrtian  masters.  Their  talents 
arc  more  admit eiblc  ia  portrait  than  history,  particularly  in  tho&c  of 
females.  In  the  pictures  of  French  women  patiitcd  bv  French  men» 
there  is  i)S|iatty  a  forced  smile,  in  which  the  eyes  and  nirebead  do  not 
participate.  In  those  by  English  artists,  there  is  a  natural  expression 
*       of  grace  and  beauty,  which  indicates  the  character  oi  the^dividuaL* 

On  the  wholei  this  work  must  be  considered  as  a  very  amus* 
ing  AccidtHce  to  the  study  of  the  arts  \  and  without  descending 
to  minute  crit|cisai»  we  shall  only  express  our  hopes  that  Mr. 
D.  wHl  be  encouraged  to  render  it  more  perfect.  Should  he 
be  induced  to  print  a  second  edition,  we  recommend  a  most 
material  addition,  viz.  a  complete  ItnUx  :  which  is  extremely 
essential  in  a  volume  containing  ?nch  a  variety  of  matter. 

An  account  ©f  Mr.  Dalla way's  former  publication,  treating 
on  Conttnutinople  Antient  and  Modern^  wil^  bc  found  in  ouf 
}^vih  voi.  N*S.  p. 
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Art.  XII.  A  Transhuon  of  the  Tahlt  of  Chemical  Nonunclahtre^ 
proposcfi  by  Dc  Guyton,  (formerly  dc  Morvtau,)  Lavoisier, 
Bcrtholet,  and  De  Fourcroy.  With  Explanations,  Additioni, 
aiiii  Alterattons :  to  which  are  subjoined,  Tables  of  Siogk  Elec- 
tifc  AttnctSoii*  Tkbk*  of  Chemical  Symbols,  Tables  of  the  pre- 
ciae  Forces  of  Chemical  Attractions  :  and  Schemes  and  £xplana« 
tioQi  of  Cases  of  Single  and  Double  Elective  Attractiofis.  Se- 
conil  Edition,  enlarged  and  corrected.  410.  pp.  160  }  aad  IZ 
Sheets  of  Tables.    14s*  Boatdi.   Johason.  1799. 

T17B  obierre,  with  great  pleasure,  that  this  useful  element- 
ary  work  has  been  so  largely  improved  in  the  ptresent 

edition,  as  to  have  become  almost  new }  and  for  so  mudi 
accurate  information,  condensed  v/ithin  a  very  moderate  com- 
pass, chemical  students  wiii  feci  lliemsclves  under  considerable 
obligations  to  Dr.  Pearson.  We  are  sorry  that  accident  has 
prevented  us  from  sooner  announcing  to  them  its  appcitrance. 
4^  The  table  is  divided  into  six  columns,  and  forms  four  sheets, 
which  are  annexed  tQ  the  book.  The  introductory  part  contains 
adefence  of  the  new  nomenclature,  and  some  spirited  remarks  oa 
the  principal  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  it.  Re* 
fpeeting  the  first  column  of  the  table,  whic}k  contaios  the 
simple  or  umlecompounded  snbttances.  Dr.  Petraon  says  that 
he  htt  added  tp  the  fifty- five  original  articles^  the  nine  fol- 
lowing radicals  \  the  LaeAc^  Sttkrkt  Zmuc  %  UrmniUf  T$tamif^ 
Ti/iuriie,  Chrotnlte  /  Jargpnia  and  Strontiatt  f  bat  the  lAtkU  is 

excluded.  In  explanation  of  some  of  these  termsy  we  add  ths 
foUowing  notice,  from  a  subsequent  page*: 

*  The  andtnt  nanss  of  the  species  of  mclals  are  not  changed  a 

being  single  words,  and  having  no  known  etymological  import,  they 
cannot  mislead.  Seven  species  of  metaL  only  vTtre  known  to  the 
ancients.  One  new  metal,  the  Uranium^  was  discovered  by  Klap- 
roth  in  1790  ;  that  called  Titanium^  by  the  same  chemist  in  1796  } 
the  metal  Cbrmmm,  by  Vaut^odis  in  1797  \  and  that  called  7«ttN 
WiM,  by  IQapcoth  in  1798 1  aad  therefore  were  not  ta  the  original 
taUe.* 

la  the  aocomit  of  the  Qd  eohimny  Dr.Pcanon  has  intio* 
doccd  the  word  Cd&rifi*^  instead  of  (Udmcf  the  term  tmrebted 
by  the  French.  This  tabic  contains  the  compounds  prodiice4 
by  the  union  of  Calorific  with  any  of  the  simple  substances  of 
the  first  column. — Col.  HI.  consists  of  the  substances  produced 
by  the  combination  of  Oxygen  with  any  of  the  other  undecom* 
pounded  bodies.— The  IVth  column  contains  the  Gases. —Co- 
lumn V.  includes  combinations  of  oxygenated  substances, 
united  with  diftercnt  bases  ;  *  which  connpounds  are  acids 
united   to  mctHllic   oxides,  earths,   and  alkalies.' — As  the 

g^^l^  number  oi  substances  contained  in  this  table  rendered 

^       10  some 
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some  method  of  abbrcvjation  necessnry,  we  shall  extract  nn 
explanation  oi;  ihe  general  priucipic  on  which  Dr.  Pearson  has 

*  The  method  of  conrcninr^  the  denominations  nf  the  particular 
compmtnds  in  thi?  olumii  is  cvf'lentlv  ihis  :  a  word  is  composed  of 
an  abbreviatu/n  of  ihe  name  of  the  radical  ^Vcid  and  the  lermiiiaiing 
rs'lkble  a.'e,  or  ite,  to  denote  the  combination  of  an  Acid  with  a  me- 
tilic,  earthy*  or  alkaKne  basis.  When  the  name  of  the  Acid  in  com- 
bination tciminatcs  in  /r,  it  is  named  in  the  state  of  combination  w»th 
a  basis  by  tl»c  termiaating  syllablf  jfe  ;  and  when  the  name  of  the 
Acid  in  conibinatu  n  terminates  in  it  ik  named  in  t!u-  -^rate  of 
combination  with  a  basis  by  a  word  the  last  syllabic  of  which  is  ite. 
For  instance,  JatsTt^  and  the  assumed  Laim  word  AcdK^^  denote  a 
combination  of  tfic  tfffTic  Aci4  and  a  baws  of  the  kind  jitit  mentioned; 
and  AtHvt^t  and  thcaitumed  Latin  word  ^cet\ty  denote  a  eombmation 
ofthctfrflOVP  Acid  and  abaiis.  If  the  acetic  Ai  ld  coul  l  combine  with 
Oxygen  to  produce  the  oT.y;:^fn2trd  acetic  Arid,  its «  ot.it/ nivJonsM-ould 
l^c  namtd  oxvccnaied  /Ld.^fcs.  l'  :om  this  ilhistralior*  il  is  hup«.d  there 
will  be  cxpcricuccd  ni»  cliitivuliy  to  uiider.'tKwd  the^^rer/r  tcraw  Muri>- 

Yar/riTE,  &c.;  and  it  i»  presumed  as  l.itic  difficnity  will  be  met 
with  ui  foiminp  t!ie  names  of  th-  species  of  thc?c  genera,  whit-h 
COnurtS  tn  «ib}oin!.io^  the  name  of  th-  ha^is  gfiven  in  thr  present  No- 
Wt-nclature.  The  mriuiKi/  \v  id  V>e  c>bvif>us  of  the  terms  Acct^/f  of 
^)da,  Mmif/r  of  Iron,  Ixy-mirinle  o{  Vcg-alkali,  Sulph/^r  **t  Vol- 
alkali,  ai  v(»l-alkaliuc  Sulphite,  Sulphiiteof-Aotimonyt  or  aiuimonial 
Sulphate,  oxygcnate<l  Sulphate  of  Vcg«alka)i,  Vjro-mdie  of  Ztoc* 
Tartr^  of  Cobait,  or  cobaltic  Tartrite^ 

The  VI th  column  relates  to  Combinations  ;  for  the  ex|ilatia« 
tion  of  which,  we  shall  bof  row  the  author's  own  words : 

«  Tn  thf  ^\T^*  of  the  five  preceding  coliimns  arc  classed  the  undc- 
porapi)uudcd  bt-d.es.  In  the  second  arc  contained  the  combinations 
tS  Calorific  or  Gai^(jgcti,  andany  of  the  other  undecompounded  bodies, 
which  are  permanent  Gases.  And  to  the  three  other  eolumns  are  as- 
cigned  the  combinations  of  Oxygen  with  one  or  more  other  unde- 
compounded bodies,  besides  Camrific  in  one  of  these  classes  ;  hut 
independently  of  Oxygen,  and  of  the  ct)mbiiiatioii  of  Calorific  with 
any  one  otlier  undccuiijpounded  body,  tkc  $ub.>tances  belonging  to 
the  first  column  combine  with  one  another,  and  these  oombinatiooa 
are  feserved  for  the  sixth  column.  The  meaning  of  the  title  of  this 
column,  iiamelyj  eom^atiom  c/adt/:Jicl//e  haujf  (but  not  acir^ified,) 
mad  of  substances  not  addijuihkt  will  by  this  explanation  be  intcUigiblc, 

*  The  combinations  of  this  head  which  arc  known  are, 

«  I.  Of  the  radicals  of  Acid.s,  and  of  these  with  oihtr  ijubstances. 
'  «  II.  Of.  the  metals  with  one  another.  *  ^ 

.  <  We  mt^ht  add  altot  although  less  known,  the  combinations  of 
wih  uv.:  another;  and  of  Jtikfi&n ,'math  Emih$  Md  MitalHp 
OxiJet  i  cvfo  ia  t)ie  //tfmid 
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We  gtve^bU  slight  sketch  of  Dr.  F/s  general  plani  merely  to 
£Onvey  some  idea  of  its  extent  and  utility  ;  and  it  ts  onneces^ 
sary  to  enter  into  farther  particuUrs,  b<'c^uise  we  conclude  that 
every  person,  who  is  interested  in  chemical  inquirieSf  .  will  be 
soticitons  to  consult  the  work  itself^  which  we  can  recommend 
as  an  excellent  manual,  TVt  ' 

Art.  XIII.     T/:e  GcorgUs  of  Virgil,   trantlaUth      By  William 
Sotheby,  Esq.  F.I^S.  &iV*S.S.    3to«   pp.229.    7s.  Boardit  y 
Wright.  l8co. 

'T'HE  liiiHcuiiy  of  conveying  an  adequate  impression  of  Vir- 
^  giPs  Poetry  to  mere  English  readers  has  always  been  ac- 
Icnowleg^d^  both  by  translators  and  critics*  Among  his  other 
perfections,  the  peculiar  graces  of  his  style  have.  In  a  great  ,  J 
degree,  eluded  every  attempt  to  exhibit  them  fix  modem  lanf  i/ 
guage.  Yet  neitlier  genius  nor  learning  has  been  wanting  in  / 
those  who  h^'^ve  preceded  Mr.  Sotheby  in  this  .irduous  under* 
taking:  Dryden,  Addison  Warton,  and  Pitt,  were  suffi- 
cient masters  of  the  beauties  of  their  original,  and  of  the 
resources  of  English,  to  rentier  him  as  much  justice  as  our 
linfTu.ige  cnn  nfFord.f  To  their  translations,  Mr.  Sotheby 
oUcrs  no  objections,  hut  ;ippear:i  in  fur  competition  with  them; 
and  lie  oiiiy  professes  '  th^t  tiic  vtrsion,  which  he  now  offers  to 
the  public,  has  not  been  ligluly  undcTtvtken,  nor  negligently 
laboured.*— It  bears,  indeed,  evident  marks  ui  serious  apj^hca* 
tion. 

On  these  accounts,  we  have  compared  Mr.  Sotheby's  trans- 
lation with  his  original  only  \  and  we  have  found  it  generally 
correct  and  pleasing*  In  most  instances,  it  may  be  said  that  tlie 
versification  is  smooth  and  flowing,  though  we  have  occasionally 
remarked  a  flat  tine,  or  a  turgid  epithet.  Still,  however  the 
distance  between  Virgil  and  his  imitators  remains  undiminished 
by  this  new  attempt. — We  shall  leave  our  readers  to  decide  for 
themselves,'  oti  the  merits  of  the  translation  of  some  noble  pa** 
•ages  at  the  close  of  the  second  book : 

*       vtr»  primum  dulces  ante  emrna  Mfu^t 

Riorum  sacm  fern  in^enti  p^rcussus  amortf 
^cdpintU  ;  cctiiqu.  lUiis  el  ihicra  nwrutrentf 
t  *  i)^fectus  iolu  vfU'ws,  Ittttaque  labores  / 

*  Addison  deserves  to  be  meattooed,  though  his  trandatloo  was 

pnly  partial. 

f  When  speaJung;  of  translations  of  VirgiPs  Georgics,  it  is  scarrfTy 
fair  to  omit  to  specify  the  Abbe  De  Lille's  vcrv  elet^ant  Ficmk 
version.  Mr.  Sotheby  candidly  c.^prcs&ti  liis  icaac  oIiLi  ^cucrai  uic» 
fit,  ia  a  n^te  iu  his  preface. 

•'  pit* 
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Objicthut  rttpusy  rurjifffue  in  se  ipsa  rtsidani  f 
^uid  tantum  ocean  )  prihertnt  se  tht^erf  soles 
Hiberni,  vel  qux  tat  ius  mQra  nuciiuus  oustet. 
Sm%  ha*  He  possim  nahtrs  aeeedere  partesy 
Frqitdu  ohtttterit  circum  prMordia  sangms  g 
Rura  mtti  et  rigm  plaeeofU  m  valBhts  amne:  ; 
Flumina  ameyr  s'tUuu^ne  ingforins.     0  ubi  camfi^ 
Sperchcosqucy  et  v/rgintSus  bacchata  Lacanis 
'Paygcla  I  o  qui  me  gelidis  in  vallibus,  Hjcmi 
SiUai,  et  ingenti  ramorum  protegat  umbra  / 

*  FeSx  qui  pottui  rerum  eegmotcen  eauw, 
Jftqyc  mcius  omatt  «#  hmutamk  faUm 
Subjecii  pedibuSf  strepiiumque  jlcherontls  an^ril 
Forfunatus  et  ilfe,  deos  qui  rrv':t  agresles, 
Partaque^  Silvanttmque  scnemy  S^yinphiu  yjc  sororttl 
JUum  nofi  p^tpult  fasces f  non  purpura  return 
Fttxk^  et  mfdos  agkant  d^eardia  fratres, 
jlut  conjurato  deieeadeas  Dmcus  at  Hittro  ; 
Non  rer  Romtt$i£,  ferttMrapie  ngna  :  neque  iHe 
Aut  doluil  miseratu  tmpenr,  nut  invicSt  haieHtU 
^«?/  rami  frurluSf  qaes  ipsa  vcknfia  rura 
Sttnte  tulere  sua,  carpsit :  nee  Jcrrea  jurOf 
iniamtn^ue  fgrum^  aut  popuG  tabularia  vi£t, 

'  SoSkkaat  edu  remis  fretu  tma%  namtpte 
In  ferrum^  penetrant  aulas  et  &iniut  ff^jgimi  i 
Hie  petit  exeidiis  urbem  mistrosqui  penatesy 
Ut  gemma  bihntf  et  Sa^rano  indormlat  ostro  : 
Coaciit  opes  aliust  il^jossoque  imuhat  auro  : 
JH'tt  stupct  aitonitus  rostrit :  hunc  piausus  JjimUem 
Per  eaneos  genmuUm  emm  pUisfae  pigtrmKjm 
Corripuit :  gaudent  perfusi  sangmnfratrmm^ 
Sauiaoque  domoi  H  duicia  Bmina  mutemtf 
Aque  alio  patriam  qu^runt  sub  sole  jacentcau  ' 
Aurtcola  ir.rur'co  terran  dimovit  aratro  : 
iiuic  cuint  labor  /  hinc  patriam  parvosque  nepotts 
Smtiitet  s  hhu  armeiUa  homn  merkosque  juvencot* 

*  Mc  first,  ve  Muses !  ai  vviiosc  hallowM  faae 
Led     pure  loVe  I  comeccite  my  itFaioy 
Me  deign  accept !  and  to  my  umick  unfold 
Heaven  and  her  host  in  beauteous  order  roU'd* 
Th*  eclipse        dims  the  golden  orb  of  diy» 
And  changeful  labours  of  the  lunar  ray; 
Whence  rocks  the  earth,  by  what  vast* force  the  maiQ 
New  bursts  \Xm  barrierit  nov  tubiidct  again ; 
Why  wtatrv  tuot  in  ocan  swiftly  ladcy 
Or  what  delay  retards  night's  lingering  shade. 
But  if  chin  blood  re<^traln  th'  ambitious  flighl» 
And  Nature  veil  her  wonders  trom  my  sigutf 
Oh  may  I  yet,  by  fanne  forgotten,  dwell 
^y  g\uhm^  (9unt,  wild  woud>  and  ihi^Uowj  ddl ! 
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Oh  lovM  Sptrchcan  plains,  Taygctian  heightly 
That  ring  to  virgin  choirs  in  Bacchic  rites  ! 
Hide  me  some  God,  wlierc  Hicmu^'  vales  extend^ 
And  boundle&s  shade  atid  aolituJc  defend  i 

*  How  bletit  the  gage  1  whose  soul  can  pierce  eick  cane 
Of  changeful  X>  r  ure,  and  her  wondrous  lawc s 
Who  tramples  fear  beneath  his  footf  and  bnivci 
Fate,  and  stern  death,  and  hclKs  resounding  waves. 
Blest  too,  who  knows  each  God  tliat  guards  the  iwai49 
Fan,  old  Sylvanus,  and  the  Dryad  tram.  ' 
Not  the  proud  fiuces,  nor  the  pomp  of  kio^ 
Discord  that  bathes  in  kindred  blood  her  win^ ; 
Not  arming  Istrtans  that  on  Dacia  call» 

Triumphant  Rome,  and  klugJoms  doom'd  tO  iaSp  • 

Envy's  wan  gaze,  or  pity's  bleeding  tear. 

Disturb  the  tenour  of  lu'i  calm  career. 

From  fruitful  orchards  and  spontaneous  Celds 

He  edit  the  Wealth  that  wflling  Nature  yields. 

Far  from  the  tumult  of  the  madd'nisg  |jar» 

And  iron  justice,  and  forensic  war* 

'  Some  vex  with  restless  oar  wild  seas  unknown, 
Some  rush  on  death,  or  cringe  around  the  throne  ; 
.  _       ^>tcra  warriors  here  beneath  their  foottitep  tread 

The  nialm  thtt  reai'd  them*  and  the  hearth  that  fed, 
To  (juaff  from  gemst  and  loll  to  transient  rest 
The  wound  that  bleeds  beneath  the  Tyrian  vest. 
These  brood  with  sleepless  gaze  o'er  burled  j^oM, 
The  rostrum  these  with  rnptnrM  trance  behold« 
Or  wonder  when  repeated  plaudits  raise 
'Mid  peopled  theatres  the  shout  of  praise  : 
These  with  ^prim  joy,  by  civil  discord  led, 
Aud  stain'd  m  battles  where  a  brother  bled. 
From  their  sweet  household  hearth  in  exile  roam> 
And  seek  beneath  new  suns  a  foreign  home. 
The  pruaaul  yearly  ploui^hs  his  native  soil; 
The  lands  that  blest  his  iaLhers  bound  his  toil. 
Sustain  his  herd*  his  countrj^s  wealth  increaaet 
And  see  his  chiMfen'a  childKn  sport  in  peace.' 

It  !5  evident  that  the  expression,  *  Led  by  pure  love,*  is  by 
jto  means  equivalent  lo  the  original,  "  ingenti  perculsus  amore  ** 
the  endearing  epithet,  dulces^  al&o,  is  lost  in  d.e  iirst  line  j  and 
dtign  accept  is  ratlicr  u  bold  elision.  Several  other  observations 
of  the  same  kind  inig][it  be  made :  but  we  forbear. 

ne  beantifbl  openhig  of  the  fbanh  book' is  thus  rendered: 

*  ProUrxMs  aerli  meUis  calfsila  dona 
Exsequar  :  banc  ttiam,  Macencu,  adspice  partem* 
^dmirattda  tibi  Mum  spectacula 
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In  tenui  lahor  ;  al  tenuis  t: on  ^h^ria,  si  fjurm 
Kununa  Uv.i  sinunt^  cuJiique  vcdUus  ^J^yuo,* 

•  Now  while  ih'  aerial  hooL'y's  iicctar  dt-ws, 
Gift  of  a  God,  ouce  nutre,  invite  the  Musc» 
Maecenas !  yet  acaio»  with  fond  regard 
Crown  the  loog  uboura  of  thy  votive  iMurd; 
Wortliy  of  wonder,  here  at  large  I  trace 
Th*  unfolded  genius  of  the  insect  race, 
Their  chiefs  ilhtatrious,  and  th*  cmbnttled  field» 
^  Manners  and  arts  that  peaceful  studies  yield. 

Th^  lowly  ihcjnc  shall  clditn  no  vulgar  praise. 
If  Phtebus  deign  to  hear  th*  invoking  lays.'  • 

The  couplet  beginning,  *  Worthy  of  wonder/  is  a  very 
feeble  and  inelcgnnt  translation  of 

**  jidmiranda  tibi  Icvlum  sptcidcula  rerum.^* 

Tl'.is  charming  book  uou]{i  indeed  require  all  the  delicacy 
and  fire  of  ilie  Rape  oj  the  Loek^  to  transfuse  its  spixu  with  full 
effect. 

On  the  \thole,  when  we  say  that  Mr.  Sr.thcby's  version  of 
Ae  (icori^ics  may  hold  r.  respectable  place  uniong  the  eirorts  of 
preceding  poets  on  the  same  subject,  we  bestow  no  inijonsi- 
dcrable  praise.  To  execute  such  a  task  without  faults  would 
be  almost  to  equal  Virgil  himself. ^Mr.  Sotheby  has  defired 
very  respectable  poetic  reputation  from  his  former  productions^ 
and  his  fame  wUl  suSer  no  diminution  from  bU  present  la* 
bou«.  p^^^ 


Ar.t.  XIV.  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Literary  Career  of  Augustus  T^on 
Kot^chue ;  with  the  Journal  of  h!«  Tour  to  Paris,  at  the  Clctc  of 
the  Year  179').  Written  by  himself.  Transhiicl  trom  the  C/cr- 
man  by  Anne  Plumptre.  To  which  is  biibjoined  an  Appirudixj 
including  a  general  Abstract  of  Kotacbue's  Works.  8to.  pp.  3  84. 
78.  Boards.   Symonds.  1800. 

^I^His  is  an  amusing  performances  sii>d  to  those  who  consider 
^  the  power  of  writing  passable  comedies  as  a  marti  of  extra- 
ordinary  genius,  it  will  even  be  interesting*  The,  passion  ef^ 
the  author  for  dramatic  works  appears  to  have  been  excited  very 
early  in  life^  and  to  have  held  the  first  place  m  his  mind  joa. 
all  occasions,  in  Paris,  during  a  most  eventful  period  of  tha 
French  Revolution,  Kotzcbue  could  6nd  notliing  to  describe 
but  the  theatres;  which  is  a  proof  of  ardour,  but  a  sure  mark 
that  he  possesses  no  real  greatness  of  mind.  To  write  and  to 
act  plays  have  indeed  been  nearly  his  exclusive  employmeiit, 
and  he  considers  every  occurrcrTco  merely  in  its  relation  to  these 

objects  of  his  attcatioa.   W  education  seem  to  )m&  contri> 
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buted  powerfully  towards  the  formattoo  of  this  predilection ; 
and  perhaps  tb<:  very  theatrical  mode  of  in^tracrion,  at  yte^ 
sent  so  fashionable,  may  supply  us  with  Kctzthui^makert  oifswt 
own  growth : — but  the  tendency  of  such  tutorage  well  deserves 
the  attention  of  careful  parents.  The  first  iHusions  of  drama- 
tic performances  strike  deeply  into  young  minds,  arui  it  requires 
much  prudence  to  guard  against  their  banelui  effects.-— It  b 
but  fair«  however,  to  remark  the  bad  tendency  of  the  opposite 
sysrem,  that  ot  con  fining  chiklrcn,  at  a  very  early  ngf,  to  tfdi- 
ous  nets  of  devotion  ;  which  the  present  writer  has  delineated 
in  a  very  lively  manner: 

*  Shall  I  confess  by  what  means  it  happened,  that  this  early  pro* 
penslty  to  piety  u^s  extinguished  in  niy  mind  ?  It  mnv  pcVhaps 
rarflly  nppear  cndihlc,  but  it  wa^  by  ?trcrdancc  at  ciuiT-fh.  Twice 
every  iiuiiday  d.ii  tiic  tutoj-s  at  Weimar  regularly  carry  ihcir  pupils 
,  thither,  where  they  were  not  allowed  to  tpedt,  to  move  a  ltmb,  or 
•▼en  to  ogle  with  the  painted  angek  upon  the  ceiling*  The  ttriclcst 
sSence  aiM  attention  to  what  was  going  forwards  wag  required  ^  nay^^ 
more,  we  were  expected  to  v.-rite  tJovn,  or  retain  in  cur  niemones  at 
least,  the  text  and  heads  of  tlic  di^cciur  sc,  which,  iti  tniih,  was  usually 
a  jno»l  vapid  composition,  in  winter,  this  u&k  v^as  pcrrormeJ  uitK 
perishing  tiiigers'  ends  $  and  in  sttmmer,  when  the  weather  wa»  br  ight 
and  serene,  with  an  anxious  longing  to  be  out  in  the  open  air. 

'  How  many  hours  of  weanncbs  a  id  :  i  >-  have  I  endured  m 
the  Castle  Church  a;  Weimar,  till-  at  length  i  fell  upon  an  expedient 
ibr  rendering  them  somewhat  I<  Irksome  !  No  s^ofter  had  1  caught 
from  the  prc;iclK'r  as  much  as  uas  ncctisarv  to  rthiic  at  my  rt-tura 
home,  than  i  itok  into  a  retired  coriiei  of  i\\t  scat,  wiiu  the  Wtiniar 
hymn-book,  and  there  studied  a  histoi^  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
annexed  to  it  by  way  of  pcndix.  In  thii  I  found  a  luxuriant  re- 
pa«t  for  ray  imagination.  The  cry  of  the  limntic,  in  particular,  who 
ottered  the  dreadful  sound's  of  Woe  !  Woe!  from  tl-.c  walls  of  Jcra- 
•alem,  seeemed  fverj  Sunday  as  I  read,  to  pch'>  "n  my  ears,  and 
made  roy  heart  trill  with  horror.  It  will  easily  be  conceived,  tiiat 
«ince  thia  was  the  only  book  to  be.had  at  church,  I  read  the  hiatory 
over  to  often,  that  at  lait  I  could  njrarly  repeat  it  by  heart. 

'  Ye  parents  and  tutors  1  if  yc  ceek  to  educate  your  childreil 
to  real  piety  and  good  morals,  be  careful  how  yci  wear)-  their  younz 
minds  with  going  to  church.  I  could  cite  rmi'v  fearful  examples  oF 
the  ill  effects  produced  in  cinidren  by  tht  iaisiltulc  and  uaut  of  em- 
ployment they  experience  there.  The  siege  of  Jerusalem  is  not  al- 
ways at  hand  to  relieve  their  languor,  and  the  imagination  being  left 
wholly  to  Its  own  devices,  schemes  have  thus  been  formed  which  nave 
occasioned  the  soundjt  of  Woe !  Woe  1  to  be  uttered  by  other  montht 
tk»xk  the  man  above  alluded  to«' 

At  page  23,  we  observe  a  curious  blunder  of  the  transistor  ; 
f  The  deceased  player,  Abbott,  came  Virli  his  strolling  com^ 
paiff  to  W^inar/«— Wc  pccstttne  thatj  with  ail  the  ioa^nemt 
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of  Germait  wrieeo  for  ghosts,  Kotaseboe  did  oot  mean  lo  insi* 
nuate  that  Abbott  wg^tmA.  after  hu  deaths  at  a  manager^  at 
Weimar. 

There  ts  to  much  candour,  aa  weO  aa  truth,  in  the  follow^ 
ug  passage,  that  we  shall  insert  it: 

*  With  the  French  language  I  had  b«en  a  dabbler  from  my  chtld- 

Viood,  hut  in  Jena  I  made  great  proficiency  iii  it.  Boulct,  the 
•worthy  old  Boultt,  was  no  common  teacher  of  languagcc.  Perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  best  authors  ot  his  century,  i'totn  which  he  al- 
ways extracted  the  finest  pass»ges»  no  one  knew  so  well  as  himself 
how  to  iotroduee  them  in  an  appropriate  manner.  He  had  betidea  a 
moit  adaitsble  talent  at  aeasontDg  hit  inttructions  with  wit  and 
humour,  and  thrhuppy  tuni  of  his  thoughts  was  inexhaustible.  My 
decided  preference  lor  the  French  language  and  French  authors  was 
acquired  entirely  from  him.  For,  however  strinjn?  the  confession 
may  appear  from  one  who  is  not  only  himself  a  German,  but  even 
a  German  writer ;  yet  I  mast  own,  that  in  the  department  of  die 
Belles-Lettres,  and  particotarly  in  the  easy  and  concise  manner  in 
whieh  their  historical  and  philosophical  works  are  written,  I  think 
wc  are  far  behind  the  Frrnch.  This  ptrhaps  is  principally  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  heavioeM  and  h^irshactf  of  our  language*' 

# 

We  pass  over  the  attempt  to  defend  the  audior'a  draoiatic 
liorks,  which  we  conceive  to  be  of  little  importance,  as  the 
public  has  already  formed  its  decisive  judgment  respecting  them  \ 
and  we  shall  proceed  to  accompany  him  on  his  *  Flight  to 
Paris.* 

In  the  opening  of  this  nnrrative,  every  licart  nrr:  f  sympathize 
with  the  autliur  \  it  describes  the  illness  attd  death  of  a  beloved 
wife, — the  severest  trial,  perhaps,  of  human  fortitude.  When, 
however,  wc  find  that  Mr.  Kot2cbue*s  feelings  induced  him  to 
fly  from  his  owa  house  and  family  to  Paris,  before  the  awful 
catastrophe  took  placo  \  and  wh(iu  we  read  of  his  visits  to 
places  of  the  gayest  resort  in  the  French  Capital,  and  even  to 
houses  of  ill  nme ;  we  are  glad  to  tecoUect  that  diia  lund  of 
imiimiHt  is  not  of  English  growth*  The  disseRatioo  on  pari* 
ma  Courtezans  might  also  have  be  enretienched  by  a  female 
translator  with  perfect  propriety.  It  would  be  In  vain  to  tell 
us  that  Kotzebue  only  felt  increased  regret  for  his  wife  in 
those  situations  ;  a  brothel  is  a  strange  choice  for  a  house  of 
asourning  %  and  this  most  sentimental  author  might  ceitainlf 
kive  beep  better  employed  at  home. 

We  extract  the  following  observation  on  a  French  trans* 
lation  of  one  of  the  author's  plays,  ior  the  benefit  of  hie 

'  This  morning  I  received  a  visit  from  Madame  de  Romc^  the 
tmadator  of  my  WfU/u^  iSbehadpuihornaMl^'oD 
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iflto  the  tmdtof  the  pcrrorrnen  it  Monwear's  thcutre^  indwitia 
daily  espcctation  of  their  decision  upon  h>    For  my  own  pirt  I  am 

thorougnly  convinced,  that  If,  for  the-  5ake  of  some  scenes,  the  piece 
in  its  origir»al  form  deserved  to  Utc*  Frenchiiied  as  it  now  is,  it  deso^es 
nothing  but  damnatioii.' 

We  shall  perhaps  be  treated,  in  due  time,  with  the  Hcrr 
Kotzcbttc's  Flight  to  Fetersburgh. 


Art.  XV.  A  PhHu^M  Trectise  on  the  Passlcnr.  By  T.  Cogan» 
M.D.  Sim.  pp«367.  gt.  6d.  Boards  Caddl jua.  and  Daviet* 
1800. 

Yt  IS  obvious  that,  in  the  study  of  the  human  mtiidy  many 
advantages  will  be  derived  from  a  knowlege  of  anatomy  and 
physiology;  and  such  a  discussion  is  therefore  peculiarly 
^apted  to  the  philosophical  members  of  the  medical  pro* 
fession.  The  most  successful  of  those  great  men,  who  have, 
earned  laurtfls  in  this  field,  were  Locke  and  H.irtlfv ;  both  of 
whom  were  bred  to  the  prncticc  of  physic,  (>tl)crs,  as  Berke- 
ley ?A\c\  Hume,  hjve  displayed  equal  nicety  and  even  superior 
subtlety:  but  they  must  yield  to  the  two  former  in  the  sum  and 
value  of  their  discoveries,  and  in  the  general  utility  of  their 
'works.  The  latter  bewilder  and  perplex,  while  the  former 
enlighten  and  guide  to  useful  and  benehcial  conclusions. 
The  volume  before  us»  which  is  the  production  of  a  physi* 
.^My  will  be  the  more  acceptable  to  man?  readerst  because  it  is 
«ith€»  philological  and  moral  than  pWoundly  metaphysical; 
because  it  avoids  the  masea  of  theoty,  and  keeps  within  th« 
sphere  of  facts.  It  claims  particular  notice  on  the  ground  of  an 
stnprofcd  clasttiication  of  its  subjects,  of  delineating  them  with 
aiccty,  and  of  discttminating  them  with  justness  and  accuracy* 
In  the  commencement  of  his  work,  the  author  has  taken 
laudable  pains  to  define  his  terms;  as  will  appear  from  the 
IbUowiog  extracts : 

*  The  term  passibii  m^y  with  strict  propnety,  he  used*  and  used' 
exclusively,  to  represent  the  f  rst  feelmg^  itiC  percussion  as  it  were,  of 
which  the  mind  is  consrinus  trom  some  impulsive  cause  ;  by  which  it 
i$  wholly  acted  upon  wiihoui  any  cilorta  edits  owo»  either  to  solicit 
or  escape  the  impression.'— 

*  The  state  or  absolute  passtvencss,  tb  coosequcnoe  of  any  sudden 
percussion  of  mind,  is  of  snort  duration.  The  itrei^  tmpression  of 
Ttvid  sensation  immediately  produces  a  re-action,  correspondent  to  its 
nature  1  either  to  appropriate  and  enjoy,  or  to  avoid  and  repel  the 
exciting  cause.  This  re-actlon  is  ver^r  properly  distinp^uished  by  the 
term  MiM/wff.  The  sensible  efTccL  ^tuduccd  at  the  iirst  instant,  hj 
the  eause  of  the  passwii,  ercatly  agitates  the  frames  its  influence  is 
immediately  eonununicated  to  the  whde.  nervous  system*  and  the 
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commouotit  excited  in  diat,  mdicatt  thcm»clvc8  both  bj  attrtudei  an4 
matioas  of  the  body,  and  particular  cxptcuioat  of  coaotetiance. 
These  effiects  are  such  anivcrsal  concomitants,  that  no  very  ]in« 
portant  change  in  the  state  of  tlie  mind  can  take  place,  withcnt  5ome 
visible  change  of  a  correspondent  nature  in  il"'  t'uinml  arr  roTrv/ —  * 

*  It  is  alone  by  these  visible  effects,  that  the  suhicot  >!>  Ji.-'CuvtTed 
to  be  under  the  influeucc  uf  any  pa»:iiou.i  and  a  i;>  uione  by  the  par- 
ticular changes:  produced,  or  kind  of  emotion,  that  we  are  cnabkd  to 
judge  of  the  nature  of  the  pacsioii.  Thus,  although  tlie  passioit 
cxiau  prior  the  cmotiona,  yet  as  thcte  arc  its  external  aignat  tlief^ 
nust  indicate  its  continued  inBucace  at  hing  as  they  eonttaufc  to 
agitate  the  system.* —  • . 

*  The  third  term,  y4ffect'ion^  has  in  itself  a  different  «igniticatioa 
from  either  of  the  above.  It  aUvajs  represents  a  lest  violent,  and 
ecnerally  a  more  durable  tnfitiencr,  which  thingit  have  upon  the  mind. 
n.  is  applicable  to  the  manner  in  which  we  are  offectrA  by  them  for  a 
continuance.  It  Mtppuses  a  more  (kliherate  premlection  and  averHion, 
i«  consequence  of  the  cont  inuctl  iu'luence  of  «>mr  prevailing  qtiality. 
Tins  distinguishes  it  fn  iu  llic  iran  -i^nt  impulst  Paistofi.  Nor  is  it. 
su  intiiuately  couitccled  with  any  external  «ignt> ;  which  dt&tinguislica 

'  it  from  £matioM»  The  affections  sometimes  succeed  to  passions  anA 
emotions;  because  these  may  have  be<u  excited  by  something  tliat 
beconie  permanently  intcrcstincj ;  w  ihcy  tkiv  be  grailiially  inspircd^^ 
by  a  dt'Ifht't  aie  Hitcntion  to  the  jt^hmI  or  h.id  qiialinc.'?  of  their  objects. 

*  In  ilii^  pliilobopliic  si-nsc  uf  the  witid,  Aifcctron  is  applicable  to 
an  unpleasant  as  well  as  plca&a»it  state  of  the  mindj  when  impre^sexi 
by  any  object  ur  quality :  it  may  he  produced  by  whatever  tormcnta 
or  oorrudes  the  heart  at  well  as  that  which  charms  and  d<l%hu  tt* 
Usage  however  chiefly  applies  tlic  word  tf»  the  kindly  and  bttusftctiU^ 

aflferfions.' 

Dr.  C.  farther  observes : 

<  After  we  have  supposed  a  passion  tndieated  by  aa  eaiotioa  to  b« 

MiccfftK  d  by  some  conespondml  alFcction,  vie  may  yet  coostdifr  thin 
iffcclioii  as  thr  parent  nf  new  pasi^inn?,  t-iriotiotir,  and  affections^ 
according  to  I'uc  variety  of  ciicaiii.uaiu  ts  comuciL-J  with  it.* 

He  next  rccnpif Li!  itcs  rhe  iifvor.il  senses  which  he  airixcs  to^ 
the  terms  thut  form  tlie  principal  subjects  o(  his  resturdi:  - 

*  dirXxmw^  ourselves  therefore  to  \^  h;tt  we  (Keir>  the  jjennitu-  irn- 
port  ot  ti<c  vvDvds,  it)  opposition  to  the  irrcgiiianties  of  ctJ>t':  ,  u  c 
iiiall  as  often  as  it  may  be  necessary'  to  observe  distinctions,  unituimly 
applr  the  term  fatiMtt^  to  the  violent  impression  made  upon  our 
miadt  by  the  perception  of  soiaething  very  ttrULiii^  and  apparently 
Intcrcstini^ ;  moCssat  to  the  cxteriud  nuirkst  or  vistble  changica  pro* 
diiced  by  th*  tmpt  tus  of  the  passion  upon  the  corporeal  system  :  and 
i0tctions%  to  I  lie  less  violent,  inore  deh'berate,  and  more  ptnnancnfi 
unpres^Tims,  by  causes  whieh  aj^penr  sufficiently  intertiting.  The 
rauge  of  a£feccIou»  may  from  those  Ktrtmger  feelings  which  ure 
approximate  to  emotiona,  to  the  mifdctt  seoMtikin*  oi  pleasure  t 
ttsplcaaure  we  caa  poaiilily  perceive*' 
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Conformably  to  the  j^tactice  of  all  modern  writers,  Dr. 
Cogan  considers  the  appetites  *  as  confined  to  corporeal  wants' 
aiDd  €tavings,  but  we  must.  6tiit  observe  that  they  are  as 
freqdenHy  the  .occasions  of  passions  and  emotions  as  other 
objects  which  are  peculiarly  adjipccJ  to  the  mind/ 

Speaking  of  lAve  and  Hatred^  he  remarks;  <  they  are  also  the 
parents  of  every  other  passion  and  aflfection ;  nnd  the  history, 
of  the  bunan  mind  is  no  other  than  a  developeroent  of  tlieif 
operations  in  the  infinitude  of  situations  and  cirrumstances  in 
wkidi  it  may  be  occasionally  placed.  I'hcse  characters  will 
undoubtedly  entitle  them  to  tlie  denomination  o(  primary  trit 
tardtnnf  affectionT* 

Love,  he  says,  *  mny  he  consIJ<:red  eltlirr  a  princi,^le  or 
as  an  affection.  As  a  principled,  it  rn.iy  be  tltnnctl  «*  inva- 
riai)lc  prt(.lilectioii  for  good  •,  an  universal  and  permanent 
attacl-untnt  tu  well-being  or  liapptiita^." — When  it  is  directed 
tuwaiils  any  particular  object,  it  beconKb  njj'cctioH;  and 
when  it  is  more  violent  in  its  effects  on  the  syatcm,  it  is  even 
4ee«ied  a  pasmn,^ 

The  following  obscrvattons  aire  not  less  just  than  ingenious, 
nnd  they  exhibit  In  a  pleasing  light  the  established  order  of 
thtnfss : 

«  Notwithstanding  the  excesses  and  exaggerations  of  hatred  and 

malevolence,  yet  they  cannot  po^^^iblv  he  so  cxtciisive  in  thdr  upera. 
tionsasthc  principle  of  love.  The  r^fttrctioii  of  hutted  hns  particular 
and  partial  evHs  alone  for  its  objects,  while  the  principle  oilovc  may 
cnibiace  the  uulvcrbc.  As  nutritious  aliments  arc  infinitely  more 
iiumerotts  than  the  substances  which  are  of  a  poisonous  quah'ty }  thus 
docs  the  number  of  those  things  which  are  pleasing,  beneficial  im. 
^rtaut  in  their  nature,  infinitely  exceed  those  which  arc  dtherin 
themrelvcs  cbmfortlcjis,  or  detrimental,  orcalctdated  to  foster  a  ma]c> 
voleiit  dispo^^lion.  The  true  obfCft  of  hatred  is  alone  some  particulat 
and  partial  evil,  which  wc  txpciieucc  or  dread;  ionie  inciiltDM)  jj,. 
tcrrnplioit  to  the  usual  tenourof  our  feelings;  or  some  pernicious 
quaHty  which  may  threaten  this  intemiptiou.  The  objects  of  our 
fears*  our  an^er,  or  ottr  grief,  are  considered  in  the  light  of  robberies 
or  painful  pnvntions  \  nnd  not  as  permanent  causcj  of  the  malevolent 
afTcctions.  TKcy  are  not  looked  upon  as  strenm^  pcpetually  flowinir 
from  one  inexhaubllble  source,  but  as  interruptions  to  an  usual  or 
»irablc  itate,  by  adventitious  causes.  Happiness  appears  to  he  uur 
Virth-right,  of  which  all  the  painful  sensations  raised  by  hatred,  are 
the  professed  guardians.    The  wish  for  happiness  is  perpetual  and 


while  our  evil  affections  expire  with  the  causes  which  nvt 
them  existence.  Nor  can  malevolence  extend  it^rlf  to  every  in- 
xlividual  irr  the  creation,  in  a  manner  similar  to  tlic  contrary  virtue 
"i'hat  happy  cultivation  of  oiu-  natures  which  inspires  a  benevolence 
^towards  ul  aotmftcd  beings,  cannot  posiibly  have  a  perfect  contrast 
0r  complete  paiallcl  in  the  mon  uncultivated^and  brutriuied/ 

O  a  0,eat 
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Great  precisbn  and  nioe  dUcriauaattoii  appear  io  llie'fiibse'* 

quent  passages : 

'  As  \ovc  aiul  hatred  may  resolved  into  that  one  priaci]^  titf 
love  of  iveil  Itwf;  ;  thuB  may  the  affections  of  desire  nnd  avHrrsion  be 
resolved  into  dtsirc :  although  ♦Jte  tise  of  boih  tero  s  is  m  common 
language,  ncccisary,  in  order  to  tiislin^ulih  the  objvi:is  of  our  pur- 
•uit,  from  those  we  wish  to  shun*  Strictly  speaking,  avenfen  is  no 
other  than  a  particuhr  modification  of  desire ;  a  dcure  of  bdilg  Ifbc* 
fated  from  whatever  appears  inptrious  to  weH-beiii|».*— 

*  But  n]th<>ugh,in  this  phtI(>tH>j;}iier.l  senw,  dt^  »I'  c  may  appear  to  he 
cqmlly  L\tcu!sive  witli  tbc  aiTcction  of  love,  v<  t  it  is  necesKariiy  more 
cuiiliucu  in  its  applicaiiun.  Love  relates  to  all  things  vs  hick  appear 
good  and  bene6cial  in  themtelres,  or  (b  beings  capable  of  fccciviug; 
good.  It  comprehends  the  things  enjoyed,  and  the  state  of  pleasing 
existence  in  which  those  beings  arc  actually  placed,  as  well  as  the 
dcr strc.iliU'ncss  of  such  a  slate,  atrtl  all  the  means  and  iustnimenis  of 
good.  Deairc  mostly  refers  to  the  state  in  which  wc  art  nn/.  le 
solicits  some  favourable  change,  and  exerts  iti^clf  to  obt.iin  ii.  Hatred 
also  is  univers^illy  applicable  to  whatever  appears  pciuick>us  or  dk- 
pleasing  in  itself ;  aversion  more  iimBedtatelj  concerns  whatever  nv» 
fcxn  pet  tiicioos  or  is  displeasing  to  They  may  be  considered  as  th<^ 
satclHtcs  of  love  and  hatred  ;  that  perpclnally  accompany  them,  and' 
are  prompt  to  execute  their  orders.  Wherever  love  or  hatred  direct 
their  immediate  attcaliou,  desire  aud  aversion  seek  to  appropriate  or 
f  epcL 

*  The  perception  of  an  evil  from  j^rlvation  to  every  instance  Is 
Btrongcr,  tlian  our  estimation  of  the  intrinttc  value  of  that  whidi 

occasions  the  painful  emotion.' 

Of  another  class  of  our  inw^d  fedingit  the  author  givet 
this  account : 

*  It  now  appeara  tltiit  some  of  oor  emotjona  may  be  ezcitedv  be* 

fore  the  mind  r,\n  po'sess  leisure  to  contemplate  the  good  or  evil 
aeated  in  ihr  e  'L  iiii.j^  ran«^  ?  Yet  even  in  these  cases,  good  or  evil 
arc  not  excluded,  iror  these  emotions  arc  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  idea  of  ipmething  peculiarly  mpertttnt ;  but  we  ean  deem 
nothing  iiiipof  lant  ttntess  it  ixrasess  powers  of  tffectnating  good  or 
•eviL  Their  peculiar  strength  is  even  occasioiicd  by  the  vivid  idea  of 
Importaticr,  nMlethe  emotions  themselves  manifest  our  ^aanMre  of 
its  specific  nature. 

«  These  emotions  therefore  arc  excited  by  the  confused  idea  of 
something  peculiarly  intmsling  in  the  cause,  and  they  are  manifestly 
Intended  to  awaken  and  diivct  the  attention  to  this  cause^  that  iia 
.nature  and  character  may  be  ascertained.    Surprise,  like  a  watchful 
Mitinel,  is  equally  nhn  ;  i  J  at  a  sudden  apprrvaoi,  whether  it  be  of  a 
friend  or  an  enemy.    Wontlcr  is  fxrttcd  by  a  curiosity  which  inducei 
Ui  to  it'Vf  ^ti^;atc  the  character  of  the  intiuder  with  peculiar  keenness; 
aad  aiihuugh  astoni^hrcent  is  almost  ovenvhclmed  wkh  the  i>ubject« 
vet  it  ia  irresistibly attiactcd  towards  it,  with  a  force  proportionnd  to 
.Its  magnitude*    At  the  instant  in  which  we  feel  onr  imbecillity  tke 
most,  we  sre  the  most  eager  to  investij^atc  those  qtudities  which  wc 
acknowledge  to  exceed  our  coippcehcusioa ! 
'     '  *Thc 
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'  The  abovr  cliaracters  ascril^cd  tu  them  plninty  inriicatc  that  these 
•cinoliona  cannot  be  coiisidcrcU  strictly;  speaking  ciiiicr  as/'/i/*7<^w  or 
^^Ax,- which  are  always  inspired  by  the  i&a  or  perception  of 
tome  specific  good  or  evU,  but  merely  at-  introductory  to  theic :  and 
It  is  very  singular,  that  common  languagCy  without  the  suspicion  of 
its  beinf^  founded  on  philosophical  investigation,  uniformly  clinrac- 
tfiJ/.cs  them  by  the  ttrm  ano.'lons.  We  never  speak  eitlicr  of  the 
fatJiott  or  a^uikn  of  surprise,  or  of  wonder,  or  of  astonislinicnt ;  but 
consent  vnsh  olK  voice  tm  dcndminate  them  moliom.  It  is  also 
agreed  that  dwy  are  very  distinct  from  the  pemsuieiit  otonms  of  an ' 
aSection,  and  tlut  they  are  common  to  lihe  most  opposite  passions.' 

*  Surprise,  Wonder ^  and  jlstonishment^  are  to  be  considered  as  Isi- 
TaoBuc TOKY  Emotions;  having  uo  immediate  reference  to  the  spe« 
dfic  quality  of  the  exciting  cause.' 

Dr.  Cogan  considers  the  passions  as  tnarked  each  by  itt  €X<* 
oittng  cause  ;  and  he  thiu  dUtmguishes  them : 

^  The  exciting  cause  may  respect  either  tlie  t^fitht  or  the  mMi/ 

pnnctpUt  which  form  two  dinerent  Cf.Af.SES. 

*  111  encli  class,  the  predominant  idea  of  a  ^f^ody  and  the  predomi* 
nauL  idea  ui  an  ev'tiy  will  constJtute  two  diiitt-eut  OrJert. 

*  The  heading  passions  and  affsetiMw  under  each  order,  point  out 
the  Genera* 

*  The  complicated  nature  of  some  of  the  passions,  and  other  con« 
tingtnt  ctrcumstances,  mny  be  con«;idercd  aa  constituting  ^osr  and 
varldtej  under  each  cbaracteristte  Genus* 

The  author  ranges  the  Passions  and  AiTcctions  under  two 
Classes }  these  he  subdivides  into  Orders^  and  (he  orders  are 
again  divided  into  Genera. 

Class  I.  Passions  and  A£«€tioas  which  owe  their  origin  to 

the  principle  of  Self- love. 

Order  I.  Passions  and  A^octions  excited  by  the  idea  of  Good, 
as  Joy,  Gladness,  &c.  Contentment>Satisfacuou,  Compiaccucy^ 
Prid€,  i&C.  Desire,  Hope. 

Oi^cxlU  Passions  and  AflTcctions  excited  by  the  idea  of 
Efil. 

Gemtt  u  Sonow,  Grief,  Mdandiofy,  .&c»  Fadenoci  RuSg* 
-mtion,  Hnmility. 

2«  Fear,  Constematlofii  Terror,  Brea^  Despair,  &c* 

3.  Anger,  Wrath,  Resentment,  Indignation,  &c. 
Classen.  Passions  and  Afiections  derived  from  the  social 

principle- 
Order  L  Passkms  aad  Aiecdoas  Is  which  Good  is  the  pre- 
dominant idea. 

T.  Benevolent  Desires  and  DispositiODS  i  Social  Affections  | 

iSyn-jpathetical  Affections. 

2.  Affections  derived  from  good  opinion ;  Gratitude,  Adml* 
iiatieoi  Estccoij  Respect,  VeucraLion,  Fondness, 

"G  3  Order  . 
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Ordtr  IL  PMsiops  and  Affections  in  wluch  Evil  is  the,^« 
dominant  idea. 

T.  Malevolent  Desires  and  Dispositions;  Malignancy,  Envy, 
Rancour,  Cruelty,  &c,  iiage,  KevcogCy  and  Suspioioui  Jea«* 
lousy.  : 

1.  D'upUcctiry  indicated  by  unfavourable  opinions  i  Horror, 
Indignation,  Contempt,  &c. 

>  This  dassificitfioa  appears  to  us  superior  to  any  that  has  yet , 

been  formed  4  and  no  material  objection  has  occurred  to  us  in- 
the  attentive  survey  of  it  which  wc  h»ivc  made.    The  reader* 
will,  however,  oH«?tTvc  the  introduction  of  a  new  term  ;  and, 
though  wc  seldom  cncournge  innovations  of  tins  sort,  it  is  but 
justice  to  tlie  -author  to  state  his  reasons  for  the  liberty  w)iicU 
he  has  assumed : 

*  Mnlrcolence^  as  a  generic  tf  rm,  n1\v.-ns  ronvi  ys  t!ie  idea  of  ill'^'i// to 
a  cousidcrable  <Jtgree«  But  there  arc  iiouiiy  instaiures  of  displaccncy, 
and  even  of  aneet  and  resentment,  wSthput  any  mixture  4^f  that  iU-wul 
it  describes.  In  some  canes,  painful  reaifntmcnts  may  be  excited  hy 
the  puref  t  ^ood  wHl:  as  in  the  anger  of  a  parent  towards  liia  diild,  on 
account  of  ccndtict  pri  judicial  ip  hi.^  welfare.  Even  the  tnoinentary 
ill-will  iuduigcd  by  a  nr^ssronate  nurn,  seikJuv;  rLWiiire  for  Iiipine^ 
received,  deserves  not  to  he  sitigmati^ed  by  the  odious  naiuc  Oi,f  maler 
voiencc,  which  conveys  ibe  idea. of  pcnnantnt  iU->vilL 

*  For  the  above  reasons,  and  from  a  i«luctance  to  use  a  term  sc^ 
malevolent  in  its  complexion  and  character  more  fretjuently  than  ab« 
solute  necessity  deniands,  I  bej^r  lerjve  to  substitute  J/hjIarcncy  as  ^ 
jXenrrir  term.  Its  superior  propriety  will  he  manikst  from  the  cor;- 
sideraiion,  that  every  in  tanee  of  lunfrv'u.-r.'.r  \>  an  iiuii(;itir)n  o^ 
duplaccncy  to  a  high  degree,  althuogh  the  iutui*  nui  ul  ;ui  lane^  a\\ 
indieation  of  the  former.' 

The  following  remark  points  out  a  striking,  additional  in? 
stance  of  a  linal  omse :  . 

*  To  these  incidental  causes,  we  may  justly  add  the  wisecpntlitii* 
tion  of  our  natares  as  the        eaose.   Sympathy  with  the  dtftresae^ 

of  another  is  infinitely  more  useful  than  rejoicing  in  his  prosperity^ 
It  is  an  incentive  to  administer  relief,  to  annihilate  th?  distress,  and 
to  restore  the  sutftrer  to  the  pristine  state  of  ease  and  ciimtoit.^ 
iind  therefore  is  it  rendtixd,  by  the  Gicat  bouree  of  Iknevolcnce, 
more  pp\^erful  in  it*  influence  and  operations,  than  the  sympathy  of 
ioy  in  their  welfare;  which  cannot  be  prodnctive  of  equal  good, 
xae  dtfiferent  hinds  of  sympatheSic  sorrow  arc  admirably  adapted  X9 
the  particular  nate  of  its  objects,  in  order  that  each  may  receive  its 
correspondent  benefit.  These  considerations  will  explain  thr  reason 
whv  an  msLnsihilitv  to  the  mi'^ftntunes  of  anv  one,  ib  mu«:h  mooe 
opprobrious  than  an  indinerence  tQ  \\u  actual  enjoyments,  ,1 

*  The  immediate  ex^sdotu  of  our  joy  iire  terpaed  QongratitMmw*' 

That  our  readers  may  be  the  better  able  to  judge  of  tLc  general 
neatness  and  accuracy  vith  whicb  tife  sittthqr  jus  pKmA  his 
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subject,     subjotn  an  extract  from  hit  remarks  under  tlie  liea4 

of  Mmiratiw  z 
ft 

*  iTbat  ticettenoe  wKich  U  the  xuMcct  of  tdmir«tion>  may  either 

fOMiit  in  the  intcllecttial  powrrs  ot  mindt  or  dispositions  of  the 
licart.  AUmiration  may  be  excited  by  tlie  contemplation  of  great* 
ni;ssaiK)  exLeiit  of  cj"caiua,  by  indications  of  niperior  talents,  by  plant 
and  projcctf.  wiiii  li  iHscovcr  grt-at  in^^ciiuity  in  contrivaru  f  attd  invtrK 
tioDi  or  unusual  skill  in  the  execution.  It  is  often  exciu<ci  by  extra- 
ordinary  exertions  of  benevolence ;  such  as  dangers  encountered  to- 
protect  i^nd  save  a  fnend,  a  stranj^fer,  ur  an  enemy  ;  the  j^rratness  of 
the  sterilfce  made  to  nriscry,  »tid  tfie  compassion  that  excites  to 
extraordinary  acts  of  mercy.  I:i  short  the  o'-.j  clive  cau;-c  of  :<d'r,*»-n- 
tion  it?  whatever  indicates  a  superior  degixc  i>r  wisdom,  ingenuity, 

i^ood  »en8t,  or  bcncvuleoce.    To  mcU  qualities  it  is  pruptrly  con* 
ined.  /'otir/r  ahstraotcdlycooMdcfvd  ia  not  the  object  of  admiration} 
•     -  * /hough  the  dignified  or  bcQcvolcnt  exertions  of  power  to  the  produc> 
tioD  of  good,  may  excite  the  highest  degree  of  aamiiation»  and  render 
Ira  very  strong  emolion. 

*  It  is  obvi«>i)s  thai  the  mn«^c  oi  juiirirnt'on  t$  from  the  simpler 
approbation  n^  the  mind  up  to  the  moit  lively  sen:>aiion,  according; 
to  oor  conccptionfj  of  the  cxlCfit  of  excellence,  and  al -o  the  degrees 
Aif  ottr  interest  in  its  effecta.  It  is  also  Uended  with  various  other 
^motion.)  according  to  different  circtimstaoccs  attendant  Upon  the 
l^nsston.  It  n  freqfiently  introduced  l)y  lurpr'ue;  \vhen»  for  example, 
rht  di>c(»vcry  i>f  these  excellencies  is  >udt!cn  and  tmexpcctct!  ;  and 
iheTi  it  hecoTvcs  a  vivid  emotion.  U  is  gineralh  connected  with  some 
jflegrce  ot  lu'uuLr ;  as  wc  are  bo  treijucntly  i^noiaat  of  the  causes 
^hich  enabled  aiiy  one  givatly  to  excel  onrselvvs  or  othcn :  hut  as 
it  is  aivvaja  .excited  by  the  real  Stewtry  of  some  qualities^  it  is  oo^ 
<o  he  confounded  with  an  omo.i  i  tiiat  proceeds  from  ignorance  ami 
trmh;irra3>iment,  prcvioiir.  to  the  di  eovery.  \Vhe»:  'V'.  evf  l-^nce^  of 
>vi,i!t)ni  or  gi».)dnes3  exveed  t  nr  uftnoi^t  romprt!)ensit»n,  or  proceed 
/ar  beyond  the  uaua^  cKtcnt  or  excellence  iticlt,  iIkv  may  excite 
^stoni.slmient. 

*  Whatever  is  good,  or  pixKlnctive  of  good,  is  the  proper  object  of 
4ove';  exfxilencc  must  <^  ronsetjuencc  be  pecali  ;.!  c;)h-n!atcd  to 
excite  the  affeelion  in  a  Knperii>r  deirree  ;  hence  ilie  ;.lea  ing  and  in- 
timate connn  n'oii  !)etvveen  hn\;  ;ind  ;idmii  ati(^n.  V»  iicii  these  are 
united  with  <;!-aii4ude,  they  cotistJiute  the  hap|)i«-  t  and  sublimrsi  affec- 
ticmi  of  the  »oul.  When  the  object  manliest. •  e  ciraorthnary  benevo- 
lence; tdion  immeasurable  extent  of  wisdom  and  fondness  direct 
|Knrer  ti)  execute  their  pnrpoic;  ai'  l  ii,^  dcuUiblc  ,i  :  .:.nlage  i  arc  tlir 
issue  of  their  united  opera: ions,  admiralton  '  <.velli  into  drlectab)^ 
a>  ton:!;limcin,  nnd  our  cou'icious  incapacity  to  fathom  is  au  augmenta* 
tson  of  enjoyment.* 

'|,'hc  pamdoxes  in  which  Ilumc  has  indulged,  when  trf  atiiig 
ilf  Revenge,  Pride,  and  Humi'irv,  and  which  iionf  ol  his  readers 
can  fail  to  nh^crve,  ar:   nl»'iy  eivpoicd  and  most  .atisfactorily 
fTcfuted)  in  the  notci  subjoined  to  this  work.    l)r.  Cogan  also 
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«ortecti  tbe  great  mtstake  into  which  that  cmineot  metaphyd* 
dan  fell,  when  he  repreaented  Grirf  as  the  basis  of  Fear^ 

To  those  who  seek  something  qaoic  than  ^museaMOt' from 
leadingt  we  can  strongly  recommend  the  present  Tohiniei 
since  few  wofks  come  before  us  which  are  better  adapted  to 
inform  the  understanding,  and  to  imprare  the  heart.  Of  the 
paradoxes  and  concrits  which  deform  many  of  the  publicationf 
of  the  present  time,  Dr.  Cogan  is  ncvifr  the  imitator  nor  the 
advocate;  and  he  is  intitlcd  to  the  acknowlcgcmtnts  of  :iU 
thusc  M  ho  rejoice  to  see  t«ic  foundations  of  morals  cleared  and 
strengthened. 

The  Second  Part  of  this  Treatise  consists  of  PbihsQphicai 
Observation/  and  InquiritSy  founded  on  tht  prectdmg  Analysis  g 
which  will  be  the  subject  of  a  future  article.  ^ 

\To  he  contiuued,]  * 
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ARCHITECTURE. 

Art.  1 6.    Essays  on  Gothic  ^Ir  rhitecturet  by  the  Rev.  T.  Warton* 
Rev.  J.  jBcDfham,  Captain  Gtose,  aud  the  Rev.  J.  Miliitr  (with 
a  Letter  to  the  Pnblidier).   Illustrated  with  Ten  Plates  of  Oma* 
meats,  &c.  selected  from  aDcicnt  Buildiogs ;  calculated  to  exhibit 
the  various  Styles  of  different  Periods.   8vo.   pp.  149*   8s.  6d» 
Borrdt.    Tayic^r,  Holborn.  iRoo. 
'T^HEst  E-;;-  vs  nre  ititrodiiccd  by  Mr.  Taylor  m  a  -hort  preface  j 
ill  which  tie  explains  the  rtasson  for  their  publication,  and  tviuccs 
a  considerable  ac  quaintance  with  the  subjects  disctisscd.    He  apolo* 
gizes  for  the  term  gotkie  in  tlie  title;  wbichy  though  gcucrally  uodcfw 
stood,  conveys  an  erroneous  idca»  and  is  not  to  be  found  in  our 
anticnt  historians  as  descriptive  of  any  style  of  building.    We  find 
difficulty  in  tracing  not  only  the  urigin  of  the  term,  but  of  the  art 
which  it  is  now  generally  CHiployjd  to  express.    No  treatise  by  the 
architects  of  our  ntobl  admired  sacred  structures  having  descended  to 
us»  we  are  left  to  conjecture  oonccmlDg  the  origin  of  the  Gothic 
atyle*  and  of  its  variationa  at  different  periuii.  A  very  remarkable  and 
striking  difference  subsists  between  what  are  called  the  Saxon  and 
the  Norman  styl- s ;  between  that  with  the  circular  ard  that  with  the 
pointed  nrch  :  but  to  what  propitious  event,  or  kiiui  ^eniu«;,  we  iire 
to  a-.cribc  the  transition  from  uuc  tu  the  other,  cannot  now  be  deter- 
mmed.   It  m  the  optoioii  of  itome  persons  thst  we  owe  this  style  to 
the  Saracens  f  of  others,  that  it  originated  in  the  capnce  of  the 
Italians  \  one  conjectures  that  our  anccstois  were  led  to  it  by  observ* 
iog  the  kind  of  iirch  which  is  niadc  by  poles  stuck  fjito  the  gronn?^, 
and  bent  togeihcr  at  the  top  ;  \^K\\c  another  snppiK-cs  that  it  sprang" 
from  a  wish  of  nnit.iting  that  arcU  which  is  formed  by  the  branches 
vf  an  sveouc  of  venerable  trees  y  0D5  imagines  that  we  derived  it  from 
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Ibrefjpwn  ;  asotbar  tliat  we  are  indebted  for  it  merely  to  our  own 
genius.  Of  this  Ust  clan  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mtlncr,  who  is  of 
opini<)n  that  were  drirctcc^  \o  the  fonnalit)n  of  the  pointed  arch» 
bv  observing  the  eircct  ^rodiircJ  by  the  intersoction  ot  circular 
archv's;  and  that  the  adopti  on  of  the  former,  in  prcftrcnccto  and  to  the 
exchiHioii  of  ihe  latter,  was  liie  pareiit  germ  which  proihiccd  all  those 
ricb  members  and  ornaments  which  so  distinguish  the  Norman  style, 
and  rive  to  it  such  captivating:  dr  ^rance  and  beauty. 

*  The  first  arches  (says  MV.  M.)  of  this  order,  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  I.  Sterhen,  and  Henry  II.  were  cxcced!nn;]y  rude  rittd  irre- 
gular, sometimes  for:riint^  the  most  amte  and  sometimes  the  most 
obtuse  augic  that  can  well  be  conceived  j  but  when  the  style  was 
further  improved  under  Henry.  III.  and  the  three  Edwards^  it  was 
discovered  that  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  kind  of  ^inted  aidi 
was  that  which  was  formed  by  segments  of  a  circle*  jnduding  an 
cqnilatcral  triangle,  from  ilic  :mpo<?t5  to  the  crown  of  the  arch.' 

If  thif  hr  n  fact,  wc  have  obtained  one  important  principle  of 
gothic  proportion;  and  while  it  tends  to  raise  our  ideas  of  the  sclent 
,'tiitc  attainments  of  our  ancestors,  it  should  lead  artists  to  inquire 
whetlier  there  be  not  some  rules  of  proportion  pervading  this  style. 

Mr.  M.  is  so  partml  to  the  pomtcd  arcb  *  and  all  its  appcoaa|peSp 
that  he  maintains  that  the  falling  off  in  sacnvd  architecture,  after  the 
midJlc  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  principally  to  be  attributed  to  the 
lowcriii;^  of  the  pointed  arch,  xshicli  tliLii  hcgan.to  prevail.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  autl  wliatever  may  be  tlie  cojitrovcisy  on  this  and  other 
<{ae«tu»Ds  respecting  Gothic  architecture^  its  history  and  various  stylet 
merit  tlie  consideration  of  the  modern  artist ;  and  the  Essays  herecoL 
lected  with  illustrative  plates,  together  with  the  preface  by  the  pub- 
lishf  r,  atid  the  letter  to  him  from  Mr.  Milner,  compose  an  n">eral  manual 
reipectiTig  the  architcctme  of  iIitTvMdle  ajcs.  —  Our  readers  may  also 
refer  to  Mr.  DallaNvay'n  ob8erv;itiuns  on  this  subject,  <^uotcd  ift 
pp.  63—66.  af  this  Review. 

Mr.  Bentham's  Eftsay  on  Saxon  and  Norman  Affchitecture  is  er* 
tracted  from  his  elaborate  history  of  Ely  cathedral ; — that  of  Captain 
Orose,  frnm  his  preface  tv)  the  Aiitiqintics  of  En;^land  :  — th.<.L  of 
Mr.  T.  Warton,  from  his  notes  to  the  Fairie  Quecne  ; — rmd  that  of 
Mr.  Milner,  (excepting  the  private  letter  at  the  head  of  tl\e  volu:r.e,) 
from  hi-i  History  of  Winchester. — The  first  six  plates  are  taken  tiuiu 
the  dciineations  given  with  Mr.  Wilkins's  ingenious  paper  in  the  12  th 
iK>L  of  the  Archasologis ;  the  others  nte  illustrative  of  Mr.  Milaer'a 
Essay  on  the  Rise  ana  Progress  of  the  Pointed  Arch. 

The  necessity  of  purchasing  expensive  works,  on  the  snbjcct  of 
'Gothic  architcctuie,  is  in  some  measure  precluded  by  the  pres»cut 
Judicious  cuiupuation. 

RELIGIOUS. 

«Art.  17.  ^  faUhftd  Narrative  of  the  surprising  Work  of  God,  in  the 
Cooversibn  of  many  hundred  Sottls»  in  Northampton,  a»d  in  tlie 
neighbouring  Towns  and  VOlages  of  New  Hampsliirc»  in  New 

*  80  enamoured  of  his  theory  is  Mr.  M.,  that  iie  conceives  that 
file  Intersection  of  two  circular  arches  in  the  church  of  St.  Cross  may 
lUve  produced  Salisbury  steeple. 

England* 
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Euglsn^l*  In  ^  L.etter  to  the  Rev,  Dr.  Colmaiv  oi  Bo^ton^  vnit* 
ten  by  the  Rev.  Mr*  Ed^vards,  Minbtcr  uf  NorthaBiptofn*  oa 
Nov.  6,  I737»  and  pobltsUcd  with  a  kugc  Preface  by  Dr.  Wat(s 
andDr. Ouyse*  '  8vo.  is.  Button.  \^cq. 
Wt  arc  not  apprt/.cJ  of  the  propriety  or  ihc  cxpcd'xnrr  of  rcrjiing 
and  rcpuMishw^g  an^j'iljvc  <;'i  ?c^mc  cxlrztordri.ny  circumstances 

attcnUiiig  a  Ji'otatvl  colony  n>AC\\'  ytars  ap:o.  The  corivcrsMin  of  any 
pcisuii  m>tn  an  nnrfj^iittotts  life,  to  tlic  practice  of  OtrntKUi  pielr 
and  vtrtue»  19  inde'/d  an  excrnt  in  vhrcb  every  benevolent  man  vat 
vejokc  ;  and  a»  far  ;is  it  wa.-  ttiU5  m  the  ii>ftancehcfo:c  u.;,  vo  far  It  wa» 
ccrtaitily  happy. — Tlit  rtl;uji;n  n  of  an  ii.nusut:!  ;  ;  .il  t?ic  reader 
might  suppose  luini-cif  U)  he  pi.ru5.uig  the  dt^criptiusi  of  soiue  tpide- 
tmcal  maliiJy,  which  .«;ti<ldin]y  arose  I'n  a  country  and  grat'nally  dls- 
itppearcU.  Both  Old  and  New  England,  \vc  Jcnow,  ]»avt  been  ruI>« 
ject  to  cnthHsiaslic  and  superBtitioitft  fiinctcs  and  mistakes :  but  bow 
far  this  might  be  the  case  in  Ncw-Hampshirct  ve  cannot  dctcrmi::c^ 
Watts  and  Guyse  arc  rtsj)cctable  names,  hnt  they  could  judge  only 
from  report,  and  migb|  by.  ahi»  tbcmKlvcit  tap  much  uarpcd  ta  oup 
«id«  of  tbc  quc&tiou.  Hf* 

Art.        Jf  FimSca^M  of  thf  Pt^pie  t^Bfil  Mdh<xrijf.t  ;  in  Anivrer 

•  to  a  **  Report  from  tlic  Clergy  of  a  Di.'itrtct  hi  the  Diocese  of 
I^incoln."  In  a  Inciter  to  Tliomas  ThonipjJon,  F.:  q.  Bnnkci^ 
ill  Hull.  By  J<)>cph  Bcn^ouy  a  X'rea|ihcr  ait^ong  Uu:  Mclhodi&tt, 
Zso^    6d.    iWtter  worth. 

The  Report  of  the  Uncoloslu're  ClfrgA-,  npuccil  in  our  Re- 
view fer  October,  p.  2;o»  was  undoubtedly  cakutjited  to  prDYoke  a 
reply  fiom  the  McthodUtSy  against  vhom  it  was  cliieiLy  pointed  i 

and  accordingly  Mr.  Iknson,  a  man  apparently  of  an  improyrd  .lud 
rcr;iilated  mind,  h:,rc  undeJtakes  the  vindlea;i«>j\  of  t!ie  people  willk 
Yiliom  he  is  associated;  availi-ij^  hiuisiU,  v^'ith  much  juJj;jnent,  of 
tho.sc  mistakes  into  which  the  Reporting  Clergy  were  bctrdycd  by  a 
want  of  calm  and  deliberate  consideration. 

*  The  Mctl'.odists  lu%c  certainly  sonie  right  to  be  angry  at  tlie  reprc* 

!«entation  given  of  tlum  iu  the  Kcport ;  and  we  applaud  the  wrilrr  of 
tnis  Vitultv  :it:o,^  h).-  hisahh'  and  spiriltd  defence  of  thtm  ;  hut,  as  wc 
w(>i:!d  i.uiM.tain  .*tr.\**.  j.i^t.vc  and  iii^p irtiah'ty,  w^  inu^t  oht^erve  that, 
v.hilc  the  Methodic:.;  .iie  to  he  toniUieiided  for  resisting  uui'out.dcd 
accusations,  they  ought  not  to  pretend  to  mure  than  they  can  fairly 
claim.    If  tlicy  approve  the  doctrines,  they  certainly  cbject  to  the 
discipline  and  gov  ?t:i  run  I  of  ihe*c]u:rch  ;  :ind  therefore  they  OVghf 
.10  more  to  arrogate  -o  ll>:msci vcs  the  title  of  Cluirehuu-n,  ihu.i  nio-^t 
ol  the  P.otc^tii.t  T):-Mnt  i»,  wlvo  a4*c  exiictlv  in  t!ie  sau.e  prtJica- 
i.ici.t.  The  Ci;:r^y  have  ceriaiuly  some  pk-u  tor  re;nonstrati.i^  ;'gaia£t 
tlte  coadnct  of  that  class  of  Methodists,  whi;:h  Mr.  B.  undertakes  to 
defend.  Their  very  sy.^^tem  of  discipline  is  adverse  to  that  of  the  Efita* 
4>1iihcd  Church  I  they  choice  their  own  preachers;  they  apposnt 
Hj^mcn  to  the*  mialsicrial  ii;,icti :>ti*; ;   nrtl  they  will  submit  to  iio 
fp1scop.1l  controul.    Tluy  are,  tiierefore,  in  tare,  Ditscnfers  ;  a;T4 
V. hen  they  speak  of  the  EstuMislnncnt  as  /^.7>  Church,  thiv  n^.u^t 
e't.ivi  h;;  ;ii>.":.-;w'i     ^'  they  <to  ior  ccr-i-cr  v.Lul  lii;:^  suy  ;  iuki 
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vrc  believe  to  he  tlic  true  ftnterncnt.  .Since,  however,  tiie  maittr  Is 
now  publicly  agitated,  let  tUc  Mctli«^dUlfi  be  ta4»ght  to  rtg  u  j  thcm-^ 
•elves  as  DJsuKlert*  if  not  on  points  of  doctrine,  yet  on  points  of  d'l^' 
plinci  and  let  them  noi  talk,  as  Mr.  B.  does,  of  their  being  compclti^d* 
in  case  tUat  the  siig^stions  of  the  Reporters  ;ue  adopted  bj  Parh'a> 
mcnt,  *  to  separate  from  the  Chuvt  h.*  Mr.  Hcnsoti's  thlcaU  are  a  proof 
that  he  has  no  Idea  of  rcclesiaHtlcal  bubordliKui.Mt. 

As  \vc  cannot  ciiUrj^e  on  thiti  subject,  wc  niuiit  rcfiuiu  from 
uklug  notice  of  various  other  particulars  in  tliis  letter  only  addinff 
^ur  hopes  that  the  Toleralion  Act  will  not  he  inconsiderately  violatdl 
under  a  notion  of  jK  itccting  the  Church;  and  that  the  people 
caUing  ihein«<clves  Methodists  will  abate  in  their  prufesiicxi!;  of  scat 
far  ai)  Establish nunt,  with  the  government  of  wiush  their  religiolu 
habits  are  at  varianci'. 

Art.  19.     A  Letter  to  the  LorJ  Brrf^^p  of  LhitoJn^  respccttnjr-  the 
**  Ri-port  fri>m  theCler'^y  oi  a  Di>trict  in  the  DiucLseof  Lincoln;'* 
in  which  Report  th?  Increase  uf  Methodism  is  coniiidercd  as  a  Cause 
of  the  Dedensiott  of  Religion    ByCurtitor.   8vo.   6d.  Baynei. 
It  »  not  tn  support  of  Mcthodirtm,  with  which  this  writer  disclaima 
cmincctiont  tlmt  Cursitor  takes  up  his  pen,  but  in  behalf  of  universal 
tnlcTatton  and  rclii^IoU':  Itljcriv  :  hcctni'^e  ho  t-?  n]'|>rr?v.'Tistvr  r]\:\r  they 
arv  about  to  r't  oive  a  drcadtul  bi<.nv  tioin  the  iniroduclion  ot  a  Mew 
Toiera/to'i  Bi.'i  into  Parliament,  to  wlucli  he  conceives  the  Lincoln- 
shire Clerical  Report  to  be  a  preparatory  measnre.    Of  ihia  bill  he 
supposes  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  to  be  the  patron ;  and  he  therefore 
publicly  calls  on  him  to  consider  whether  the  adoption  of  it  would  be 
ncceRiiary  or  politic. 

L'lMversal  history  having  evinced  the  impotent  folly  of  nil  pcrsccu- 
ilon  in  religiouR  concenia,  we  mii^t  deem  it  an  a«tpersion  on  the 
liishop  of  IJucoln  tu  suggest  that  he  is  projecting  a  curtailment  of 
the  long  boasted'  rciigious  liberty  of  the  country,  until  there  is  the 
fitllest  evidence  of  the  fact.  W  e  trust  that  Dr.  Prettyman  has  no 
mch.  thoughts  :  but,  appti/ed  of  the  inroads  of  Methodism,  and  of 
the  constqtUTt  (!fHcr!*on  of  the  P;irish  Churches  in  lii'j  Diocese, 
tnay  h.avc  deemed  it  nut  only  a  matter  of  pnulcncc  hut  a  point  of 
thitv  to  advert  to  the  drcumstancc,  in  his  letters  to  his  Ckrgy  ; 
and,  by  inviting  them  to  an  examination  of  the  state  of  religion,  to 
stimulate  them  to  a  vigorous^  conscientious,  and  serious  discharge  of 
their  office,  as  men  who  have  undertaken  a  eurt  rf touts.  This  watt 
?ure!y  a  judicious  measure,  ul.ich  nil  p^ood  \v,<:n  must  approve;  and 
they  inuivt  tliink  it  :il?o  hi:^hlyeredit;i*»lc  to  theC  icrical  Reporters,  that, 
afttT  haviti'.;  made  t!ic  survey  thus  tiircctcd  by  their  liisnop,  they  in- 
j^enuoutil)  look  shame  to  themselves  for  the  imperfect  manner  in  whieli 
they  had  exercised  their  important  profession*  Thus  far  they  are 
to  he  ap''I;iuded;  especially  if  the  confession  of  ne«rligence  be  fol* 
Jotred  up  with  a  conduct  suited  to  their  clerical  functions,  and  to  the 
;:cki:owh;'ed  deplorable  state  of  their  re«?pcrtive  parishes:  but  it  is 
!»urely  vtry  singular  and  uuprccrdcnted,  as  L  ir-<i^)r  ohservrf,  to  argiic 
from  ilic  negligence  of  Parish  Priesti,  that  i^ariiamuit  should  enlarge 
their  power  and' authority.  If  the  evil  stated  has  arisen  from  remisa- 
pc^N  til  the  Clergy»  the  mode  of  cure  is  obvious. 
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We  pretume  noi  to  dttttte  to  Parliament :  but  we  are  deci'dedtf 
•of  opinion  that  there  is  nothing  In  the  Lincolnshire  Clerical  Report* 
which  can  juuffy  the  measure  which  Cursiior  apprehends  to  be  in  the 

contempKition  of  ihc  Logislatnrc  ;  and,  though  not  vcn'  partial  ta 
Methodism,  wc  i/.ost  ardently  hope  ilizt  no  nuuf.uic  which  bear?  the 
semblauwc  of  jHTbccution  will  be  adopted  for  the  suppression  of  it. 
JLet  it  not  l>-  forgotten  tli«t  his  present  M  ijesty,  in  his  first  Speech 
to  the  Parltamenty  dccUred  that  lie  would  **  maintaia  the  toleration 

Alt.  20.  Th:  I  Unrry  of  the  Church  of  England  explmncd  and  vittdi" 
tntedt  aoasto  sppear  in  perfect  Hanmony  with  the  Scnpturcty  and 
▼CTy  far  distant  from  the  Armiuiaa  Systen. ;  now  Hrst  printed  from 
the  Manuscript  of  Augustus  Toplady,  A,  B.  late  Vicar  of  Broad 
Hcmbury,  Devon,  by  the  Editor  of  his  Works.  To  which  is 
prclixtd  an  I  ssay  on  the  Chauractur  aud  VViitiugsof  the  Author, 
^vo.    is.    Matthew ^c, 

Tbta  editor  and  biographer,  ooncetviM  the  highest  opinion  both 
of  the  character  and  wittiiigs  of  the  late  Mr.  Toplady,  rejoices  that 
thii  manu&cript  lias  e  eaped  the  £amcs  ;  and  in  giving  it  to  ihc  pub- 
lic, lie  prefaced  it  witli  a  warm  eulogy  ou  the  deceased  author,  dc- 
ci^nng  that  Uc  waj  '  a  minister  excelled  by  iioue  since  the  days 
oi  lUe  Apostles/    As  a  writer,  tiic  prai:>c  bestowed  on  him  is  equally 
ardent :  but  ju  iicious  readers  of  litis  Uttlc  tracl,  however  they  may 
admire  tlir  honesty  aiul  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Toplady.  will  not  confer  on 
him  the  title  of  a  Strong  and  sound  rcasoner.    He  projiounces  Ar* 
inintanism  to  be  *  n  rt'ttcn  cause,*  aiul  accuses  Its  abettors  of*  assur- 
ance* in  attempting  to  explain  the  Liturgy  oi  the  Anglican  ChurcIj 
according  to  their  views.     •  In  the  very  first  words  [luUn  (he  iviJ-'fl 
man  turned'^  <Scc.)  of  the  Liturgy,'  says  Mr.  T.  *  iiual  perseverance 
stares  us  in  the  face»  and  ought  to  stare  all  Anointan  writers  oat  of 
countenance.'     AII9  howevery  that  he  advances  against  the  Ar* 
miniauism  of  certain  parts  of  the  service-book,  and  in  favour  of  what 
he  calU  *  savcy*  Calvinism,  is  little  better  than  mere  quibble.    As  the 
Book  of  Con'.mon  Praytr  wa^  composed  by  divers  fallible  men,  it 
may  he  c.\ptcted  to  cxiuuu  some  dissonance  of  seutiiaeiU  y  wiucii  it 
certainly  does.   In  some  jparts^  it  is  Calvmtsties  in  othersy  not  so » 
md  who  that  reads  it  with  a  discerning  eye  would  assert  with  Mr* 
that  *  the  Church  of  £n.  land  and  AnMoiamsiB  are  as  diametri- 
cally opposite  aa  light  and  darkncs;*^  grace  and  prattmptmn,  trutlt 
and  cuur  V  3ffo*{) 
Art.  21.    The  l^nivrrsal  Restoration f  exhibited  in  a  Scries  of  Dia» 
logucs  between  a  Minister  and  his  Friend.    Comprehending  the 
Substance  of  eeveral  Conversations  that  the  Author  had  with 
▼ariotn  Persons,  both  in  America  and  Europe,  on  that  interesting 
fittbftct;  wherein  the  noet  formidable  Ol^ectiona  are  stated 
a!td  fully  answered,     ^y  Elhanah  Winchester.    The  4th  £di* 
tion,  revised  and  corrected,  with  Notes  critical  and  explanatory* 
By  W.  V idler.    8vo.    23. — fine  Paper,  ^g.    Parsons,  &c.  r79g. 
That  man  must  liave  an  amiable  mind  wlio  supports  Mr.  Win- 
ehesler*8  hypothesis  of  Uuivcrsai  Ktstoratiwu^  ^ud  c'ja;»Kiering  the 
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Infinite  benevolence  of  tlic  Dcit)^  it  mu&t,  on  the  fimt  Tiew,  appear 
to  be  an  extremely  reasonable  one;'  It  is  fair  to  condade  that*  in  the 
divine  govemment,  punishment  \k  a  meent  not  all  ettdi  and  that, 
when  It  has  accomplifihcd  its  intended  purposes,  it  will  rcasc.  The 
ptrpctnity  of  rriVcn'',  it  may  be  arj;iu'c!.  is  iiiconf Istrnt  with  our  ideas 
of  mfiuite  goodiit  's  associated  with  inluiite  wisooin  and  power  :  yet, 
in  opposition  to  this  /)  prion  reasoning,  it  will  b«  allcgtti  tiiat  the 
Strongest  terms  an*  employed  in  the  sscred  seriptntes»  to  cicpress  tbc 
future  punishments  or  the  wicked  $  the  very  same  terms  wliich  ar« 
apph'trd  to  the  future  life  and  enjoyments  of  the  righteous*  In 
plying  to  this  obiection,  Mr.  W.  employ.^  considcniblc  learning  and 
ingtniiiiy  ;  v!.sch,  were  we  not  acqunintcd  with  the  history  of  reli- 
gious sects,  wc  sliould  conclude  woiud  he  read  with  a  preposses&ing 
attention  :  but  many  are  like  the  pious  old'gentleman  who  loved  to 
have  hcli'lire  flashed  in  his  face«  and  who  contended  for  the  eternity 
of  HcU-tonnents  as  a  very  wltokseme  doctriiic.  The  ouposiie  system 
of  Universal  Rc>torat?on  is  prc^ncd  with  cciiaiu  difficullies  ;  to  avoiit 
which,  i»rrx  pcr^'ons  have  maintained  ih  .'  middle  po'^ition  of  the  art' 
nihil Jtlon  of  thf  nkkeif :  but  there  is  something  more  noble,  and 
more  honourable  to  the  Father  of  Spirits,  in  bdicvjn)j  with  Mr.  W. 
and  4v9  editor  that  Death>  together  with  sin  and  miscry»  will  ultt* 
mately  be  destroyed. 
The  iirst  tdition  of  this  work  was  meotioned  in  ovr  Ixxsth  vol.  ^ 

p.  94.  Jlo-y. 

Art.  22.  Practical  Ohcrvations  on  (^'f  ReTflafkr.  of  St  fohny  wiitten 
in  the  Year  1775.  ®7  ^^^^  Mrs.  Uovvdlcr.  8vo.  pp.  190. 
cs.  stued.    Robinsons.  i8co. 

The  fir&t  impression  of  this  work  was  published  in  f  78  without  the 
name  of  the  authort  and  was  noticed  by  us  in  vol.  Ixxxi^  p.  r89.  It 
then  formed  only  a  pamphlet,  at  the  price  of  is.,  and  it  contained  an 

Appendix  with  Notes.  Not  having  that  treatise  now  in  our  possee- 
aion,  we  cannot  by  comparison  decide  on  the  siiperiorit-v  of  thii  new 
and  cJ.l  irg(.d  edition,  in  which  probably  the  noted  and  a|)p<.iklir 
arc  blended  with  the  text :  but  as  to  the  nature  and  ga»cral  uierit  of 
the  Observations,  the  opinion  which  we  pronottnoed  on  the  first  is 
perfectly  applicable  to  the  second  pobliaation.  I^P 

Art.  23.   Appmn^n  Is  iht  utmut  EJhtm  0/  Mr.  Brnver^t  ^ermm  on 

Se^'ATuribtr ;  containing  a  Reply  to  Obr.ervntions  on  the  said 
Sermon  in  the  Moi.thly  Revi«w  enlarged,  for  July  1798*  410* 
ajd.    Seeley,  &c.  1800. 

Onr  account  of  Mr.  Be:>vcr'a  dI.-.coitrsc  ij  Ix  fure  the  public  ;  aad 
%%hcther  or  oot  any  of  our  remarksi  bt;ind  in  need  of  support  by  addi- 
tional  arguments,  we  must  decline  the  sul'ject,  having  no  leisure  for 
controversies  of  this  natorf  •  To  our  readers,  ttiercrare,  and  parti« 
cnbrly  to  those  who  pen.sr  t'lc  strictures  now  before  up,  v.  c  submit 
the  irerits  tif  tl»e  present  (i:ot  iiiifricnclly )  d'sctrsfion.  Mr.  B.  writes 
Hkc  a  scholar  avd  a  gtut Iv  man  ;  and  wc  sincerely  wish  that  his  an- 
swer to  our  remarks  may  be  as  widely  diHuscd  as  they  were.  The 
dreadful  crime  of  sotdde  is  eertainly  a  subject  pf  high  importance, 
and  merits  the  most  serious  attCAtfon  of  every  one*  «*batcver  may  be  . 
U  mk  or  conditioft  ia  society*      *  '  G 
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POETIC  and^trKXHATic* 

Alt.  24.   Saint  Patti  ai  JtUm,  a  Scatrnitan  Prtzr  Poem.   By  Wi*i» 
Ham  BoUandi  M.  /\.  of  Tttnity  College,  Cambridge.  410.  t«« 

Ri»i«gto:is,  &c.  iSco 

Tf  this  poem  cai>not  bousi  <if  any  pa«^age'j  rcnnrkahlv  clisttni;iiishcd 
foi  beauty  of  tliction,  ftir  hifiy  scatimfnt,  or  foi*  splen'lid  iuiagcry, 
yet  ii  may  be  read  wiihAiit  futi^^iic  or  displeaiuuc  ;  and  uhcn  wc  re-  ^ 
coUect  how  rare  c:>od  poetry  i^  we  think  that  the  author  even' 
dest-rvet  enaitnlum  for  his  perfomaace  :«^but  he  will  not  thank  oa 
for  this  faint  rfamning pra'ue* 

The  folKnvrn:r  lines  nppenr  to  tjs  to  be  the  best : 

*  Upborne  on  towering  Fancy's  eagle  wing 
Mclhinks  Imagination piercing  eye 
Dam  through  the  Te3  ot  ages,  aii'd  behold^t 
Imperial  Athens  i  vtewK  her  sumptuous  doiftcsy 
Her  gorgeous  pntace8»  and  splendid  fanes» 
Inscribed  to  all  t!je  vartons  Deities, 
That  crowd  tlie  pngan  luavct.     Amid  the  rc.^t, 
An  altar  sacred  TO  1'HK  GOD  UNKNOWN 
Attracts  my  gaze  ;  1  sec  a  h'.neniqg  throng 
With  caj^er  haste  prt  ;#  round  a  reverend  fohn^ 
Wh«flt  lifted  hands  and  contemplative  mien 
Kxpress  Ihc  anxiouR  feehrig-;  of  a  miiHl 
■Big"  with  mnmtTittions  cares  ;  'Tis  He  !  'Tis  lie  i 
Mclhinic**  I  hcii  tin.  AjmjsiIc  of  iny  God 
From  bhnd  Idolatry  to  pmci  iaith 
Catt  the  deluded  City/ 
A  firw  cold  critici^mSy  wliich  wc  must  beg  to  add,  are  not  de* 
iigited  to  dump  the  ardour  of  the  poet  for  future  uudcrtakiiigs^  hot 
to  stimulate  him  to  greatcj*  exertions.  ' 

■  *  Stephen,  wl»o,  *mitl  slmwri  of  Deaths 

With  mcekch't  resignation  bow'tl  his  head, 
And  wtngM  to  brigliler  worlds  his  ha|)py  way.' 
If  the  immediate  consequence  of  bowing  Ins  head  was  to  ^iug  his 
happy  ^^  ay,  he  docs  not  merit  mucii  praise  for  his  mi^ek  resignstton* 
•  Tht  (»       whose  all'Creative  hand 

J^'ri  tch'd  out  ih*  expansive  canopy  of  Hcavcny 
And  in  the  Iffjuid  rriihrs  of  elltcr  hung 
*i'he  pendent  uib  oi  Karth.*  ' 
The  epithet  trfailve  is  nut  sufficiently  apprapriate  to  the  act  which 
the  deity  »  here  described  as  iierforming. 

In  page  9,  the  Senate  of  the  Arcopagusi  St.  Pauli  and  the  alle- 
jpNical  beings,  arc  in  great  confusion  ana  uproar : 

—  *  V'icc  appuird 

With  trembling  steps  rttirM,  and  guilty  Fear 
Shook  every  frame,  when  holy  Paul  pronounc'd 
The  awful  truth  ;  dark  Superstition's  Fiend 
Convulsive  writhed  within  his  n.ighty  grasp. 
And  Persecution's  dagger,  lulf  unthcath'd. 
Back  to  it*s  scabbard  sluhk  ;  celc.-.tial  G>acc 
Around  iuin  bqfm'd,  sublime  the  Aposck  stood.'  ' 
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The  ^ocm  «  tery  «hort,  and  thcrefDrc  the  digres&soo  from  the 
wilject  m  the  latter  parts  is  tiie  mure  inexcusable.  H^lWood 

Art,  2  J.  Tht  Ptmt  of  jSmy,  A  new  Edition.'  Adorned  with 
Phtea.   8v<».   pp«  idt.    cos.  6d.  Boards.  '  Printed  far  F.  J.  die 

Roycray.    Sold  by  Wnght,  jtc.  li^oo. 

■  This  <lcj^r.nt  volume  contHins  all  the  poetry  of  our  celebrated 
■hard;  aiul  u  short  a'*c(ui:it  Of  his  life  and  writings  is  prcliKetl.  Ia 
thii  iiitrodiictiuu,  wc  ubs^rv.*  little  that  cuu  attniet  <uir  csiiicism. 

The  editor  expresses  lit^  btHef  thut  thvj  vulame  is  entirely  free  from 
♦  typographical  prois;  aitd  {ts  general  accuracy  in  tltts  restpect,  we 
apprehendi  is  no  more  to  be  iropeached  thuu  i:s  hcAuty  -.  but  an  im* 
portaut,  thon^rh  small  incDri-ectiiess  hai  t'jund  its  way  into  the  con* 
( liidinjir  line  of  Or;'.y';>  HkeUh  »/ bit  OVM  CharaeUTt  inserted  at  p.  132* 
it  15  hcie  printed,  <  ^.i- 

*  But  left  charch  aud  strrtc  to  Ch'irlcs  Townshend  and  stjinre 

whieh  ii  UMiiitcllIjjiblL*,  solely  from  the  word  Squirehawg  pri-ned  ui'ih 
a  small  ^,  iusicad  uf  a  capital  lcitcr»  to  deuote  that  it  u  a  prupce 
name. 

M.  dtt  Roveray's  very  handsome  edition  of  Glover*s  Leonidas,  and 
Fopc*^  Rajic  of  the  Lock,  have  alrc:idy  been  iiottced  by  us:  scCi 
vol.  xxtY.  N.  S.  p  lOOf  10 1.    He  proposes  ^eedlly  to  publish  vJ 
similar  impreMton  of  Goldsmith's  t^ocms.  y  pVt* 

Arc.  26.  Rrfcttum^  an  FJegy,  occasioned  hr  a  Visit  to  Cossey.; 
<ledicated  to  Sir  William  JoruIngUam,  Bait*— >With  Coltn»  41 
PIrge.  4I0. ,  f  s.  Norwich,  printed.   Sold  by  West  and  Hughes. 

Loiidou. 

We  thouhl  be  very  iifnvIlllDjr  sport  vrilh  the  fcclinj^s  of  ;i  n\\n<i 
which  is  wouuded  and  dejected  by  -lot  vow,  but  ac  mirt  r.ck.io  A.h^c  thut 
these  iutfubrlous  verses  Kavc  impressed  u*  so  stroiigiy  with  the  idea  of 
Ntvtkh  Crsptf  that  our  critical  sense  has  betii  incapable  of  percei^*- 
iu^  any  beautv  in  ihetn.  J>ueh  eo'arsc  ivccds  do  not  become  the 
«le;Tiae  Muse.  Though  ia  perfect  .ifnplicity,  she  oU|rht  to  bt attired 
with  complete  elegance,  in  **  rcsbci  sky^uoveii.'* 

If  thii  wrilt::  h:iJ  made  proper  u^e  t)f  hi"^  Rctlection,  he  would 
ttavc  carefully  avuiucd  i:\c  piet-s.  A  tntmu  cvipt-piece  is  generally 
•lire  of  adniirtrii  especially  among  j^ood  ncighbonra  in  the  cuitutry  : 
Ibut  with  reviewertt  nothing  can  be  expcetcd  to  lind  favour  that  4u«ft 
not  possess  some  de^ee  of  citrellenoe. 

Art.  27.    An  £/efy:  s^up^KiKcd  to  be  written  in  the  Gardens 
Isfahan.  Dedicated  to  her  Grace  Geor^iana^  Duch<ss  of  Devon- 
shire.   By  Mcrwais  £bo  AbdaUaK  Malek.   410.    is.  W^ctand 
Hughes.    I  t>oo. 

It  matters  not  'tv.hrrr  tUh  ElecfV,  a?  it  is  calk 3,      supposed  to 
have  been  written:  but       are  sorry  that  it  has  been  written  any 
where  ;  and  particularly  thatt  duriu'r  the  present  dcarne>s  of  paper, 
Ic  should  have  been  printed  t  for  sucii  a  specimen  of  di«j|ointed  idetSt 
ftuoogruoat  nciapliora^  and  (alsc  grammar^  ia  not  often  Kcn.  )(o*-y- 

Art. 
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Art.  28.    The  Reffdaiimtt  or  Britain  Di-^vertd.   A  Poein»  tn  TcB 

Cantos.    8vo*    pp.  247.    6s.  Boards.    Scott.  1800. 
This  volume  contains  only  six  of  the  proposed  ten  eantosj  ihte 
jisku  of  which  will  best  appear  from  the  aiithorN  own  words: 

•  Tiic  prc>»€nc  volume  includes  the  arrival  of  the  Priaoe  of  Orange 
ID  Britain,  and  the  narratiori  ^  him  of  the^  errors  of  the  preceding 
Tcigni,  or  conduct  of  the  Stoait  famflf » which  brought  00  the  critit 
tliat  called  for  the  RevolutioD.— This  nanatioo  k  put  into  the  month 
of  tlie  old  Earl  of  13c:^ri)r(l. 

*  'I'he  second  vdlii  .ir  will  begin  with  the  cv:  r'li  cnnto,  or  an  anti- 
cipaiiun  of  the  history  of  Britain,  in  the  form  of  vision,  after  the 
Revolution,  to  a  late  period— and  the  remaining  cantos  engage  the 
TPariooa  events  that  marked  the  progress  of  the  Revolntiott  ]tKlf»  to 
the  Fcttlement  of  the  crown.' 

The  author  expresses  *  his  opinion  that  his  work,  from  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  cannot  fail  of  being  highly  popular.*  He  is  indeed 
very  hearty  in  tlie  ^ood  cause  whicn  he  has  undertaken  to  celebrate  ( 
and  it  enthusiasm  for  hi^  i>ubject  hud  of  itself  been  snflicient  to  have 
ibrmcd  a  poet,  he  woiiM  have  had  a  fair  chance  of  sticceeding  m 
making  his  work  popular.  For  the  production  of  a  g^ood  epic  poem* 
however,  other  qualifications  are  indispensably  requisite;  and  a  very 
public- spirited  man  maj  be  a  ver]r  tndifiieTent  poet,  as  appears  from 
the  present  case. 

Tiie  versification  of  this  poem  is  frequently  rugged,  the  measure 
being  preserved  by  harsh  contiflctions ;  and  in  his  rhymes  the  author 
has  been  remarkably  incorrect.  Instances  like  the  fullowuigt  of 
untnterrupted  negligence  continued  through  eight  successive  mtH 

we  have  sclJc^m  before  observed  : 

*  For  each  dark  brcaot,  fanatic  rancour  fed. 
Alike  to  Law  and  Reason's  voice  denied  ; 
Against  whose  banc  the  monarch's  rash  command. 
Now  wishM  the'Church's  empire  to  extend* 
That  one  fair  faith  the  s'  i.  t  realms  might  gracci 
And  with  one  Crown,  the  Mitre's  sway  confess. 
<  Imprudent  step,  by  interest's  hate  repell'd, 
Lo!  o'er  lier  Inrd,  Power's  fciidrd  arm  prcvaird-' 
It  might  not,  perhaps,  he  ver^-  difficult  to  select, from  any  poem  of  con* 
fidcrabie  length,  passages  which  would  strongly  ar^uefor  its  ooodcm* 
nation,  if  the  more  meritorious  parts  were  not  prtM^uced  in  itsde^nce« 
"While,  however,  wc  acknowlegc  that  the  volume  hefo.e  tis  contains 
better  liner,  tlian  those  which  we  have  quoted,  we  mti.  t  add  that  we 
liave  found  none  so  superior  as  to  make  us  **  wonder  by  ^'  I  sit  ^'^g'C 
they  came  there."     Ncvcithcless,  a  perusal  of  thit  work  atiords 
more  entertainment  than  many  other  oompo&iiiuus  of  tin:  same  kind, 
which  possess  superior  poetical  merit.  Ca^pi^  £ 

Art.  29.    La  Mot  t  d  jimyntas :  Pccme  Pastorale.    Par  le  Chevalier 
T.  I.  d'Ordrc.    8vo.    is.    Jaquec,  Chelsea.  1799. 
We  are  sorry  that  this  little  poem,  which,  in  the  exordium,  sio- 
Bounces  the  return  of  sprin|ry  should  have  remaiaed  on  our  shelves  tilt 
another  wmter  occurred,    indeed*  we  should  not  have  had  mvcb  to 
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tar,  *f  we  had  possessed  l<:i6ure  to  attend  to  it  sooner:  since 
all  that  we  can  praise  coii"i'sts  of  the  innocence  of  the  cxpcdlcQt 
which  the  young  author  has  adopted  to  try  tlie  btntvolence  of 
friends ;  the  encouragement  with  which  he  has  been  honoured 
those  friends ;  and  the  kindness  of  the  kidy  who  has  clothed  this 
oflbprhig  in  an  English  dress> 

'To  enter  on  n  i^erious  examination  of  the  origiml,  or  of  the  transla- 
tion, '  Iiduld  n-t"  be  in  a  cross  hiirno'ir,  Tritrht  porh.ips  draw  from  u» 
aomc  cnucai  remarks  i  which  we  always  wisli  to  ktcu  back,  when  iha 
•Utter  is  young,  and  his  friends  are  kind.  Though  tnis  youthful  bard 
has  written  his  own  elegy,  and  taken  a  solemn  leave  of  thia  nether 
world,  we  hope  that  itwas  occasioned  by  a  fake  alarm*  and  that  he  will 
lire  to  write  better  verses  at  a  future  period.  D?B 

Art.  30.    Marie  Jn:(jhuilc ;  Tragedie  en  trots  Actesy  et  en  Vers^ 
Far  Ig  yuomte  8vo.  3s.  6d.  DulauandCo.  l<opdonk 

1800. 

Xhe  title  of  this  production  excites  such  ideas  ui  iion  or  and  savage 
cruelty,  that  we  opened  it  with  fear  and  titmbling  t  but  the  authot 
has  softened  and  diluted  the  well-knowD  events  (perhaps  in  mercy  us 
his  readers)  by  such  common  language  and  common  exclamations, 
that  the  hard  fate  of  this  unfortunate  princess  ffiay  be  lead  with  muck 
more  fortitude  in  this  tragedy,  than  in  a  newspaper.  The  mosL 
atieciing  circumstances  have  not  been  selected ;  nor  ha\e  those  which, 
are  adopted  been  heightened  by  poetical  colouring.  There  it  00 
one  character  strongly  marked,  nor  a  verse  sufficiently  striking  to  be 
remembered.  Robespierre  and  Danton  are  less  violent  and  atrocioua 
than  they  have  been  always  represented.  The  keepers  at  the  Temple 
are  loyalists,  and  good  knid  of  people.  No  mention  is  made  of  the 
change  of  prison  before  the  Queen's  execution  ;  nor  of  the  savage 
brutiuitj  of  the  mob  during  the  procession  io  the  scaffold ;  nor  arc 
the  I'lidigiiitiet,  which  the  Queen  luffered  itpoo  It*  painted  with  dud 
liorror.  ' 

If  this  diama  had  been  undertaken  even  by  a  writer  of  great 
abilities,  the  story  (we  cannot  call  it  the  fable)  on  which  it  is  founded 
is  too  recent  and  too  true,  to  produce  that  kind  of  melancholy 
pleasure  which  the  representation  of  distant  events  affords  us  on  the 
stage.  The  present  attempt  is  Httle  more  than  the  tfa^ical  history 
of  the  late  Queen  of  France,  done  into  verse  i  and  its  bemg  in  rhyme 
is  the  only  mark  of  poetry  with  which  this  play  is  stamped.  Indeed 
there  was  no  occasion  for  invention  ;  the  matters  of  fact  would  have  * 
raised  snflicient  terror,  had  the  most  been  made  of  them  ;  in  which 
case,  that  p'uj  would  hu\c  been  excited  wliich  Aristotle  rct^ aires. 
Wbtn,  however*  this  great  critic  defines  tragedy  to  be  an  action 
tecfting  terror  and  pity,**  he  adds :  **  but  this  is  best  accomj^ished 
by  such  events  as  are  unexpcctedt  and  yet  are  coni^equefices  of  each 
other.*'  Now  t^icre  is  nothin^'  unexpected  in  whnt  is  universally 
known  to  liave  haj^j  cned  to  the  deplorable  heruuic  of  the  present 
tragedy.  No  surpiisc  could  be  raised,  but  by  falbiiying  that  history 
Uritn  which  miUidas  are  so  well  acquainted ;  and  it  seems  as  if  aa 
bistorical  fact,  on  'vtrhii:h  a  drama  is  founded,  should  not  be  so 
fierfecdy  known  as  to  prcvc&t  the  creation  of  all  mpemc,  or  anxiety. 

Rat*  ^ah.  ttei*  H  U 
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It  "hould  rather  be  so  anticni  as  to  have  bcm  forgotten  by  tomCy  and 
to  he  altogetlier  uukoown  to  a  great  part  of  the  audience. 

Art.  3r     KAIXANAPA  tETAOMANTK.     By  (Fra  Gli  Arcadi). 
Aurisco  Gercstco.    8vo.    pp.  109.    5>  Boards.    liurst.  iHoo. 
lu  the  long  course  of  our  critical  labours,  we  luive  encounteted 
many  pocKling  and  puzsk-lieaded  authon.  We  hare  tpecidated  on 
Mlia  Lstia  Cr'u^s  i  we  have  digged  for  the  rooU  of  Etfilialoey, 
with  Mr.  Rowland  Jones,  in  the  Jo  Triatlt  *  ;  and  we  have  studied 
the  HyperhoTicnl  and  DuiboJual  style  of  the  Ode  to  Horror,  in  that 
choice  collection  oi  our  ni  iior-poets,  intitkd  The  Oxford  Snusa?/ : 
but,  in  all  our  literar)-  pctainbulation&,  we  have  not  met  with  so 
and  impenetrable  a  \^  ag  as  the  most  illustnous  Arcadian  whose  work 
lies  bemt  ut.   In  other  perfornuincca»  the  joke  loinetimct  liet  in  the 
boots,  sometitpes  in  worse  placet t  but  in  thti  exquisite  piece  of 
droller)',  the  jest  is  to  effectually  concealed,  that  we  casaot  discover 
it  any  where. 

We  have  here  a  motky  ass.  n^hlagc  of  Greeks,  Trojsna,  and  mo- 
dem Frenchmen ;   Cassandra  and  Buitaparte,  Homer  and  Ibrahim  \ 
scf  \  but  Ibr  what  purpose  they  are  brought  logether,  we  cannot 
presume  to  conjecture.    If  our  gallant  countrymeOt  LiOrd  Kebon 
and  Sir  Sidney  Smithf  had  formed  part  of  the  groupe»  we  mieht 
have  been  rather  more  enlightened.    Left  as  we  are  to  our  humble 
coni'Tturcs,  we  can  only  say  that  the  author  will  find  it  as  difficult 
to  obiaiii  the  character  of  a  poet,  a^^  his  Cadsaudra  did  to  gain  credit 
as  a  prophetess.  Like  her  audttots,  alto,  hit  hearers  virill  perhaps  stop, 
tihetr  ears  against  his  declamations ;  especially  as  he  has  been  most  uii»' 
fortunately  enooeous  in  the  doom  to  which  he  has  consigned  Boo^ 
parte.  «■ 

MF.  n  T  c  A  I ,  Wf.  r^ci* 

Arl-  %%•    Remarls  o«  Mr.  John  BtWs  Anatomy  of  the  Heart  emJ 
jlrter'tes.    By  Jonathan  Dawplacaer,  £s<|.   8vo.  pp.  68.  as.  6d.  j 

Rohtnsons.     1799-  *  '  ' 

1  he  wori4  whii:h  it  here  Ssttctedi  with  some  humour  and  much  ■ 
severity,  has  been  cursorily  noticed  in  onr  ptecedio^  volomes,  N«  & 
xiv.  p.  334.  and  xxiv.  p.  226.     The  present  criticisms  may  have 
irfbraed  amusement  in  Edinburgh,  where  the  character  of  a  Lecturer 
St  an  object  of  consequence,  but  we  observe  nothing  in  them  that  ca» 
Wtarcstour  readm  in  gencraL  "J^O 

Jijtt,  33.  Phystohj^  ;  or  an  Attempt  to  f  xplam  the  FiTnctfons  and 
Laws  of  the  Nervous  S}  stem;  the  Contraction  of  Muscuiar  Fibres; 
and  the  constant  and  involuntary  Actions  of  the  licart,  the  Sto- 
mach, and  Organs  of  Respiration^  by  means  of  simple,  universal^ 
an^  tmvarN'iHg  Principles.  To  which  are  added,  Ohtemtions  on 
the  intellectual  Operations  of  the  Brain ;  and  on  the  Diversity  of 
Sensations:  with  Rcmaika  on  the  FffVcts  uf  Pofs.^s;  and  an  Ex- 
planation of  the  Experiments  of  Gaivani  and  others,  on  Animal 
tkctricity.  By  E.  Peai;t,  M.D.  kc,  8vo.  pp.  3^7.  78.  6d. 
Boards.    Mi'lci,  8:c. 


^  Sec  M.     VoL     p»  tat. 
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tt  has  bffn  our  misfortntie  to  displtas?  Dr.  Pcart,  by  some  of  our 
trlticism'?  on  his  former  publications  ;  and  \vc  fear  that  we  shall  again 
excite  his  indignation,  by  refusing  to  admit  the  force  of  bit  reasoiiiug^ 
tM'tbe  very  iluBciilt  tnk.  which  he  has  'hm  andcttaken.  Thii»  how* 
ever*  leemf  to  ht  miafoidabte  t  for  00  concession  would  satisfy  the 
jDoctor»  ahoft  of  a  surrender  of  all  our  principles  in  Natural  jrhilo- 
»ophy,  in  Chemistry,  and  in  Physiology.  We  are  not  prepared  for 
•uch  a  degree  of  thrr^retual proJligMy  ;  yet  we  wo'?M  gladly  brin^  oiir 
author  to  the  way  oi  truth,  if  that  were  practicable  :  but  wiiai  should 
we  do  with  a  maQ  who  wrftet  in  the  feUowing  tttain  ? 

*  AloaDfdtng  to  the  antiphlo^'stic  system,  carbon,  alote*  and  lif* 
drngrn,  are  three  distinct  prinaples ;  but  as  each  of  them  k  capahie 
of  combining  with  the  arid  principle  and  of  saturating  it,  more  or  less 
completely  ;  and  as  tht  y  arc  muninlly  convertible  into  each  other,  as 
IS  too  well  kuuwii  tu  th^  atitiptilugibuaub  to  need  mslstinpf  upon,  I  hesi- 
tate not  to  affirm,  that  they  are  (me  and  the  tame  principle^  iA  dlSerent 
atstei  of  purity,  with  respect  to  the  admixture  of  other  mattertt  ahd- ' 
with  different  proportions  of  the  potvcr  by  which  they  are  tendered 
atmospheric  I  and  that  principle  I  distinguish  by  the,  tiame  of  the 
alkaline  or  the  antadd  principle  which,  therefore,  includes  botli 
caibon,  a/ote,  and  hydroi^en.  In  chemistry,  those  distinction.^  arc 
li»eful }  but  as  my  pre^nt  subject  does  not  require  the  fintcibcatioit  , 
of  tlie  peeuBmr  ttatet  of  the  antacid  principle^  the  general  term  alone 
ts  employed  in  the  following  tract. 

'  But  to  consider  all  the  absurdities  and  contradictory  condusloni 
of  the  antiphlogistic  doctiitie,  would  be  an  unnecessary  repetition  of 
what  I  have  already  more  fully  act.»mpligbed.  'f  'hat  if  pv  rii  and 
tttphiln  ophical^  I  assrrf,  without  the  most  dhtant  f  .^.r  oi  contnulictt  \ 
and  that  the  Franltltnian  doctrine  of  electricity  iis>  if  posi>tble,  atiil  more 
thurJ,  I  have  proved  to  a  demonstr<i.fona,on  former  occasions ;  and 
have,  repeatedly,  called  upon  its  admirers  to  defend  it — but  in  vain/ 

Determined  to  reject  the  conclusions  drawn  from  facts,  by  our  best 
writers,  Dr.  Peart  takes  the  **  high  prrcrl  rtid,"  and  settle-?  the  most 
difficult  qtu'^tions  by  his  own  aulhoiity.  On  !>rcii  a  production,  we 
can  only  remark  that,  whether  the  ideas  prcsctittd  be  t;  ut  or  false,  the 
writer's  process  is  incapable  of  proving  or  detecting  them.  To-exai* 
tnine  the  details  of  the  book  woidd  therefore  be  mefe  Joss  of  time. 
'  It  ia  a  singular  instance  of  rapidity  in  composition,  that  thi±;  per* 
formance  was  v^Titten  (as  we  arc  informed  in  the  preface)  in  les^;  ihaa 
thrrr  wint er-e\ enings.  Few  of  the  Doctor's  readers,  we  apprehend^ 
will  he  ahie  to  keep  pace  with  his  pen  ;  vviiicii  mint  iadeed  be  the 
i?f2[^/(r  of  speculati&ta*  Vt9 

LAW.  " 

Art.  34.  Reports  of  disrs  refative  to  the  Duty  and  OJUf  of  a  yurtkf 
■  of  the  Pcacfy  from  Michaelmas  Term  1776  inclusive,  to  Michaehuus 
^  Term  1 785,  inclusive.  Part  IH.  and  last.  By  Thomas  Caldc- 
*  eott*  Esq.  of  the  Middle^  Tcmpley  Barrister  at  Law;  4to.  pp. 
210.    I  2S.  Buardfe.    Pheney.  1800. 

Sir  James  Bnrfow  published  Reports  of  Settlement-Cases,  from  the 
Hcathof  i^ord  Kajmeadio;i732,  tothc  year  1776.  From  that  time  till 
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MichaelnatTeim  1 785,  they  have  been  continued  by  Mr.  Caldecott; 

md  the  prcspot  publication  completes  his  plan.  In  1786,  the  first 
part  appeared,  and  in  1789  the  scconil ;  both  of  which  we  noticed 
in  our  80th  voUime,  p.  24^.  The  produclinn  sIkws  evident  marks 
of  attention  and  accuracy,  and  will  be  found  particularly  useful  hj 
thoce  goitleiiKO  who  attend  the  Sesssont.'— From  1795,  -to  the  pre* 
sent  time,  Settlement  Cases  are  included  in  Metin.  iSttfttford't  9tA 
East's  valuable  publicatioaof  the  Tem  Reportt. 

Art.  55.    The  Sflmt     Marmf  Law^  or  Compcndiimr  of  the  St»« 
tutes  relating  to  the  Admiralty ;  being  a  concise  and  perspicuous 
Abridgment  of  all  the  Acts  rdative  to  NavIgatlo!i,  alphaHetically 
arranged,  and  the  Substance  and  References  t(>  tlic  several  Clauses 
placed  in  the  Margui.    By  John  Irving  Maxwcii,  oi  the  Honour- 
able Society  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  late  of  the  Koyal  Nary* 
8vo.    pp.  562.    12s.  Boards.   Chajnnan.  1800. 
We  are  inforjncd  m  the  preface,  that  the  idea  of  this  work  origr. 
uattd  with  Mr.  M*Arthur,  who  brou-^lit  it  down  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1792,  and  then  intrusted  it  to  the  care  of  the  gentleman  whose 
name  it  bears.    It  is  a  compilation  which  may  perhaps  be  found 
useful  by  the  profession  as  a  copious  index  to  tlie  Marine  Statates, 
and  <  as  a  book  of  praetical  insiniction  to  OfiiGcrs  of  the  NaiT^  and 
fc.eventiC9  Merdiants,  Masters  of  Merchantmen,  and  all  persons  in 
any  degree  connected  Nvlth  shipping    — for  whose  SCTvicey  iodecdf  it 
appears  to  have  been  principally  deigned. 

Art.  36.  Memoranda  Lc^aFmy  or  an  Alpbaidieal  Di^- rj  the  Lanvt 
of  En^lanJ^  adtrpted  ro  ttic  Use  of  the  I^awyer,  the  Merchant,  and 
the 'I'rader.  By  Get; r;;<  Claul:,  Attorney  at  J-AW,  ^VO.  PP»530. 
103.  6d.  Boards.    Brooke.  iSoo. 

This  publication  may  probably  be  found  useful  by  thoie  wh»  have 
flot  an  -extensive  ooHcction  of  la^-books,  because  the  InformatioA 
which  it  conveys  Is  easily  obtained  asit  is  wantedt  by  bdng  alphabet!-  . 

^lly  arranp^rd. 

Under  the  title  ATim^  we  obscn'C  that  the  case  of  Wilson  against 
Mnrryattt  B.  R.  M.  39  Geo.  3.  Excheq.Cham.  E.  39  Geo.  3,  re- 
ported in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Term  Reports,  and  in  the  fyrst  qf 
those  published  by  Messrs.  Bosan^nct  and  Poller,  is  onutteiL^It 
fnight  have  been  rntroduced  with  greater  propriety  than  several  vrhtcb 
are  inserted  in  that  division  ;  for  it  was  tnerc  determined  that  a  natu- 
ral  bom  subject  of  this  country  may  also  be  a  citizen  cA  Amrrka^  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce,  and  intilkd  to  all  the  advantages  of  an 
jtmirican  under  the  Treaty  37  Geo.  j.  «.  ^  ;  and  that  the  circum* 
atance  of  his  coming  over  here  far  a  temporary  occasion  did  not  dc* 
prive  him  of  those  advantages. 

Ulkder  the  title  Husband  and  Wife^  the  case  of  Manhall  against 
fatten  is  omitted  ;  r^-hich  overturned  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Corhet 
againot  Poelnil%,  and  decided  that  a frmr  coi-srt  cannot  contract  and  be 
sued  as  a /r- /o/r,  even  thouj^h  she  be  living  apart  from  her  husband^ 
iod  possessir.g  3,  sepatite  maintenance  secured  to  her  by  deed  *• 

Sat  this  Revfew-^ 

Suverat 
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5cvfral  articles  are  introduced  into  this  volume,  which  do  not  pro- 
|>eriy  belong  to  the  subject  of  law  j  such  as  tablet  fur  valuing  annui* 
ticty  tablet  of  dividends,  of  interett,  aod  aatstement  of  public  fondt  t 
and  thcie  iBMltions  wli\  made  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  tlie  worl^ 
more  |||eiieni31y  oscful.  Much  infortnation  on  a  variety  of  topics  it 
comprized' in  a  •tnall  space,  and  we  think  that  the  voUuDC  mi^  prove 
verviceabie  to  teveral  descriptions  of  readers. 

Art.  37,    Report  of  a  Case  argued  a^id  Jetermmed  in  tlx  Court  of  Ex* 
chequer  Chamber  in  Easter  Term  40  Geo.  III.  between  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Petre,  PlaintiiT,  and  the  Riglit  Hon.  Lord  Auckland, 
and  EariGowcr,  his  Majesty's  Post-mastcrs  General,  Defcndauts; 
with  an  Appemiix.    dj  John  Joseph  DiQoii  of  Lincolo't  Inng 
Eiq.   4to.    pp.90.    3s.  6d.    Brooke.  1800. 
The  tjuestion  discussed  in  this  Case  ^as.  Whether   Poer  profcttiog^ 
the  Roman  Catliolic  religion,  who  has  received  his  writ  of  summons, 
but  ha^  not  tJikrn  his  srat  in  Parliament,  be  intitled  lo  the  privilege 
of  franking  under  tiic  slalulc  4  Geo.  3.  c.  24  I    An  action  wat 
%rou^  to  theOnut  of  Kiiig^t  Bcndi  tf  X^i^  Petre  against,  the 
Post  Maitcft  Geneialf  fur  having  claimed  and  received  from  bttX«oid« 
ibip  the  postage  of  letters  directed  to  him  at  hitittiud  place  qfjibod^ 
under  the  direction  of  tlie  CI lief  Justice,  before  whom  the  cause  wai 
tried,    A  verdict  was  found  for  the  Defendants,  to  which  a  Bill  ©f 
Exceptions  was  tendered.     On  the  argument  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber)  it  was  contended  for  the  plaintiff  in  error  that,  being  a 
Peer»  and  having  received  hit  writ  of  tummooa.  he  was  ^titled  t* 
the  privilege  ill  question,  though  he  had  not  taken  his  seat  ia  Pittw 
liament.    On  the  (^her  'id^-,  it  was  .'.rjriiLil  that  the  privilege  now 
elainu<1  vraa  strictly  a  privilege  of  Parliament;  and  that  the  noble 
Plauuiff,  altlkough  he  might  become  a  member  of  the  Lords'  House 
of  Parliament  when  he  should  think  fit,  was  not  so  at  the  time  of  iim 
iransactiooy  from  the  want  of  having  taken  the  oatht  jircacribeA  hy 
the  ttattttes  of  Charles  IL  and  Wilh'am  and  Marj, 

Many  sensible  and  judicious  distiuctions  were  introduced  in  the 
course  of  the  arf^ument,  between  tlic  Privtleget  of  Peerage  and  the 
Pr'fvikgft  of  Parliament.  Exemption  from  arrest  for  dt  hr,  nnd  the 
right  of  being  tried  by  tlic  Hou&e  of  Peers,  belong  to  Pccicbscs,  and 
to  the  Peert  of  Scotland  who  are  not  of  the  Sjateea*  av  being  pri. 
vilegei  of  the  first  desci-iption :  but  to  the  prerogative  of  ininking»be« 
ing  a  privflege  of  Parliament,  and  giyen  to  those  who  have  the  power 
of  discharging  their  duty  in  Parliament,  they  are  not  intttled.  The 
Judges  were  therefore  finally  of  opinion  that  the  noble  Lord  could 
not  itub&taaiiate  hi2>  cluim,  and  iKai  tiie  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Kind's  Bench  mutt  be  affirmed. 

"Vht  Case  is  reported  in  a  distinct  and  accurate  manner ;  and  Mr. 
Jtrnn  and  Mr.  Abbot  both  appenr  to  have  ditchargcd  thdr  duty  t9 
{heir  cl^ts  wiUi  ability  and  information.  '  ^ 

■ 

POLITICS,  i^C, 

A  rt .  3  S.    thoughts  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Statute  mttde  in  thi  fifth  and  sixth 
^(Mft  of  tht  Jiiija  of  Ki^g  Edtvard  VI,  \  with  rame  Observations 
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on  tbe  Rcipect  due  to  tlie  Authority  of  Judgeti  and  to  the  Verdict 
of  i  Juiy*  By  «  Country  Maguuate*  Syo.  lialchaid* 
l8oo. 

Ovid  says  of  the  palace  of  the  Sun,  *'  matcnem  svperabaf  opm 
here  we  must  reverse  the  compliment  ,  if  a  compliuicut  it  can  be 
deemed  ;  and  we  must  cgnfcsii  that  the  excciitiun  uf  thi^  Country 
^  Magi&ttate  is  inferior  to  the  goodnestt  of  his  iotention.  Agaiitst  the 
*  pamphlet  of  Sir  Thomas  Turton,  intitkd,  an  Addre!;<^  to  the  good 
Bvn&e  and  Candour  of  the  People,"  &c.  (see  M.  R.  vol.  xxxiit. 
P.J24.)  this  writer  points  his  animadversions:  but  ht  is  rather 
difiusc  and  declamatory  than  ar^njmentativc.  In  p.  to,  a  sentence  is 
begun  but  not  finished  ;  and  in  tin  42 J  page  we  arc  introduced  to  si 
vtry  singular  ph^nooieoon,  (i  speaLlng  planet,. 

The  author  it  of  opinion  that  Sir  Thomas  Turtoo  has  been  guilty 
tS  a  ccosorable  freedom  of  remark  on  the  conduct  of  the  Judge  and 
Jurv  in  the  case  of  Rusby  ;  and  th?.t,  h\  his  *  and  other  sirT^ilar 
publications,  liiiiict  n  ay  have  btcii  amtiicd  in  her  course;  thst  nnc 
pt  the  most  sacred  of  ali  human  authorities  has,  in  iviU  been  cahim- 
Biated ;  aad  that  the  axe  his  b^en  laid  to  the  root  of  PuUic  couh- 


f  Study  an  individual  mpy  respectfully  express  his  doubts  of  the 
soundness  of  a  legal  opinion,  and  of  the  wisdofu  ol a- particular  mdict| 
witho|it  incurring  so  serious  an  iroputatioiK 

^rt.  :;9.  Stihst0mee  of  thf  B'uh9p  of  Rocheitm^s  Sfeecbt  in  the  House 
of  t^eers,  May  23,  i8qo,  in  the  Debate  on  tr.e  third  reading  of 
the  Bill  for  the  Punishment  and  more  effectual  Prevention  of  the 

,     Crime  of  Adtjltt  ry.    8vo.    I3.  Robson. 

Tiiis  speech  wuLiid  have  been  mentioned  iu  our  work  in  4ue  cuuniei 
(ad  it  not  been  accidcptaliy  mishiid.  The  reader  wiU  fbd  in  it  the 
energetic  diction  and  rigorous  turn  of  thought,  which  c^iaractcrise 
iheother  ^nductioot  of  the  R.  Kt  Prebte;  hut  manv  of  his  argu- 
ments are  drawn  from  suspicious  so\irce?,  hnilt  on  d(»ubtful 
COnitructions.  Wo  should,  liowcver,  be  carricti  beyond  our  limits, 
if  we  catered  into  auy  cxamioauou  of  them  |  and  we  have  alieady 
•tated  pur  opinion  on  the  importtnt  subject  to  whidi  they  rehite. 
While  we  applaud  the  {lims  of  the  R*  apealwr,  and 'of  those  who 
Ihought  with  him*  we  cannot  help  regarding  the  ipeans  by  which  it 
firas  proposed  to  carry  ihem  into  efTcct,  as  iu' fHcacious,  mexpfc^K-nt, 
aud  unjust.  \\  c  a);ain  deprecate  has.ty  and  ctvide  Ugislation^  on  9 
matter  of  ;»uclt  high  iu^purtauce, — We  would  be  uudcutood  to  level 
pur  objections  chiefly  against  that  provision  in  the  proposed  laW| 
which  precluded  the  seduced  wife  (pin  rfsipeiriugs  from  the  author 
of  her  (li$grace>  the  sole  reparation  which  he  liad  itifi  his  power  tff 
render;  and  against  the  law  in  general,  a*  dealing  ont  piini.hmcnt 
unequally,  and  groundle^sly  irr pitting  (9  thfiot^cr  kCX  the  prevalence 

^  of  the  o^cncc  so  ju^iy  reprobated,  t!Po 

pDUCATlOir* 

^rt.  4.0,    The- History  of  Jack  and  kls  elcvtn,  Brothen  i  containing 
()ieir  ^en^tioD^  .{ravels^  Adventures,  ^c*  intesded  Iqr  the  tTio 
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«F  little  Brothcfi  and  Siiten.   iiauK   is.  6d.  B^rdf.  Wed* 

'799-.  .  . 

This  is  not  an  uninteresting,  though  but  an  imperfect  performance: 
ab  tlic  plan  is  too  wide  and  extensive  to  be  wcH  executed  in  so  short 
a  compass.  That  all  the  children  at  once  sijould  privatrlv  forsake 
their  parents  is  an  improbable  and  improper  supposiuun,  alcbougU 
the  motKre  miffht  be  regaidcd  as  affectionate  and  dijtiful ;  and  that 
poor  little  fFiS  should  be  atiffered  U)  traverse,  unfriended  and  alone* 
one  of  the  twelw  unknown  roads  which  offfrid,  is  inconsistent  with 
that  brotherly  love  which  they  eo  naturally  and  warmly  expressed, 
and  in  othn  instances  manifested.  The  incidents  and  occurrences  of 
their  several  rjuics  will  engage  the  young  reader**  attention  :  but  if 
he  hat  a  fiecline  heart,  He  ii8l  tmicn'wnn  tokmmr  how  it  fared  vrith 
the  parents  ot  theae  children  during  thetr  afaaence';  in  what  ttatc 
they  found  them  on  thetr  return ;  and  what  measures  they  theft  cfllf 
ploved  to  promote  their  coinfort,  and  that  of  each  other. — The  tenof 
of  the  work  is  to  recommend  industry  and  hnnestyf  juety  and  btfoevo* 
Icncc  :  thtf  bnguage  also  is  correct  and  good,     '  J| 

Art.  41*    The  Prwt  for  youthful  Obedience.    laaao.    li.  Dartoo 

and  Harvey.  1800. 
Here  is  too  much  bribery  witl.  ]h  nr«?,  apph  f'rapei?,  chaise*?,  dogs, 
pictures,  &c.  to  persuade  young  1  lancis  to  ic<irn  to  read,  and  to  be- 
aave  wdl :  but  the  pnbUcation  formsy  on  the  whok^  a  very  pretty 
preaent  for  young  readers ;  and  the  extremely -neat  cuts  contained  m 
at  will  be  highly  pleasing  to  them. 

Art.  ±2,  Pucrilia,  Prcgresum  Exercifet,  adatted to  the  Eton  yfccidenee  ; 
to  be  written  or  repeated  whilst  Boys  are  Jciming  the  Nouoa  and 
Verbs :  to  which  are  added  a  few  of  the  most  obvious  Rnles,  with 
easy  Examples,  to  teach  Boys  to  construe  or  translate  from  the 
Latin.     i2tno.    Qd.    Sael.  iPco. 

The  author  of  this  work  apprehended  tiiat  an  initiatory  Sook  was 
Still  wuniuig  to  Icaa  youth  to  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  uic  and 
^application  of  the  nouns  and  verbs,  and  he  has  therdbre  made -these 
Aunint  public.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  they  «p|iear  to  be  wilt 
adapted  to  the  intended  purpose  ;  if  the  Master,  understanding  the 
subject  himself,  judiciously  secor.ds  them  by  his  own  observation  and 
diligence*  Wiih  a  little  assi  tai'.te  of  thi-*  kind,  the  yountr  scholar 
will  easily  perceive  the  meaiu'ug  and  advantage  ot  ihcbc  and  other  in« 
ttructioot. — As  errors  l>f  the  press  should  be  particnlail^  avoided  in 
works  of  this  kind,  we  are  sorry  to  observe  several  in  this  Intle  maanaL 

Ait*  43.    7 lie  CreUetl  Wren,  by  Edward  Augustus  Kendal.  l2mo« 
ts.6d.  Boards.   Newbery.  1799. 
This  goldcn*crcsted  wren  pours  from  its  beak  a  variety  of  loforma* 
tbn  for  the  young  reader;  and  while  its  dedamations  are  restrained 

to  accounts  of  its  own  difTet  cnt  s])ecles,  the  several  parts  of  the  globe 
which  they  inhabit  or  trover  0,  iiiid  its  own  diversiftrd  changes  and 
adventures,  all  ia  entertaining  and  initructive  :  but  when  it  proceeds 
to  a  dissertation  on  politeness,  affectation,  ceremony,  &c«  thoiigli  the 
ftmarks  are  just,  the^  perusal  begins  laiher  to  iutea  and  fatigue. 

H4  The 
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The  Y<olttine  w  tolav^^  by  the  remarkable  story  of  Hoangf,  who  hf 
iDtegrity  rose  from  beneath  wicked  oppression  to  become  a  vice-roy 

in  China  ;  an  !  hy  the  relation  (which,  wc  th-nl:,  is  from  Gro- 
zter)  of  a  certain  Chinese  who  instituted  a  law-suit  ag-ainst  his  favorite 
idol,  on  whom  he  heaiowcd  great  respect  and  cxpence,  for  not  act- 
ing according  to  hU  desire*  and  expectations  ;  and  who  is  said  to 
liave  gained  hit  cauie,  by  its  bantthnent  from  the  city  and  provmoe. 

•  Art.  44.  Rai'ionai  Bnifes,  or  Talking  Animals,  by  M.  Peiham* 
izmo.  i».  6J.  Loards.  Vcrrior  and  Hood. 
Good  Mrs.  Bcnfield,  when  loKcited  by  h'er  chOdreo  nir  prrtty 
ttorieiy  with  which  she  had  often  furnishea  them,  now  leads  then 
back  to  an  old  tattered  Utcle  book,  written  at  a  time  whcQbeasts.and 
birds  were  supposed  to  talk,  and  ti  lies  to  ?in^  ;  and  we  mtist  confess 
that  it  presents  to  the  yountj^  reader  much  pleasing  and  useful  instruc- 
tion. The  ^^rcat  aiid  lamiablc  purpose  of  the  writer  is  to  inculcate 
huiiiiUuLy  di\d  kindness  in  our  trcatmeot  of  the  brute  crcatiuu. 

"  MtSCELLAlTBOUS. 

Art.  45".  7'he  Art  of  v  nklng  atul  managing  Cyder ;  reduced  from 
rational  Principles  and  actual  Experience*  By  Abraliam  Crocker, 
M.S.A.  &c.  8vo.    It.  Wallit. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  professes  that  it  it  a  re-pabEestiomy 

with  considerdale  cnlai^gements,  of  some  obscrvatioiiR  on  o'der-making, 
inserted  in  the  agricultural  report  of  his  own  county  ^  Somcrsctsbirc); 
It  treats  of  the  dIfFcrent  kinds  of  cyder-apples,  of  gathering  and 
grinding  them,  6c c. — of  the  proper  fermentation  of  cyder,  and  of  the 
modd  of  checking  that  which  it  improper,— and  finally  oF  racking  and 
bottling.  To  many,  this  will  be  an  acceptable  little  work;  which  the 
author  concludes  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  man  who  is  enamoured 
of  his  sulyect,  assuring  the  cyderist  that  *  he  may  find  himself  in  pos- 
session of  a  li({uur  iiL  for  princes  and  the  best  of  their  subjects  to  re- 
gale themselves  with.'  Ho««y. 

Att.  46.    Elegance,  Amuirmentt  and  UtUlty ;  or  tie  rvhole  Process  of 
'  vnrnishtn^  on  Pilfer  uud  Wof^d,  with  every  ImpK  verrteT't.     By  *• 
Crease,  Bath:  to  which  is  i-Jclt  d,  Giluir.g,  workinj^  in  JiLick  and 
Gold,  nounthig  Drawings,  cleaning  Pictures^  &c.  &c.  8to. 
pp.  36.  '  at.  6d.    Champante  and  Wnitrow. 
Pamphlets  of  this  kind  arc  a  fashionable  m(>de  of  advertizing  |  in 
.  which,  while  ihe  authors  iindertnke  to  explain  h'uv  jinrticiilar  articles 
•  may  be  made,  they  take  care  to  nit(jrni  th',.-  reader  xsheic  these  are  tQ 
be  had  ready-made,  or  where  the  mutciials  necessary  to  the  process 
may  be  purchaicd.    As  the  employments,  about  which  Mr.  C*  here 
gives  short  inttnictionst  are  become  very  prevalent,  cs^ctalty  anumg 
the  ladies,  he  will  probably  find  Vm  account  in  this  publication. 
Criticism  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  :  hut,  in  his  next  edition,  thc 
author  roay»  if  he  chooses  itt  write  luhargc  for  Utharu^^  in  p*  ai.    '  J|0 

Art.  47.  The  CctOenflathe  PkUosophers  or  short  Essays  oo  the 
fariotts  Objccu  of  Nature  throughout  thie  Year  %  vith  pdctCosI' 

IIIustratioM 
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I!lu 'trations  and  moral  Reflections  on  each  Subject.  12mo*  2  VflUi 

Ss,  Boards.    Rohinsoiis,  PH-iit,  occ.  iBoo. 

Publicaiions  of  this  kind  have  oiicn  been  favoutubiy  recdfed  ;  And 
when  ihej  are  executed  with  tolerable  ability,  on  a  good  plan,  we 
feel  ouTselves  impelled  by  a  tense  of  duty  to  recocnmesd  them.  As  a 
family  book  for  those  yfno  have  little  leisure  (or  i%adra||r;  or  who  ha^ 

children  for  nhc?f  mental  improv^jmcnt  they  are  ntixiou?,  the  Cor.- 
Jfmp/atiw  Philasrfhcr  may  he  very  acceptable.  The  work  is  in  some 
degree  on  the  plan  of  Sturm's  Rtfte^tiQuj,  which  have  met  with  so 
large  a  sale ;  ana  in  addition  to  an  equally  moral  and  religious  tend- 
ency, it  aims  at  improving  the  taste  of  the  English  reader,  by  em* 
bellidhing  each  essay  with  quotations  fiom  the  pitets. 

Though  nttrmpi'5  have  been  inctmnideratcly  made  to  diminish  the 
>acred  reverence  due  to  Philosopliy,  ue  trust  that  none  of  the  branchoi 
of  genuine  science  will  sink  into  disrepute  ;  for  piety  and  moral  sentt- 

}'*  racnt  have  a  stable  basis  when  they  are  erected  on  the  knowlcgc  of 
Natore)  and,  as  Revealed  Religion  pre-eupposes  a  system  of  virtue  - 
dedusible  from  a  hnowlegc'of  our  own  consiitution,  and  of  the  worlcs 
of  the  Deity  around  us,  true  Christian  faith  cannot  be  cn<(angered 
by  this  study.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  really  instructive  tham 
to  s.'rl  rut  (to  adopt  the  scripture  Ianp;n?i<:^e)  the  ivorhs  of  the  I^ort!  i 
and  it  u  much  more  tiic  part  of  sensible  piirents  to  instruct  their  chil- 
dren by  such  hooka  as  this  before  us,  in  the  various  oljccts,  pro* 
cesses,  and  wondeia  of  Nature,  thau  to  occupy  their  young  minds 

•  ^  with.tlic  if!le  nonsense  which  disgraced  the  education  of  the  last  agc» 
The  judicious  plan  of  instruction  h  <o  to  store  the  memor}',  xhtxt 
little  shall  be  aeqi'iircd  which  it  will  be  desiiable  afterward  to  forget^ 
or  necessary  to  correct.  '  . 

Thcte  remarks  must  not  he  ftnderstood  to  intimate  that  this  vork 
ti  cikolated  only  for  children ;  because  readers  of  a  matitrie  a^e  may 
well  bestow  their  time  on  a  perusal  of  it.  The  essays,  of  which  it  lu 
conv,r  s  :d,  appeared  originally  in  the  Umversal  Mc^az'n  e :  ^tkI  they 
are  lure  collected,  as  wc  are  told,  in  consequence  of  :<  ;  i-.-.ted  iu- 
quiry  and  solicitation.  They  display  considerable  reading}  a  culti- 
vated understanding,  and  a  good  heart.  • 

Art.  48.  Thf  Art  of  malinj(  Pens  sclentyicatfyy  illustrated  by  an 
Engraving,  by  which  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  nn!  part;culaily 
Youths  at  School,  may  instantly  learn  to  make  Pens  t»  ^.uii  tlicir 
own  Hands.  To  which  are  added,  genuine  Receipts  for  making 
'  Inka,  of  the  most  elegant  and  durable  QuaUttes.  Also  Dinrctiona 
for  Secret  Writing;  by  which  may  be  conveyed  the  most  tender 
Affections  of  Love  and  Friendship,  and  Secrets  of  every  Descrip- 
tion and  on  every  Occa^i(>^.  By  John  Wilkcs,  M.i^*^*  ^mali 
Bvo.    IS.    Crosby  and  Lcttcrraan. 

The  author  of  this  little  essay  concludes  it  with  iiopiug  that  it  will 
«scap^  the  axe  (it  would  have  been  more  in  character  had  he  said  the 

pen-knife)  of  criticism.  Wc  are  not  disposed  cither  to  chop  ortf>  f  ut  it 
in  pieces :  but,  considering  the  utility  of  the  iostniment,  the  scientific 

making"  of  which  he  professes  to  teach,  we  are  di^pofui  rather  to 
atnilc  than  tolrown  pn  ilui  dimiaitivc  specimen  of  authm  Lip  ;  nut- 
-  *  6  witluiaudiuif 
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whlutanduiff  thit  a  Httk  fclf-intemt  peeps  «itt  «t  tlie  end  of  tt« 

Why  should  not  the  pen,  which  is  employed  on  every  other  »uhjectf 
be  devoted  to  a  description  of  itself?  Compositors,  and  all  those  who 
are  (>bKgcd  frequently  to  read  MS.*^.  often  wish  that  tho?c  who  nsr 
pens  jtnew  how  to  make  and  mend  tiicm.    Mr.  W,  therefore  is  »urc 
of  their  good  word  j  and  he  would  l>c  a  very  jahit  among  the  prmlcn, 
it,  in  adaition  to  hu  Art  of  Pen*Making,  he  #ouM  instruct  autbort 
to  write  legibly,  and  prevent  their  sending,  aa  is  too  often  done,  mere 
pct'bools  and  bangers  for  the  printer  to  dccypher,  and  do  inio  plain  £ag» 
tab.    Mr.  Wilkes  feels  tlic  Importance  of  Hfs  siihject,  and  exhibits  it  to 
no  small  advantage.    Every  article  rclut  v  c  to  it  is  d':*  cirbed;  the 
qaiU,  the  pen>knife,  the  houe,  the  strop,  and  the  several  kinds  of  ink; 
and,  at  according  to  Pope,.'*  tdf-Iove  and  social  are  the  same,''  his 
T^ard  for  the  public  induced  him  to  mention  jf  PennunU  TMBiXp 
which  be  bat  invented  ind  furnished,  and  which  it  to  be  bad  at  bit 
waiebottse.  No.  57,  CornhiU.   yivelaflmt  liCo  ^ 

<Aft*  49.   Jt  Companmn  in  a  Fuk  tt  Nttley-Ahhey  :  to  wbtch  ii  in-  ^ 
■cxed,  Netley  Abbey;  an  Elegy  I  by  Gieoi^e  Keate,  Etq.  isnoi 

IS.    Wi'Ikic.  iKco. 

This  little  publication  compriies  a  short  history  and  descnptron  of 
the  celebrated  structure  of  which  it  treats,  and  is  rendered  not  less 
agreeable  than  n^tefulas  a  companion  to  those  who  visit  the  ruinsy  by 
liaving  the  addition  of  Mr.  Kcate't  elegant  little  poem. 

Fronting  tbc  title-page,  is  an  *  iodSt  ▼iew'  of  the  lemaiWAf  tbt 
Abbey.  '  Cift^%^ 

Art.  50.   MmArt  of  the  Life  mid  Trtnth     tie  kit  Ckatkt  Meu*  * 
fbtrsony  E$q^  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.    Illustrative  of  Man- 
rfr?,  Customs,  and  Character  ;  with  a  particular  Inv«cs.iigatIon  of 
the  Nature,  Treatment,  and  possible  Improvement  of  the  Negro, 
in  the  British  and  French  West  India  Islands.    Written  by  him- 
self chiefly  between  the  Years  1773  and  1790.    l2mo.    po.  258, 
59.  6d.  tewed.   Printed  at  Edinburgh  ;  and  told  in  Losoon  by 
Vcrnor  and  Hood.    l8oOi  « 
g     In  this  volume,  but  a  small  portion  of  the  memoirs  announced  in 
the  title  papre  is  contained.    Only  the  early  part  of  Mr.  Macphcrson't 
life  is  here  related  :  comprsing  not  more  than  his  first  voyage,  which 
was  to  the  Webt  indies.    The  editor,  in  whose  possession  these  me- 
mooaare  taid  to  have  been  dnribg  several  years,  inlbrmt  vt  tbat'the 
propoted  revival  of  the  abolition  of  the  Slavcrtiade  induced  him  no 
Iroger  to  withhold  from  the  public  view,  the  aiithor't  obtervatioAt  on 
negro  bondage  in  the  West  India  colonies. 

These  observations,  which  are  mixed  with  relations  of  facts,  arc 
Ihterpsting.  Their  tendency  is  to  shew  the  effects  of  the  diifcreot 
nodes  of  treatment  on  that  depressed  and  devoted  datt  of  the  human 
race.  The  story  of  Midame  BeUanger  it  pwticidarly  calculated  to^ 
pTove  that  actiont  the  most  benevolently  intended^  if  planned  without 
sufHcient  consideration  and  direction,  may  be  productive  of  much 
mischief:  and  that  unusual  indulgences,  particularly  sucb  as  leaves 
more  tiiiu-  at  the  tliuposa!  of  the  negroes,  ought  to  be  accoiupanied 
with  grcui  aucuuuu  tu  ikcir  muxidi  and  lu^uejs ;  OLhcxwisey  the  gift 
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•f  time,  which  is  intended  and  which  would  be  for  their  benefit  if 
industriously  employcdi  may  be  perverted  ioto  eacoura^emeutj  ta 
idleness  aod  riot.  ^ 

A  dialogue  between  a  lady^  who  n  an  advocate  for  iodul^encCy 
and  a  Planter  who  defends  severity,  is  carried  on  with  great  apirito* 
both  sides.  The  Planter  insists  that  the  nature  of  Uie  negroes  ta 
*  provokinjT^lv  perverse,  and  incorrigibly  bad  that  their  *  furious 
and  unconq  itrahie  passions  prompt  them  to  ditds  which,  to  every 
person  unacquaiatcd  vviiii  factd,  appear  altogether  impossible.  Will 
not  a  Negro  slave,  after  perfofining  the  severe  taska  of  the  daf*  travd 
tcoi  fifteen,  nxt,  sometimes  twenty  miles,  to  visit  a  new  mistress  1 
liartake  of  a  tavoiirite  feast  1  -or  meet  thc*object  of  his  hatred  and 
revenge  ?  Will  he  not.  In  contempt  of  every  obstacle,  and  in  defiance 
of  nature  and  necessity,  continue  to  persevere  in  *hcst  habits  ot  excess? 

he  not,  instead  of  allotting  name  portion  ot  time  ti>  aUcp  or  re- 
pose^ remain  the  whoU  night  devoted  to  Intemperance  at:d  riot ;  and. 
after  tiavtUing  back  hit  wear^  way,  appear  by  day- break  in  tlie  tkldts 
execute,  with  exhausted  spirits,  and  a  woroKNit  ftaiae,  the  succeed- 
ing labours  of  the  day  I* 

if  this  be  a  true  picture,  §•  far  is  it  from  provlnjr  the  inferiority  of 
the  negro  race,  that  it  demonstnues  in  them  activity  aud  capiibiiities 
pf  which  few  liuropeaos  are  posisessed.  On  the  other  .side,  liic  liiaa- 
nert  and  morals  of  the  Europeans  in  the  Wett  Indies  ar<  desoribed 
not  in  the  way  of  contiast,  but  as  running  nearly  parallel  to  those  of 
the  abvea.  *  Speak  not  of  specks  and  tints  in  the  negro  character, 
where  there  arc  sucIj  dark  a.ul  disnial  shades  in  our  oa  h.*  Tn  the 
whole  ui  the  dispute,  the  best  ^I^uments  are  evideritly  oti  the  hcbt  ;,ide. 

W<;  me^l  with  many  ubecrvattunt*  in  thia  work,  on  the  treatment 
of  the  slaves,  which  merit  serious  atiention.  The  memoirs  likewise 
are  entertaining^  and  the  present  specimen  induces  us  ta  hope  that 
the  remainder  will  soon  appear.  C^ift*^ 

Art.  51.  jf  new  Ettay  on  Punebtothns  being  an  Attempt  to  re» 
duce  the  Practice  of  Poititing  to  the  Goveniinent  of  diti^inct  and 
explicit  Rules,  by  which  every  Point  may  be  accounted  for  after 

'     the  Manner  of  Parsing.     By  Thomas  Scackhouse.    t2mo«  3Si* 

Boards.    West  and  Hiij^hes.  1800. 

The  term  new  in  thia  title-page  implies  a  previous  work  or  vvurka 
on  the  same  subject,  though  no  one  is  specified  by  the  author:  but 
wc  needed  no  specification  to  remind  of  a  tract  published  anonr* 
iHDnsIy,  in  under  the  title  of  an  Essay  on  PuaatuUion^  to  tb^ 

merits  of  which  wc  bore  testimony  in  our  Ixxilid  vo'  •  123  *,  It 
Is  not  in  the  dcpreciati-  g;  ?piiitof  parallel  thr.t  wc  r'.e,uioii  the  eldest 
of  thes(*  publications,  but  to  remiud  our  readers  of  its  existence,  and 
as  a  comment  ou  the  word  new  in  Mr.  Stackhou^e'a  title. 

The  chief  merit  and  claim  to  originality  in  the  work  before  11a 
seem  to  be  comprised  in  the  exercises  for  punctuation  whicli  it  containa;  , 
and  in  the  selectioaof  which  the  author  has  chosen  beautiful  passages 
^rom  our  best  writers,  without  naming  them :  which  will  be  the  more 


*  The  book  was  written  by  an  ingeoious  gentlemaa  of  the  name  of 


lo^  'MoNTHLt  Catalogue,  M'uceUane§ut. 

mcfuU  because  it  vrill  prevent  young  students  firom  turning  to  tlie 
iL>rT:^inah,  as  idle  boys  are  kept  from  tmuUtioni  of  the  dassict  whidi 
tiicy  have  to  construe. 

Mr.  S.  gives  1 C  rules  for  dividing  a  complete  period  into  its  coo* 
ftitoent  parts  or  pnrasci ;  and  45  for  the  indinsibk  parts  of  a  subject* 
fear  diat  they  wQl  be  found  somewhat  burthensoiBe  to  the  me* 
mory ;  and  that  tiie  grammatical  tccbnica  iriil  be  too  learned  and 
too  ishly  used  for  the  science  of  those  who  arc  the  mo^t  likely  to 
want  and  purchase  this  synopsis.  It  entrains,  however,  many  useful 
precepts :  but  some,  perhaps,  that  will  be  intelligible  solely  to  those 
vho  are  not  in  want  oiF  thenv. 

The  work  contains  only  92  pages  fn  small  duodectmo :  so  that*  if 
the  rules  are  too  numerous  to  be  retained  by  memoiy^  they  CMUot 
occupy  much  time  in  the  perusat  IKF y. 

Art.  52.   A»JppenSx  jtmd  Kty  to  $im:VMm^i  Etity  9m  ^wntMAam 

Xtcry  apparent  Intricacy  in  the  Essay  itself  is  removed  by  the 
Simplrclly  and  Perspicuity  of  this  Valuable  A^en^tx,  The  ori- 
ginal Intent  of  the  Characters  usci!  in  Pronunciation  is  clearly 
demonstrated,  by  an  analytical  View  of  their  Construction  and  mu- 
tual Reference  ;  and  a  System  founded  thereon,  which  is  at  once 
jacilc^  comet,  and  ffracHtoL  By  the  Atttherof  theEssay.  ismok 
IS.   West  and  Hoghei. 

In  this  splendid  promise,  Mr.  8.  acknowleges  that  there  were 
apparent  irttricades  in  lus  Essay  ;  and  we  wish  that  they  may  V>e  re- 
moved with  r?s  much  case  as  the  promise  is  made  with  contjdLncc 
As  we  had  uur  appiehca^iuns  in  perusing  the  Ks  ay  that  it  wo\ild 
appear  complicated  and  obtcufey  ««  now  fear  tlmt,  iu  the  Appea4ijc» 
tfce  aiiClior  wiU 

«*  Eieplain  the  thing  till  all  men  doubt  it.**  , 

'  Indeed,  the  AppcnJix,  ai  well  as  the  Essay,  seems  to  be  too  verbose 
•od  tecfantcal  for  giddy  youth>  wko  wish  to  arrite  at  knowlege  by  the 
akortest  rmuI. 

In  the  firtt  wtA  aecood  pages  the  definitions  are  suffocated  by  ^ke 

retlnnd -nee  ef  language  with  which  tbry  nre  terivitiated;  and,  alter  so 
ma  1}  words  fcpcndcd  in  explaining  and  reasoning  in  the  three  clauses 
ikx^i  premised,  at  page  5  we  have  them  defined  again,  in  the  short 
Biianner  of  wfaicK  they  were  susceptible  at  first. 

The  numerous  literary  tablet,  designed  to  siiew  the  diflerent  de- 
grees of  cdnaexion,  have  tuck  an  algebraic  appearance,  that  they 
may  frighten  a  yonnp^  student ;  who  will  be  led  to  imaging  on  open- 
ing the  book,  that  the  dispersiop  of  figures  relates  to  Bumerical|  and 
the  letter*  to  specious  algebra. 

Much  as  has  been  said  to  explain  this  little  bock,  it  does  not  yet 
Kem  likely  to  explain  itidf.  The  disttnctiotit  are  minute  and  sicet 
but  we  fear  that  they  will  be  found  too  numerous,  complicated^  and 
jaetapbysical,  Ibr  incipient  students  in  punctuation, 

Art.  53.    wfii  E*9ay  on  the  Meams  hithfrto  mployed for  lighting  Street 
and  the  Intevwr  cf  Houses ;  and  on  those  wnicb  may  be  substituted 
with  Advantage  iu  their  Stead  |  inteodcd  ai  ai^  Attcmf  t  towardlis 
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.  Ilie  Improvement  of  this  finuicli  of  domestic  Economy  hf  ioereaf 
hrg  the  Effects  of  Light»  and  diminishing  its  Expence.  With 
fjtpbnatoiy  Figures.     By  J.  G.  J.  £.  Count  ThiviUe. 

IS.  6d.    Rtcfaardson,  &c.  rHoo. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  our  darkneu  enBgbifntdt  in  every  sense  of  tite 
words ;  ami  he  wlio  uadcrtakei  to  aocompHsh  it,  in  the  cheapest  at 
weU  at  most  effectual  ma»oer»  ti  intitled  to  particular  atteatioiu 
Onmt  ThiviUe  presumes  not  to  invade  the  province  of  the  tpintinl 

illuminator  :  but  to  that  useful  j)lnlosophy  which  respects  tbe  pro- 
pagation and  judicious  distribution  of  material  light,  he  appears  lo  ^  ^ 
have  applied  himself  with  much  assiduity.     We  shall  exhibit  the 
flubataace  of  hit  theory,  and  detail  (as  wcU  as  we  can  without  plates)  i 
thepractke  which  he  recommends. 

The  Connt  obicnres  <  that  the  effects  of  fire  and  those  of  ligi* 
(which  is  an  emanation  of  fire)  arc  not  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the 
ether  hodies  of  nature*  the  quantity  or  velocity  of  which  must  be 
Jiicrcascd  in  order  to  increase  their  effects  ;  whereas  I  isliall  estahlish 
as  a  fact»  founded  on  ciipericnce,  that  in  order  to  double  or  treble 
.  those  of  light,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ilouble  or  treble  its  appearance, 
without  inertasing,  in  any  deeree,  the  actual  body  of  the  ^ame,  or 
the  consumption  of  those  comousiibles  which  maintain  it/  With  ^  :t 
rontro-vertiiTg  the  position,  which  might  indeed  be  controverted, 
*  that  light  is  not  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the  other  bodies  of  na- 
ture,' it  is  8u£icient  here  to  attend  tu  the  means  of  ina easing  its  ap* 
jMearance,  and  to  the  best  application  of  thosfe  means  in  the  coaitntc* 
tioo  of  lamps.   Now  the  hght  of  a  body  emitting  light  may  he  »• 
creased  on  the  principles  lx>th  of  catoptrics  and  dioptrics :  but,  says 
Cotint  T.  *  the  application  of  dioptrics  produces  the  best  effects,  if 
applied  in  a  proper  inauncr/    lor  H<imc  tinu",  the  ajjplication  of  the 
<iioptric  system,  or  of  leases,  haii>been  employed  to  increase  the  effect 
of  light  from  lamps,:  but  the  author  is  of  opioion  that  the  kmd  of  lens 
generally  iised«  sind  commonly  called  a  huU's  eye,  Is  by  no  means  the 
most  proper.   In  the  method  which  he  recommendsy  and  for  wrhidh 
he  has  obtained  a  patent,  instead  ol  spheres  or  portions  of  spheres^ 
employed  as  instruments  ot  refraction  aiid  reflection,  cyUnders^  or 
nearly  fegmenis  of  cyUiiikt'tj  are  bubsliluted  ;  and,  a»  thciC  would  be 
expeasivey  as  well  as  not  so  Gt  fur  the  purpose,  if  made  of  solid  glass* 
he  recommends  bottles  filled  with  a  pure  fluid.    By  a  simple  appa* 
ratUJy  these  are  to  be  introduced  into  an  ordinary  lamp ;  and  the' 
Count  undertakes  to  prove  thitt,  *  by  placing  his  cylindrical  refrac^ 
tors,  with  or  without  a  fluid,  at  the  distance  of  from  thirty  yards  to 
one  hiuiclrcd  feet,  they  will  diffuje  on  the  pavemcTit  a  mucli  greater 
and  a  Tiunne  agreeable  light  tiiaa  what  is  now  produced  by  more  thao 
*  double  ttie  number  of  lamps.'^If  this  be  established  by  experiment  ii» 
our  stTcetty  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Count  will  be  remunerated 
for  hii  8tildy»  labour,  and  expencCf  since  his  plan  combines  utility 
with   economy;  and  the  public  papers  have  informed  u<»  that  aa 
actual  trial  of  it  is  now  making,  by  order  of  the  magistrates. 

A  pTatc  faces  the  tiiic  pa^e,  containing  a  variety  of  iigurcs  iiiuj- 
srativc  €>f  tlM  Count%  princtpitf  ^nd  its  application*  ■  Jliio**^" 
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Art.  54.    On  the  Death  <f  Gt  neral  fVfuhlnston  ;  delivered  Feb.  21, 
l8co.  in  The  Churc  h  of  WilliaTishurtrli.  By  James  Madison,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  the  ProLc^iant  Episcopal  Church  in  Virginia,  and  Pre* 
sidcnc  of  William  at^d  Mary  College.    Second  Edition  corrected. 
8to.  IB.  6d*  New  York  printed ;  London  reprinted,  for  J.  Hatchard* 
Dr.  M.'s  zeil  for  the  prosperity  of  his  country,  and  his  gxztniA 
,  remcwbwncc  of  the  late  celebrated  Preaideiit  o^  the  Unicea  StUtt^  * 
who  it  considered  as  (under  Heaven,)  the  <^rtzx  instniment  m  pro- 
moting tke  political  happiness  of  America,  do  honour  to  his  character 
as  a  patriot ;  and  he  has  here  well  supported  kit  reputation  as  aa 
author,  by  an  animattd  discourse,  In  ul  respects  well  tuiccd  to  tlie 
.  awftti  solemnity  of  the  occasion. 

An  important  bioOTaphical  note  is  httt  giTea»  relative  to  the  btrtb» 
cducacioo,  and  life  of  Geacrai  Wasbtngtoo. 

'  Art.  55.    On  the  Purity  and  Perfection  of  Christian  MwaTtty  ;  (foliirettd 
in  the  Meeting-house,  Cheshuntf  April  %1%  ldoo«*  By  £•  Cogaa* 

8vo.     IS.    W.  riiillips. 

This  serious  sulijic-t  hiis  rarely  been  treated  with  more  perspicuity 
and  energy  than  by  thii  preacher.  His  eloquence  is  prompted  by  an 
rnlightenra  mind,  and  by  virtaous  affections  ;  and  we  dnoerely  wish 
that  Christian  professors*  of  all  persuasions,  would  attentively  con- 
sider Mr.  Coi;an*s  statemect  of  the  purity  and  perfection  of  Christian 
Morality,  if  his  sermon  was  not  designed  fnr  the  prp«^s  it  is  pre-  ^ 
fcrable  to  many  which  arc  avowedly  written  for  pubhcation.         ^^^^  ^ 

Art.  56.    Preached  before  John  S:^yc[ ,  Esq.  Commissary  for  the 
Parts  of  Snntry,  and  the  Clerffv  <  t  the  Deaneries  of  Southwark 
and  Ewell,  in  Surrev,  at  the  amuial  Visitation  hoi  den  at  Kingiton- 
upon-Thamcs,  i^lh  May  ibCQj  and  pubiishtd  br  their  Ijeuire. 
By  WiUinm  Foster,  D.D.  FeUow  of  Eton  College,  Vicar  of 
Kew  and  Petersham,  &c.    4to.    is.  BunC. 
A  judiciotifi  and  liberal  exposition  of  the  testt  I  Peter,  ii.  17.  Dr* 
Foster  has  affixed  these  words  not  as  a  mere  motto  to  his  di«coi!rse, 
but  has  endeavoured  minutely  to  explain  them,  and  to  shew  the  con* 
Acclion  subsisting  between  tlie  four  precepts  here  inculcated  by  the 
Apostle.   We  nave  ao  doubt  that  the  sermon  win  be  perused  with 
••  mbch  satitfi^tion  as  it  afforded  to  those  who  heard  it*  .  'D^ 

Art.  57.  ThtSm  9f  ttinm*^  Preached  at  thcf  Parish  Chmch  of 
Rempstone,  Nottinghamshire,  July  6,  tSoo.  Ey  Edward  Fcanon« 
B.D.  Rector,    izmo.  is.  Rivingtons. 

It  is  candidly  acknowlegtd  by  this  prencVier,  that  some  of  the  argu- 
ments employed  in  bis  discouric  arc  takta  tr«jm  Or.  Ro;^ers\  Prr» 
tmative  to  Conformity,  Without  venturing  to  decide  in  so  difficult  a 
controversy,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  office  of  Reporters. 

Schism  IS  here  defined  to  be  *  a  mtSm  de^rture  from  the  esta* 
l»1ished  form  of  Rcligi^'n.*  *  In  cases  of  separation,  the  only  question 
IS,  v>bo  are  the  schismatics  ?  or,  on  whom  the  guili  of  separation  lien 
*  For  a  man  to  justify  hirrself  in  dtparrinp-  from  the  established  religion 
of  th^  counuyt  he  must  be  able  10  sa),  that  the  EstaUished  Church 
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requires  hii>  assent  to  such  doctrines,  or  his  joining  in  such  a  mode  of 
wor^ipt  as  he  thinks,  in  his  conscience,  are  iaconsistcat  with  the  will 
of  God.; 

If  this  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  exonente  fiom  the  m  of  schism^ 
on  how  lew  wriU  it  attach  i  fleas  of  conscience^re  nidged  by  all 

Art«  58.  Appeah  to  Law  reeendleJ  wtA  'Chudan  ChatUy*  Preached 
'  at  the  Assiae8»  Nottuigham,  Tul^  31,1 800.    By  Edward  Pearson^ 

I).  Rcctorof  Rcmpstone,Notti!i;;ham>hire.  8vo.  is.  Rivingtons 
If  certain  expressions  in  the  GobpcL  were  to  be  taken  h'teially, 
Christianity  would  be,  as  some  inhdcli  have  cudiiavoured  to  represent 
it,  iocompatiblc  with  the  necassanr  ordinances  and  regulations  of  civil 
aociety :  but  evei)r  person,  who  Mu-ly  appreciates  the  spirit  and  tend- 
ency of  the  Christian  system,  will  perceive  that  it  is  as  full  of  wisdom 
as  of  benevolence ;  and  that  those  orunialUms  which  afford  matter  of 
caviUing  to  some,  and  arc  the  causes  of  stumbling  with  othcn:,  inculcate 
nothinsr  that  is  unreasonable  or  impracticable.  The  exhortations  not 
to  appeal  to  lawy  aiiti  to  ium  the  Lji  check  vn  having  the  right  imiUem^ 
are  only  Eastern  precepts  vaUin^  on  us  to  suppress  the  irascible  and 
rercBgefttl  passions;  and  cautioning  us  nercr  to  violate  the  great  prid- 
ciple  of  charity  in  our  attempts  to  rcdrcst  injuries. 

Mr.  Pearson  has  happily  chosen  these  considerations  as  the  subject 
of  an  Assize -Sermon,  and  his  remarks  are  judicion?.  He  very  nghily 
observes  that,  though  the  strong  Gospel  exhortations  to  mercy  and 
fori^iveness  do  not  prohibit  and  Aoold  not  deter  from  an  appeal 
to  BW  on  all  proper  occasions,  they  certainly  oaght^  to  hinre  a  threat 
influence  on  the  motltr  of  our  appeal,  and  on  the  seotiaaents  wfaidiwie 
iodnlge  in  pursuing  it.  He  might  have  added  that,  as  the  Apostlet* 
discountenanced  appeals  to  heathm  tribunals,  Christian  Icptslaturcs 
should  be  taught  to  frame  the  civil  code  on  Chiiitian  principks;  to 
make  laws  with  mercy,  that  the  conscientious  may  not  objecjt  to 
apply  to  them  $  and,  as  mnigumt  ielottgeth  mUo  iU  JLW,  (the  teat, 
Konu  xii.  19.)  not  to  be  too  liberal  in  awarding  JJtath  as  the  puoish*- 
iBCiit  of  crimes.. 


CoailESPOMDBMCS. 

•  Tfl  tJ:e  Editor  of  the  Monihly  Ketiew.  . 

✓ 

^  8it»  *  Manchester,  Dec.  y,  1800^ 

*  T  N  your  Review  for  November  Ust,  a  very  unfair  accmint  has  bees 

"■•  given  of  what  I  hive  said,  concerning  the  comparative  value  of  the 
lives  of  the  unborn  infant  and  the  mother,  in  the  2d  Part  of  my  C^^. 
teroathm  on  Mr.  $intmo9it*t  DtffOioitt  Sec.  by  representing,  as  an  ua- 
^ualilied  general  assertion,  an  obiervattoa  that  i!i  applied  to  a  |Mirticolar 
ease.'  ^  ^^ve  therefore  to  request,  that  yen  will  do  me  the  justice  to 
give  this  letter  a  place  4n  the  p.ige  of  your  Review  that  is  allotted  lo 
Correspondence  witbthe  Rmewers. 

*  The  foUowin!?  passage  occurs  in  pige  191  of  the  Review,  to  which 
I  jiUii4cs  *  Wfr shall  pass  Ofcca  Urge  portion  of  dispuutiaas  matter. 
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till  wc  arrive  at  Dr.  H.'a  strange  asscriion  "  that  the  life  of  the  ftxtm 
iKirfervUof  more  value  to  aocietrtbao  that  of  the  mother!*'  (p.isj.)^ 
Ja  p9ge  134  of  my  pnblicition  I  have  expressly  stated,  when  spe;)king  of 
a  woman  capable  of  bcAn'ng  a  living  rhi'd,  **  th.it  the  life  of  a  female,  in 
this  situation*  to  heradt*  to  bcr  rclaiionsa  tricnds,  and  to  society,  is 
'isnquestiMHibly  of  much  greater  value  than  that  of  her  infant."— After- 
wards in  p.  I,)4        135,  tpeakine  of  a  woman,  who  cannot  produce 
a  living  mature  chiW,  but  may  be  delivered  by  snrrificiog  her  child's  Jifc 
by  the  crotchet,  I  have  said,  **  The  life  uf  a  female,  so  circumstanced, 
caonder^d  with  re&pect  to  herself  and  to  her  friends,  wilt  peiierally  be 
considered  at  of  much  greater  value  than  that  of  her  child    — **  but,  if 
,  we  virw  this  ca«e  ttpon  a  !->rfre  scale,  we  sh;t)l  perhaps  be  convinced,  that 
the  hfc  of  the  Jictus  in'ut^ro  is  of  more  value  to  iocUtj  than  that  of  the 

*■  I  have  thought  it  neceRiary  to  aubmit  thit  fuller  statement  of  my 

©pinion  to  the  conf.ideration  ct'tlic  general  reader;  rtnd,  trusting  thnt 
i  have  not  asseried  any  thing  m  iny  publication,  which  is  not  stib.stan- 
tiated  by  arguments  and  facts,  I  leave  the  remaining  criiicisms  to  be 
Judged  of  by  tboie  profeisional  gentlemen^  who  have  peruied  them. 

*  I  am»  Sify  your  moit  obcdieot  servant, 

•  JOHN  HU2JL.* 

Wc  liatc  mierted  this  letter  from  Dr.  Hull,  that  we  may  give 
bim  an  opportunity  of  explaining  an  opinion  wliich  lie  had  expressed^ 
wr  still  think,  with  too  much  latitude.  W1k't»  we  revert  to  his  ar- 
gtimctits  against  i)r.  Osboru'ti  doctrine,  we  conceive  ourselves  justi- 
£ed  in  the  representation  which  we  gave  in  our  criticism ;  a  rcpie- 
eentBtion  not  drawn  from  the  sinj^le  expression  cited  from  p.  135. 
As  «n  autfior»  however,  in^st  be  allowed  to  be  the  best  judge  of 
own  intentioDfy  we  thull  not  object  to  the  cjcplanation  given  in  this 

  Fer. 

We  return  our  thanks  tt>  some  unknow  n  PortUi^ucse  correspondent, 
who  has  comir^unicattd  a  criticjuc  by  Mr.  Jusc  Ana^tasio  on  Mr. 
Coelho  Da  Mayt*t  solotKHi  of  a  problem  imerted  tn  the'  first  vohrnie  of 
tbe  Lisbon  Tninsac  tions,  and  noticed  in' the  Appendix  to  our  xxviiith 
jvobiae,  p^  574-  Our  judgment  of  the  state  of  science  in  X«isbob 
anust  necessarily  l)e  regulated  by  those  productions  of  its  press  which 
reach  mi;  liands  :  Vuit  wc  have  not  seen  nny  of  Mr.  Jose  Anastasio's 
pubiiqatious.  The  fame  of  the  ^rcat  Confucius,  indeed,  was  in  hi» 
fife  time  confined  withto  the  limits  of  bis  native  country.— We  are 
•bliged  to  our  oorretpondcoty  but  we  cannot  comply  wita  bit  request 
by  inserting  bis  extensive  communication  in  our  Appendix*  W^OI 

Our  due  nc1<riovvlc;^?Tncnts  of  the  remnrkg  signed  C«  V*  Xi«  G« 
ai^w  unavoidably,  pa2>ipoued  to  our  next  Number. 

M  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

A  letter  from  Manchester  claims  onr  tbanki :  but  we  do  aotf  at 
jHmenty  see  what  use  wc  can  make  of  It. 

In  the  Number  for  December,  p.  371.  1.  31.  for  *  per':on<;  had/ 
r.  may  have  }  and  1.  32.  for  *may  havci'  i.^nons  bad, — i*.  4^4,  L 
4.  rcK'.,  *  with  an  abstract.* 

•^"^  The  Api'endu  to  Vol.  xzxiii.  of  tbtf  M.  Vii  19  published 
tbtft  Review* 
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Art.  I.  The  Peri^bts  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  Part  the  First.  Con- 
taining an  Aoeonnt  of  the  Navigation  of  the  AiitteoU»  from  the 
Sea  of  Saez  to  the  Coast  of  Zaogiiebtr :  with  Dinertations.  By 
Witliam  Vincent,  D.  D.  410.  .pp*  340.  iL  is.  Boards. 
Ca4e]l  jus.  and  Davics.  1800. 

IT  Is  the  professed  design  of  this  volome  to  oiTer  *  oiiich  dis- 
qutsition  on  a  brief  narratif  e  1'  to  comment  on  a  work  with 
the  aboveltLtle,  which,  as  is  here  justly  observed,  contains  the-  * 
best  account  yet  published  of  the  commerce  carried  on  from 
the  B«d  Sea  and  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the  East  Indies,  while 
Egypt  was  a  province  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  and  which  was 
first  printed  at  Pasle  in  1533,  but  from  what  MS.  Dr.  Vincent 
has  been  unable  to  discover.  TheErvthrean  Sea  is  an  appcHation  * 
given  in  the  age  of  the  author,  to  tlie  v.hole  expanse  of  oceaa 
which  reaches  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the  utmost  boundary 
of  antleut  knowle're  on  the  east,  and  included  the  gulph  of 
Persia  :  bui  u l  o  this  niitiior  was  is  uncertain.    The  work  has 
been  a5>5ignct.l  lo  Arrii.ii ;   but  il  this  were  the  writer's  name. 
Dr.  Vincent  thinkii  that  it  was  not  tlic  historian  pf  Alexaiuler. 
lie  appears  from  mternal evidence  to  have  been  a  Greek,  a  na- 
tive of  Bgyp^  or  a  resident  in  that  conntry,  and  a  merdiant  o£ 
AlezaiKlrta.   The  Pcriplns  itself  is  divided  into  tMfo  distinct 
j^rts,  one  comprehending  the  cpast  of  Africa  from  Myos  Hor- 
mttS  to  Rhaipta;  the  other,  commencing  from  the  same  potntf 
includes  the  coast  of  Arabia,  both  within  the  Red  Sea  and  on 
die  ocean  ;  and  then  passing  over  to  Guzerat  runs  down  the 
coast  of'  MaUbar  to  Ceylon.    Of  these  two  parts,  the  first  only 

now  presented  to  the  public. — The  time  at  which  this  Peri-  ' 
plus  was  written  has  afforded  n\attcr  for  nmple  discussion  ;  Dr. 
Vincent  assumes  for  its  date  thf  tenth  year  of  the  Emperor  . 
Nero  ;  and  he  supports  his  opinion,  which  is  probable  in  ^8^^ 
hf  much  ingenious  reasoning. 

The  Indian  commerce  has  pfovcd,  in  all  times,  a  copious 
aoorce  of  wealth  to  the  u^iiouii  wliich  have  t^ucce^sivdy  eujoycd 
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it.  In  the  age  of  the  PtoIeiiilci»  md  during  many  sabteqoent 
periods^  the  people  of  Eutope  sought  in  Alexandria  the  moit 
expensive  gratificarions  of  luxurious  mortals,  and  the  most  ac? 
ceptable  offerings  to  their  sensual  deities:  but^  anterior  to  the 

foundation  of  ^exandrla,  the  magnificence  of  MemphiSf  and 
of  f hebest  vi^Y  probability,  be  partly  imputed  to  the 

tame  causes  Dr.  V.  obsenresi  (p.  57.) 

*  That  some  Oriental  spices  came  into  Egypt  has  been  frequently 

rr<;serted,  from  l^ic  r?.iiirc  of  the  aromatics  n  hich  were  employed  in 
cmbalmiiij:^  the  mmrinics;  and  in  the  xxxth  chapter  of  Exodus  wc 
find  au  ciiumt  i  aiiun  of  cinnamon,  cassia,  myrrh,  frankinceni^t)  stacte, 
onycha,  and  galbanum,  which  are  all  the  produce  either  of  India  or 
Arabia  —Now  it  happens  that  dcmamoii  and  cassia  are  two  speciel 
of  the  same  spice,  and  that  spice  is  not  to  he  found  nearer  Egypt  or 
Palestine,  than  Ceylon,  or  the  coast  of  Malabar.  If  then  they  were 
found  in  Egypt,  they  must  hav*  been  imported  ;  ihtre  must  have 
been  intetmedivite  earners,  and  a  communication  of  some  kind  or 
other,  even  in  thai  age,  must  have  been  open  between  India  and 
Egypt.  That  the  Egyptians  themselv«s  might  be  ignorant  of  this 
is  posdblc  I  for  that  the  Greeks  and  Ronuuis,  as  late  as  the  rime  of 
AugustttSy  thoagbt  ctaoaoMMi  the  produce  of  Arabia^  is  nantfesfc 
&om  their  writings.' 

Something  like  a  spirit  of  system  is  discernible  in  tfae-pfoie* 
cution  of  these  inquiries :  but  that  system  is  adranoed  with 
iSbt  politeness  of  a  gentleman,  and  supported  by  the  eruditioa 

of  a  scholar.  Wc  thfrrfore  proceed  to  state  it.  — There  is  no 
cvi'ience  of  a  direct  intercourse  between  F^vpt  and  Indii  before 
the  time  of  tlie  Ptolemies.  The  establishment  of  this  trade  is  at- 
.tributed  to  Philadclphus :  but  the  testimony  of  Agatharchidcs 
afForc^s  direct  evidence  to  the  contrnrv.  Agatharchidcs  was 
preside' nt  of  the  AlcKindrian  itbr.jfy  -,  he  was  contemporary 
viiii  Lr^tosthrnes,  though  younger  ihan  him,  and  flourished 
177  years  before  Christ.  His  description  of  the  western  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea  closes  at  Ptolemais,  as  if  there  were  no  r^ular 
commerce  beyond  that  point :  but  hb  account  of  Sfbea  dia* 
covers  the  medium  through  wUdi  the  oommoditiea  o£  the 
cast  ibui;d  their  way  to  the  west :  {f*$t-) 

*  9sbca»  layt  AgatbarcbSdest  aboandt  with  every  production  to 
aaake  Kfe  h:tpry  in  ihe  citremc  ;  its  my  air  is  so  pcrfnmed  witk 

ci?  "M^,  that  thcnati  'C?  ob'jged  to  rr'f'cste  the  fragrance  by  scents 
iha;  have  an  opp<»sitc  iciidcr,c\,  as  it  nature  could  not  support  even 
pi«.^^re  in  t'\c  txticric.  Mvrrh,  Iraukioccnst,  baliam,  cinnaT'or?, 
and  ca3$ia,  uic  here  produced  from  trees  of  extraordinary  mag^miudc. 
The  king,  as  he  is  ou  the  one  hand  entitled  to  supreme  booonrp  on 
thb  other  is  obliged  to  suhi&it  to  c  -  f  emcnt  In  bis  palace :  but  the 
people  arc  r<  *  uii,  waulkc,  and  abk  nurioers  ;  they  oil  in  TCry  Imfge 
vrssels  ta  the  country  whete  the  odjriferoi!s  ccnmodfties  are  pro- 
diicc4»  tbey  plant  colonics  ibercy  and  import  from  theocc  the  lanmaa^ 
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in  odour  no  niicre  cIk  to  be  lonnd  $  in  fact  there  it  no  nafcbn  upon 
earth  lo  wealthy  at  the  Gerrh£i  and  Sab6i»  as  being  In  the  centre  of 

all  the  commerce  which  passes  between  Asia  and  Europe.  These 
are  the  nations  which  have  enriched  the  Syria  of  Ptolemy  \  thete  ^ 
are  the  nations  that  fnrnish  the  inost  {profitable  agenric^  to  the  in- 
dustry of  the  Phciiicians),  and  a  variety  oi  advantages  which  are 
calcunbk*   They  poticit  themselves  every  profiitton  of  luxury,  in 
articles  of  plate  and  tcttlpturet  ia  furniture  of  beds,  tripods,  and  other 
homehold  embcUishmenu,  far  superior  tn  de;^ee  to  any  thing  that  It 
seen  in  Europe.    Their  expence  of  livingr  rivals  the  magnificence  of 
princes.   Thtir  houses  are  decorated  with  pillars  glistening  with  gold 
and  silver.  Their  doors  arc  crowned  with  vases  and  beset  with  jewels;, 
the  interior  of  their  houtet  corresponds  to  the  beauty  of  their  outward 
appearance,  and  all  the  richet  of  other  c6untriet  are  here  exhibited  in 
a  vanety  of  profufioa.    Such  a  nation,  and  so  abounding  in  super- 
fluity, owes  it^  independence  to  its  distance  from  Europe  ;  for  their 
)t7xuriou8  main.cia  would  soon  render  them  a  prey  to  the  European 
sovereigns,  who  have  always  troopfi  on  foot  prepared  for  any  con- 
que&c,  and  who,  if  they  could  find  the  means  of  invasion,  would  soon 
ledoce  the  8abtent  to  the  condition  of  their  ageota  and  factors^ 
wheieat  thef  are  now  obliged  to  deal  with  them  at  princtpalt.* 

Thif  quotation  provet  to  Dr.  Vincent  that,  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Philometort  146  yeaia  after  the  death  of  Alexander^ 
the  Greeic  aovereigns  of  £gfpt  had  not  yet  traded  directly  to 
India,  bat  imported  the  commoditiea  of  India  from  Saba,  the 
capital  of  Yemen.    The  monopoly  to  which  the  Arabians 
fiwed  thit  unrivalled  c^ulence  was  attached  to  an  important 
tecret  in  their  possession,  which  enabled  them  to  reach  India 
by  short  and  e:isy  vdyii^^cs  ;  while  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians, 
from  their  ignorance  ot  ir,  only  traded  wuli  inti  r  nrviiate  ports. 
This  secret  was  discovered  by  Hippalus,  pr oli  ibly  about  the 
year  47  j  it  was  a  know  Ic^e  of  the  monsoons,  or  periodic  al 
winds  ;  and  from  that  time  commenced  a  direct  communica- 
tion between  Egypt  and  India.    The  Periplus,  to  which  we 
must  now  advert,  Wat  in  all  probability  written  a  few  years 
aubseqacnt  to  the  discovery  of  Hippalot,  and  conducts  the 
navigator  or  nerchaDt,  in  the  first  part,  from  Myos  Hormns  to 
Rliapta« 

*  The  principal  merchants,  who  carried  on  thit  conmerce  both 
under  the  Plolemiet  and  the  Romans,  resided  at  Alexandria  |  and 
though  the  Ptolemies,  for  their  own  intei^tt,  might  allow  others  to 

cnmloy  their  capitid  in  'his  tradr,  and  the  RcMqpns  certainly  would  not 
•DBer  themsclv«;»  to  be  wholly  excluded,  still  the  standini^  ot  the 
country  wt^,  thatcvcrj'  merchant  must  employ  an  Alcxi^ndriau  factor 
for  the  transaction  of  nil  buiinets  %  and  this  privilei^  alone,  with  the 
profits  of  the  transport,  it  lufficient  to  account  Tor  the  immeate 
wealth  of  the  metiopoht,  eachitive  of  all  other  advantaget.' 
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In  a  note,  it  is  added. that  *  the  revenue  of  Alexandria,  in 
the  worst  of  times,  was  12,500  talents,  equal  to  2,1 21,87^'!. 
sterling  and  till  the  moment  of  the  Arabian  coiKjuest,  it  <  on- 
tinued  the  second  city  of  ilic  empire  1:1  rauk,  and  the  iir^t, 
perhaps,  in  wealth,  commerce,  and  prosperity. 

From  Alexandria,  the  rocrchandice  intended  for  the  eaatem 
market  was  conveyed,  up  the  Cmioptc  branch  of  the  Nile,  to 
the  town  of  Cbptos*  The  distance  is  above  foot  hundred 
miles :  but»  with  the  assistance  of  the  Etesian-wind,  which 
commences  towards  the  end  of  Juljy  this  internal  naYigation 
might  be  performed  in  twelve  days. 

*  Cbptus  was  a  city  in  the  age  of  Strabo  who  visited  it»  coniniott 
to  the  Arabs  as  well  us  the  l^yptians ;  it  was  not  actually  on  ttic 
Nile,  hut  connected  with  It  by  a  canal,  and  was  the  centre  of  com- 
munication between  K^ypt  and  the  Red  Sea,  by  a  N.  E.  route  to 
Myos  Homius,  and  a  i;.  E.  to  HeTCnice.  Upon  reference  to  the 
'  map,  the  reason  of  ihib  is  evident.  The  river  bends  here  towards  the 
cast,  and  in  proportion  to  its  inclination  shortens  the  distance  of  land 
canMge.' 

Myos  Hormus  (the  port  of  the  moilse)  was  bniltbj  Ftolemf 
.Philadelphus.  It  is  situated  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea,  in  lat  27^,  and  is  distinguished  by  three  islands  known  to 
modem  navigators  by  the  name  of  the  Jaffateens*  '  Strabo  de- 
•cfibes  the  entrance  as  oblique,  which  was  perhaps  effected  hj 
the  site  of  the  island  at  the  entrance  }  and  he  notices  that  the 
ships  which  sailed  from  Berenice  lay  at  this  port  till  their  catgoet 
were  prepared. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty  miles  lower  down  the  gulph,  by  tlie 
port  of  Berenice,  also  foimded  by  Philadelphii'^.  *  R,?s~el- Anf  is 
the  leading  point  10  fix  Berenice,  for  this  is  the  Lepie  promon- 
tory of  Ptolemy,  on  which  Berenice  dep'rnds.'     i  his  cape  ends 
in  a  small  b  iy  which  is  now  called  Foul  b.iv,  and  by'^antient  na- 
vigators St/iitj  twpuriis,     *  De  la  Rochcitt's  chart  gives  us  a 
small  anchorage  or  inlet  in  tlie  very  bottom  of  the  bay,  which 
hestylesMtiD^or  Belled  el  Habedi,  die  port  of  Abysama.  Biinc  ^ 
and  Belled  both  signify  a  fort  or  castle.   The  paiocipal  Mam^ 
luk  at  Cairo  is  styled  Shaikh  al  Belled,  the  slieikh  of  the  castle.* 
'We  apprehend  a  mistake  in  this  passage.    Beiad  signifies  a 
country    the  expression  Men  beiad  al  Hobfsht  is  ttrra  citrm 
Jihpsiniam:  and  Shaikh  al  JJf/adfmczns  the  chief  of  the  country. 
Dr.  Vincent  fixes  the  site  of  Berenice  in  2g*  28'}  and  heo^ 
gerves  that,  (p-7S*) 

*  Notwithstanding  it  was  built  by  Phnadelphus,  the  route  of  the 

caravan  tln'llier,  and  the  port  itself  were  llule  frequented,  as  long  9m 
the  Ptolemies  reigned  in  Egypt.— The  Rornaas  saw  what  rUiladcl. 
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pliu^  haJ  dc<;!g^ncd,  and  they  had  the  penetration,  from  their  first  en- 
hance into  the  country,  to  reap  the  advantages  which  his  successors 
had  ncgkcted.  In  the  course  of  six  or  seven  years,  an  hundred  and 
twenty  sliips  .sailed  from  thisport  for  India ;  these,  indeed,  were  but 
a  small  part  of  the  whole.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  still  passed  by 
Coptus  to  My  OS  Honous,  and  continued  in  the  same  cdune  tiU  the 
pcnod  in  which  the  Penplus  was  written.' 

The  author  remarks  that  the  passage  quoted  from  Strabo  standt 
alone  a$  an  evidence^  that  a  fleet  sailed  from  Egypt  directly  to 
India,  previously  to  tl>e  discovery  of  the' monsoons  by  Hippalus. 

*  Jf  it  did  sail,  it  iinist  still  have  coasted  the  whole  way.  But 
might  not  Strabo,  from  knowing  they  brought  home  Indian 
commoditiesi  have  supposed  that  they  sailed  to  India,  when  in 
reality  they  went  no  farthtr  than  H  ji!ramout  in  Arabia,  or 
Mosyliori  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  they  found  the  produce 
ofltidia?'  Mr.  lirucc  has  depicted  a  range  of  ranuiuains  as 
extend inp  parallel  to  the  coast,  from  the  sea  ot  6ucz  to  the 
main  of  Africa.  '  Below  this  range  (says  Dr.  Vincent)  there 
seems  to  be  a  level  towanis  tlie  s-.-a  lilcc  tiie  Tciumi  of  Arabia, 
and  tlic  Gurrumsir  on  the  gulph  of  Persia  :  and  1  conjecture 
that  Tisebarike,  the  name  which  the  Periplus  gives  to  the  tract 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berenice,  expresses  this  very  level,  and 
'corresponds  with  the  Tehama  of  nrabia.'  Capt.  Franckltn  has 
observed  that,  in  Persic,  Ttat  u  bareek  signifies  sharp  and  thin  s 
but  is  it  probable  that  this  tract  shcmid  be  called  by  a  Persic 
name  ?  We  are  disppsed  to  think  that  Men  Mad  al  Habesh  is 
the  modern  name  of  this  very  level  \  such  compound  names  of 
places  bcinj^  common  in  Arabic,  for  e^tample,  And-al-Lusi 
Juyta  Lusitaniam^  Andalusia  : — ^Muwer^a^nehr,  uttra  fltimen, 
trans  Ox'mna, 

Three  tribes,  nnmed  from  thrir  food, /fj/>^  /£;r//j/,and  veal  eaters^ 
intervene  bct«'c'e:i  tlic  port  of  lirrcnu  e  .md  I'tolemais  riitron, 
a  small  town  dcriviii^'  its  appcllaiiv-n  from  the  elephants,  w])ich 
t!ie  contiguous  foreatsi  supplied  to  Picjlcmy  i'hiladcfphus.  The 
uiiiicnt  geographers  place  it  under  the  parallel  of  Mtrou which 

•  Mr, 


•  On  the  subject  of  the  latitude  of  Meroe,  Dr.  Vincent  Inserts 
some  remarks  with  which  he  was  favoured  by  the  late  Mr.  William 

Wales  ;  and  he  subjoins  a  note  containfnp^  a  tribute  to  rlic  memory  of 
tha'.  eminent  niatliLii  arician  ai)cl  a-strunoint-r,  for  the  truth  of  which 
wc  can  vouch,  and  which  iliercforc  wc  with  pleasure  transcribe,  To 
the  Ipsa  which  science  has  sus^jned  by  I)is  death,  we  add  the  regret 
wttich  we  personally  feel  on  being  dfegnTCd  of  a  most  worthy  fr&nd 
andtr'-i-y  valuable  coadjutor, 

*  T'>  A»!r.  Wales  (says  Dr  Vincent)  T  was  known  only  by  the 
courtesy  ol  iiUrature  ;  but  «ucb  was  lils  love  of  &cieace,  that  I  never 

^  3  COQsultcd 
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Mr.  Bruce  thought  he  discovered  in  Gerri :  *But  («ay6  Dr.V.) 
he  had  reason  afterwards  to  conjecture  that  he  found  the  re- 
mains of  Mcrce  at  a  village  callttd  Gibbaini,  for  here  he  dis- 
corered  ruins  which  were  evidently  Egyptian  or  Ethiopic, 
and  &uch  as  iie  had  &cen  no  where  from  the  time  he  kft 
Axum.  He  Ukewjse  found  an  island  in  the  Nile  called  Kurgot 
.  Ky  tbe  natiYCt ;  and  fluch  an  island,  which  served  iox  a  port  to 
'  lit  roe,  Pliny  mentions  by  the  name  of  Tadu/  The  latitude  of 
Gtbbaini,  Mr.  i^ruce  fixes  at  17'  4%  In  a  corresponding  lati« 
tnde  on  the  Red  Sea«  Enmencs  built  the  fort  of  Ptolemais  on  a 
projecting  point,  and  secured  it  from  the  natires  by  a  fosse 
carried  roui  d  the  angle  from  sea  to  sea. 

The  r/crgul^r  and  established  port  of  AduH  is  the  next  at 
which  we  arrive  ;  and  it,  can  be  no  other,  Dr.  Vincent, 
thai'.  lliC  cclebratrd  harbour  and  h  iy  of  Masu,ih,  so  well  known 
by  the  acrouuts  ol  the  Jesuits  and  of  Bruce,  ns  the  only  proper 
entiaiicc  inro  /ibyssinia.  Two  islands  are  mentioned  in  the 
bay  ot  A<kVi,  which  are  those  now  c.i)led  bheikh  8idda,  and 
Toalhout  (abounding  in  fish;)  whiir  Orinc,  at  twenty  miles 
distance  from  the  coast  answers  10  the  Dchlac  of  Bi  uce. — Some 
emulation  respecting  the  name  AdCili  demands  a  few  observa- 
dons.  *  0e  la  Rochette  (says  Dr  V.)  has  found  the  name 
of  Duli  still  bearing  a  resemblance  to  the  antient  Ad&U|f 
and  it  is  added  that  Bruce  met  with  a  Mohammed  Ad&lM  at 
Klasuah.  *  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  memorial  of  Aduli  it 
'  not  lust.*  Again  <  Bruce  imagines  Ad&li  to^bear  relation  to 
Adel.'  The  fact  is  that'^^/  signifies  just^  cquiiaHt^  inclining 
to  neither  side.  What  connection  there  might  be  between  Adufi 
( Justus  Promntorius)  and  the  kingdom  of  Adel,  we  presnme 
not  to  say  :  Imt  the  name  is  the  same,  and  in  Arabic  would  be 
written  tot  idem  litter  is. 

*  The  sovciripn  of  this  coast,  (says  Dr.V.)  from  above 
Berenice  dovi  n  the  u  lmlr  tract  of  Batbaria,  h  Zoskales  j  he  is 
very  superior  to  the  oilier  princes  in  the  neighbourhood.  Civi- 
lized in  })is  niJUDtrs,  n-sptctable  in  his  conduct,  liberal  and 
iioiiouidbic  III  his  dealings,  and  instructed  in  the  kuowicgc  of 
the  Greek  language.^  The  Doctor  remarks  that  the  province 
assigned  to  this  sovereign  corresponds  precisely  with«the  terri*  • 
lory  allotted  to  the  Bahr-nagash,  or  king  of  the  coast,  under  the  • 

eonsuked  him  without  receiving  every  assistance  that  it  was  in  hk 

rower  to  give.  I  insert  this  as  nis  la-t  fiivor,  and  not  without  a  tri- 
ute  of  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  .1  man,  who  was  as  excellent  *n 
private  life  as  an  husband  and  a  father,  as  he  was  eminent  in  the 
science  he  professed^ — the  itiofid  and  companion  of  the  iliustnous 
Cooic.' 
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empire  of  Abyssinia  ;  and  we  may  add  that  Zoskales,  like 
Bahr  nagash  is  not  a  proper  name,  but  an  official  title  signify- 
ing a  vigilant,  attentive,  (superintendanr.}    Cosmas  (r^yled  In- 
dicopleustes,  from  an  erroneous  belief  of  his  having  navigated 
the  Indian  ocean,)  wrote  his  Topographia  Chrisiiano  in  A,  D. 
545  ;  and  here  he  records  a  Greek- inscription,  which  the  gover- 
nor of.Aduli  had  requested  him  to  copy  from  a  tablet  affixed 
to  a  marble  seat,  of  which  he  gives  a  magnificent  description. 
The  Adulitic  marble  relates  that  Ptolemy,  (Eucrgctcs)  receiving 
from  his  father  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  Africa,  Syria,  Phcnicia^. 
Cyprus,  Lycia,  Caria,  and  the  Cyclades,  invaded  Asia  with  his 
land  and  sea  forces.    He  reduced  all  the  country  on  this  side 
of  the  Euphr:itf<^,  ns  well  as  Cilicia,  the  Hellespont,  Thrace, 
and  all  the  tovcrs  in  ihose  provinces;  then  crossing  the  Eu- 
phrates, he  enrcred  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  Stisiana,  Pcrsis, 
Media,  and  the  country  as  far  as  Bactria,  and  brought  the 
whole  under  his  domiiiu)!i.     To  these  conquc-.sts  he  added 
many  parts  of  Abyssinia,  and  hubJucd  tixe  whole  coast  of 
Arabia  from  Leukc  Kome  to  Sabea. 

Thus  having  reduced  the  whole  world  to  peace  under  my 
own  authority,  1  came  down  to  Aduli,  and  sacrificed  to  Jupiter, 
to  Mart,  and  to  Neptune,  imploring  Ins  protection  for  all  that 
navigate  these  seas." 

It  will  occur  to  our  refaders  that  the  rhodomontadc  of  the  * 
Egyptian  king  does  not  impeach  the  veracity  of  the  Greek 
monk ;  and  though  Ptolemy  never  conquered  Thrace,  nof  ap- 
proached Bactna,  Cosmas  may  have  exinbited  an  accurate 
ropv  of  an  inscription  found  at  Aduli.  His  credit  is  supported 
by  thd  following;  fact.  The  inscription,  says  Cosmas,  was 
copied  by  order  of  Elesba  is  tlic  king  of  the  Axiomitcs,  when 
he  was  preparing  for  an  expedition  against  the  Homeritcs,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Red  Sea ; — and  the  reii,»n  of  Ele.baas, 
and  the  expedition  into  Arabia  about  the  time  of  Cosmas's 
journey,  arc  established  by  Baronius,  Montfaucon,  Luuolfus, 
Chishull,  and  Bruce*  We  must  not,  (lOweVer,  protract  our 
itay  at  Adftit : — whence  to  the  straits  of  Bab  el  mandttb»  we 
have  no  mention  of  any  place  but  the  bay  in  which  the  Opsiaa 
scone  is  found,  on  an  extent  of  nearly  400  miles. 

The  straits  at  Bab-el*mandub  are  contracted  to  23  milet, 
divided  into  two  channels  \»y  the  intervention  of  Perim  and 
other  isles  1  they  open  in  an  easterly  direction  to  Caoa  or  Cape 
Fartaque  on  the, Arabian  side,  and  to  Ar'omata  or  Gardefan 
on  the  coast  of  Africa.  *  Thci»e  two  promontories  form  the 
proper  entrance  to  the  straits  from  the  Intlun  ocean,  and  arc 
about  250  geographical  miles  asunder,*  The  coast  of  Barbaria 
(now  Add)  extends  from  the  straits  to  Cape  Gaidcfan,  about 
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^t;o  pcog.  miles;  It  contains,  acconiing  to  the  Periplus,  four 
principal  martb  or  anchorages,  called  by  the  general  name  of 
Tapera,  but  all  attdnpts  to  make  them  correspond  are  in  vain. 
Abalites  was  situated  near  the  straits  i  Malao  may  be  6xed  at 
Dolaoua,  and  Muodus  at  Zeyla :  but  the  principal  port  was 
Mosttilony  seated  on  a  promontory,  a  whole  degree  north  of 
Mundus}  which  suits  no  other  point  on  the  coast  but  Bar- 
bara, a  town  on  an  island  close  to  the  shore,  adjoining  to  a 
narrow  cape  of  considerable  extent.  The  probability  of  this 
being  Mosullon  is  enhanced  by  the' similarity  of  name  between 
the  modern  town  and  the  antient  province. 

We  next  arrive  at  the  promontory  of  Aromatn,  (Gardefan) 
with  its  tvvo  inferior  capes,  Elephant  (Jcbcl-^lj  0*i  ihe  wcstt 
and  Tabai  (Dariui)  on  the  south. 

*  At  Aromata  terminates  the  modern  kingdom  of  Add,  and  the 
Barbariaof  the  Periplus  j  and  here  the  coast  of  Ajain  ur  A /aiiia  com- 
mences, ri^ain  ijignihcs  water,  according  to  l^ruce  ;  and  in  thU 
sense  is  applied  to  \he  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  In  opposition 
to  the  Arabia)  side  wh<ere  water  is  not  to  be  had.  If  Ajam.has  any  . 
reference  to  this,  it  seem  very  ill  applied  to  the  coast  before  us ;  for 
between  ArAmata  and  Apokopa  a  rr.ost  desolate  felune,  where 
hardly  the  name  of  a  hahiial>lc  j)lai.e  occurs  in  the  mc^dcrn  charts, 
and  where  the  Periplus  fruin  Opone  is  a  total  blank.  At  Apukupa, 
the  Cape  Baxos  (or  shoalcapej  of  the  Portuguese,  commences  the 
coast  ot  Zaugiiebar,  so  calki  from  the  island  of  that  name,  the  trace 
of  which  is  preserved  in  the  Zengisa  of  Ptolemy.' 

From  Apbkopa  extends  a  coast  which  the  Periplus  staCes  it 
*  fix  days'  sail,  and  calls  the  little  toast  and  the  great  i  on  which 
not  a  name  occursi  neither  U  there  an  anchorai^e  noticed,  nor 
the  least  trace  of  commerce  to  be  found.   The  termination 
of  it  may  he  fixed  at  the  modern  Brava,  which  sufficiently  COr* 
lesponds  with  the  Essina  of  Ptolemy,  being  only  on6  degree  ^ 
lipom  the  line.    To  this  succeeds  a  tract  named  from  seven 
rivers,  the  mouths  of  the  Ciuilimance,  which  form  the  Pyralaan 
islnnds.    The  new  canii!  ot  the  Periplus  is  placed  bv  tlu-  aiuhor 
at  Mumb  :ci  ;  it  being  on  an  island  in  a  bay  scrnr  ited  from  liie 
land  by  su  narrow  a  channel,  that  it  is  joined  to  tiic  main  by  a  ^ 
-  causeway  at  low  water.    The  island  Eitenediommenuthesi;is  of  "# 
the  Periplus   (out  ot  u  !;irh  the  commentators  unuiumousiy 
colicct  Alcauihias,  wii^tcvtr  nK.y  be  the  iaic  ot  tlie  remaining 
syllables,}  is  said  to  be  low  and  woody,  having  no  noxious  am« 
mals,  and  situated  30  miles  from  the  coast*    br.V.  thinks, 
that  Memfia>  one  of  the  Zanguebars,  corresponds  best  with 
this  account*    It  is  situated  one  hundred  miles  from  Rhapta 
(Quiloa),  which  the  journal  calls  tfaelastharboiurof  Azaniai  and 
the  ccmuaatioii  of  d^vei  J. 
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Rhapta  is  said  In  the  Feraplus  to  be  inliabiufi  hy  men  of  tht 
taUrst  stature  and  the  greatest  bulk }  and 

f  Tbe  port  IS  subject  to  the  sovereign  Maphartis,  which  is  ta 
Yemen,  lying  between  Musa  and  the  Slraits^  bfSiMcs  power  of 
the  ktrtr'.  the  merchants  of  Musa  likewise  exact  either  a  tribute,  or 
demand  custom  j  for  tlicy  have  inasiy  ships  theiubclves  employed  in 
the  trade,  on  %oard  gf  wtitch  they  have  Arabian  cc^^naodcrs  and 
Actors,  employing  such  ool^  88  have  experience  of  tnecounti7,> or 
have  contracted  mariiaget  with  the  natives,  and  who  uitderstaiid  the 
navigatioD  and  the  iaagusge/ 

Rhapta,  howcTer,  was  not  the  name  hy  which  this  city  was 
knvwn  tO  the  natives.  The  place,  says  the  Periplus,  obt .lined 
that  appellation  among  the  navijfstors  who  were  Greeks,  from 
ttie  word  ^Vlw,  signifying  te  itvfi  and  it  was  applied  to  this 
place,  because  they  found  here  vessels  not  btiilt  like  their  own, 
but  small,  and  raised  from  a  bottom  of  a  single  piece  with 
planks  which  were  teued  to^'Cther,  (with  the  fibres  of  the 
cocoa,)  and  had  ihcir  bottoms  paid  with  srnTj  of  the  o<iorifcroiis 
resins  of  the  country.  *  Is  it  not  (asks  Dr^Vinc^'nt)  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  facta  in  the  history  of  navigation,  that 
this  peculiarity  should  be  one  of  the  first  objects  v;hich  at- 
tracted the  admiration  of  the  Portuguese  upon  their  reaching 
the  same  coastj  at  the  distance  of  almost  Bfteen  centuries.' 

We  have  now  foDowed  the  author  of  the  Periphis  from  the 
€ommeo€eme\it,of  his  trading  voyage  at  Myos  Hormus,  near 
'  the  head  of  the  Arabian  Gulph,  to  Rhapta  or  <^iloa  in  lat.  9* 
south }  which  he  mentions  is  the  boundary  oi  discovery  in 

,  that  direction.  Ptolemy  speaks  in  an  uncertain  manner  of  a 
place  named  Prasum,  (green,)  which  he  fixes  in  1 5°  south,  the 
latitude  of  Mosambique ;  and  opposite  to  it,  at  the  distance  of 
5  degrees  from  the  continent,  lay  the  island  of  MeauthiaSi  by 
which  he  certainly  mc;it.t  :\iadagascar. 

With  the  accuracy  of  a  merchant,  the  writer  cf  the  Periplus 
docs  not  omit  to  state  the  exports  anjl  importj  uf  the  various 
places  at  wiuch  he  touches.  Cinnamon,  ca^sii,  mvrrh,  frank- 
incense, ivory,  rlmioccrob'  horn,  tortoise  shtil,   and  slaves, 

^  -  compose  the  bulk  of  the  former :  while  cloths,  hatchets, 
metals,  and  wine,  are  to  be  found  among  the  articles  imported. 

-Dr. Vincent  argues  jvtth  great  ingenuity  agSiinst  the  possibility 
of  an  African  circumnavigation  previously  to  that  of  the  Por- 
tuguese I  and  be  asserts  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  farther 
progress .  to  the  south,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  than 
that  of  Hanno;  nor  on  the  eastern,  than  that  of  the  Periplus.  On 
this  subject,  we  shall  only  observe  that  no  new  evidence  can 
be  procured,  and  that  what  exists  will  appear  more  or  less 
cogent  to  diffexent  minds.   We  must  contcss  ourselves  dts> 
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*  i  posed  to  credit  the  vov;ii:e  related  by  Herodotus,  tilt  it  can  be 

proved  that  the  circumnavigation,  in  such  vessels  a*>  the  Phe- 
nicians  then  possessed,  was  physically  impossible  ;  and  our 
belief  is  founded  on  the  follov^  ing  considciations :  ist,  The 
simplicity  of  the  n^irmtive,  unblfndfd  with  mlraculaus  ad- 
ventures, which  Dr.  Vincent  justly  states  as  a  criterion  of  per- 
sonal koowlege  in  anticnt  writers ;  2d,  The  discovery  of  two 
jmporunt  truthst  the  falling  of  the  shadow  to  the  south,  and 
the  peninsuUr  form  of  the  African  continent  |  one  of  which 
could  he  ascertained  by  no  other  means,  and  the  former  o£ 
which  was  disbelieved  by  the  very  writer  who  relates  it;  3d, 
The  navigators  only  put  to  sea  when  circumstances  were 
favourable ;  the  sea  which  washes  the  southern  peninsula  is 
not  alwrays  boisterous  and  though  the  attempt  was  hazardous 
.  and  success  improbable,  still  no  insurmountable  impediment  to 
its  contpletlon  exists. 

It  appears  that,  when  the  Periplus  was  written,  the  Arabians 
possfsstd  numerous  colonies  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa, 
and  probably  ii.id  already  peopled  the  islands  of  Comoro,  and 
settled  on  the  coasts  of  Madagascar,  also  called  ^/  Comar  by 
Ldrisi.  Their  last  residence  on  the  coast  was  bofala  j  and 
this  limit  they  had  not  passed  at  the  close  of  the  15th  century, 
when  Govilham  found  them  ignorani  of  the  farther  extension 
of  the  continent. 

An  account  of  the  Portugueise  discoveries  oft  the  same  coast 
concludes  the  work ;  and  although  this  detail  involves  much 
curious  discussion,  yet  on  a  subject  so  well  known  we  deem  it 
unnecessary  to  make  extracts*  *  Here  (says  Dr. Vincent)  I' 
dose  the  6rst  part  of  my  design,  which  was  to  examine  the 
navigation  of  the  antlents  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  from  their 
first  entrance  into  the  Red  Sea,  to  the  termination  of  their 
progress  to  thr  souths  and  to  connect  their  discoveries  with 
those  of  the  moderns,  by  bxing  on  the  voyage  of  Gama,  as 
the  point  of  union.' 

The  Appendix  contains  four  dissertations  on  the  following 
subjects: 

I  St,  An  alphabetical  catalo;!ue  of  the  articles  of  commerce 
mentioned  in  the  FCriplus,  with  an  account  of  their  nature 
and  properties,  as  far  as  it  is  requisite  for  the  elucidatbn  of  the 
journal* 

ad,  An  account  of  the  Ad&littc  inscription  found  in  Abys* 
sinia  by  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  a  monk  of  the  sixth  Century. 

3d,  An  inquiry  into  the  corrupt  reading  of  the  manuscnpt^. 
in  regard  to  the  word  £(7<irtj()<&i|u/xnr]i9E<riaf . 

4th|  The  form  of  the  habitable  world  as  imagined  by  POniF 
nonius  Mela.  Cosmas,  and  Al  Edrisi. 
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The  Arabk  names  mentioned  by  Edriti  are  given  m  Roman 
diaracters  by  Capt.Francklin :  but  we  wish  that  this  genti&- " 
man  bad  always  mentioned  both  the  Astatic  and  European 

names  of  the  countries  specified.  A  f?w  mistakes  into  which 
he  has  faileni  and  a  few  more  wliich  we  only  suspect,  require 
some  observations.  His  candor  will  admit  the  corrigenda,  a$ 
soon  as  they  are  pointed  out. 

The  1 6th  region  of  Edrisi  is  called  by  Capt.  Francklin  Taj- 
deen ;  it  should  hnvc*  been  Be/ad  al  Tajviriy  the  country  of  the 
lajvin,  a  race  ot  uiolutcrs,  whose  principal  town  is  Tajvia, 
called  Tagua  by  Major  Rennell,  and  said  to  be  18  days' journey 
vest  from  Ooncola. 

20th.  GvuMOt,  We  suspect  that  the  trne  reading  is  Cddet^ 
or  Acades  (most  holy);  the  country  is  probably  Agadi%$ 
though  not  if  Cancm  be  properly  placed  by  Major  Rennell.. 

23d.  Btlad  Mufrada.  This  country  is  named  Jilaczerat  by 
D'Herbelot.  It  is  situated  south  of  the  Niger;  and  we  sus- 
pect that  its  real  name  is  Macratf  a  tract  once  overflowed  by 
the  periodical  rising  of  the  waters. 

31st.  yli  Hureed,    Capt.  Francklin  has  mistaken  the  first 
letter;  the  word  is  Al  Gtridy  a  palm  branch  stripped  of  its 
leaves.    Befad-al-gerid^  vulgo  Milidulj^eridf  the  country  of  bare 
I       palm  trees. 

38th.  Alfa'zeh.  The  country  meant  is  Sistan :  the  name  is 
new  to  us  i  and  wc  apprehend  a  mistake,  but  can  propose  no 
emendation.  The  town  of  Pata,  called  by  the  Arabs  (who 
have  nop)  Fasa^  is  thougit  by  Major  Rennell  to  he  the  antient 
Piuagarda*  It  is  at  no  great  distance,  and  with  the  suvound- 
ing  districts  may  retain  the  name  of  Alfasa. 

39tb  and  40th.  Mughan  and  Zunda  are  Mecran  and  Zinm* 

44th.  Al'Bfharut,    If  this  be  Bthar^l-Rus^  the  Russian 
Sea»  it  probably  means  the  shores  uf  the  Caspian* 

As  our  limits  will  not  admit  of  farther  extension,  we  shall 
only  remark  that  Kurgeof  called  G^r^M  by  Capt.  Francklin, 
is  the  country  inhabitvd  by  the  Kergis,  east  of  the  Cas{)ian; 
Albeinn^  we  suspect,  shnuh!  At  lunan^  lofiia ;  and  Jtnubia, 
which  he  says  is  probabiy  Sweden,  is  manitestly  Danubia^  the 
provinces  south  of  the  Danube.  .  * 

AaT.  11.  The  Misulianeous  fVorks  Hwgh  Boydt  tie  Author  of  tU 
JLetiers  of  Juntut,  With  an  Account  of  hu  Life  and  Writings, 
by  Lawrence  Dundas  Campbell.  2  Vols.  8?o.  i6s.  Boaras* 
Cadell  juo.  and  Davics.  1800. 

IT  b  an  unlucky  prognostic  for  an  author,  when  critics 
'  stumble  at  the  threshold  of  hit  book|  and.  are  obliged  to 
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find  fault  with  the  very  title-page.  This  onicn  might  have 
been  averted  in  the  present  instarice;  for  it  was  in  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's puv.f  r  to  h.ivc  qualified  h\s  .ittt iljutir)ii  of  the  celebrated 
jLtUcr^  ut  Junius  lo  las  !ri  -iid  Mr.  Doyd,  ami  to  have  auvanced 
Im  assertion  in  a  less  peremptory  and  assuming  manner.  WjC 
can  truly  say  that  on  this  subject  we  pcrusfd  Mr«  C.*8  argu- 
ments with  the  utmost  ifnparti.))ity ;  anJ,a$  wt  bad  never  adopted 
^nyof  the  opinions  formerly  proposed  on  this  mysterious  ques» 
tion^  the  nomination  of  a  new  cUiaiant  conveyed  no  shock  to 
our  feelings.  On  the  cotttraiy,  we  were  ea^cr  to  investi^Mtc 
every  cucumstance  r  spcciing  a  writer,  u  ii<»  mi^^ht  be  qualified 
to  excite,  on  reasonable  };roum!b,  a  s  i^j  icion  that  he  was  the 
aut!)or  of  Junius's  Letters  i  and  it  wunlil  h..ve  gratified  us  in  a 
hi^h  tltgree,  if  i^.'r.  Cani|)!''c:]  ij.id  su^s;  nnttatcd  his  proposed 
opinion,  because  \\v  i*  c!,  ih  comrnoii  witli  all  lovers  of  our 
jiicriturc,  an  anxictv  to  Iv  iow  the  real  n-!0\e  of  bu  powerful  a 
nrirLT: — but,  tor  uii.'.tcvtr  turtuM.ii>'  pubiicaiion  tl.at  (fiscovery 
iu..y  be  reserved,  we  itppjc/icnJ  ihat  it  has  cicapcd  Mr.  C.'s 
observation. 

The  judgment  which  we  Iiave  thus  express-d  is  founded  on  * 
two  principles  i  ist,  On  the  denciciicy  of  Mr*  C/s  positive 
*^ proof  \  and,  idly.  On  the  internal  evidence  of  Mr*  Boyd'« 
I  avowed  public«iti';ns,  subsequent  to  the  Letters  of  Junius. 

The  direct  evidence,  stJted  b^  the  present  editor,  wA^ 
shews  that  Mr.  Bo  d  was  an  ca^cr  adm^er,  and,  to  the  best 
of  his  abilities,  an  imic^toir  of  Junius  j  aud  if  this  medium  of 
proof  were  allowed,  there  might  be  hundreds  of  liviug  authors 
found  for  those  compositions. — A  popular  writer  forms  the  tastC 
of  many  of  liis  readers,  by  a  process  almost  insensible  to  the  pupit. 
The  appearance  »t  the  Letters  ot  Junius  maybe  fairly  reckoned 
as  a  new  ;cra  in  our  political  conipobitioits;  and  every  succeeding 
/    ess.Jyi^t  on  teniporary  p.dirics  has  <-Muic",uour>.d  to  approach 
tucir  manner.     Mr.  l-oyil  nuxcil  in  poliiical   hucicty  at  the 
tiwie  ot  tiic  high  c*.lebrity  of  thobc  pliilippics,  was  smitten  wuu 
the  love  of  parliamentary  debaies,  (of  which  he  was  an  accurate 
reporter,]  and  particttlady  admired  the  eloquence  of  the  great 
Lord  Chatham,  which  bears  a  consiJerable  resemblance  tu  the 
'  '  style  of  Junius.  If,  under  all  these  circumstances,  therefore,  he 
«  4it/!  Ifihould  have  expressed  a  strong  interest  about  the  publications  of 
the  day,  and  if  he  should  have  written  somewhat  in  the  style  of 
the  most  fashion  ible  pirty->authors,  these  are  easy  explanations  of 
all  Mr*  Campbell's  facts.    The  only  diihculty,  which  he  sug>  ^ 
gests,  viz.  that  while  Mr.  Boyd  corresponded  with  Mr.  Wood- 
fall,  no  letters  by  him  can  be  traced  in  the  Public  Advertiser, 
unh'ss  those  of  Junius  be  adjuil^ed  to  him,  admits  another 
soluuou*   Mr.  B.  wasj  at  that  tioiCj  accoxUiug  to  hi;»  biograr 
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plicr*8  accounty  a  distressed  man;  and  he  might  be  employed 
In  a  subordinate  capacity,  to  contrtbute^to  the  daily  exigencies 
of  a  new8p;iper.  This  appears  to  US  the  proper  import  of 
Mr.  Woodfatra  expression^  on  this-  subject :  but  we  offer  it 
merely  as  our  own  conjecture.  Were  we,  however,  to  g[uesa 
in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Campbell,  we  sboiil«l  consider  it  r^  i  im* 
doubtfdly  true.    In  strivipij  ro  appr  to  Mr.  Jioyd  a 

political  squib,  published  in  Ireland,  he  proceeds  thus: 

*  Every  cnc!cavour  was  m«t!c.  wlibonr  tiTjci,  to  discover 
autlioi.    That  FIiH)d  siispccttci  Mr.  Bt-yd  is  c>;;iemtly  probable  j 
but  I  know  not  thai  he  ever  hiiU'.d  .si;t  a  a  rii']>-ci'>n  to  any  oi't. 
Mrs.  Doyii  always  iJiOU^lit  that  fciindcrccr.bc  ^•.  as  her  husbaud's 
production,  from  several  circumstances  which  no  « ne  else  pofses^ied 

•  the  means  of  observing;  and  many  years  after  :  1  ,  y.-c  wa:.  satialicd 
that  her  conjecture  uas  roiintlcd  i:i  fn^t  :  i!.ong!\  Mr.  Boyd  ijiinselF, 
•  Tirver,  either  aeknowlcJi.^-;  d  or  dtn  cd,  tli^t  \w  w  a^  liie  author.  Thi« 
doubtltiS  \va«  his  first  attempt  at  :^)f  '»cr.ii!{j;  thr.t  sircrcey  in  IjIs  poH- 
lical  writings,  in  whitli  he  wa?i  tilvvdys  so  iiict c^.-fnl,  ati  well  a^  ixxh 
first  essay  in  that  species  of  literary  composition,  in  which  he  after- 
wards so  oiuch  excelled.* 

.  A  more  curious  specimen  of  the  art  of  conjecturing  was 
never  offered  to  the  public ) 

'  The  perusal  of  Mr.  Boyd's  own  writings,  however,  must  con« 

vincc  every  reader  of  critical  powers,  that  his  style  is  much 
inferior  to  th  tt  of  Junius,  both  in  force  and  correctness.  The 
partiality  of  his  biographer  may  not  admit  this  decision,  but  a 
Jew  examples  will  justify  it.  Would  Junius  h4ve  written  the 
following  sentences  } 

*  The  writer*  whose  urifortunntc  necessity  it  ts  to  inculcate  self- 
evident  truth"?,  ha**  a  deh'cate,  and  oflea  a  thankU  ss  office. — For  it 

irr-ph't'S  an  extraordinary  sn^ptcinn  either  of  tlie  da!:if9'3  of  his  reader*, 
which  cannot  utidrrstaud,  or  their  obstinacy  that  wiii  uoi  confess.' 

A  more  intricate  and  unfortunately  expressed  pas«;agc  can- 
not easily  be  produced.  Yet  it  forms  the  bej^inning  of  the 
pref.ice  td  the  Freeholder^  which^  wc  are  told,  is  equal  ia 

merit  to  Junius's  Letters. 

We  shaJl  try  another  short  extract  from  the  snme  pifcc ; 

*  For  besides  the  di-^^n^ccful  plea  of  cu'^tomnry  servitude,  there 
arc  certain  whining  rea^oners  who  affect  to  despair  of  the  coiislitution. 
To  what  purpose,  they  a^k,  are  indtWdual  exertions  of  patriotism  ? 
Majorities  in  parliameot,  they  complain,  are  certaia  \  govemoient  in-  ^ 
vincible ;  pensions  and  phices  numerous  and  decisive ;  and  rol^ten 
boroughs  an  incurable  evil.  Thence  they  Infer  that  it  matters  not 
whether  it  be  well  or  ill  represented  ;  that  all  is  vanity  and  vexation 
of  spirit ;  and  that  no  advaQl^ge  can  be  derived  from  ai:iy  caudid^^te 
whatever.'  , 
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Soitte  dexterity  i$  requisite  ta  ditcorer  die  relative  of  In 
the  third  period.«-In  the  next  8entence»  the  singular  pnmoua 
ihm  and  the  phiral  jou  are  most  inelegantly  blended  together. 

That  we  may  put  the  reader  in  posseasion  of  the  ttrongett 
part  of  Mr.  Can^pbeirs  case»  we  shall  transcribe  his  favourite 
passage^  on  which  he  rests  much  of  his  friend's  claim : 

*  We  are  no  lender  sunk  I'n  the  dead  repose  of  despotism  and  Am^ 
parliaments.  Tho.;c  btagnations  of  corruption  and  filth,  shall  mo 
more  poison  the  land.  **  Alba  na\iU:  stella  refuU'iC*  Tlie  returning 
day-star  of  the  consiiulion  ag.na  iiiiimmulcs  the  political  hmisphere; 
and,  in  fulness  of  splendour,  displays  the  glorious  moment  which  re* 
stores  to  us  our  onyrinal  nghts.  The^  power  which  we  dcle^ted» 
«nd  the  trust  which  we  coi  fL-rred,  revert  lotus.  The  constitution 
regenerates.  And  the  new  birtl*  in<;pirt:<  nc*A*  vi;:^our.  As  the  giant 
received  renovation  of  slrtni^tli  from  toiicliing  his  mother  earth,  so 
the  riglits  of  tlie  people  acquire  new  spring  and  force,  when  brought 
back  to  their  original  and  parent  source,  the  people's  voice. 

*  Surely  my  brethren  wul  not  be  so  blind  to  their  most  essential 
Interests,  as  to  neglect  or  ahnse,  this  only  opportunitjr  of  protecting 
them.  Is  there  a  man  anu;ng8i  you,  who  will  not  praise  and  honour 
that  truly  constitutuuial  measure,  the  bill  for  shortening  the  duration 
of  parh'jincnts  ?  Shall  there  then  be  foui.d  a  slave,  so  sottlilily  dull, 
or  60  shamelesiily  base,  a^  to  thv^art  the  ^luriou^  uurpose  intcudcd  by 
that  admhable  bill  ?^The  purpose  of  mdepeodeuce— the  cause  of 
liberty!  . 

*  Such,  my  friends,  are  the  invaluable  blessings  now  within  our 
grasp.  Such  are  the  tran^cendant  rewnrd--  now  presented  to  us  by  the 
opportunity  of  an  clctti<ni.  Powci  nf)\v  iciurns  to  itii  genuine  Cfntre, 
the  will  of  the  people.  It  is  theirs,  and  only  theirs,  to  put  it  in  action, 
and  to  prescribe  its  operas :nT>«.  The  yital  blood  ebbs  back  to  the 
heart  of^the<9Mi«i^aiUNi.  Let  us  imitate  the  wisdom  of  nature,  and 
we  shall  attain  its  successful  effects.  Let  us  give  the  vital  streams 
again  to  flow  through  thcii  constitutional  i  lianntls.  So  shall  the 
health  of  the  whole  body  be  restored,  and  its  strength  established* 
Evcrv  part  of  it  shall  revive  and  flourish.  Aud  the  gliastly  coun- 
tenance of  poverty  and  servitude,  shall  brighten  iuto  the  smile  of  hap- 
piness and  the  triumph  of  liberty . ' 

On  this  passage,  Mr.  Campbell  has  observed ; 

«  This  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  figure  of  Mr.  Boyd's.  In 
the  Indian  Observer  he  applies  it  no  less  happily  than  in  the  present 
instance.  In  talkirg  of  the  circulation  of  commerce,  he  says,  "  The 
rich  streams  that  have  flowed  through  the  arteries  of  protected  trade, 
return  through  the  grat  'nl  veins,  to  support  the  <?ource  from  whence 
they  issued."  And  it  is  peculiarly  dcscrviug  of  observation,  that 
this  metaphor  is  used  by  no  other  author  except  Juniutt  who  in  cx« 
honing  the  kingdom  at  large  to  fellow  the  example  which  the  eity  of 
London  had  given  them,  by  petitioning  the  King  to  disserve  the  par* 
Itament,  observes,  "  That  the  noble  spirit  of  trie  metropohs  is  the 
Iife*blood  of  ihc  state^  ooUected  at  the  heart ;  from  that  point  it  cir< 
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^    VfiCf  again,  Mr.  Campbell  has  been  too  dccisife.  ^Of€$ 
«M  itampley  has  used  this  simile : 

**  As  man's  meanders  to  the  vital  spnng 

RoU  all  their  tides,  then  back  their  circlet  bring 

a  ptmgff  only  remarkable  for  its  happiness  of  expression ;  for 
Coeeommon  term,  circulation,  contains  the  general  idea. 

In  p  44  of  the  Freeholder,  we  meet  with  an  oversight  of 
which  the  author  of  Junius  could  never  have  been  guilty: 
Mr.  Boyd  speaks  of  a  courtier,  possessed  of  cstntcs  in  Ireland, 
.   who  *  remcnihers  that  country  only  in  the  large  remUtancts 
which  he  draws  from  her  exhausted  bosom*    Arrah  ! 

The  second  of  these  volumes  contains  Mr.  Boyd's  account 
of  his  embassy  to  the  King  of  Ceylon.    It  is  w^ell  written,  but 
offers  nothing  new  respecting  the  court  of  Candy.    The  pre- 
hctf  which  is  avowed  by  Mr.  Campbell,  is  more  amusing  and 
instnictiYe.   Mr«  Boyd's  InSan  Okerver  terminates  the  volame* 
Of  this  periodical  paper,  when  formerly  published  by  Mr. 
Campbell,  we  spoke  briefly  in  our  27th  vol.  N.S.  p*  341  $  and 
we  then  remarked  that  Mr.  C.  had  produced  «  smetkingiikg 
pnmn^ive  evidence**  in  favour  of  the  claim  which  he  urged  on 
the  part  of  his  deceased  friend*   The  present  renewal  of  th^ 
claim,  however,  has  induced  us  more  minutely  to  examine  it  % 
the  result  has  been  unfavourable  to  the  conjecture;  and  the 
dogmatism  with  which  it  is  asserted  must  be  our  excuse  if  we 
have  scrutiniztd  the  preceding  passages  with  severity.    RTr.  C. 
has  entle;ivourcd  to  seize  for  his  friend  the  honours  of  a  com- 
position, to  which  lew  men  of  this  n;^c  have  been  suppo^cd 
equal.    Whether  the  merit  of  Junius's  Letters  his  been  in  any 
degree  over-rated,  wc  need  not  at  present  in4uire;  certain 
it  is,  that  the  name  of  the  writer  of  them  has  been  a  secret  as 
impatiently  investigated  as  any  of  die  most  curious  historical 
problems but  who  has  evei?  inquired  concerning  the  author 
^  the  Letters  of  Democrates,  or  of  the  Indian  Observer? 
'  Those  publications  floated  t|ttietly  down  the  tide  of  oblivton, 
till  Mr.  Campbell  attempted'to  drag  them  from  the  flood,  an4 
Innd  them  to  the  buoyaot  productions  of  Jutiius: — but  wc 
conceive  that  the  efforts  o£  this  literary  Mezentius  wiU  ho 
fyuitless ;  and  that  the  name  of  Boyd  will  only  occupy  aq 
innocent  pl  ice  in  the  list  of  those  frequent  attempts  at  fatheiw 
ing  th:  unowned  babes  ot  genius,  by  \^  hich  the  present  age  is 
distinguibticd.    Indeed,  the  high  prct^^nsions  which  have  been 
urged  lor  this  gentleman  have  probably  operated  to  ihc  pre- 
iumce  oi  (iio^c  works  of  which  he  was  confessedly  the  author.  . 
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Onr  expectitiont  were  lintieeessarilf  niied  hy  their  allepe^ 
8cope»  and  we  l»ye  not  discovered  In  them  Cfen  one  a^eeable 

 •   TcxJ 

Art.  hi.  An  Appemlix  to  the  Supfyifrnfrilnl  Af  ohgy  for  the  BrfievetS 
In  the  Suppositit'toui  Shalsixaie-Pupers  :  bttng  the  Documents  for 
the  Opinion  that  Hugh  M*AuIey  Boyd  wrote  Juoras*s  Lettm. 
By  George  Chalmers*  F.  R.  S.  &*A.  8vo^  pp.  147.  3  s. 
Kgerton.  i8oo. 

^y%r  B  have  already  delivered  cm  opinion  respecting  the  suppo- 

sttion  that  the  letters  of  Junius  were  written  by  Mr.  Boy 
in  the  preceding  article;  and  the  present  addition  to  the  previous 
iupplements  and  wpplcmentary  appendixes  of  Mr.  Chalmers 

has  not  in  any  degree  altered  our  sentiments  on  this  subject.  ' 
It  most  be  confessed,  however,  that  by  the  aid  derived  from 
some  of  his  friendsi  Mr.  C.  has  contrived  to  insert  some  occa- 
sional trails  of  amusement.  A  few  anecdotes  of  eminent  per- 
sons, to  whom  the  lett-rs  of  Junius  h.ivc  been  imput^(!,  rc*- 
Keve  the  hnguid  eye  of  the  redd'T,  and.  even  inspire  him  witl\ 
onexpcrf''!!  giicry,  by  rhc  peculiar  tone  of  the  criticism  which 
attends  them.    \Vc  are  toKJ  of  Uurke,  for  example  : 

*  It  Is  curious  to  remark,  tlut  ilic  ta>tc  of  Burke  corresponded  with 
tiic  jiidtj-mcni  of  Huinc,  in  historic  wriliti^  ^  they  both  concurred  in 
approving  tin.plicity  of  style,  and  ttrengtn  of  remark.  Upon  these 
pfinctples,  Edmtind  Burke  engaged,  at  a  subsequent  day,  in  writttig 
a  history  of  Enghnd,  which  proceeded  to  the  press:  but  it  was  sup- 
pressed, from  a  consideration  of  tin*  popnl  ir  prevalence  oT  Humc'a 
history.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  from  an  examination  of  lin  Kurrjpean 
Stti/ementSf  that  Burke,  ia  history,  would  have  shewn,  like  Huaic, 
great  profundity  of  observation,  and  ckgaiKie  of  narrative ;  bu(,  with 
all,  great  vrant  of  elaboration.' ' 

For  these  qualities  of  profundity^  and  Mtmtkn^  we  give  the 
palm  to  our  suppUmmUd  author :  Kfi  casts  his  lead  into  the 
waters  of  oblivion  with  persevering  strength : 

*•  Plunges  for  sense,  but  finds  no  boUum  there  f** 

The  only  passage,  which  tends  to  settle  the  question  concern- 
ing the  person  ot  Junius,  occurs  in  a  !>ote  to  p.  3^, 

*  On  thi<  Kul  jrct,  my  intelligent  friend,  before  mentioned,  has  writ- 
ten to  mc  a.s  iolluvvti :  I  mast  assure  you,  thdl  I  frequently  heard  my 
aostexcelleiit  friend.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  say,  that  Mr.  Sarouvl  Dyer 
wrote  Junius.  Dyer  was  an  extraordinary  man  y  learned,  eagacieus* 
sarcastic  in  his  mani^er,  of  almost  inimitable  silence  in  conversation* 
full  of  observation  and  penetration.  At  this  time,  he  smarted  under 
the  new  ndministration  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  v  hen  Burke,  he, 
was  turned  out :  Dyer  lived  with  Burite  chii%|  and  was  Burkcy 
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assiitapt  in  matters  of  calculaiiuii.  Ccilaialy  Juaiua  wa^  written  hf 
aome  ftiortified  una." 

When  we  add  that  the  late  Dr.  WartoH  was  tlie  inteUigtnt 
friend  who  furnished  this  mformatioiiy  it  will  appear  to  deserve 
f  jome  attention*  Mr.  CSialmers,  however,  rejects  this  evidence^ 
t1>  fecaiise  Dyer  was  an  *  inefficteat  scholar/  and  had  ^idle  ha^ 
bits/-  Teteven  from  Mr.  C's  biopraphj,  we  can  e<41ect  that 
Dyer  was  one  of  those  personsi  *  wtase  negHgettu  is  pr^M  t§ 
the  obscure  dt^eitee  rf  •tbtrs* 

Farther  remarks  on  this  subject  will  occur  in  the  course  of 
our  examination  of  Mr.  Malone's  edition  of  Dryden's  ProsC 
works,  in  the  article  immeiliitf  ly  subsequent  to  the  prt^ent. 

Mr.  C.  appcnrs,  on  (Hfferent  occasions,  £utHci'.  iHly  puzzled 
to  *  knit  up  the  loop  oi  his  argument  inH  he  has  darned  it 
with  such  old  and  tlimsy  matcri?ils,  that  he  brings  to  our  recol- 
lection the  sujckings  of  Sir  John  Cutler>  of  metaphysical  cele- 
brity.   fVlde  Martinus  Scriblerus.] 

On  die  inaccuracyl  which  Mr.  Cliahncrs  pretends  to  luve 
discovered  in  the  styfe  of  Junius,  he  here  enlarges  with  much 
asperity.  Itwouhibe  very  amnsing  to  see«n  edition  of  the 
Letters  coneeted  and  amended  by  Mr.C.>  who  ts  well  qodi« 
ied  to  prove  the  Zoilus  of  .political  compositioa.  Did  not 
some  gentleiiien  ingenuously  inform  ns  of  the  strange  opiniont 
itrhkh  they  adopt  respecting  aodiors,  it  would  be  impoastide 
to  conjecture  with  what  little  taste  and  discernment  they  read 
books.  It  forms  the  summit  of  the  triumphal  arch  of  our  St^ 
flemeftt9'-''Cniie§ — Biegrapbico — Appendtco^ApologeUcal  author* 
when  he  arrives  at  the  important  truth  that  Hugh  M'Aulay 
Boyd  was  Hugh  Boyd,  and  that  Hugh  Boyd  was  Uugt^ 
Xd*Aulay  Boyd.    "  Ew/irijMu"— Here  it  is. 

•  From  Belf  ast,  our  patriotic  Freeholder  went  to  Dublin,  where  he 
vra«  culled  to  the  baif  iu  £a&ter-term  1776,  by  liie  name  ot  Hugh 
80yd.  We  may  hereby  se^  how  fteta  oonfirmeadi  odier:  the  fact* 
that  Uqgh  M<Auky  Boyd  wroU  the  FnAoldir  at  Bcifiut»  ia  Fo-  ' 
bruary,  and  Marcht  1776^  goes  to  prove,  that  the  same  Huffk 
M*Aulay  Boyd  was  cBlfcd  to  the  bar  at  Dublin,  in  Easter  term  1776  : 
aod,  the  fact,  that  Hugh  Buyd  waa  then,  ajid  there,  called  to  the 
bar,  strongly  curroborates,  by  its  coincidcjice,  that  Hu^h  M^Auiaj 
Boyd  wrote  the  Antrim  Freeholder.* 

Is  not  this  a  process  luherehy  to  detect  the  author  of  Junius  ? 
and  when  we  have  perpended  the  sum  and  substance  oi  the  afore- 
said pamphlety  mast  we  not  then  and  there  our  opinions  lease^ 
mnt,  and  de?ise»  unto  die  aforesaid  George  Qulmers,  for 
Ae  purposes  fheieifi  ledicd ;  that  is  to  sat»  that  he  the 


#  This  d^iaat  ligoic  oceuia  in  pp,  431 44. 
K£T.  F£B.  i8oi.  '     K  aforesaid. 
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tfofeaaid  George  Chalmers  shall  well  and  truly  prove,  that  tlie 
author  of  Junius  could  not  write  English  grammatically  i  an^  . 
that  the  said  G.  C«  shaU  shew,  on  the  oath  of  twelve  credl'- 
table  housekeepers,  that  they  have  read  his  Supplementary 
Appendix  to  the  Supplementary  Apology,  without  yawning^ 
more  than  twice  at  each  line  of  bis  own  composition  ? 

Art.  IIL  The  CrhSeal  and  Btutdtmiefm  Pme  Wwrli  tf  Jvltm 
DrydeHf  now  first  collected :  With  Notes  and  Ilhntnrtionii  a» 
Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Author,  grounded  oa 

original  and  authentic  Documents  ;  and  -a  Collection  of  his  Lctteri* 
tlic  greater  Part  of  which  has  tu  vrr  b;.torc  hzcn  published.  By 
Bdmund  Maiane,  Ksq.  Hvo.  4  Vulb.  ^j^.  about  560  iu  nAcik, 
aL  Boardf.   Cadell  jvn*  and  Davlea.  1800. 

s  we  have  often  thought  that  a  complete  colleetlon  of 
Dryden's  Prose  Works  would  be  a  very  desirable  publi<< 
cation,  we  congratulate  the  atlmiicrs  of  that  CL'lcbratcd  genius 
on  the  appearance  of  the  present  vulumcaj  The  charms  of  hii 
prose  compositions  are  scarcely  inferior  to  the  fascinations  of 
his  poetry}  the  same  vigour,  the  same  copiousness  and  yarietyf 
Md  the  same  bamiony»  dtsttngtiisli  and  embellish  both* .  lus 
esaays  are  frequently  tecommendcd  by  Ingeniout  reinaik% 
blended  with  vsltiable  information  v  and  always  by  the  grace  of 
novelty  in  the  mamiery  even  when  the  subject  has  been  nearly 
exhausted  by  others*  Dr.  Johnson  observes  that  «  Drydea 
may  be  properly  considered  as  the  fsiher  of  English  criticism, 
as  tlie  writer  who  first  taught  us  to  determine  upon  principles 
the  merit  of  composition." — To  this  praifse,  we  shall  add  that 
eminent  biographer's  remarks  on  the  ,chief  of  those  produc* 
tions : 

**  The  Dialogue  on  the  Drama  was  onf  of  his  first  cstay^  of  cri- 
ticisT^i,  written  when  he  was  yet  a  timorous  candidate  for  repui«iti»n^ 
and  therefore  laboured  with  tiiat  diligence  which  he  might  allow 
himidf  somewhat  to  remit,  when  his  name  gave  sanctioB  to  Ins  pmi* 
130IIS,  and  hts  awe  of  the  publick  was  abated,  partly  by  custom,  and 
partly  by  success.  It  wiU  not  be  easy  to  find,  in  ^1  tae  opakaOe  of 
our  language,  a  treatise  so  artfully  variegntcd  with  successive  rcpre* 
sentationa  of  opponte  probabilities,  so  culivcned  with  imagery,  m 
hrighiened  with  illustrations.  His  portraits  of  the  English  draauRista 
arc  wrought  with  great  spirit  and  dili^cuce*  The  account  of  Shak* 
speuc  may  stand  as  a  perpetual  mood  of  cnconuastick  puicsnn  i 
caact  without  mlouteucss,  and  lofty  without  exaggeration.  The 
praise  lavished  by  Loiiglnua  on  the  attestation  of  the  heroes  of  Ma- 
rathon by  Demosthenes,  fades  away  before  it.  In  a  few  lii.rs  i» 
cxiiibitcd  a  character,  so  extensive  in  its  comprehension,  and  so 
curious  in  its  limitalious,  that  nothing  can  be  added,  diminished,  or- 

fcformcd  i  nor  can  the  editors  and  aibDntrs  of  Shakspcaiet  in  idl. 
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tlieir  ctnulation  of  revcrrence,  boast  of  much  more  than  of  having  dif- 
fufted  and  paraphrased  this  epitome  of  excellence^  of  having  changed 
Dryden't  paid  for  lytaer  met  J,  of  lower  tabe  though  of  greater  bwk* 
In  this,  and  in  all  his  other  Essaya  OB  the  aame  subject,  the 
criticisiii  of  Dryden  is  the  criticism  of  a  poet ;  not  a  dull  coUectioa 
of  theorems,  nor  a  rude  detection  of  faults,  which  perhaps  the  censor 
was  not  able  to  have  committed  ;  but  a  gay  and  vigorous  disserta- 
tion, where  delight  IS  mingled  with  instruction,  and  where  the  author 
provea  hta  rmht  of  judgment,  by  his  power  of  perfdnnaaee 

'''The  dAerent  manner  and  effect  with  which  critical  knoiHed^ 
nay  be  conveyed,  was  perhapa  never  more  dearly  exemph'fied  than  in 
the  performances  of  Rymer  and  Dryden.  It  was  said  of  a  dispute 
between  two  mathematicians,  **  malim  cum  Scaligcro  crrare,  quam 
cum  Clavio  rccte  sapere  that  it  was  more  eligible  togo  wrong  wiio  onct 
tkm  rig^t  with  the  tiher*  A  tendency  of  tht  tame  kind  every  mind 
nntt  M  at  the  peruialof  Dryden^a  prtfiices  and  Rymer'a  diicoonet* 
With  Dryden,  we  are  wandering  in  ^ifett  of  Tf:!tth  |  whom  we  iind« 
if  we  find  her  at  all,  drcs^d  in  the  graces  of  elegance  ;  and  if  we  misa 
her,  the  labour  of  the  pursuit  rewards  itself ;  we  are  led  only  through 
fragrance  and  flowers:  Rymer,  without  taking  a  nearer,  takes  a 
rougher  way ;  every  step  is  to  be  made  through  thorns  and 
brambles ;  and  Truth,  If  we  meet  her,  appears  reptdnve  by  her  mieii» 
and  ungraceful  by  her  habit.  Dry  den's  cricicina  haa  the  najeaty  m 
aqvecBf  Rymer'a  haa  the  ferocity  of  a  tyrant." 

Of  the  prbdttcttont  of  an  author,  of  whom  Dr. Johnson  farther 
dedaica  that  ootbing  ia  cold  or  languid ;  that- the  whole  ift 
airy,  animated,  and  vigorous:  that  what  is  little  ia  gay,  and* 
what  is  great  ia  apleodid  we  naturally  wish  to  posseae  the 
whole.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  object  of  the  present 
editor;  who  has  not  only  contributed  to  the  fame  of  his 
celebrated  author,  but  has  rendered  an  acceptable  service  to 
the  cause  of  the  Litterjt  humaniores. — The  plan  which  he  haj^ 
adopted,  in  these  volumes,  we  shall  state  to  the  reader  in  hit 
own  words: 

•  In  the  arrangement  of  the  vanous  p'oce-?  contained  in  these 
volumes,  chronolo|rical  order  has  been  attended  to,  as  far  as  wa» 
consistent  with  other  still  more  important  objects.  With  a  view  to 
mdtiiail  iUuitiation,  I  have  placed  together  aO  the  Essays  respecting 
the  Sta^  {  from  which  1  have  selected  and  given  precedence  to  the 
sovet)  pnncipal,  both  in  value  and  bulk,  is  forming  one  great  ho&f 
of  <iramatick  criticism.  These  arc,  the  Essay  of  Dramatick  Poesy, 
the' Defence  of  that  hssay,  the  Preface  to  the  Mock  Astrologer,  tho 
E^ay  on  Heroick  Plays,  the  Defence  of  the  Epilogue  to  the  Second 
Part  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada,  the  Grounds  of  Criticism  in  Tim- 
g^y,  and  tbe*Anawcr  to  Rymer.  AO  our  Amhor'a  Dmoitiek  I)c» 
dicationi  and  Prefaces,  not  comprised  in  the  foregoing  list,  then  foU 
low,  in  the  order  of  time  iji  which  they  were  written ;  and  to  these 
Succeed  all  his  other  critical  Prefaces,  Dedications,  Lives,  and  Mis« 
ficUaaceua  £ssaji,  chronoWgicaUy  arranged  |  with  the  eaception  of 

Ka.  i  the 


the  IVefiurc  to  the  Translation  of  Onkr«4£Fi*^  which,  for  the^ 
sake  of  juxtnpofit'tion,  iti  placed  in  the  same  vwiime  with  the  Prdace 
to  the  «kcofld  Miscellany ,  iMaariy  the  usac  topicks  being  i!'miitfii  in 
both. 

*  The  firiit  eJilion  each  pitce  ha6  in  gCRcrai  bcco  followed ;  but 
here  also  some  .devotion  was  ncce/Tarj)  for  on  collatiag  the  tecoiii 
c.dition  of  the  Essay  of  DaAMATiCK  Po£SY  priotol  in  1684,  with 
the  first  of  l669«  X  fouod  that  the  author  had  corrected  it  with 

j:^rrai  care.  From  his  revised  copy,  therefore,  that  E5;?ay  ha«;  been 
pnutcd.  In  a  l.rtt  r  to  liii  booksclk'r  iic  mcfitions,  that,  previously 
to  Traiielaiiuii  V'rgii  being  sent  a  second  lime  to  the  pre&s,  ite 
bad  ^pciit  nine  dajra  in  Teviewing  it.  Ab  it  was  probable  therefore^ 
that  jBome  altemtioiil  and  aaneBdroeuts  were  made  in  the  Essays  pr|> 
fixfjdtothat  work,  (though  I  now  believe  his  roviaion  was  conhntd  tO 
the  poetry,)  I  tliought  it  safest,  in  printing  those  ays,  to  follow 
the  scci)iid  edition  ;  here,  however,  ns  wcil  as  in  the  iormcr  instance, 
a\.4ili4i^  myself  occasionally  of  sueh  aid  as  the  earlier  copies  afforded^ 
by  which  some  h'teral  cnours  of  tlie  precis,  both  in  tho«e  Di&serta' 
tioQt  and  the  I^aoatick  I^y,  have  been  eonrttted»  Of  every 
othfr  piece  in  these  veliioies  the  first  edition  has  been  followed^  ex*, 
cepting  only  the  Defence  of  that  Es^ay  of  whieh  the  original  eopy 
is  ao  rare,  that  I  liave  never  met  with  it. 

f  Of  Drydcn*3  Letters,  very  few  of  which  have  ever  been 
printed,  I  wished  to  fotm  as  ample  a  collection  as  could  be  procured  , 
and  am  highly  indebted  to  Williani  Baker»  Esq.  Represenutive  m 
Parliament  for  the  county  of  Hertfordy  who  most  oMi^gly  has 
forntshed  me  with  all  the  corrCbpondencc,  now  extant,  which  passed 
43etwccn  our  author  and  his  bookseller,  Jacob  Tonson,  from  whom 
these  papers  descended  to  that  gentleman  :  which,  besides  exhibitia^ 
a  lively  porti^it  of  tliis  great  puct,  coutaia  soooe  curious  documents 
rwptcting  the  price  of  his  worke>  and  some  other  interestuig  parti- 
cttura  concerning  them.  To  this  serief  1  have  added  a  letter  written 
iu.his  youth  to  Mri>.  Honour  Diiden,  from  the  original  in  the  handa 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blakcway,  of  Shrewsbury ;  a  letter  to  John  Wilmot, 
I^arl  of  Rochester,  from  a  mam-'^cript  copy  in  tlie  Muse'irr  ;  one  to 
Samuel  Pcpys,  E  q.  from  the  original  in  the  Pepysian  Collection  in 
Magdalene  College,  Cambridge;  one  to  (>hurks  Montague^  after* 
wards  Eatl  nf  Halifax,  from  die  original  in  my  possesaion ;  and  ail* 
teen  letters  addrcs:«cd,  at  a  late  period  01  Uh?,  to  his  kinswoomiy 
Mcib  6te\('ard,  or  her  husband ;  which  have  been  obligingly  com- 
muaicatL'd  to  me  by  her  grand-daughter,  Mrs.  Gwillim,  of  Whit- 
church, Dear  Ro  s,  in  Herefordshire,  by  the  Ivaiuls  of  Mrs.  Ord,  of 
Q^en  Anne-street.    %>ome  otiieis  kavc  been  iuund  ^^Ctiiicrcd  ia 
miKeUaneoiii  wAiaset ;  and  many  wan^  I  have  no  doubt,  are  in  tkit 
pcbocBMBi  of  various  persons,  which  Ui^ht  easily  be  discovered*  iT 
they  would  but  aeareh  their  family  papen^  With  the  hope  that  sudb 
an  tKnmination  mrvy  be  made,  I  shall  j^lve,  in  a  suh«cquertt  pttg"^,  a  Viftt 
of  tlioiie  pci;dous  in  whose  cabinets  JUrydcu'a  ietters  are  h^iy  lob# 
found.' 

Independently  of  the  letters,  which  now  for  the  first  tfflMt 

jiiakt  ilicif  public  appcanmccj  Mr.  Mabae  lia»  given  a  coUeo^ 
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tioa  of  Dryden's  critical  and  miscellaneous  works,  liitherto 
.  dispersed  in  a  great  ▼itiety  of  books,  some  of  which  are  become 
extremely  rare*  This  GoUection.we  believe  to  be  complete  1  it 
certainly  is  much  more  compreKeosive  than  any  that  we  h^v^ 
before  seen^i  and  it  attributes  to  Dryden,  (we  doubt  do^ 
with  sufficient  reasoni)  pieces  which  were  not  generally  khowa 
to  be  his  compositions.  These  productions,  however,  have 
been  so  long  before  the  publict  and  their  various  merits  have 
been  so  justly  appretiated,  that  we  shall  dwell  only  on  those 
parts  which  we  think  will  have  the  recommendation  of  novelty 
to  our  renders.  Of  tM^  drnrription  is  some  of  the  epistolary 
corrcspoiulcii.  e,  from  wliich  wc  bhall  m  ;kc  one  or  two  extracts* 

The  letters  (which,  to  the  best  of  the  editor's  judgment,  are 
placed  in  ciironological  order)  are  chitfly  addressed  to  the 
celebrated  books^Ier  Mr.  Jacob  Tonsoi),  ati(i  to  the  author's 
cousin  Mrs.  Steward :  but  we  find  aUo,  bcaidcj.  those  above 
enumerated,  two  to  Dr«  Busby,  one  to  Lawrence  Hyde  Earl 
of  Rochester,  (second  son  of  Lord  Chanceflor  Oarendony) 
one  to  John  Dennis,  and  two  to  Mrs*  Elizabeth  Thomas^  of 
whom  the  editor  has  given  a  fiill  account  in  his  life  of  Oirden, 
which  we  shall  notice-'before  we  conclude  this  article*  rrom 
most  of  these  letters^  we  derived  less  entertainment  than  we 
expected :  for  if  we  admit  that  they  were  written  with  ease»  . 
we  allow  them  their  highest  merit:  but  we  must  except  th^ 
which  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Dennis,  and  the  epistle  from  the 
critic  which  produced  it;  both  of  which  v/e  would  present  to 
our  readers,  were  th ''y  noL  too  long,  and  hid  they  not  formerly 
apj  cared  in  prliir.  We  hnd  them  in  a  work  intitled  **  Familiar 
Letters  of  Luve,  G  lilaiitry,  and  several  other  occasions,  by  the 
Wits  of  the  bst  and  present  Agc^"  &c.  Sixth  edition.  2  vols* 
'    l2mo.  Ijondon,  1724. 

Though  we  discover  not  much  that  is  important,  or  highly 
creditable  to  the  author's  talents,  in  these  letters,  we  perceive 
oeveral  interesting  traits  of  character j  and  notices  habits 
peculiar  to  those  timesy  which  are  now  almost  unknown. 

*  I  am  glad  to  hear  from  all  haodS)  (sayi  Dryden  to  Tonson,) 
that  my  ode  (for  St.  Cdsitia's  Day)  is  esteemed  the  best  of  all 
my  poetry,  by  all  the  town ;  I  thought  so  myself  when  I  writ 
it  %  i>ttt  being  old»  I  mistrusted  my  own  judgment.'— In  the  same 
letter,  we  discover  an  instance  of  confidence  which  is  very 
unusual  with  him.  *  You  told  me  not,  (he  remarks,)  but  the , 
town  says,  you  are  printing  Ovitl  arte  amandi.  1  know  my 
translation  is  very  uncorrcct  :  but  .u  the  same  time  I  know, 

*  Several  years  ago,  wc  met  with  a  small  Scotch  edition  of  tlic 

■^tt  essays  of  this  admirable  writer,  hut  H  was  ooly  a  selection. 
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nobody  else  c^n  do  it  better,  with  all  thnr  pairr:.*  In  another 
place,  however,  he  drclares  tlxat  hU  Viigjd  *  has  succeeded 
above  his  desert  or  expectation.* 

That  our  readers  may  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  sincerity 
with  which  prydcn  was  converted  to  the  Roman  Cntholic  rcli- 
ffion,  we  shall  present  them  with  a  pa&sa^e  from  a  letter  to 
m  relation  Mrs.  Steward : 

'  ■  *  Madp.m  *  Noi\  7.  (1699.) 

•  Even  your  expostulations  art  plcaslncr  to  mc  ;  for  though  they 
•hew  you  angry,  yet  they  are  not  without  many  expressions  of  your 
ktndnets ;  and  therefore  I  am  proud  to  be  %o  chidden.    Yet  I 

not  so  fiuT  abandon  my  own  defenccy  as  toconfet«  any  idleneti  or- 
foi^netfulneta  on  my  part.  What  has  biod'rad  me  from  writing  to 
you  was  neither  ill  health,  nor  a  worse  thing,  ingratitude ;  hut  a 
i^ood  of  little  husinesse?,  which  yet  are  necessary  to  my  subsistance, 
and  of  which  I  hop'd  to  have  pivcn  vou  a  good  account  before  this 
time  :  but  the  court  rather  speak,^  kiridly  of  me,  than  does  any  thing 
for  inc»  tfaougb  they  promise  largely  ;  and  perhaps  they  think  I  wiB 
advance  aa  they- go  backward,  in  which  they  wAl  be  much  deceiv^: 
for  I  can  never  go  an  inch  beyond  my  conscience  and  my  honour. 
If  they  will  con&ider  mc  as  a  man  who  has  done  my  best  to  improve 
the  language,  and  especially  the  poetry,  and  will  he  content  with 
my  acquiciicencc  uiidcr  the  present  government,  and  furbeanng  saiuc 
on  itf  that  I  can  promii>e,  because  I  can  perform  it :  but  I  can 
neither  take  the  oatbs,  nor  fori»ake  my  reh'gion :  because  I  know 
Viot  what  church  to  go  to,  if  I  leave  the  Cathollque  {  they  are  all  so 
divided  amonc^st  themselves  in  matters  of  faith,  necessary  to  sal- 
vation, and  yet  all  assumeing  the  name  of  Protestants.  May  God 
be  pleased  to  open  y»ur  eyes,  as  lie  has  opea'd  mine !  Truth  is 
bat  one ;  and  they  who  have  once  heard  of  it,  can  plead  no  eacasct 
If  they  do  not  embrace  it. ,  But  these  are  things  too  scr»ua  for  a 
trifrng  letter.* 

When  a  needy  man's  sense  of  religion  cannot  be  biassed  by 
n  certain  prospect  of  pecuniary  advantage,  it  may  fairly  be  in* 
lencd  that  he  is  consctentioos  in  his  profession* 

We  now  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  biography  pre- 
fixed to  this  work»  which  occcupics  a  whole  fotome^  and  of 
which  the  editor  ihus  speaks : 

*  On  reviewing  the  received  aocpunts  of  Dryden's.Life  and  Writings, 
Ilbnpd  so  much  Inaccuracy 'and  uncertahity,  that  I  soon  resolved  to 
take  nothing  upon  trust,  but  to  consider  the  subject  as  wholly  new  ; 
and  I  have  had  abundant  rea;on  \^  be  satisfied  with  rrv  determina- 
tion on  this  h(^d ;  for  by  inquiries  and  researches  ia  every  quarter 
where  information  was  likely  to  be  obtained,  I  have  procured  more 
naternia  than  my  most  sanguine  expectations  had  promned  \  which* 
if  they  do  not  exhibit  so  many  particulars  concerning  this  great  poet 
as  could  be  desired,  have  yet  furnished  us  with  some  curious  and  in- 
tcieitiag  noticep^  i^d  dcar^d  away  aui^  coafosioii  and  cnour ;  and 
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<tiablc'l  me  to  ascertnin  several  circumstances  of  his  life  and  fortunes, 
which  were  either  unknown,  or  for  almost  9  ccatury  the  subject  of 

uncertain  speculation  :ind  conjecture.* 

We  are  farther  iuiormcd  bf  ^Ir^M.  that  Dr.  johnsooi  ia 

his  Life  of  Drytlcn, 

*  Wa^  ohl'fTcd  to  r  for  incidents  and  dates,  o»  such  Informa- 
-tion  as  had  been  transmitted  by  preceding  biographers.  Unfortu- 
nately, all  the  accounts  of  Dryden  and  his  works  were  one  con- 
tbueii  tissue  ef  inaccuracy,  error,  ind  faliehood.  Very  little  luid 
been  handed  down,  and  of  that  little  the  greater  part  wat  untrue. 
With  the  aid,  therefore^  of  original  and  authentic  documents,  to 
rectify  these  mis-statements,  to  illustrate  the  hi-^tor)'  of  our  author's 
life  and  writings  by  such  intelligence  as  I  have  bcon  able  to  procure, 
and  to  dispel  that  mist  of  confusion  and  errour  in  which  it  had  been 
involved,  shall  be  the  principal  object  of  the  following  pages.* 

We  can  rea<lily  ^rant  that  Mr.  Malone  ha3  succeeded,  ia 
proportion  to  the  i  il  oar  which  he  has  bestowed,  in  ascertain* 
ing^ dates,  ia  bctiiiiig  the  orthography  of  the  aame  of  Dryden^ 
aod  in  other  particulars :  but  we  must  doubt  whether  the 
object  iRras  of  tufficierit  importance  to  juftify  the  length  of  hit 
inquiry  I  and  We  are  certain  that  the  perusal  of  his  tnveatigttionft 
has  been  extremely  untntereiting  and  tiresome*  Too  many  pagea 
also,  in  several  instances,  are  emplojed  in  deciding  the  year 
of  the  publication  of  works  which  their  want  of  mcnt  has  long 
caosed  to  be  forgotten.    We  cannot  but  regret  an  excessive 

,  accumulation  «  of  all  such  reading  as  is  never  read/'  We  sat 
down  to  this  piece  ef  biography  with  expectation,  and  we  rose 
from  the  perusal  of  it  with  weariness.  It  is  impossible  that 
rrmch  anxiety  can  eii^t  rr?<pc*cting  the  period  at  which  the 
Driden  familv  assumed  the  name  of  Drydcrty  or  uiicn  Sir 
Charles  Sidlf  \  w:is  called  SedUy ;  and  it  is  equally  impossible  to 
feel  any  uucicit  \\\  the  dull,  monotonous  accounts  given  of  our 
poet's  ancestors,  botJi  p  iuraal  aiid  maternal.  We  are  indeed 
indebted  to  them  for  having  produced  such  a  man  as  Dryden; 
but  our  gratitude  is  too  heavily  ta^ed  when  we  are  eompelM 
to  give  attention  to  so  many  pages,  which  are  totally  anworthy 

of  it. 

Though  we  9te  pblige«i  to  express  ourselves  with  sererity 
conjzermiig  many  passages  in  Uiete  biographical  memoirst  yet 
there  are  parts  which  d«s«we  commendatioq»  and  whidiwc 
shall  willingly  point  out  to  oisf  readers. 

The  following  is  an  amusing  account  of  the  versatility  and 
caprice  of  Wilmot  £ari  o£  Kochester^  respecting  the  different 
poets  of  his  time : 

f  Lord  Rochester,  in  1668,  at  the  early  age  of  one-and-twenty, 
had  the  honour  to  be  appointed  a  Geutleoiaa  of  (he  Bed-chamber  to 
<  K  4  Charkt 
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Charles  the  Second,  who  took  great  ddu^t  in  hit  company.    It  I'f 

}ii::;!ily  probable  that  the  advancement  oT  fortune  to  whicli  Orydcn 
aiiude<:,  was,  hfs  contributing^,  with  others,  to  obtain  for  liim  ihc 
office  of  Poet  Laureate.  Being  by  his  place  much  about  the  Kin^y 
he  resided  chiefly  in  LKsadon,  and  the  theatre  engaged  much  of  hit 
ittcotibo.  Hit  good  aeo«e  and  good  iaste  Qould  not  but  have  had  ft 
atrong  pciceptioQ  of  the  excellence  of  Dryden's  poetical  talents,  to 
which  wc  may  be  sure  !il  always;  did  justice  in  his  neart,  though  at 
one  time  he  was  induced  by  spleen  to  speak  slightingly  of  him.  In 
1673,  Marriage  "^A-LA-Moor  was  dtdicaie'd  to  him  ;  and  they 
Vitxt  then  un  &uch  frieudly  terms  Lg  cot  respond  logethcr,  ai>  ap- 
pear! from  a  letter  of  Dryden  to  htm,  which  will  be  found  in  a  aubie* 
quent  page.  Whether,  however*  from  a  jealousy  in  his  nature^* 
which  could  not  endure  that  the  •reputation  even  01  those  whom  he 
patronized  should  rise  above  a  certain  point,  or  from  caprice,  or  from 
whatever  other  r.iih  c,  he  not  only  neglected,  but  ridiculed  aud  endea- 
vodrcd  to  depieciate  several  poctb  wliotn  Itc  had  previously  com- 
mended and  supported.  Otway,  in  the  Frdacc  to  Don  CiaLOt*  u  < 
1676*  tayt,  |ie  could  never  enough  acknowledge  the  unspeakable 
obligatioas  he  had  received  from  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  who  seemed 
nhnosr  to  make  it  his  Ijusiness  to  establish  that  play  in  the  good  opi- 
nion of  the  Kin<:f  antl  his  Royal  Highness  [the  Duke  of  York  J  :** 
and  in  the  following  year,  in  theDedi«.atiuii  of  Titus  and  UbRfeMC£ 
to  the  same  nobkman*  be  owns  witji  gratitude,  that  he  had  found 
turn  a  most  getieroiu  and  bountiful  patron.  Yet  of  poor  Otwav  in  a 
year  or  two  afterwards^  in  1  Ssssion  op  thb  Focts»  Rococstcr 
thus  writes : 

♦f  Tom  Otway  came  next,  Tom  ShadwfU's  dear  zany  % 
And  swears  for  lieroicks  he  writes  best  of  atly ; 
Don  Carlos  his  pockets  so  aniplv  had  lill'd, 
«      That  \m  mange  was  quite  curM,  and  his  lice  were  all  kill'd. 
Bot  Apollo  had  seen  his  (ace  on  the  stage* 
And  prudently  did  not  think  fit  to  cngwc 
The  scum  of  a  phyhousc  for  the  prop  ofae  age»'* 

'  In  like  manner,  having  raised  Crowne  into  some  degree  of  re^itl*' 

tion,  in  two  years  aften^*ards,  on  his  Destruction  of  Jerusalem 
meeting  with  ^rcat  sncrcs-,  Rochester  willidrtw  liis  favour  from 
him,  "  as  li,"  say:>  the  author  of  .lurcteuded  letter  under  the  name 
of  St.  Evremonts  he  would  be  still  in  contradictica  to  the  towq^*^ 
Nor  did  Shadwcll  or  Settle  escape  from  his  satire^ 'thou^,  for 
particular  pufposes»  he  at  one  peruxi  was  their  jproteetor-  But  iia 
addition  to  the  gcpcrfl  inconstancy  or  jealousy  ofnis  nature,  another 
motive  prompted  i  im  to  endeavour  to  nioriify  and  depress  our 
author:  this  was  Dryden's  attachment  to  Sheffield,  Earl  of  Mul- 
grave,  who  had  publickly  branded  Rochester  as  a  coward  for  refusing 

*  *  Otwaf  appeared  on  the  stage  in  the  part  of  the  King  iu  Mrs. 
"R-hn's  Jf  ALOvs  Bridegroom,  wtiich  was  performed  at  the  Duke's 
Thc::trc  in  1671 ;  but  was  so  **  dJa/AV,**  as  Downes  expresses  it,  by 
the  fulr.ti.s  of  the  house,  •*  which  put  him  into  a  trcmendons  agony* 
t|xat  hp  v^s  spoiled  for  an  aaor."   Rose.  Ancl.  p.  34. 
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to  fight  him.    Dryden's  latmMcy  with  ShdBtld  pralltUy  com- 

iQcnced  abv)iit  tlic  end  of  the  year  1673,  he  was  twenty-five 

years  old  ;  from  which  tirrc  tn  that  of  his  own  death,  Rochester  was 
a  determined  caemy  of  uui  autlior.  In  return  for  the  Dedication  of 
Marriage  'a-la-muue  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  he  appears  to 
have  written  a  letter  of  thankt  to  £^den»  not  now  extant,  whkh 
produced  the  htter  from  the  poet  already  menUoneds  hut  toon 
afterwards  all  friendly  corrCTpondcncc  and  intercotirse  must  have 
ceased  between  them  ;  for  in  this  vety  year  lie  warmly  espoused 
the  interest  of  Klk^inah  Sritle,  introducrd  fiiin  at  Court  as  a  rival, 
if  not  supcriour  poet,  and  wrote  a  Prologue  which  was  spoken  bc- 
§oft  that  anthof^a  Emprbss  op  Morocco^  when  it  was  ezhibked  at 
Whitehall.  To  this  ^lay,  which  was  pabh'ihed  in  1673^,  >^  prefixed 
a  Dedication  containing  loiiie  iareaiais«on  Dryden,  or  as  he  ex- 
presses it,  **  a  most  arrogfunt,  calumniating,  ill-natured  and  scan- 
dalous ])rclacc  and  still  more  to  aggnivate  the  offence,  the  play 
was  ornamented  with  sculptures,  and  iold  at  an  uncommon  price' 

At  p.  180.  we  are  uiformcd  who  were  the  principal  persons 
engaged  in  the  translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  and  what  share 
Dryden  had  in  the  work.  As  the  account  is  curious,  and  intro- 
duces to  our  notice  some  memoirs  of  a  gentleman  and  scholar 
who  has  been  varioatlj  f«pre<etited,»  and  who  is  suspected  oC 
having  been  the  antbor  ctf  the  celebrated  JjCtttrs  of  Junius^  we- 
shall  transcribe  it. 

*^  The  old  version  oC  the  Lives  of  Flotarch,  by  Su* Thomas  North* 
having  become  somewhat  obsolete,  a  new  translation  of  that  most 
iostructiTe  and  valuable  work  was  undertaken  bv  a     mob  of  geatle« 

men,**  many  of  them  bred  at  Cambridge*  and  friends  of  our  author. 
Araon;^  the  translators  the  must  eminent  were,  Creech,  Duke, 
Knightly  Chetwood,  John  Caryil,  Rymcr,  Dr.  Brown,  the  tra- 
veller. Dr.  WilUam  Old)  s,  and  Mr.  Somers,  afterwards  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. To  this  work  Dryden  cootriboted,  it  should  seem,  the  Pre« 
fatory  Advertisement  and  a  very  pleasing  Life  of  that  amiable 
htstoriaTi,  to  whom  we  are  more  indebted  fj-  i\u:  characters  of  the 
most  celebrated  persons  in  Greece  and  Rome,  a. id  n  thousand  in- 
teresting circumstances  relating  to  them,  than  to  all  the  ancients 
besides.  Tlus  translation,  of  which  the  first  volume  was  published 
f,  though  veiy  unequally  and  imperfectly  executed,  continucdp 
with  ail  its  defccti^  to  be  generally  read  fnjiu  that  time  to  the  year 
1758,  when  tlie  proprietor  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Sanmcl  Dyer, 
£sq.  a  man  of  excellent  taste  and  profound  eruvlition  ;  whose  prin- 
cipal literary  work,  under  a  Roman  signature,  when  the  veil  with 
which  for  near  thirty-one  years  it  has  been  invcloped,  sJiall  be  re- 
Bioved»  wiU  place  him  in  a  high  rank  among  English  writers,  and 
tnnsntit  a  name,  now  little  Known,. with  distinguished  lustre  to 

*  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  424,  n.  fi\  and  vol.  ifi.  p.  ^88,  n.  7.' 

«  -|-  The  first  volume  of  Fiutarch's  L!V(  s,  with  the  Life  (  f  Plu- 
tarch, ^^  a3  entered  ifi  ihc  lt>uU^ttcr»'  i^uokii  by  Jacob  Tunaon* 
April  2^1  1683*' 

'  •  posterity* 
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posterity.  He  reviiej  the  whole  of  the  former  translatkmy  Qom-  * 
paring  it  with,  and  correcting  it  by,  the  Greek  original  |  hut  trant. 

latinfr  only  two  of  the  Hves  anew*.  A  \rry  jrood  vcrtion  of  Phi- 
tarch's  Lives  having  sirtce  been  made,  that  Mr.  Dyer  did  not  da 
more  is  the  icss  to  he  rc^rrctted.* 

Here  Mr.  Malonc  adds  the  following  *  long  note:'  ' 

*  Though  I  was  not  acquainted  with  this  gentleman,  nor  ever 
Mw  him,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  Ttadtcatinc  his  fame ;  having 
Icwned  from  the  late  Sir  Jothua  Reynolds,  and  other  respectable 
penonip  that  be  waa  a  Tery  learned,  virtuous,  and  amiable  roan.  He 

was  born  about  the  year  1725  ;  was  bred  ai  NorUiarrpton,  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Doddridge  ;  and  for  s*>nic  lime  liad  the  bent  lit  of  being 
instructed  by  the  learned  Dr.  John  Waid,  Professor  of  Rhctorick  in 
Gresham  College.  He  afterwards  studied  under  Professor  Hutclie- 
ton  at  Gla^w ;  from  which  place  he  was  removed  to  Leyden, 
where  he  completed  his  education.  In  1759  he  ^x^came  a  Commii- 
sary  in  our  army  in  Gftmany,  and  continued  in  that  station  to  the 
end  of  the  «even  years*  w  ar  :  after  which,  he  rrttTmcd  into  Knglnnd  ; 
and,  on  the  formation  0}  the  Literarv  CluiI  in  1764,  he  was  the 
Arst  member  tlccled  into  that  very  respcclablc  Society  ;  with  whom 
lie  oontumed  to  aiaociatc,  and  by  whom  he  waa  highly  eateemed,  to 
the  time  of  bis  death,  in  September,  1772. — From  an  eiucellent  por* 
trait  of  this  gentleman,  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  RcynoldSf  a  meszotinto 
print  wns  scraped  by  his  pupil  Marchi ;  of  which  a  copy  was  made 
>or  the  edition  of  the  English  Potts,  published  by  the  bookstllers 
of  London  in  1779*  and  erroneously  prefixed  to  the  works  of  ^ohn 
Dyer,  the  author  of  Tme  FtcecE,  and  other  poetical  compositions. 

*  Mr.  Samuel  Dyer  Is  acknowledged,  eteii  by  an  enemy,  to  have 
been  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  a  great  mathematician  zndi 
natural  philosopher,  well  vrr-od  in  the  Htbrct^-,  and  master  of  the 
Latin,  French,  and  Iiah'an  languages.  Added  to  these  emdowments, 

I  he  was  of  a  temper  so  n^iid,  and  in  his  conversation  so^modest  and 
unassuming,  that  he  engaged  the  attention  and  affectloii  of  aH 
around  htm.  In  aH  questions  of  science.  Dr.  Johnson  looked  up  to 
him  ;  and  in  his  Life  of  Walts  amon^thc  Poei6,  [where  he  calls  him 
«•  the  late  learned  Mr.  Dyer,*']  has  cited  an  observation  of  his,— that 
Watts  had  confounded  the  idea  t»f  spac*  with  tluit  of  nvpty  spacCt 
and  did  not  consider,  that  though  space  might  be  without  matter,  yet 
matter,  being  extended,  could  not  be  without  space.** 

*  Such  is  the  testimony  borne  to  Mr.  Dyer's  worth  and  attainments* 
by  one  who  was  once  his  intimate  friend  ;f  but  he  has  added  to  it  such 
a  representation  of  hU  moral  character,  as,  if  it  were  correct,  ought 
to  brand  hU  i^nmc  to  all  posterity.  Some  of  the  charges  brought 
against  him  arc  extrcmclv  curious,  i.  That  havinfr  been  intended 
aud  bred  by  his  parents  iur  tire  naaistry,  he  d;d  not  become  a  dissent* 
inff  teacher,  a.  That  he  did  am^  translate  Dr.  Daniel  WtHtams'a 
leSgious  tmcta  into  Latm.  %•  That  he  frequently  partook  of 
dinners,  and  suppers,  and  card-parties,  at.  the  houses  of  his  friends. 
4.  That  he  hcgnn  to  translate  a  book  from  the  French*  hvXabandmied 

*  *  DcmctriiM  and  Pericles.'        .|  Sir  John  tUwfciqa. 
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that  work.  5.  That  he  would  not  undertake  to  write  the  life  of 
Erasmus.  6.  That  the  tenderaess  of  his  heart  au  far  got  the  better  * 
of  hn  regard  to  decorum^  Uiat  be  freqiicntly  visited  a  dear  nude  • 
friend  and  feUow'Studenty  who  happened  to  be.aeixed  with  a  maltg« 
naot  disorder,  in  a  houte  of  ill  fame*  7w  That  he  was  much  cap* 
tivated  the  learning,  wit,  politene8!>«  and  elegance  of  his  friend  ; 
qualihcanoii!!  of  which,  \vc  are  told,  Mr.  i>ycr,  as  a  philosopher, 
ought  not  to  have  been  emulous. —  Vo  such  acciisalit^ns  no  answer  i» 
accessary;  but  two  others,  of  a  very  diiicrcut  complexion,  require 
to  be  stated  in  the  author's  own  wordi : 

It  was  whisper  t  (I  to  me  by  one  who  seem  J  pleased  that  he  wai 
in  the  secret,  that  Mr.  Dyer's  religion,  was  that  of  Socrates.  What 
farther  advances  he  made  in  Theism,  I  could  not  learn  ;  nor  nvill  I 
venture i9  assert  that  which  sume  cxprc«isions  that  I  iiave  heard  tirop  from 
him  led  me  t.oj£ar,  that  he  deuicd,  in  the  philo>uiphtcal  sense  of 
the  terin»  the  freedom  of  the  human  wUIt  and  settled  in  materialism 
and  its  consequent  tenets.'' 

*  On  this  statjcment  is  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  there  is 
no  man  whose  orthodoxy  may  not  be  questioned,  if  such  evidcncr  us 
is  here  produced,  be  admitted.  What  Mr.  i3ycr's  rch'^ions  cp  i  innn 
were,  1  have  no  means  of  knowing ;  but  common  charity  torbids 
our  assent  to  so  vjigue,  conjectiiral>  and  unsupported  a  charge ;  norls 
it  by  any  means  probable,  that  so  excrllent  an  undentanding.a8  Mr. 
£)ycr  ii  known  to  have  possessed,  should  have  been  bewildered  qc  * 
«baken  by  the  gloomy  sophistry  of  Deists  or  Infidels.  Very  different 
kind  of  proof  than — it  wa.  n'/jij/rreJ  tome,"  and  /  nui/l  not 
venture  to  asiertf*  &c.  will  be  required  by  every  candid  man,  before 
he  acqqiesces  in  the  belief  of  what  this  writer  was  so  very  fearful  wai 
the  case»  or  supposes  that  a  person  of  extraordinair  talents,  who  was 
extremely  bebved  by  many  worthy  men,  was  a  nitalist  sad  an  im* 
believer. 

*  To  finish  this  dark  portrait,  wc  are  further  told,  that—"  Aboiit 
the  time  of  thij>  event  [some  pecuniary  lo^bcsj*  he  w^s  seized  with  a 

2uin8y,  which      luas  assured  was  mortal}  but  whether  he  resigned 
inadf  to  the  slow  operations  of  that  disease,  or pnt^aud bit  ma  fy 
mn  act  of  uff'-miolence,  was,  ai.d  yet  is,  a  question  ambng  his  tends.** 

*  What  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Dyer's  dcoen-^e  were  the  conversation 
or  opinions  of  his  friends,  this  writer  had  l.ttle  means  of  Icaming'; 
for,  for  some  veai.s  b?-forc  that  event,  I  know,  several  of  them  held 
with  him  no  luiercoursc  whatsoever.  And  I  think  it  but  common 
}o«ttce  fiiriher  to  add»  that  on  inquiry  several  years  ago,  from  some 
friends  of  unquestionable  authority,  who  were  well  acquainted  with 
Mr*  Dyrr,  and  had  suflicient  means  of  being  truly  informed*  I 
learned,  that  for  the  forft^olni^  uncharitable  suggestion  there  was  not 
the  sl;^'htrst  t^ound  ;  that  gentleman,  to  the  knowledge  of  several 
persons  who  attended  him  in  his  last  illness,  having  died  a  natural 
^th,  in  consequence  of  that  dangerous  duorder,  a  quinsy,  in  spite 
of  the  best  medical  assistance,  proving  fatal  to  htm;  to  the  ^cat 
gnef  of  hia  surviving  friends,  one  of  whom,  a  gentleman  of  distin* 
^uishcd  talents,  virtue,  and  oiety,  honoured  his  memory  with  the 
^ul^wing  culogium*  which  was  published  in  a  newspaper  of  the  day, 

*  aud 
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t40       MaloneV  ££iion  ^DryilenV  Ptw  Workt* 

and  wluch  it  cannot  be  supposed  such  a  man  would  have  written  in 
comnncfmorstion  of  an  infideraiid  a  MiK'idr.'. 

«*  On  1  ucsday  morningTScpL.  14111,  17"^'^  ^^^^^  '"^  lodging* 
ia-CMe- Street,  Leicester  ffidds»  Stmuel  Dyer,  Esq.  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  He  was  a  man  of  prolbund  and  general  erection  | 
and  his  sagacity  and  judgment  were  fully  equal  to  the  extent  of  his 
leaminj:^.  His  mind  was  candid,  sincerr,  and  benevolent  ;  his  fn>  n  1- 
»hip  disinterested  and  unakeiuble.  The  modcstv,  slmp'irity,  and 
sweetness  of  hii  manners  rendered  his  conversation  as  annable  as  it 
was  instructive,  and  endeared  him  to  those  few  who  had  the  happi- 
1WS8  of  knowing  intimately  that  valuable  nnostentatious  man,  ana  nil 
<  death  is  to  them  a  loss  irreparable." 

*  I  shall  add  but  one  word  more.  Wluii  the  great  and  amiable 
I^ord  E?'?cx  wai  strou,:;ly  pressed  to  put  Rakigli  0:1  a  Court  Martial  • 
for  disobedience  of  orders,  he  replied,—**  That  I  would  do,  if  be 
^u.'src  my  friend*** '^li  the  writer  of  the  ver;*  unfavourable  character 
which  has  been  now  examined,'  who  was  certainly  not  Mr.  Dyer's 
friend  for  some  years  before  his  death,  had  been  governed  by  this 
generous  scntimenti  this  long  note  would  have  been  unnecessary/ 

The  reader  will  find  tome  farther  tnention  of  Mr.  S.  Df  ert 
extracted  from  a-publication  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  in  the  precedit>g 
articlei  p.  128.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.     ahonld  bate 

contributed  to  the  diiTusion  of  those  defamatory  siig{*estions  by 
Sir  John  HaUrkins,  relative  to  Mr.  Dyer,  which  it  ig  here  the 
object  of  Mr.  Malone  to  reprobate  and  to  confute. 

Dryden  left  three  sons,  Charles,  John,  and  Erasmiis-IIcnry ; 
'  and  tenderness  and  afTfciion  for  liis  children  form  a  dis-  <» 
lingui&hiiig  feature  in  hin  ch<tractcr.  T1k;»c  young  men  are 
represented  by  a  lady,  who  kncvv  them  personally,  to  have 
been,  **  fine,  ingenious,  and  acconipllsh.d  L'entlcnKn."  Many 
interesting  partiuuljis  will  be  fuuuu  in  ilic  paj;cs  wliich  Mr. 
I^ialone  has  allotted  to  tlicm^  and  in  which  he  examines  at 
length  the  account  given  by  Mn.  Elizabeth  Thomasi 
(known  by  the  name  of  Corinnai)  respecting  the  poet*a  con- 
£denee  in  judicial  astrology^  and  his*  eldest  son's  accidental 
death :  pointing  out  the  inconsistencies,  absurditicsi  and  false* 
fcoods  of  her  relation.  • 

We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  with  two  or  three  Instancet 
of  Dryden's  talent  for  reparteei  though  he  was  by  no  means 
temarkable  for  wit  in  convetsation. 

*  According  to  Stedcy  "  when  a  young  fellow  just  come  from  the 
play  of  C  I  MENES,  told  him  in  raillery  agaitist  the  continency  of 
liis  principal  character,  *  If  I  had  been  left  alone  with  a  fair  lady^ 
I  should  not  have  pa^&ed  my  lime  like  your  Spartan  *  That  may 
be,'  aui.vvi;rt;d  the  bard,  with  a  vcr)'  grave  face  j  *  but  give  mc  leave 
to  tell  you.  Sir,  you  are  no  hero.'* 

*  La4y  Elizabeth  Dryden,  one  morning,  having  come  into  his 
Study  at  an  unseasoaable  tinci  when  he  was  intenSy  employed 

some 
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t^mc  composition,  'a,u\  findii^g  he  did  not  attend  to  her,  CXcWmed, 
],<.rd,  Mr.  Drydcn,  yuu  arc  always  ponug  upon  these  moitr 
b^ks  wi.h  I  was  a  book,  and  then  I  Aould  have  more  of  yo«r 
c^y."-"  Well,  mj  dear."  replied  the  poet.  "  when  you  do  be- 
cSSfa  book,  pray  kt  i  be  an  Ahnanack  ;  for  then,  at  the  end  of 
Senear.  \  shaai  lay  you  qmctly  on  thc^  shelf,  and  ibaU  be  abk  to 
pursue  mv  sriKHt-.  ivithout  iiucrriipuon.*'--  .        c;^  * 

*  »  A  rcr.lkman  vcturuing  t.om  one  of  D'Urfey  3  plays,  the  lirtt 
night  il\a.  acted,  «aid  to  Dry  den,  M  Wa.  there  ever  such  stuff  ? 
I-cQuld  not  have  imagined  that  even  this  author  could  have  «Titt<n 
W  O,  Sir."  ropUod  the  old  bard,  "  y;^n  d<  n't  kr  ow  my 

friend  Tom  »  wdlat  I  do:  i'U  aa»wcr  for  him,  be  shaU  write  worse 

^JOtof  Imotatlons  from  this  volume  will  satisfy  our  renders 
thrt  the  work  is  not  devoid  of  either  eiuertnmmcnt  or  infar- 
mation  •  but,  as  wc  before  observed,  they  will  find  loo  many 
'paces  allotted  to  uninteresting  details,  and  minute  mwstiga- 
ticms.  The  unpicasing  task,  however,  of  dwdhng  longer  Oil 
the  editor's  fault,      spared  us  by  the  P7>'<»«»;"  .  ^ 

which  will  be  the  subject  of  our  next  articte,  and  of  which  the 
maniiVst  object  i»  to  ridicule  the  labours  of  Mr.  M»lo*ie. 
.  The  i  t  volume  .it  ornamented  by  a  frontispiece  contahimg 
three  engravings  ol  Mt-. Dryden ;  the  first  from  an  or.gmal 
pprtait  in  the  picture  Rilleryat  Oxford,  probably  painted  m 
hia  thirty-third  year,  1664  i-thc  second  from  a  pnnt  engraved 
bvFaithoriic,j;in.aftcraostcrman's  picture,  executed  probably 
about  the  year  1 690  and  the  third  from  a  portrait  drawn  by 
Sar  Godfrey  KneUcr  in  1698.  ^ali* 

A. T.  V.    The  Eucnc,  of  Makm,  or,  the  «  Beauties"  of  that  fasd, 
nating  Writer,  extracted  from  his  immortal  \V  or k,     -je  hun- 
*dred,  sixty-nine  Pages,  and  a  quarter,  just  published  ;  aud  (vvith 
his  aceustbmed  felieity,)  cr-titled  -  W  Aecoui.t  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  John  Dkv uL«  !!"    2d  t-dition,  c^brgcd.  bvo. 
pp^t50*    3»..6d-    Becket.  iBoo. 
IT  must  be  acknowlcged  that  much  of  tlie  ridicule  and  ccn- 
1  surc.^contaiived  in  this  pamphlet,  has  been  pre.  c  :ed  by 
Mr.  Malonc'a  frequent  digressions,  and  da.n! ,  of  in.i^-imcant 
particulars,  mngno  conat^  nug^e ;  yet  it  mu^t  aUo  be  allowed  that 
the  author  of  thepresciit  publication  has  not  only  exhibited  hl8 
victim  in  a  ludicrous  point  of  view  where  such  a  display  waa 
justifiable,  but  has  created  opportunuies  of  rcprchcnsiun  tOT  ^ 
which  Mr.  M.  is  not  accountable  *. 

#  Our  readers  might  imagine  that  an  instance  nf  n.isreprc^rnt^tion 

vmf  be  denied  etw  from  the  tkie-pages  of  the  two  P^i^^f '■^^^^ 
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This  vork  is  professedly  ironical,  avowinj:;  an  admiration 
while  it  is  the  deadly  adversary  of  the  Jflahnian  ruanrnr  ;  and 
with  sotne  '  felicity,'  the  Rom;ni  sfetiature  of  AII;sutius  Feli.x  \% 
subjoined  to  it,  though  wc  tlmik.  that  the  name  assumed  by 
llie  Gri)»inal  inventor  of  the  CrosS'Readings  more  foriunate^ 
when  he  catled  himself  Papyriut  Cursor*  In  the  biographical 
Canons  here  promulgated,  and  of  which  the  original  idea  tecnis 
to  have  been  taken  from  £dwards*s  celebrated  Omons  ef  CriH" 
(published  above  fifty  years  ago,)  much  humour  and  welU 
applied  satire  are  discovered.— -The  autbor  lays  it  down  as  hia 
first  law,  that  a  biographer  should  not  only  be  correct  in  trifits^ 
and  €o^9us  to  their  detailsy  but  he  should  reform  his  own  fre« 
^iient  inaccuracies  backwards  and  forwanis,  til)  the  reader  it 
luore  in  the  dark  than  ever ;  and  he  supports  his  position  by 
numerous  pertinent  citaticms  from  the  object  of  his  irony. 

Mr.  M:\Ione  also  furniahcs  but  too  many  exemplifications  of 
this  satirical  writer's  second  Canon,  namely,  that  *  the  life  of  A* 
should  be  the  lives  of  B.  C.  D.  &c.  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet  !* 
yet>  from  this  part  of  Mr.  M.'s  production,  we  have  derived 
the  grejie;)t  entertainment.  These  Canons  wiii  remind  our 
readers  of  an  exquisite  paper  in  ibe  WcrJd,  written  by  that  V6* 
teran  in  literature Mr. Owen  Cambridge;  ib- which  be  de^ 
scribes,  with  humour  that  will  bear  a  comparison  with  Lucian^ 
the  manner  of  writtttg  history,  and  the  fittest  subjects  to  be 
introduced. 

Of  the  third  Canon,  that  *  a  biographer  cannot  be  too  mi^ 
^  «ute  in  what  relates  to  his  hero,'  above  twenty  examples  are 
produced  $  and  it  must  he  confes8ed,«  as  we  observed  in  the 

preceding  article,  that  Mr.  Malone's  volume  is  very  prolific  in 
such  illustr  itions.  Wc  shall  transTibe  two  passages,  in  order 
to  give  or.r  readers  at  tlie  finme  lime  a  competent  iiiea  of  the 
iiaiutc  of  the  original  work,  and  of  the  talents  of  this  severe 
but  able  reviewer ; 

•  Dry  Jin  ua>  bom  at  jthhvir.ltry  in  the  county  of  AW/itfa^Off* 

•  Fuller,  tie  hisforuitif  w».s  born  at  the  same  place. 

•  Who  would  think  jf/dwiM  zgentric  name,  with  bnunches  and 
varieties  that  are  full  of  intricacy !   Yci  we  shaU  fihd  the 

Sgnum  tm££e  nodumy* 
before  we  are  much  older. 

*•  Tradsthn  say?,  that  he  was  bom  at  the  fttnwM^  Hmae  of  JikU 

when  they  observe  from  our  copy  of  Mr*  Malone's  title  thst  he 
Styles  his  biography  <  mi  account,*  &c«  and  when  they  find  the  com* 
mcotator  sarcastically  remarking  on  the  alleged  expression  '  scrnc  \:c- 
count,'  ^c.  On  turning,  however,  to  tlic  first  page  of  Mr.  M.'s  li^ 
of  Drydeo,  the  obnoxious  adjecuve  smt  stakes  its  iuau^ideus  ap» 
pcaraacc.  g«  |^ 
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He  {Dry den  himself)  has  told  iit»  that  hft  wat  born  ia  a  viUagt 

belonjsnng  to  the  Earl  of  Er.eUr.^* 

**  That  village  must  have  been  JUiuinkk^  St.  Peitr's,^* 
.      0at  DaYDEM  might  n^t  jiave  kmxwn  it  I  \     *'  u  c.  might  liave 
ihoi^^  U  vfos  the  cHatc  of  Lord  Exeter%  when  it  vn»  im/  / " 

'We  attribute,  hcte»  to  a  celebrated  jraet  the  most  poetical  confu* 
slon  of  local  numes,  and  the  subllmest  ignorance  of  local  facf,  re- 
specting his  ffjun  pl.u  c  f^f  nativiiy,  that  perhaps  ihe  Mti  >f  s  rvci  pro- 
duced, a:»  living  murks  of  tticir  iudiftcreiicc  ;q  hisituiicai  iruth«  where 
even  the  ^oet  thejlove,  cottdtteendi  to  deal  with  it,  and  qfectt  com- 
pliance with  It.  The  eiSi9r  of  a  ^/  imbibes  a  little  of  that  cup,  and 
every  supposition  of  stich  a  mutalff  thoagh  in  prose,  Is  pogUcal ; — He  ia 
himself  the  suhihne,  that  he  Jelincates,  whico  is  Ujc  character,  if  Ire* 

collect,  of  hii  lineal  ancestor,  Long'inus  ! 

Tet  jildwinkU-ytU-Suintif  \\Ai  Iradttlon  for  it  {bcs'tdet  the  authar'd 
assertion,  which,  if  he  bad  not  been  a  pQct^  would  have  had  iu 

weiglit.)" 

This  tra£ii<mf  however,  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact,  that  Pk' 
hring,  hiii  maternal  ^Tanilfafher^  was  Rector  of  that  parish  ;—l>ut  be 
did  not  obtain  his  preferment  till  1 6  years  after  Drsden*s  death  ['* 

**  hit  mij^htf  however,  have  been  curate  ot  y^fi^/w/ni/r  AH  Saints^ 
WiA  perbapt  rented  the  Parsonage  house  of  the  Rector  !*' 

*  what  luminous  doubts  an:  these !  and  how  they  jump  over  sticks 
(Mckurards  and  forwards !  No  certaintj  can  equal  the  effect  of  such 
ptrhaputi  may*t  and  mtgltj ! 

*  Dut  let  m  resume  the  village ! 

*♦  It  is  a  village — it  iiuiccd  it  should  not  rather  be  called  viUt^es^ 
upper  and  lower." 

It  is  on  the  wittfn  bank  of  the  NtnJ^ 
It  has  /stfs  hundred families !" 
*'  It  comprehends  a  part  of  the  two  villages  ^AldwimkU  Su  PHtt^t% 
and  Aldtvinkle  All  Sainls.** 

*  Mark  the  dcligbiful  intricaey  of  these  branches  from  the  generic 

tC«Kl 

*•  jUdwmldt-^hc  genuit* 

*  I  St.  Speciu^upper  and  lower  AlJvhile, 

*  ad.  Aldwinkk  Jill  Saints — AldwinkU  St.  Petin. 

*  ist.  Subdivision  of  the  first  and  second  br;inch. 

*  The  t>arti  of  AU'Samtt  and  ^t*  Pettr^i^  lying  in  upper  iutd  lower 
AldiuinJtle. 

*  Subdivision  id. 

*  p4rtM  of  A,  AU  Sa'mtt,  mid  A,  St,  Peter't,  mi  in  vpper  nop  m  - 
imer  Aid'Ufinile  !  f 

It  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  Thhmanh*'* 

**  But  nesr  Jtue  miles  from  Oundle  !  T*' 

*  Wlio  would  now  conceive  that  Malosu  doubted  o£ Dtydtn'i  birth 
in  bome  one  of  these  /ildiumkUs  ? 

'  «  But  all  of  a  sudden,  like  Bays,  to  **  ekffole  and  tvrprme^*  the 
tdkor  aichly  whispers,  that  if  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  Dryda^% 
•wn  account,  (which-*^9  Malone  affirms — does  not  apply  to  the  vil- 
lage he  MBicsj  ^  h$  should  eupA^te  him  bora  ia  Tuhmvih  V*  Mark 

•  the 
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the  re3$ons ! — and  shew  roe  the  nu|n  who  tvouU^  or  eouU  resist  them  I 
itt.  GUhft  Pichrmgt  his  nateroal  great  gmodfatlicry  hul  a 
•eat  there ! ! 

2d.  Sir  Erasmus  Dry  den,  liis  paternal  graodfatheri  Eved  there  1" 

(pp.  3,  4tand5.)  *        Frddtum  nt:* 

«*  Dr^detCs  **  Mac  Fkctwe**  was  reprinted  by  him  with  x/(j^/;/  aliera- 

«  To  gratify  ruriotix  rtadertt  (t*  c.  curioat  after  4%;if  abtr0tm} 
they  are  fall)  given  bdowr. 

•  They  occupy  two and  are  of  the  foUowiog  Juad ; 

1  edition         —         —        —        —  paper. 

2  edition         —        —        —        —  faptn* 

1  ediiioa  ■ —        —  — .  to* 

2  fditiou        —        —  —  m. 
icditioii        —       —       —       —  ^/^y- 

3  cditioii       —       —       —       —       piipeyf*  t 

*  To  compress  and  epitonize  the  nuincrotts  examples  above  stated^ 
ei  th»  mtcfcstiDg  Canam^  k  no  easy  taik,  yet  I  with  to  make  th« 
attempt. 

• «  Dry -fi  n's  name  ^^//  hren  ?ipclt  wiiii  an  i. 

.       He  was  born  at  AUl^'inkUf  but  it  wa»        the  AUfulnkkf 

that  ^^r  supposed. 
— -  His  original  stock  was  from  CumMmi,   It  was  Iron 

.  a..^  His  grieat  grandfather  was  perhaps  called  *•  Erasmus"  from 
.    .  his  rratcrnal  crandfather,  Erasmus  Cobe,  who  took  the  name 

from  /'/.f  gofifalhcr,  who  vi'as  the  cclebralrd  Erasmnr. 
—  One  of  hU  /rn  sisters  married  a  bookseller;  another  a  la- 
bacconist. 

--i—  //f  was     alellow  of  TtkutfCttteget 
}  Y  cdsxun  Jomatban  ma. 

He  was       a  contributor  to  vrrsf'';  in  CromwtU*%  JlODOr. 
^^.^  His  father  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  } 

perhaps  a  commlttre  wan  ; 
prolyl!  !y  ^presbyicrian. 


•  *«  I  remember  a  repartee  in  -ATiir^  Charleses  re^^«  It  was  about 
the  time  of  Oaiei^t  plot.  A  eomaai-germm  of  nunc  was  at  the  Bear  m 
/fefiflni.— No— I  am  out— it  was  at  the  Cross  Keys—hnX  Jack  Thc^ 

was  there,— for  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  person  wlio  ?a'J 
the  witty  thing.  — I  am  sure  it  was  in  that  neighbourhood,  for  we 
drank  a  bottle  thereabouts  every  evening."  Having  settled  tlie  gio^ 
grnphv  of  the  jest,  he  told  his  audience  the  birth  and  parentage  as  wctt 
as  the  collateral  alliancet  of  hu  frmily,  who  made  the  repirtee»  and  of 
Ui  who  provoked  him  to  it.'*  Stsbm* 

<  t  In  thelsleof  QtjiNT-EfssKCt,  visited  by  fml^igrw^  wm 
of  Hot  Mijeity't  officcrt  of  lUKc  weie  in  the  act  of  aieaturing  kg 
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ne  Emmce    Makmm  t4§ 

■  ■     Hia  contract  was  to  give  t^ne  plap  per  anaumi— no/  fouTf 

nor  tnvo. 

■  ■  The  bni  for  hit  funeral  came  to  foi^tyfour  poundi^  aad 

.  /i  %4f^  He  gave  Towm  credit*  on  teooantt  for  m  payment  «f 

He  had  a  patent  as  poet  laureat. 
— —  His  first  bookseller  was  Henry  Hfrtingman* 

■  He  purged  bciorc  he  undertook  any  cousiderable  woik. 
He  WM  fond  of  Juhlng, 

■  H«  kept  snuf\xi!tti^  10  hti  pocket. 

 He  wrote  in  a  room  on  zgrmmd  floor  in  Gerrari  StreH* 

■  He  cat  nt  the  Mulberry  Garden  — tarts  with  Madam  lUnt* 

•          fir  wrote  the  first  h'ncs  of  hn  Plr^}  nn  a  rulfuh'U.'. 

  J  Ll.  did  not  enter  As tr.ca  redux  at  Sitdtianers'  Hall. 

He  reprinted  Mai  FUcnoe  with  ///f^^  alterations,  which  it 


would  giatify  the  tnriom  reader  to  %  ^^np  Ami  // 
«  Skhuradartra*/* 

*  And  sucli  an  K^torlan  is  a  lanthorn^.kung  at  tke  tail  of  the  kite 
—up  they  go  together, 

^  Thif  It  tl*'  (In  kit  own  df|:Dified'langaage)  to  mliiikats 
^sti  fiAii«>-to  oollecty  irom  ioorces  kitherto  unexptoredt  wkaterer 
contributes  to  tkrow  new  light!  npon  kia  cnA&ACTf^iy  and  illuj* 
TEATS  the  Hirronr  of  kia  WoAKfi  I  J'* 

Thia  Kvely  perfonnance  hut  certsunly  given  us  tkat  pleisnre 
vhSch  tnch  an  cKertion  of  talents,  and  tuck  a  stintulns  to 
Atrthy  are  Hk^ly  to  cmte :  but  the  writer  nevertheless  appears 
to  tts  to  deserve  some  port'nn  of  that  censure  u  hich  he  has  so 
fniiparingly  bestowed  on  ^r.  Malone.  H^ith  what  measure  b$ 
has  metedy  it  shall  be  mennired  to  htm  again, — The  pamphlet,  as 
•well  as  the  volume  which  it  reprobates,  is  too  lonsr;  ;ind  it  is 
chargeable  with  the  fault  of  t«tliousness,  which  15  much  less 
pardonable  in  a  work  that  professes  to  amu<ic,  than  in  one  o£ 
•which  the  avov/ed  object  is  to  inform.  A  true  bill  containing 
iicavlt-r  accusations  will  nlso  be  found  .igaiiist  the  writer  ;  for  so 
many  instances  of  acriniony  and  spleen  arc  discoverable  in  this 
production,  that  a  suspicion  of  the  goodnc^i  oi  his  intentions 
must  be  created,  while  the  powers  of  his  noind  are  reluctantly 
ntknowleged.   Though  the  manner  of  his  censure  is  playful 

  .  .  -  -—  ■  

*  *  Tfhere  is  a  passage  in  one  of  my  Koman  aneettcr'i  common  place 
books,  wkick  ii  well  expressed  and  very  apposite. — **  The  eye  (laid 

ke)  of  an  historian,  should  be  like  the  wrong  end  of  a  perspective 

^lass,  by  v.-hic),  \\\c  objects  are  lessened,**  "  He  :,^.ould  be  like  sn^alhrvt 
that  swim  and  l;utter»  but  whore  agility  is  employed  in  catching  jiics  V* 
I  am  toorry  to  add  tJiat  Scrillerust  who  was  acquainted  with  some  o£ 
^he  family,  borrowed  this  passage,  and  adopted  it  into  hif  work.' 
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and  light,  something  of  a  more  serious  nature  seems  to  lurk 
beneatli  the  surface. — The  performance  is  univcrsnllv  nttrlbutcJ 
to  George  Hardinge»  Esc^airCf  2  king's  counsel*  and  one  of  the 
Welsh  judges*  ^     ^  -j^ 

■  II    ■         .1  »    -  I   I  ^         ■  ■^  I       J  I  I  ,  ,, 

Art.  V^I.     Twehe  Sermons  f  on  she  Advantages  which  result  from 
Chrutiaaiij  ;  •  and  on  the  Influence  »/  Chrittian  Prmeipkt  m  thi 

Mtnd  and  CofiJuri  ;  JLsIp;ned  chiefly  For  tlic  Use  of  Families. — To 
which  arc  added  Pb'tbntbroplc  Tracts^  cojisiblini;  of  1.  An  Essay 
on  the  State  of  the  Poor,  and  on  the  Meanr-  of  improvin^r  \x  Hy 
Parochial  Schools,  Friendly  Socicticji,  &c.  II.  Ru!c3  f .  r  h  ing- 
ing and  conducLiiig  Friendly  Soclclics,  to  facilitate  their  general 
Establiihment.  By  James  Cowe,  M.  A.  Vicar  of  Sunbury, 
Middlesex.  Second  Edition^  revised  and  colai^ed.  8vo*  pp.  510* 
6s.  Boards.   Robson,  Bremiier,  &c.  1800. 

•LERGYMEN  who  arc  seriously  devoted  to  the  important 
duties  of  their  profession,  and  who  perceive  the  good 
effects  of  their  pulpit-exhortations  among  their  parishioners* 
aie  often  Induced  to  atumpt  an  extension  of  their  pious  ser- 
vices by  means  of  the  press :  but*  commendable  as  the  motive 
js*  success  is  not  the  uniform  consequence.  The  moral  effi^ 
cacf  of  parochial  discourses  more  frequently  resuks  fioiil  the 
jespectabiltty  and  exemplary  behaviour  of  the  preacher,  than 
from  their  prominent  merit  as  compositions  ;  and  wheq» 
.prompted  by  honest  commend:uion,  he  sends  thcni  into  the 
world  divested  of  their  chief  enforcemenr,  he  is  too  frequently 
mortified  by  the  scanty  praise  which  they  obtain  from  strangers 
to  his  personal  virtues.  Sermons  may  also  be  v/cll  adapted  to 
the  circumstances  of  a  particular  parish,  aiul  yet  not  be  calcu- 
lated to  please  the  puDiic  eye.  i'lie  orators  of  antiquity  en- 
deavourc4i  to  conicr  an  additional  polish  even  on  those  speeches 
which  obtained  the  highest  applause*  before  they  delivered 
them  to  be  copied  for  general  inspection ;  well  aware  that  a 
much  higher  degree  of  excellence  is  requisite  in  compoeitiont 
which  are  to  be  leisurely  perused*  than  in  those  which  are  miljf 
to  be  heard  when  recited* 

We  offer  these  remarks  with  the  hope  of  checking*  in  some 
.measure*  the  profuse  accumulation  of  printed  sermons,  where 
the  powers  of  the  mind  do  not  vigorously  assist  the  intentions 
of  the  heart;  and  with  the  design  of  suggesting  to  the  clergy 
that  the  praise  bestowed  on  their  discourses,  when  delivered,  is 
not  always  a  sulhcicnt  reason  ior  committing  them  to  the 
press.  ^Ir.  Co  we  appears  to  agree  with  us  in  this  opinion  ; 
and,  though  he  has  yielded  to  the  soHicitations  of  friends  in 
publishing  bis  sermons,  he  has  not  contented  himself  with  2 

vtri^atim 
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vtrh^m  exbibitioii  of  those  reflections  -which  were  admired  hj 
his  auditory.  He  professes  to  give  the  enlarged  substance  of 
them  ;  and  in  preparing  them  for  the  world,  it  is  fair  to  pre- 

,  sume  that  he  hns  rnkcn  additional  pains.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
more  to  be  regretted  if  he  still  has  not  coTT^Tdered,  so  much  as  , 
we  wish  that  he  had,  the  extreme  iastidiousncss  of  the  age  \ 
•and  yet  more  because  we  perceive  throughout  a  laudable  at- 
tempt to  L  npnge  the  attention,  and  to  improve  the  hearts  of  his 
readers,  lie  informs  us  that,  *  at  the  ret|uest  of  several  per- 
sons, for  whose  judgment  he  has  the  highest  respect,  he  has 
been  indneed  to  divide  a  late  publicatioii  **  On  the  Adwintages 
rntHtk  risult  from  CHinstiamif  into  several  sermons  (into  nine)  *,  to 
eihibit  the  doctrines,  the  evtdencesy  thepreceptSi  and  the  motivea 
of  our  holy  religiooy  in  vregolar  order ;  and  make  such  additions^ 
and  new  arrangementSy  aa  seemed  most  consistent  with  perspi«  • 
cuity.'  Perhaps  his  arrangements  may  not  wholly  satisfy  the 
critical  and  the  learned  :  but  this  is  the  less  important,  as  he 
is  chiefly  sollicitous  of  informing  persons  in  the  humble  walks 
•f  life,  and  *  that  his  sermons  should  not  exceed  the  powers 
of  an  ordinary  man's  attention.'  His  great  and  highly  laudable 
object  in  the  discourses  now  before  us,  as  well  as  in  his  trncts 
formerly  published,  is  to  promote  the  improvement  and  happi- 
ness of  mankind  j  which  he  endeavours  to  effect  by  diffusing 
religious  sentiments  and  moral  principles,  among  those  who 
have  little  leisure  and  oppurtuuxty  for  the  perusal  of  larger 
theological  works. 

Every  person  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  that  degree  of  praise 
which  belongs  to  the  scope  and  intent  of  his  labours,  and  thia 
praise  we  can  here  honestly  bestow :  but  we  are  so  well  coo* 
Tinced  of  Mr.  Cowers  good  sense,  candour,  benevoldnce,  and 
Tirtnbus  seal,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from/  wishing  -  that*  in 
various  partSi  he  had  more  attentively  touched  and  re-touched 
his  discourses*  before  he  submitted  them  to  the  ordeal  of  pub- 
lic criticism.  By  attempting  to  spread,  he  appears  to  us  in 
some  places  to  have  disjointed  his  thoughts  ;  and,  occasionally^ 
inferences  are  deduced  from  dortrin^s  to  which  they  do  not 
most  properly  belong.  Thus,  in  a  sermon  on  a  text  (Phil.it. 
which  induced  iis  to  expect  principally  a  delineation  of  the 
Christian  temper  or  character,  we  have  chiefly  a  dissertation  on 
the  iividenccs  of  Christiartity  ;  and  in  another,  after  having 
been  told  that  *  Chrisisamty  appears  to  be  a  stupejidous  dispen- 
sation gJ  intrcy^  which  [oriius  our  minds  to  gratitude,  liuniility, 
^md  devotion,'  reference  is  made  to  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  we 
are  exhorted  *  every  morning  and  evening  to  thank  God  for 
our  fxistfticif  pdwersf  and  faculties*  The  remark  is  just :  but 
Mr.  C.  must  percdvc  that  gratitude  for  our  unstme^  ^9wtrs^ 

La  .  and  ' 
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and  facultUf,  (!oe">  not  immediately  emanate  from  the  COnsl^ 
deration  of  thc^  Gofpcl  as  a  stupendous  dispensaticn  cf  mercy, 

'  With  a  similar  inattention,  in  Sermon  I.,  Mr.  Cowe  ob- 
•ervcs  to  the  commpa  people  of  the  country ;  — *  blcftsed 
vith  hoaeet  intentiom  and  an  upright  heart,  and  aocustomed 
from  your  infancy  to  th^  numeroiia  €Omfort»  of  an  Eoropean 
life,  yoQ  would  not  be  happy  id  the  sandy  desarts  of  Africt  or 
in  the  dreary  wildt  of  America/  The  truth  of  this  asseitiofft 
is  not  to  be  disputed :  but,  though  they  would  be  unhappy  in 
the  desarts  of  Africa,  or  in  the  wildt  of  America,  in  comequtnm 
tf  tbfir  having  been  used  U  EurcptMn  ctmftrU^  surely  their  having 
(een  bkttcd  with  honest  Intentions  and  an  upright  heart  woal4 
be  no  source  of  wretchedness. 

In  Sermon  IV.  the  worthy  preacher  hns  committed  a  little 
Bustake,  which  he  will  permit  us  to  point  out  to  him.  Spenking 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  observes  that  *  ttir  participation  of 
this  ordinance  has  been  the  unitorni,  uniiitcrruptcci  practice  of 
Christians,  of  all  ranks,  from  the  apostolic  age  (io\\  n  to  the 
present  day.*  Here  it  appears  tlmt  lie  did  not  advert  to  that 
lespcctaLk  sect,  vulgarly  called  C^akcrb,  who  neither  employ 
the  administration  of  Baptism  nor  that  of  the  Holy  Supper:  but 
who»  nevertheless,  though  they  dissent  in  these  particulars  from 
Mr.  C.  and  the  generality  of  Christians^  will  doubtleis  agree 
lirith  him  in  the  sentiment  eapresaed  st  the  condosion  of  tlna 
sermon,  that  *  God  requires  the  religion  of  the  hearty  and  that 
the  best  sacrifice  which  we  (can  offer  to  our  Maker  Is  a  pious 

and  virtuous  life.' 

Tiiese  blemishes^  as  well  as  others  of  a  similar  kind  whicK 
might  be  adduced,  aire  trifles  which  we  specify  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  the  author  to  greater  precision  and  ac- 
curacy. We  hnve  fornicrly  noticed  him  with  a  dej^reeof  com- 
mendation (see  ?u.  R.  vol.  XXV.  N.i).  p.  i8i.)  which  thesf  stric- 
tures are  not  mc  uit  t  j  inv:i!id-4tc,  but  rather  to  excite  to  future 
exertions  which  shall  dcn^irid  cn]ar;t^ed  praise.  Indeed,  we  ^hall 
not  now  part  wnn  \\\\\  wUliout  repeating  our  good  opinion  ;  nor 
without  abi-isimt;  huu  m  the  fairest  wny  to  make  a  favourable 
impression  ou  our  readers,  by  pcfoiitdng  lum  to  speak  more  at  . 
Urge  for  himself. 

In  the  third  semson,  designing  to  iUnstrate  the  beneficial 
tendeney  of  the  truths  of  Christianity^  he  observes  t 

'  As  a  further  induceroeat  to  maintain  steady  and  consistent  chs* 
raetcn»  k  may  not  be  uidesi  heiv  to  a^»  that,  wherever  the  ffCBUiac 
doctriaet  of  Cnriitianity  are  neglected,  that  neglect  will  pro&ce  ia* 
piety,  dishonesty,  aad  dimlatcii«M  of  maancrt.    But,  if  the  esseatial 

principles  of  religion  and  morality  arc  inculcated  and  imbibtd,  the 

gloom  of  iguona^  will  be  gradually  dispelled the  love  of  truth,  of 
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ifrtue,  and  of  devotion,  wH!  incrfa^t  ;  librrtit  ind  useful  arts  will  be 
cultivated  and  advanced  ;  an  d  a  tni  tiier  reformation  in  the  manncrsy 
the  views,  and  the  morals  of  mankind,  will  take  place.  Deeply  is 
it  to  be  lamented,  that  many  of  the  Jowcr  ranks  ot  society  still  coiK 
tinuc  in  grots  ignonnce  i  it  is»  however,  to  be  hoped,  that  s  time 
vr(il  come,  when  Parochiai  Schools  will  be  established,  and  proper 
means  used,  to  disseminate,  more  effectually,  the  principles  and  th6 
practice  of  piety,  probity,  benevolence,  and  sobriety,  among  the  ri'^tng 
generation.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  earnestly  recommenaed  to  you, 
as  you  value  your  children's  happiness,  to  use  your  utmost  tfforts  to 

five  them  such  a  dmte  of  knowlege,  and  especially  of  religioo* 
iio\%'l  cge,  as  will  tend  to  check  the  progress  of  ignorance  and  iiii» 
morality ;  will  qualify  them  for  fulfilling  the  duties  of  their  statiOBt 
and  will  prove  «  great  comfort  to  you  in  the  decline  of  life.' 

The  subsequent  pa$8age  in  the  eighth  aermon  will  be  read 
with  much  pleasure : 

*  Qod  has  given  us  a  moral  law  to  relate  our  conduct,  on  the 

observance  of  which  the  peace,  the  order,  and  the  happiness  of  society 
(V^'pcnd.  We  are  enjoined,  to  "  deny  ungodiines?  and  worldly  lusts, 
^*  di^o  live  soberly,  rigliteou&iy,  and  godly.**  If,  therefore,  we  vio- 
*  «  late  the  rides  of  tobncty  and  nMNd  rectitude,  we  iojorc  otuadves  |  we 
introduce  confusion  and  misery  among  numkiod  $  and,  without  si»» 
cere  repentance,  we  ehall  at  last  be  excluded  from  that  blessed  society 
of  perfect  spirits  in  a  better  world.  For  to  attain  future  happiness, 
our  nature  must  be  purititd  from  vicious  habits.  God  is  a  pure  and 
holv  Spirif,  and  cannot  dwell  in  an  impure  and  polluted  heart.  We 
must,  tlicrciurc,  eradicate,  as  far  as  we  am  able,  evciy  sinful  propcnsityi 
we  must  avoid  the  lolictbitiona  of  bod  company ;  we  mutt  subdue  the 
impulse  of  leosual  passions ;  and  we  must  acquire  habits  of  scIf-^o«» 
vemment  and  purity.  This  sobriety  coDsists  not  in  a  reottnciatiott 
of  the  comfotts  and  enjoyments  of  life.  True  religion  requires  n* 
such  sacrifice.  It  consists  in  guarding  against  criminal  excess ;  ia 
restn^iuing  our  appetites  within  the  bounds  of  reason  aud  religion  ;  in 
taking  care  that  our  minds  be  sound  and  well-regulated,  and  not  con* 
laminated  by  pride,  envy,  or  vevcn^  ;  and  ia  culttvating,  through 
JXviue  grace,  the  seeds  of  every  Christian  virtue— love,  joy,  peace^ 
Jong- suffering,  gentleness,  goodnesi?,  fidelity,  meekness,  temperance.*' 
A  Chri^t^an,  then,  can  ncithtr  be  sluthfnl,  di!>sip;^ted,  nor  intemperate. 
For,  by  indolence  at  drunkenness,  our  bodily  and  our  menial  T)(>wri  s 
arc  weakened  and  debased.  In  the  Apostolic  age,  the  manners  u£ 
the  Pagans  were  extremely  dastohite.^  Christianity  has  certainly  in* 
troduced  a  considerable  improvement  into  the  state  of  society.  But» 
if  its  divine  precepts  were  universally  observed  ;  if  piety,  probity,  be- 
ncvolertcc,  and  temperance,  regulattd  all  otir  sentiments  and  conduct; 
what  a  change  would  still  take  place  in  the  world!  What  love  and 
,gratitude  to  God  I  What  justice  and  veracity,  what  peace  ai.d  cha- 
ficy,  among  iMNil  And  what  sobriety  and  chastity  towards  our- 
selves !* 

iTo  the  pth  sermon,  on  the  future  destination  of  the  humaii 
nct|  tbe  foUowiog  practicd  ohiemdoii^  are  subjoined ; 
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*  All  the  principles,  auJ  all  the  precepts  of  the  Goipcl,  tend  t« 
sanctify  Uie  heart,  and  concur  in  enforcing  a  sober,  a  virtuous,  and 
devOMt  life ;  and  m  evincing  the  importance  and  necessity  of  piety,  jus* 
ticc,  charityt  and  purity.  Those  discover  ii.  6  of  a  state  of  immoi  lah'ty, 
which  wc  enjoy,  and  wliich  enable  us  to  bear  with  patience  the  paint 
of  disease,  and  th^^  various  distrrs'cs  of  lif-,  naturally  lead  ir  ,  as  moral 
agents,  locultivaie  intcj^ritv  of  conduct,  and  to  prize,  beyond  expres- 
sion, that  dxviiic  religiosj,  which  removes  ever}'  apprehcn^jion  about  our 
future  existence.  They  are  not  intended,  however,  to  gratify  an  idle 
cunositTy  but  to  reform  the  heart,  and  to  influence  the  practice. 
Remember,  then,  that  every  moral  duty  is  enforced  on  evangelical  , 
principles,  by  the  most  awful  sanctions ;  and  that  the  prerepis  of 
Christianity  icp^nlr^te  the  artcctious,  stretu^llicii  tlie  bond-:  ot  society, 
and  uituicatc  tiic  most  sublime  virtue.  Let  ii,  thcufoic,  be  deeply 
unpreased  on  all  your  hearts,  that  the  design  of  the  Christian  religion 
is  to  promote  puitty  of  mind,  and  sanctity  of  life ;  and  that  immoral 
practices  are  incompatible  widiy  and  destructive  of>  the  important  cndf 
for  which  it  was  revealed.' 

The  remaining  sermons  and  tracts  have  already  been  men- 
tioned in  ouf  work.  Jtfo  yi 

Aar.  VII.    A  Htbrew  Grammar^  for  the  Use  of  the  Students  of 
the  University  of  Dublin.    By  the  Rev.  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  I>«D.  ^ 
Hebrew  ProKSior  in  said  University*    8vo.    pp.  200.  Boards. 
DuUin.    1^99.  f 

f^F  the  Tcry  great  nnmber  of  Hebrew  grammars  which  have 
^  been  published  since  the  revival  of  letters,  that  of  Bttxt^rf 
has  been  long  the  reigning  favorite  of  the  schools  $  and  un- 
dottbtedfyy  as  a  Masoretiod  body  of  rules,  it  is  the  best  that 
has  yet  appeared  in  the  same  compass.  The  huge  volumes  of 
G«fli7/i  contain  mnny  useful  observations,  particularly  with  re« 
spect  to  Syntax:  but  their  bulk  will  ever  prevent  them  from 
being  in  common  use  ;  an<l  they  are  also  incumbered  with  so 
many  vunutie  respecting  points  and  accents,  that  they  arc 
likely  to  disgust  the  learner,  in  ipso  limine.  This,  indeed,  was 
the  case  with  all  the  more  nntlent  Ilebrrw  erimm  irs,  before 
Capellus  published  liis  adniirabic  work,  A>\-:i.:uiii  pu?;,:tujti-.nii 
revclatum  since  which  period,  several  aUempts  luve  been 
made  to  divest  Hebrew  grammar  of  its  superfluous  precepts, 
and  to  fadlttate  the  acquirement  of  a  language  which  is  so 
necessary  for  the  intelligence  of  scriptute^  and  other  theologi- 
cal purposes*  Methods  wete  even  invented  to  teach  Hebrew 
without  the  aid  of  uny  points ;  and  unpointed  editions  of 
the  Bible  were  printed  for  the  use  of  those  who  wished  to 
learn  the  language  bj  those  new  modes* 

The  chief  of  these  grammatical  innovators  was  Masclef^  a 
caoonof  Auuensi  who>  in  the  year        pubiiihedtbe  firs^ 
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edition  of  his  Gr^mmaticn  Hehraay  ii  ptmctis  (illuque  Miisoretbi" 
cis  imfentis  llhtrn.  In  1 731  he  pave  a  second  edition  in  tw(^ 
volumes,  with  the  accession  of  short  grammars  of  the  Chaldce^ 
Syriac,  and  Samaritan  dialects^  on  the  same  plan ;  and  an  ele- 
gant and  puhy  refutation  of  the  objectionft  of  Gwtrirty  who  had 
strenuously  attacked  the  former  edition*  tn  his  preface  to  the 
above  mentioned  Grammar  *.»Father  HwHgant^  of  the  Ora- 
tory, 80  well  known  for  his  splendid  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  and  his  elegant  Latin  version^  intended  to  give  a  third 
edition  of  Maschf^  with  a  copious  defence  of  his  method 
against  all  its  adversaries ;  among  whom  the  principal,  now, 
was  the  celebrated  Schultens : — but,  from  what  causes  we  know 
not,  tilt?  projected  eflition  never  appeared.  Ma^rfff^  however, 
had  many  followers  in  France  j  and  the  learned  of  tint  nation 
were  divided  in  opinion,  as  to  the  superior  utility  ot  his  new 
plan  :  but  the  grc  iter  number  of  Dutch  and  German 
critics  opposing  it,  and  the  study  of  Hebrew  IcMcrs  dccluiing 
in  France,  it  has  gradually  fallen  into  disuse,  aiul  is  now  only 
found  on  the  shelves  of  the  curious.  Perhaps  it  carried  things 
to  an  extremity,  by  rejecting  altogethek'  the  Masoretic  punc- 
tuatton«  and  substituting  a  novel  and  arbitrary  pnmiuiciatipa 
of  the  Hebrew  letters :  yet  still  it  is  an  ingenious  system  \  and 
tiiere  18  no  doubt  that  the  Hebitw  language  may  be  more  re»* 
dily  teamed  by  it,  than  by  the  Buxcorfian  method*  It  was  in* 
troduced  into  England,  with  some  alterations,  by  Hutchinson  ( 
followed  by  Bate  and  Parkhurst;  and,  more  recently,  by 
Professor  Wilson  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  in  two 
editions  of  his  ficbrew  Grammar  : — while  Professor  James  Ro- 
bertson, of  Edinburgh,  wjrmly  dt'rfnti<^d  the  cpposite  system  of 
his  mister  Schultens ;  especially  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
H  Grammar,  published  about  twenty  years  ago  f. 

Professor  Fitzgerald,  in  the  Hebrew  Grammar  now  before 
us,  appears  to  have  imitated  L'Advocat,  in  steering  a  middle 
course  ;  and  he  has  given  a  plain,  easy,  and  useful  introduc- 
tion to  the  Hebrew  tongue,  in  Enghsh,  for  the  use  of  5111  icnrs 
in  our  UniTersities,  and  particularly  in  the  University  oi  13  ub- 
lin*  'To  avoid  (says  he)  the  inconvenience  of  both  methods^  I 
have  adopted  an  intermediate  one,  by  retaining  the  vowd 
iMiinti,  and  such  of  the  accents  as  are  most  disttn^ishable  and 
useful !  all  the  other  accents*  of  which  the  number  is  consi* 


*  This  edition  was  completed  by  De  la  BUttine,  the  authc^r  dying 

during  the  impression. 
+  Sec  Rev.  vol*  3Lix»  aaoo  1758^  p.  6099  for  an  accvunt  of  the 
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dcrablc,  appear  to  me  wholly  unnecessary,  in  ihc  present  stats 
of  the  language.' — In  this  remaik  we  incline  to  agree  wltli  the 
Profeaior ;  anidf  with  pleasure,  we  add  that  we  consider  his 
workat  a  valnable  compendium  ofHebtew  grammar,— perbapSi 
the  best  that  hat  yet  appeared  in  onr  own  language. 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  we  should  make  large  quotations 
from  a  work  of  this  natfire :  but  we  ahall  give  one  cpecinen 
from  the  appendix^  which  contains  some  good  obsenrationt  m 
the  i£miu  and  imagery  ^  the  Hihrevt  s 

*  Of  the  idioms  of  the  Helwcw  some  esa:np1cs  have  been  already 

S*veo»  as  they  occasionally  arose  from  the  oatore  of  the  subject :  the 
llowing  pas.'^ages  will  exhibit  others  *jn  a  clearer  and  more  collected 
point  of  view  ;  and,  to  those  who  are  prrpared  for  i}ie  study  of  the 
3iblCy  will  prorcj^i  triiil,  no  linacccptable  intruiiuctioa  to  it: 

'  Thus»  from  the  rays  of  light  breaking  through  openings,  the 
dawniog  of  the  day  is  caDed  Ipt^^flysy  The  eye^lidt  of 
die  momingi''  Jobf  iii.  9*  -  -  »-« 

*  And  in  the  same  figurative  beautj  of  expression*  a  bird  is  called 
—^^33         **  A  master  of  the  wing,"  FroW  i.  17. 

«  Wine— Q*l     the  bkod  of  the  grape,^  Dent.  xsxiL 

T-  T 

ft  FlamC'^tt^  tiC^S     A  tongue  of  fire/'  Is.  ¥.'34. 
«  The  sea-shore— D'H  flDiS^  *      The  hp  of  the  sca/^  Gci^ 


!•  17. 


IntimaU  fiiendt— nIO  TIO  t  "  The  men  of  my  secret*"  Jolj, 

3UX.  19. 

<  A  slanderer  or  evil  speaker— ^it^^         ^  A  man  of  tongnep** 

P«.  ntl.  II.  '  •  ' 

«  An  hundred  years  old — Hitt'  HNw^p  "  The  son  of  an  hua- 
dredycars,"  Is.  Ixv.  ^o.  » -  * 

«  Threshed-out  com — n2-t3  "  Son  of  the  fioor,"  Is.  xxL  10^ 

*  An  arrow— j-|5J?p-^^  **  San  of  the  Bow,"  Job,  xli.  9. 

«  Sparks— J^C^-i-'jl3  %  **  Sons  of  the  buraing  coal,"  Job,  v.  7. 

*  The  same  mode  of  expression  is  adopted  by  the  Apostle,  as  in 
the  following  in'itance  •*  ye  arc  all  \im  toi;  ^xV;  the  cliildrcQ  of  lightt" 
i.c.  enlighteiud  by  Christianity,    i  Thcss.  v.  5^. 

*  The  hand,  cyt,  face,  &c  arc  sometimes  used  in  a  peculiar  maimer 
by  the  Hebrew??,  cx.gr. 

•iTn  '^nnSli^ll  n^n  ••BehoWl  Thy  maid  is  in  thy  hand," 

i.  e.  in  thy  power.    Gen.  zvi.  6. 

<i     III     —  ■     I  ■     I      II  ■■      i.-i  ■  ■■ 

*  •  Ib  Regimen,  for  HDi?   ■''>g»   t  ^  '^•ff*     0  TlD  ™«  p'^* 

*  ^  In  Rtg.  for  j;}}^^,  from  H.^D 

r  T  T 

*  I  la  Reg.  vit^  on        from  {ind(2^  ^  handmaid*  , 
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«  nin^-bj^  *T  ♦nO'nn*  "tW  lift  up  my  taaa  unto  the 
XiOrd/'  i.e.  I  have  «"\vorii.    Gen.  xiv-  22. 

voder  my  thigh,*'  L  c.  gwear  unto  me.    Geo,  xlfit,  25^ 

'  tnuV^  Vyy2  IK^^n  e^^K     ^v^rv  man  did  mt) 

•  V-:-       T-I  TT-  *  ' 

light  in  hit  Dwn  eyci/'j^*  what  pleated  Juid,   Judges^  xvii*.  <5.' 

We  do  not  think  that  the  author  is  equallf  happy  in  his  ap- 
planation of  some  difficult  passages  of  scripture  i  particularlf 
that  of  Ps.  tzvui.  14.  which  he  thus  tenders :  Though  je 
hare  lien  among  the  pots  {ye  shall  be  as)  the  wings  of  a  dove^ 
which  are  covered  with  silver,  and  her  feathers  with  refulgent 
l^ld."  *  That  is  (says  he)  yc  shall  be,  not  as  when  bond-mea 
sn  £gypt,  among  pots  and  bricks ;  ye  shall  rise  from  this 
pressed^  obscure  and  conUmptibJe  condition,  to  a  free,  splendid  and 
glorious  one  —  ye  shall  be  as  a  dove  whose  wings  are  covered 
with  silver,  and  her  feathers  with  gold,"  Here  (he  ndds)  the 
contrast,  as  to  colour,  is  very  remarkable, — between  the  jjay 
silver  and  gold  plumage  of  the  dove,  and  the  mean  squalid 
appearance  wliich  the  Israelites  nm^t  have  CQiitracted  during 
thc\r  bricl- mo  In  in  lUrvpt.* — Wl  ,u  will  some  of  our  profound 
mgdera  crmcj»  say,  ou  reading  this  wumiiiwjii  ?  i^ttl  # 

-   _.  _.  -  - 

 ♦ 

^ET.  Vni.    A  Jfurney  had  CcrnvfoU^  through  the  Counties  of 

Southampton,  Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset  and  l)cvon  :  intcrspencd 
with  Remarks,  Moral,  Histori  .  Literary,  and  Political.  By 
George  Lipscomb.  Svo.  pp.  361.  5s.  ik^ards,  Riviogtons* 
1799. 

HpHB  scattered  infonnditton»  which  Is  supplied  by  desultory 
^  and  irregular  tours,  can  make  but  little  permanent  addi* 
tioii  to  the  established  stock  of  topographical  knowlegc,  because 
it  seldom  finds  its  way  to  a  rtgulir  statioii  in  the  class  to 
which  it  belongs.  The  journey  of  Mr.  Lipscomb  commencet 
ftrom  Porlchester  castle  in  Portsmouth  harbour,  and,  after 
Having  described  :in  irregiilar  track  through  thi  counties  men- 
tk)ned  in  his  utlc  page,  concludes  in  London  •,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  observations  arc  such  as  the  most  cuibury  view  is 
capable  of  ^ifFortTing.  Indeed,  there  is  ground  for  suspecting 
that  the  vvc  rk.  vk'as  written  at  least  as  much  for  the  sake  of 
cxerci  ,ii  g  a  propensity  to  description,  as  with  the  view  of  im- 
parting useful  information.  Tlic  author  is  (rcqucDtly  lost  in  his 

«  *  1  pers.  sing,  prster.  Uph.  from  QTl  to  rw$  up  QPeMolU 

*  endeaYOurt 
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endeavours  to  ztpkn  the  patlMllc  aad  tfae'soblimet-^TIietBtf 
is  verdant  aa  eternal  spring' and  the  setting  of  the  sun  if 
thus  described:  <  The  glorious  luminary  of  day  descended  widk 
awful  silent  grandeur*  till,  on  a  suddeny  zcsdng  as  it  were  for 
a  moment  on  the  bosom  of  the  mighty  waters^  it  embraced  the 
tremendous  deep,  and  entered  into  "  the  vast  palace  of  dark- 
ness."— Some  of  Mr.  L.'s  rhapsodies  reach  far  beyond  this. 

Among  the  observations  better  worth  notice,  we  find  t!ie 
following  respt  cling  the  Mill  prison  at  Plymouth  ;  the  state  o£ 
which  has  lately  been  the  subject  of  public  and  of  oihcial  dis* 
cussion : 

*  In  this  place  of  conrinotncnt  for  French  prisoners,  notwithstand- 
j'rn-  the  accounts  propni^atLil  to  the  contrary,  we  were  happy  to  find 
the  in  in  possession  of  uiany  comforts  as  well  as  every  necessary.'—* 

We  were  informed  that  a  fever  had  lately  tatade  great  nviget  in 
the  prI«0D,  and  were  not  surprised  to  hear  this,  when  we  walked 
round  the  south  west  wall,  where  tlu"  stench  of  the  sewers  was  into- 
Icrahle.  I  should  not  have  been  tliugr  minute,  it  1  hn(!  not  enter- 
tained a  hope,  that  the  hint  mav  reach  those  whose  pc(  nhar  provInr.« 
it  is  to  regulate  places  of  coninicmeni ;  and  that  they  may  be  lu- 
^        duccd  to  effect  some  beneficial  alteration^.* 

At  Huckland,  in  Devonshire,  the  author  visited  the  church, 
»  and  lub  given  an  account  of  the  monument  placed  there  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Lard  I k.uhfi'i'ld.  In  the  same  sanc- 
tuary IS  ilie  monument  of  the  late  Sir  Francis  Henry  Drake, 
Bart,  and  Mr.  L.  has  copied  the  inscription,  in  which  it  is 
said  that  **  His  descent  was  illustrious,  being  lineally  descended 
from  the  great  naval  warrior  df  the  i6th  century/*  ThiSf 
the  author  observes,  seems  to  contradict  the  accounts  given  in 
the  biographical-  dictionaries,  which  mention  that  Sir  B^ncis 
Drake,  the  circum-navigator,  li  id  no  issue* 

hlr*  Lipscomb*s  account  of  the  wonders  performecf  by  steam 
engines,  at  one  of  the  tin  mines  near  Mevagissey  in  Ccumwail^ 
seems  to  be  worth  extracting : 

<  At  about  the  depth  of  50  or  ''o  feet  below  the  surface,  water 

begins  to  collect,  percolating  thron  fn  the  different  strata.  (The 
uvh9le  depth  of  this  siibtc;  1  ;ii  •  r'u  cavern  is  sard  to  be  120  fathoms). 
The  lower  parts  of  lltc  uiiiie  would,  of  course,  be  overflowed  by  it, 
and  the  working  of  the  ore  completely  obstructed,  if  it  were  not 
constantly  carried  off:*^ht8  process  is  now  performed  by  an  immense 
steam  engine* 

*  The  very  extraordmar)''  $\7C  of  this  stupendous  piece  of  mccha- 
rUm,  which  is  paid  to  have  cost  t\vcTi*y  tlitni-^and  })on:u!8,  induced 
me  to  make  some  enquiries  respecting  it's  force,  powers,  and 
capacity.  •  ~  • 

*  I  was  informed,  that  the  quantity  of  coat  used  to  keep  It  ib 
motion  was  seventy  two  bushds  in*  twenty  lour  hours.   It  raises 
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tucty  three  gallons  of  water  at  every  stroke,  aiiikftprforms  fourtceu 
of  these  motions  every  miimtc.  Tlie  water  thrown  out  upon  the 
tQr&ce,  by  means  of  this  wonderful  machine^  runs  off  like  a  river; 
and,  being  conducted  to  the  mine  before  desckibcd,  under  the  name 
of  the  Happy  Umon  or  Sireani'mmc,  is  there  made  use  of»  to  separate 
the  ore  from  the  -oil. 

*  Tlicre  are  two  enr^incs  of  this  kind  employed,  (hiring  the  wet 
seasons  }  but,  in  the  buninicr,  one  only  is  found  auillcieni  to  carry 
off  all  the' superfluous  water ;  the  quantity  of  which,  upon  an  average, 
dbily  thrown  out,  according  to  the  preceding  calculation,  must  be 
upwards  of  nine  hundred  thousand  gallons.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  wonderful  powers  of  the  machine,  the  nicety  of  its  poize  is  so 
exactly  regulated,  and  ii's  perfection  so  complete,  that  the  slightest 
pressure  made  with  the  pahn  of  the  hand  upor>  a  sort  of  bolt  or  key 
attached  to  a  lax^c  valve,  immediately  suspends  the  operation  of  the  ^ 
whole  $  which  is  again  as  instantly  restored,  upon  the  removal  of 
the  force  applied.' 

In  his  approach  towards  the  capital,  the  author  is  not  a 
little  indignant  at  the  country  scats  which  presented  themselves 
to  liis  view.  He  cnlls  iliem  *  ill  constructcil,  ridiculous,  habita* 
tions,  miserably  stu;  k  together  by  narrow  minded  citizens  ;  — 
among  them,  we  meet  with  all  the  nonsense  and  absurdity 
which  unbounded  folly,  aiilctl  by  tlie  assistance  of  wealth,  cm 
possibly  h.ivc  contrived  : — clTurts,  even  disgraceful  to  the  vulvar 
heads  wliicii  give  tliem  birth.'  Mr.  L.,  no  doubt,  intended 
this  for  satire  :  bui  it  appear^  to  us  to  be  iaiigua^jg  oi  a  lower 
denomination. 

The  attacks  of  Mr*  Lipscomb  are  not  confined  tq  the  thriving 
citizens;  but  the  poorer  classes  of  people,  in  some  parts  cc 
the  country  through  which  he  passed^  are  mentioned  with  most 
unpardonable  contempt.  When  we  read  such  terms  as  *  brutal 

ignorance,*  and  *  almost  inexterminable  Stupidity  of  the  narrow 
minded  boor',  applied  to  Englishmen,  we  can  scarcely  regard 
tbem  otherwise  than  as  extravagant  proofs  of  the  author's  af- 
fectation.    Of  a  similar  nature  is  the  following  irreverent 

mention  of  a  country  chnrch-ynrd,  thoui^h  the  remark  itself 
may  be  true  :  *  the  churcli,  (at  Kingwooi!,)  usually  an  object 
of  curiosity  in  country  pi  iccs,  is  not  at  all  remarkable,  un- 
less for  the  illiterate  nonsei.ic  that  abounds  on  the  grave  stones.* 
In  another  part  of  his  tour,  however,  he  spcnks  of  a  cr  imu  y 
church  v:ird  in  high>sounding  terms  of  sensibility,  and  c^uotcs 
Gray'o  ode.  * 

At  the  conclusion,  Mr.  L.  very  composedly  *  resigns  his  pen, 
with  a  corsciousnesS)  that  not  a  line*  which  he  has  written  can 
wound  the  feelings  of  the  most  delicately  sensible/  We  ap- 
prehend that  there  are  many  who  will  not  agree  with  him  in 
{lis  judgment  of  the  sensations  of  other  people. 
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A«T,  IX.  J^ffJc  through  sonfe  of  the  Western  C^iunlies  of  Englanin 
By  the  Rev.  Richard  Wanicr«  of  Bath*  Svo,  pp«  aiaf*  7  »• 
Boards.   Roblnaoni.  1800. 

^F'HE  con{cmpl-itive  wanderer,  who  is  fond  of  moralizing', 
^  can  without  difficulty  find  a  source  of  reflection  in  any  ob- 
ject which  pmentt  itself  to  his  view.  Mr.  Warner  is  a  scnti« 
mental  traveller  of  this  description.  He  writes  with  little  labour* 
and  seldom  fails  to  improve  eaeh  opportunitv  of  introducing  a 
quotstion.  When  he  rises  early,  it  is  in  ooedienoe  to  the 
veezy  eaU  of  incense  breathing  morn  and  be  airives  at  hi$ 
place  of  repose  just  as  the  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting 
day.*'  Frequently,  also,  he  expresses  his  meaning  in  language 
that  is  more  flowery  than  studied  ;  which  at  first  seems  to 
please  by  the  allurements  of  metaphor,  but  which  will  not  bear 
the  analysis  of  discriminating  tnste.— Mr.  W.  has  however 
rendered  the  account  of  his  walk,  entertaining.  His  local 
dt^scriptions  are  as  copious  as  the  time  employed  in  observation 
would  easily  admit ;  and  though  hio  readers  will  meet  with 
no  ):re.it  depth  of  reflection,  they  will  find  that,  when  not 
an.bitious  of  ornamenting  his  style,  he  can  w  rite  in  natural 
and  aciisible  language.  They  will  also  perceive  that  he  is  a 
well  meaning  and  good  natured  traveller,  who  at  his  out:>et 
wisely  armed  himself  with  a  resolute  disposition  to  be  pleased^ 
whatever  inconveniencies  might  arise* 

The  narrative  Is  written  in  the  form  of  letteti,  which  are 
addressed  to  a  friend  who  accompanied  the  author  in  one  of 
his  preceding  excursions  The  route  pursued  was  from  Bath 
to  Wells  and  Glastcjnbury ;  thence  to  the  shore  of  the  Bristol 
channel,  and  along  the  coast  to  Minehcad^  lifracomb,  Bam« 
staple,  and  Biddeford  :  whence  the  author  made  a  serpentine 
track  acres'^  the  country  to  the  coast  of  the  British  channel, 
and  returned  by  the  way  of  Glastonbury  tind  Wells  again  to 
B^th.  1  be  journey  wns  pfrfornud  uu  foot,  being  a  distance 
of  386  miles,  and  occupied  seventeen  days,  /.  e.  from  the  2d 
to  the  19th  of  September  1799;  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
and  the  unfavourable  weather,  having  occasioned  the  author 
to  direct  his  stef;^  iiomeward  suouei  tiiaa  he  had  originuily 
intended. 

Though  such  an  expedtHen  afibrds  little  opportunity  for  mi- 
nute observation,  yet  Mr.  W.'s  concise  accounts  of  some  of  the 
towns  through  wbich  he  passed  will  be  read  with  pleasure* 
We  shall  extract  his  brief  description  of  Barnstaple* 

*  See  accounts  of  Mr,  W/s  fbtmcr  Toun^  Rev,        Vols*  xxvu 
\ .        i  JL  ^.  9>  and  xxxi.  p.  itfj. 
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*  A  long  hill  now  ^tified  me  w?.h  an  extensive  prospect,  and 
displayed  Barnstaple  and  tbe  country  round  it,  with  some  of  the 
richo  and  fertility  of  Deironshirc ;  a  difiereot  view  to  any  I  )uul 
lutherfo  aeeD»  as  the  Northern  part  of  the  eouiu^-  cxlii^Mis  onlf 
rugged  beauties^  and  majestic  features.  From  this  elevated  spot, 
Barnstaple  appeared  to  t^eat  adxtintage,  situated  in  a  broad  and  fer- 
tile vnle,  which  i-^  hcktd  with  hig-h  hills,  watered  hy  the  river  Taw, 
and  adorned  with  many  elegant  gentlemen's  seats.  A  woolkn  tradcy 
formerly  earned  on  bore  with  considerabk  spirit,  threw  a  large  t«ni 
dT  money  into  the  town,  and  enabled  ita  inhabitants  to  beautify  k 
vritlrnaany  very  respectable  hoiiaes ;  this  trade  has  of  late  failed*  but 
baixe,  sim  stocking,  and  waistcoat  manufactorivS  ^uW  give  life  to 
the  place,  which  contains  above  four  thousand  inhu  it mts.  Kc^ides 
this  tiource  of  wealth  and  population,  the  pleasing  character  uf  the 
country  around,  and  the  comparative  cheapness  of  this  part  of 
£n^land»  have  added  to  its  mhabiunta,  by  indndng  many  independent 
lamilieato  lettle  Here  entirely ;  a  circumstance  that  renders  Barnstaple 
by  far  the  most  genteel  town  in  North -Devon.  It  boasts,  indeed, 
iome  of  the  marks  of  a  metropoh's,  balls  every  fortnight,  and  a 
regular  tlieatre  ;  atul  nothing  is  wantiin^  to  render  it  ri  mpleatly 
a^eeable,  &avc  a  iku/U  pawmmt  /  the  little  oval  pebbles  with  which 
its  streets  are  studded,  being  not  only  extremely  uniavoiirable  to  the 
•hoes,  but  what  is  much  worse,  very  injurious  to  the  feet.  A  noUe 
^ttty  stretches  along  the  river-side  Xq  a  great  length,  terminated  at 
one  end  by  a  handsome  piazza,  over  the  centre  of  which  stands  the 
itatue  of  Queen  Anocy  with  the  foUowiug  iascriptioa ; 

« ANNA. 

*  Inteoecata  6dei  testimonium  Roberti  Rolle»  de  Stevcattonc^ 
Agro  D^voniensiy  Armig.  1708.' 

At  Totnesft)  a  town  vhicH  '.boasts  a  situation  perbapt  ' 
tinrivalled  in  point  of  beauty/  the  incongruous  mixture  of 
Grecian  with  Gothic  ornamentSt  which  the  author  noticed 
in  the  church,  incites  him  to  express  a  wish  that  instances  of 
per>'erted  taste  might  be  htaviiy  taxid  s  which*  he  is  of  opinion, 
would  prove  more  productive  than  any  scheme  of  fitlanoe 
hitherto  practibcd.  Who  should  be  the  assessors  of  such  a 
tax  ?  It  is  to  be  feared  that  they  would  be  troubled  with  man/ 

ti^peals  ! 

A  small  wooden  cut,  representing  the  portion  cf  the  tmck 
described,  is  placed  at  tbe  bcginninGj  of  each  letter;  and  two 
pleasing  acqua'tinta  views  are  -uho  giv^-n,  one  n  representation 
pf  Berry  Pomcroy  Ca5tle  in  Devonshire,  tnc  other  of  Culbone 
church  in  Some ract^ aire. 

Mr.  Warner  has  just  published  a  History  of  Bath^  in  a  large 
4to  ?oiume  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  endeavor  to  pay  due 

Aar.  ^ 
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Akt.  X*  Nan\uiz\'  of  the  D^ortat'ion  io  Cayenne,  and  Shlp^reci  on 
the  Coatt  of  Scotland,  of  J.  J.  J  >b  Aim^,  written  by  himcdf; 
With  ObiervatioDS  oa  the  prcstnt  ?t;uc  of  that  Colony,  and  of 

the  Negroes  ;  and  Account  cf  ilr-  S*tiiatif)n  nf  tlic  deported 
Persons  at  the  Time  of  liis  £»cape.*  8vo.  pp.  282.  5s.  sewed* 
Wright.  1800. 

'T'His  narrative  has  added  to  the  many  instances  before  pub* 

lished,  of  the  rigour  and  brutality  which  Inive  been  exer- 
cised on  the  victims  of  the  rcvoJution  of  the  iM:h  Fructidor: 
(Sept.  4,  1  797.)  but  the  present  :\uthor,  notwithstanding  his 
own  sufFcrlniTS,  professes  to  derive  coDsolation  from  the  com- 
parison of  the  events  of  that  puiiud  with  lauiic  ut  Uie  more 
early  times  of  the  new  republic : 

•  I  know  not,*  he  says,  *  whether  \  zm  deceiving  myself,  but  when 
I  reflect  on  the  great  calamities  to  which  I  have  been  either  a  wit* 
nesa  or  a  victim^  1  imagine  that  I  perceive  a  progressive  dimiDution 
in  the  atrocities  of  which  they  have  been  composed,  if  not  in  the 

phren/y  t^at  hirs  giveri  <hem  birth.  Whether  the  public  delirium 
wji>  f^it:itir  and  st finger  at  the  commeHCcmcnt,  or  whetlicr  the 
auliuirs  oi  our  miseries  were  afraid  agaui  to  act  the  scenea  thai  iiad 
drrady  caused  so  mueh  disgust,  'tit  certain  the  first  were  the  most 
ferocious,  and  that  though  their  rage  by  RO  means  abated,  it  haa 
atill  manifested  itself  in  less  dreadful  conscquenccj^.  Tlius  the  mas- 
tacrcs  of  the  prisons  were  exchanged  for  the  «ybteinatieal  assassina- 
tions of  the  revolutionary  trlbunak,  then  for  the  fusillades  of  the 
military  commissions,  and  th^se  last  for  depprtatiou.  This  Is  cer* 
taittly  a  cruel  amelioration.' 

That  part  of  M.  Aimc'a  namtive,  -  which  describes  the 
Ireacment  experienced  by  the  pertoiu  deported  to  Cayenne, 
corresponds  with  fomjer  accounts;  and  indeed  tt  inchides 
many  particulars  with  which  the  public  were  before  made  ac« 
quainted.  In  such  a  relation  of  sufierings,  it  is  no  donbt 
natural  and  justifiable  that  the  language  6f  complaint  and  in' 
vectlve  shall  often  occur :  but  its  too  gicat  frequency,  instead 
of  producing  the  cflect  Intended,  serves  rather  to  blunt  tlie 
feelings  whicli  a  more  simple  statement  of  such  facts  would 
inevitably  excite.  In  some  instances,  also,  vvc  tiuiik  that  the 
author  has  dwelt  with  too  much  emphasis  on  petty  grievances; 
an4  neither  the  language  nor  the  sentiments  possess  the  ease 
and  spirit  which  run  through  the  narrative  of  M.  Ramjcl  *• 

The  account  of  the  state  and  productions  of  Cayenne  it 
short,  but  worth  notice*  The  decree  which  gave  liberty  to 
the  slaves  at  that  colony,  and  'which  was  hastily  proclaimed 
without,  being  preceded  by  any  of  those  measures  which  pm- 

w  ^  ;  —  — 

"  •  *  iScc  Rev.  VoL  xxx.  N.  c>.  p.  129* 
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Aimers  Narrative  of  the  Deportation  to  Cayennf.  j^g 

dence  tcqulred,'  appear*  not  to  have  added  to  the  happiness  of 
their  condition.  Subsequent  regulations,  indeed,  ha?e  abridged 
thtH  liberty  to  little  more  than  the  name  ;  rs  they  are  obliged 
to  work  at  such  plant.'tions,  and  for  such  wages,  as  the  prin- 
cipal agent  of  government  pleases  to  direct,  and  arc  liable 
to  punishment  lor  nrglect.  The  reflections  of  M.  Aime  on 
this  subject  seem  to  involve  iiiconijibtcncics  : 

*  The  productions  of  Cayenne  are  generally  of  the  first  qnalfty, 
and  some  of  tlicm  are  not  four.d  in  our  other  colonies.  The  cotton 
i»  iu  lu'gh  estimation,  and  the  cofiec  in  elassed  after  that  of  Muka. 
The  roocout  which  is  so  adtrancageously  employed  in  cobiin^ 
flourishes  there.  The  clove  is  cultivated  with  the  ^eate^t  success. 
The  nutmeg  has  been  greatly  neglected  but  there  is  no  doubt  tliat 
it  would  succeed.  The  ciim  imon  ai  d  the  pepper  trees  are  by  no 
means  rare;  the  cocoa  and  liic  vamlla  arc  also  to  be  iound  among 
its  produce.  Lastly,  the  sugar-cane  flourishes  as  at  Saint  Domingo* 
Under  a  protecting  govemmenty  and  v^'ith  a  dtffeient  system,  this 
colony  might  be  advanced  to  an  high  degree  of  prosperity. — Such 
vas  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  colonists  ;  and  when  I  objected  to 
tlic  n)iserie3  of  the  climate:  We  agree,  said  they,  that  French 
Guiuaa  U  the  grave  of  the  Europeans  ;  but  if  it  was  ojore  inhabited ; 
if  a  course  were  given  to  the  stagtiant  waters  ;  if  the  forests  were 
kreUedf  which  intercept  the  circulation  of  the  air,  it  wouM  not  be 
more  unwholesome  than  the  Antilles.* 

The  author*s  escape  from  Cayenne,  his  shipwreck,  the  hu« 
inanity  with  which  the  passengers  and  the  ship's  crew  were 
assisted  by  the  people  of  Fraserburgh,  (near  which  part  of  the 
coast  of  North  Britain,  the  vessel  was  wrecked,)  and  tlie  in- 
trepid exertions  of  one  of  the  inhabitants,  (a  voung  man  named 
George  iVIilne,)  to  which  those  who  escap  ■  i  \\  ;;re  principally 
indebted  for  the  preservation  ui  their  ixvc^i  iorm  au  iatcic:>ting 
relation. 

At  the  end  of  the  narrative^  is  a  list  of  peuons  deported  to 
Cayenne^  in  which  arc  particularized  those  who  have  died  and 
those  who  have  escaped.  By  this  list,  it  appears  that,  of  329 
persons  embarked  from  France  since  the  ist  of  Vendemiaire, 
vlth  year,  171  had  died,  at  the  time  whea  the  author  quitted 
the  colony.  Twenty  four  had  effected  their  escape,  and  tn^Q 
had  been  recalled. 

For  the  convenience  of  purchasers,  who  may  be  desirous  of 
binding  this  account  \\  \[h  the  former  publication.;  on  the  b^mc 
subject,  a  general  title  is  prcfixe.d  to  thii  narrative,  inJcpend- 
ently  of  its  own  title  page.  ^  ^rs 

Aar. 
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Akt.  XT.   CommumeattonthiheBoarJ  jf  yfgrh abate  f  on  Suljecftt 

relative  to  the  Husbandry  and  internal  Inipmvcmcnt  of  the 
Country.    VoL  II.    -410.    pp.  500*    lU  16.    Boards.  Nicoly 

&c.    I  Soo. 

nPHE  title  affixed  to  the  papers,  here  edited  hy  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  is  certainly  morc'  appropriate  tlian  tliosc 
which  have  generally  been  given  to  the  pujlications  of  philo- 
sophical and  other  societies  ;  who  profess  not  to  be  responsil  le 
for  any  of  the  systems  or  statements  contained  in  their  peritxii- 

,  cal  voiumesy  but  only  to  aid  the  di^aslon  of  knowkge,  and  of 
useful  discoMton*  TransacHont  and  Mmcirr^  the  words  which 
have  been  commonly  chosen  on  theseoccastons,  eipress  more  than 
diey  are  meant  to  convey  ;  since  the  essays  and  experiiiieatt 
irecordcd  are  neither  the  acts  of  the  Society  as  a  body>  nor 
always  of  any  of  its  members  ;  nor  docs  the  Society  consider 
itself  as  answerable  lor  rbem,  which  it  otirht  to  be  for  /f/ 
Transactions,  Tn  the  use  of  the  title  Cfmmunicatnns,  there 
can  be  no  such  impropriety.  It  expresses  tliat  the  object  of  the 
Society,  or  Board,  is  to  collect  and  to  disseminate  ilic  hints, 
discoveries^  and  observations  of  experienced  men,  leaving  the 
public  to  decide  on  their  respective  merits. 

^  As  those  establishments*  which  are  calculated  to  enlarge 
the  sphere  and  to  keep  alive  the  ardor  of  inquiry,  may  expect 
numerous  suggestions  relativ*  to  the  professed  views  of  their 
institution,  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  app  arance  of  a  second 
volume  *  of  papers  on  rural  affairs,  published  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture ;  because,  though  the  President  may  complain  of 
the  inadequacy  of  its  funds,  it  enjoy*;  authority  and  a(lva!it:igcs 
not  possessed  by  any  other  Agricultural  Society.  Lord  Souicr- 
ville,  the  late  Presi^lent,  laments  the  hrrrc  sums  expended  in 
pubUcationi^,  and  advises  the  Board  to  iunii  li^  charges  m  thia 
department :  but  this  volome  if  no  evidence  of  ks  having  pro- 
fited by  the  lecture, of  economy.  Elegant  paper  and  typogra* 
phy,  and  well-executed  plates*  make  a  handsome  book*  wluch 
»t  least  does  credit  €0  the  taste  of  the  Board  ;  and  perh;«p8  the 
world  will  not  inquire  whether  this  mode  of  publishing  be 
consistent  with  the  fmanccs  of  the  Society:  but  it  is  more 
inaterinl  to  cotislder  how  far  it  is  proper  that  a  work,  which 
as  designed  for  f  irmer^  and  practical  agrlculturistsi  should 
appear  in  so  expensive  a  form.  Now,  indeed,  most  farmers 
can  as  well  iiftorJ  to  give  a  guinea  for  a  book  as  any  class  of 
s        Majesty's  subjects :   but,  not  being  in  the  habit  of  this 

'  cltgant  indulgence*  it  Is  to  be  feared  that  the  price  of  the 

^  For  VoL  I.  See  Rev.  N.  &  Vols,  xxff  and  xxii 
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Volume  will  operate  as  an  obstacle  to  the  dlssemintition  of  it. 
Public  ntillty  required  a  cheaper  edition.  We  think  also  that 
the  papers  should  have  been  printed  separately  as  well  as  con- 
jointly ;  in  order  that  the  individual,  who  is  desirous  of  in- 
form7.tion  on  a  particular  sulii -ct,  miglit  not  be  obliged  to  pur- 
chase a  bulky  miscellaneous  volume  to  obuin  iti 

In  this  work|  the  Boaid  ctf  Agrkultute  closely  copies  the 
Societf  of  AitSf  Manttfactitres»  and  Commerce  %  tti  pro- 

>  posing  firemiums'of  gold  and  ^Im  medals^  and  selecting  for 
pttbfication  the  most  valuable  of  those  papers  which  h  has 
received.   To  the  plan  of  stimulating  by  rewards,  there -caa 

'  be  few  objections  s  and  medals,  or  equivalents  in  money,  are 
generally  very  convenient  to  both  parrV?;  yet,  in  the  imposirj 
situation  in  which  tlie  Bonrd  of  Agriculture  stands,  it  may  be 
wise  10  propose  other  kinds  of  rewards,  especially  in  the  case 
of  cottage-buikling  for  the  laborious  poor.  This  snhject  has 
not  escaped  attention  in  the  hst  of  premiums  :  but,  if  m  cer- 

'  tain  i^lr^l-oliosen  distticts  the  Society  were  to  erect  a  cottage  aa 
a  paAtem^  the  ,  money  thus  expended  would  perhaps  contribute 
iiiore  effecttialiy  to  the  'domestic  comfort  of  the  poor,  and  in 
course  to  their  virtue,  than  the  distribution  of  a  fewgold  medals* 
The  pattern-cottage  might  have  on  its  front  some  such  inscrip- 
tion as  this :  Erected  by  the  Board  of  AgrUulture^  to  manifest  its 
zeal  in  promoting  the  comfmrtt  of  the  poit^  nod  to  ttimuiate  others 

We  admire  the  object  of  the  second  premium  proposed  :— 
•To  the  person  who  shall  build  on  his  estate  the  most  cottages 
for  labourmg  families,  and  assign  to  each  a  proper  portion  o£ 

Jand  for  tlw  support  of  not  ktt  than  a  coW|  a  hog,  and  a 
sufficient  garden,'i->/i6ff  Gdd  Medal:*  but»  as  many  intelligent 
gentiemen  and  agrlcaltorists  have  expressed  dieii  doobts  of  the  ' 
propriety  of  generally  annexing  so  much  land  to  each  cottage* 
would  it  not  have  been  more  judicious  to  conBne  the  lefraiil 
to  the  greatest  number  of  cottages  with  gardens  annexed  ;  not 
moTf  than  two  beinjT  together  ? 

Of  tlie  list  of  o tiered  premiums,  we  shall  take  no  farther 
notice  than  by  generally  remarking  that  the  objects  to  which, 
they  point  are  jutliciously  cliosen,  as  connected  wuh  the  in- 
ternal improvement  of  the  country. 

Thirty  -papers  on  dificrent  supjects  ate  contained  in  this 
irolnme*^  The  first  is  intitled  Ohmatimu  om  the.varkut  modet 
ef  itedmeig  Lemd  /  by  Robert  Somerviile^  Esq.  of  Haddington* 

In  this  commnnicationy  occupying  113  pages  of  rather  close 
Ictier-preas,  and  ilhietrated  by  13  copper^platesi  the  writer 
presents  a  detailed  account  of  the  various  fences  now  in  use, 
as  collected  from  the  ^ScKDt  surveyai  and  he  states  the 
'  &fiT*F£fi,  180 1.  M  method 
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mnednod  of  electing  them  (0  the  best  adfantage,  together  with 
the  benefitf  and  defects  of  each.  As  also  ooaoccted  with  his 
•ubjecty  to  which  he  appears  to  bare  devoted  much  time  and 
attention,  Mr.S.  invites  the  proprietor  or  occtt|ner  of  a  dis- 

trier,  which  is  intcnrled  to  b  •  ii  closcdj  to  consi'^er— The 
nature  of  the  soil — Its  present  value  and  prob;ibk  increase— 
The  objects  chiefly  requiring  attention" — The  modes  of  inclo- 
sure  suired  to  the  natural  circumstances  of  the  soil,  climate. 
tic. — 2nd  the  mafenuls  lor  making  fences,  with  the  mcajis  of 
obtaining  them.— rit  is  inipossible  for  us  to  enter  into  all  the 
details  of  this  tftatise ;  in  the  course  of  which  the  writer  gives 
a  catalogue  of  Simple  and  Compound  Fences^  afterward  sepa- 
rately discussing  each|  detailiog  their  nature  aod  adiraiita^es»  and 
the  best  method  of  constructing  them. 

In  the  Section  on  Livg  Hedges^  Mr.  S.  gives  the  following 
catalogue  of  Hedge  PUnts  :  but  should  !ie  not  have  inserted 
the  Him  and  the  Aiaphy  whicli  by  proper  management  make 
good  fences,  and  h;ive  omitted  the  mulberry  ant!  gooseberry ^{xt'' 
commended  in  Miscellaneous  Articles y)  at  least  tiU  experience 
had. confirmed  ihc^r  utuity  ia  thii  respect? 

•  1.  White  thorns.  10.  Larch. 

2.  Black  ditto.  11.  Hazel. 

3.  Crabs.  12.  IVivct. 

4.  Briars.  13.  Atlar,  or  alder.  - 

5.  Holly.  .  14.  Elder. 

6.  Beccli.  15.  Whins,  or  fiinCt 

7.  Willow,  _    ^    16.  Branihles. 

8.  Birch.  17.  The  mulberry. 

9.  Poplar.  18.  Misodfaoeotis  artidet.* 

Mr.  S.  also  enumerates  the  ^lifl'erent  kinds  of  gates,  gate- 
posts, and  stiles  i  concluding  wilu  bomc  general  observations 
on  liie  cifects  of  inclosure  on  the  population,  manufactures, 
wealth,  and  public  revenue  of  the  kingdom,  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  demonstrate  that  indosbg  will  teiui  to  tocrcaae 
our  numbers  and  our  resources* 

A  short  Sketch  cf  the  Drainage  and  Im^rovemittt  of  a  Marsh 
mar  \Maraziort,  in  Ctmwalii  describing  a  peeuHenr  Mode  ^ 
taking  of  the  Watery  and  securing  the  Land  from  the  overfimng 
of  the  Sea.   By  Richard  Moyle,  of  Marazion. 

A  piece  of  marsh,  or  bog,  containing  thtrtj-siz  acres,  had 
been  always  covered  by  two  or  three  feet  of  water,  and  during 
spring  tides  was  overflowed  by  the  sea,  by  mesns  of  a  river 
which  passed  through  the  land.  From  the  depressed  situation 
of  the  marsh,  it  was  impossible  to  drain  it  witii  the  aid  of  the 
river  j  aud  recourse  was  liad  to  a  wooden  pipe^  with  valves, 
\  coiuicwtcd 
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■Connected  witb  the  shore  at  the  part  called  half-ehb :  which 
tompletcly  answered.— In  cutting  the  drains  to  this  woodca 
pipe,  a  pot  of  copper  coiiiG,  confalninj^^  about  icoo,  which 
appeared  to  belong  to  the  Emperor  ViLtoriiius,  was  discovered  ; 
and  on  examining  the  different  substrata,  at  a  considerable 
depth  below  the  surface,  willow  trees  and  hazel  nuts  were 
found  in  the  most  perfect  state*  Q>uld  the  placet  which  we 
inhabit  write  its  historyy  what  convobions  and  revolutioiit 
would  it  record ! 

The  third  paper  relates,  In  the  (iottipass  of  a  single  page,  an 
Embanhment  against  the  8ea%  made  bj  Mr.  Tatlow,  on  Lord 
Ashburnhann's  Caermarthen  estate.  This  embankment  was 
effected  by  the  simple  process  of  a  furze  hedge,  seven  feet  and 
a  half  high which  served,  like  the  groins  on  other  parts  of 
the  coast,  to  collect  a  body  of  sand  equal  to  its  height,  and  so 
to  break  the  force  of  the  sea,  and  prevent  its  depredations  on 
»  the  shore .  ■ 

^eritt  tdaiivi  U  the  Farm  at  3«r/c;;;,  in  Kent^  answered  h 
Sir  CAarUf  MidJlam,  Bart. 

A  satisfactory  reply  is  here  given  to  each  question  i  and  the 
COOClnsion  of  the  whole  is,  that)  though  in  raising  to  high  con- 
dition a  farm  which  had  been  much  neglected  and  out  of  hearty 
the  occupier  may  at  first  be  materially  out  of  pockety  the  result  * 
'  of  a  course  of  years  will  be  highly  advantajrcous.    A  con- 

siderable capital,  however,  will  be  requisite  to  bear  the  draw- 
hacks. — ^'Fhc  Tcston  farm  contains  250  acres;  and  Sir  Charles 
States  that,  in  the  Erst  year  of  us  tailing  under  his  manage- 
xnept,  the  whole  amount  of  the  produce  consisted  of  two  loads 
of  hops  from  six  acies»  forty-one  quarters  of  wheat*  twenty* 
neren  of  bArley,  twelye  of  peas,  and  thirty  loads  of  hay  and 
cUnrer;  value  in  all,  six  hundred  and  ninety  four  pounds; 
i^hereas,  he  adds  {  *  I  have  had  on  the  same  farm,  in  its 
improved  state,  nineteen  loads  of  hops,  one  hundred  and 
thirry  qunrttrs  of  wheat,  th-rtv  ^^-fven  of  barley,  one  hundred 
thirry-sfvein  of  beans,  five  thousand  two  hlindred  and  forty 
bushels  of  potatoes,  and  eighty-three  loads  of  hay  :  value  in  all^ 
four  tliousand  two  hiuuired  and  twenty-seven  pounds.* 

Observatuns  on  the  Siate  of  America,    By  William  Strick-  ' 
land,  Esq.  of  Yorkshire.   Received  8th  March,  1 796. 

Mr.  S.  appears  to  have  taken  great  pains  to  collect  Informa- 
tion, during  his  visit  to  the  United  States,  on  the  points  pro- 
loosed  to  him  by  the  Board  as  matters  of  inquiry ;  nnd  his  paper 
18  replete  with  information,  but  not  particularly  interesting  to 
English  farmers.  He  was  desirrd,  in  the  first  pUce,  to  learn 
'  What  woj  ibi  Priet  of  Land  f    On  this  head,  he  informs  us 
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llitt  I  <  In  Ameiica  tkc  price  of  land  it  chtefljr  sfiected^  not  by 
variety  of  toil«  but  by  the  vicinity  of  easy  conveyance  of  the 

produce:— that,  in  Europe,  i:ent  must  ever  be  connected  with 
price }  but  in  America,  rent  is  never  thought  of,  for  land  is 
verf  rarely  let.*  In  New  England,  the  avcncrr  prlc*-  of  land 
i?  4/.  p^^T  ncTf.  Tn  New  York,  (old  settled  country)  3/.  5/.  lod* 
per  acre  ;  and  the  little  land  that  ifl  let  yield*  an  interest  of  not 
more  than  i\  per  cent. 

The  following  remarks  are  offered  by  I^Ir.  Stnclvland,  res- 
pecting the  objections  generally  prevalent  in  Amexica^  against 
renting  land  or  becoming  tenants : 

<  Very  little  land  is  let,  few  of  the  people  bom  Ja  the  coimtir 
being  ever  willing  to  become  teoants,  and  farmers  from  Eaglano* 

who  alone  would  he  tenants  of  any  value,  are  very  few  in  number, 
nnd  those,  aa  far  as  I  can  runJ,  in  general  not  of  a  very  respectable 
description.  Custom  or  ignorance  can  alone  cause  this  objection  |  - 
aince  they  who  purchase  land,  purchase  it  with  money  that  would 
otherwise  afford  them  seven  or  eight  per  cent,  at  the  least;  whereas 
if  they  rented  land,  it  would  be  at  a  rate  that  would  not  pay  more 
to  the  owners  of  it,  than  au  interest  of  three  or  four  per  ct-nt. ;  a 
great  gain  this  to  the  tenant,  who  would  besides  have  many  iadul- 
*  gcncei.  80  great  i»  the  difEculty  of  urocunng  regular  tenants,  that 
people  henst  who  possess  more  land  than  they  choose  to  occupy,  or 
can  cultivate  themselvesa  are  getting  much  into  the  way  of  letung  it 
uj>')n  shares ;  a  system  which  nothing  bttt  eztresse  poverty^  or 
extreme  ignorance,  can  vindicate. 

•  This  evil  ig  rapidly  increasing ;  an  instance  of  this  tenure  I  hate 
before  noticed  at  Doston.  I  have  not  yet  heard  of  any  in  New 
York ;  but  in  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  instances  are  too  frequent  \  to 
tiic  south  of  these  states  I  have  met  with  none* 

<  A  country  thus  occupied  must  ever  be  in  the  vporst  cultivatiiin, 
and  both  owner  and  occupier  in  a  state  of  poverty.  The  terms  of 
this  tenure  are  various,  according  as  agreements  can  be  ixiade }  iti 
sonte  iostaqcest  the  owner  finds  hdf  the  seed,  and  half  the  live  stocky 

'  the  tenant  every  thing  else;  and  he  has  half  the  prodoce;  in  other 
instancefi,  the  owners  find  half  ihe  live  ^tockj  and  have  one*tliird  of 
the  pn 'luce,  &c. 

«  Wauw  of  capital  In  tenants,  the  difficulty  of  procuring  them,  and 
their  ignorance  when  procured,  wan  the  cause  assigned  for  this 
wretched  mode  of  occopatton  ;  but  it  was  ob^en-ed,  that  under  this 
tenure,  the  owner  cot! Id  command  the  mod<?  of  ciJtivatlon  ;  and  that 
therefore,  =;ttcli  landi  were  better  cultivated  than  others :  this,  how- 
ever, presumes  the  laadbrd  to  be  more  intelligent  than  hi&  teuaut. 
The  extent  of  the  evils  arising  from  this  mode  of  occupancy,  many  ' 
parts  of  Europe  sufficiently  dbow  i  wherever  it  is  found,  poverty* 
and  the  worst  of  cultivation  attend  it»  as  ever  must  be  the  case»  where 
the  intercut  of  the  owner  and  the  occupier  arc  at  eternal  variance  j 
herv,  the  own««r  purchases  the  wor^t  oT  ftock,  been  use  it  is  the 
cheapest)  aiid  another  is  to  have  the  ;utii.a^ciucut  of  it ;  aud  the 
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•cenpier  bestows  the  least  labour,  because  another  is  to  have  half  the 
profit  of  it.  It  was  scarcely  to  have  ijcen  expected^  tbat  cuii  a 
system  should  have  crosbed  the  Atlantic' 

In  Dclawuic  and  fviaryland,  the  price  per  acre  is  4/.  17/. 
and  no  where  is  it  higher.  From  a  general  view  of  the  subject, 
Mr.  S«  infers  that    land  in  America  affords  Htth  pleatun  or 
,       profy^  and  appeart  in  a  progress  tf  continually  jfrding  lets* 

Whaf  is  tbs  Frici  ^  Labour  T  u^as  the  next' question.  In 
answer*  we  ais  informed  that,  at  New  York,  a  common 
labourer,  as  one  who  carries  the  hod,  has  4/.  6d.  per  day, 
carpenter*?,  1^/  7  '//.,  masons  and  brick hyf  rs  9</,  and  7/, 
Other  mechiiriics,  about  5/.  '^d.  In  Virginia,  observes  Mr.  S., 
*  every  thing  is  performed  by  the  labour  of  slaves,  except  on 
the  west  of  the  blue-ridge,  where  they  are  not  nun^rrousj 
there  tJic  labour  of  the  white  people  may  be  procured,  during- 
almost  anj^  part  of  the  year,  at  about  2/.  and  their  victuals  i 
where  sla;res  art  doomed  to  toil,  the  freeman  holds  bbour  to 
lie  a.  degradation.  Virginia  is  in  a  rapid  decline,  brought  on 
by  her  adherence  to  so  pernicious  a  regimen/ 

From  the  author's  recapitulation  of  the  price  of  agricultural 
labour  in  the  different  States,  he  deduces  the  general  '  average 
to  be  IS.  Tld.  in  summer  and  i/.  5*1/.  in  winter.'  Formerly,  he 
says,  all  circumstances  considered,  wages  were  nearly  alike  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic;  and  the  price  of  labour  having  risen 
in  Europe  of  late  years,  be  is  of  opinion  that  they  are  again 
nearly  on  an  equality* 

The  next  question  u^as ;  vihat  Cineumstanct  it  it  cwing^  thai 
Eight  Sushils  of  Wheats  rmstd  by  dear  Labcur^  are  a  prcj/ttdhh 
Crop  in  the  central  States  f  The  Fad  it  curious*  It  is  obserred 
in  reply  that  agricultural  labour,  as  is  shewn  above,  is  not 
dear,  at  least  not  so  as  to  affect  the  price  of  the  product.  Mr* 
j      8*  thus  recapitulates  the  produce  of  the  several  states: 

'  RsCAPlTVLATIOIf. 


,  . —      .  ^ 

In  the  state  of  New  York  - 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela-') 
wave,  Maryland    •    -  j 
Virginia  (cast  of  the  Blue  ridge, 
Ditto  (west  of  ditto)    -  • 

ducc  oi  wheat. 

Ivlaize. 

1,  ■ 

Buck  wheat. 

Bushels. 
I  a  per  acre 

8  ditto 
7 

la 

*5 

15 
30 

25  oats 

3J 

-He  accounts  for  this  smallness  of  the  average  product  by 
circumstances  which  arc  not  much  to  the  credit  and  honour  of 
the  United  States,  whose  constitution  is  scvereiy  rtpiobated. 
^  M3  At 
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As  the  present  state  ot  our  country  makes  a  large  importatioa 
qf  corn  necessary,  and  M  much  will  probably  be  brought  to  us 
from  Arnica,  the  foUowitig  particulars  respecting  die  mode 
of  separating  die  grain  from  the  straw  id  Virginia  mj  not  bt  - 
uninteresting : 

*  The  uie  of  the  flail  h  scarc^  known  here  i  almost  all  the  wheat 

IS  trodden  out  in  the  field  by  horses  upon  the  bare  sandy  soH*  with 

wlixh  much  uf  it  r^f?'?  incorporated,  ana  aftcnvnrd^  ?s  «k'paratcd  from 
it  by  sieves,  or  some  <uh(.r  means  that  answer  \  Uc  purpose  ;  tli<^'  con- 
sequence of  this       that  a  cousidcraolc  quantity  of  du&t  adiicixa  to 
the  sorfiue  of  the  grain,  and  insinuates  itself  into  the  groove  on  one 
side  of  it«  so  that  no  art  can  enurely  clear  it  away  ;  and  thence  I  am 
,    told  millers  are  unable  to  make  superfine  flour  from  Virc^inian  wheat ; 
and  oil  that  account,  that  it  bears  a  price,  inferior  to  what  the  quality 
would  othervrise  demand.    A  weevil,  or  some  other  insect,  grestlj 
infests  the  wheat  of  this  state  when  in  the  straw,  whidi  makes  it 
necessary  to  tread  it  out  as  soon  as  possible  after  harvest ;  and  this  ti 
frequently  attended  with  inconvenience  and  loss.    In  unloading  the 
wheat  of  this  state  from  shipboard,  or  otherwise  working  among  rt 
in  the  granaries,  the  people  employed  are  frequently  &o  afTtctcd  with 
^prickiing  or  ntttlws  on  the  &kio,^s  to  be  upabk  to  go  on  with  their 
work,  bnt  withont  Deingi|Ue  to  sj^cpnnt  ^r  the  cagse  of  it.  I  recoU 
lect  a  similar  circamstai|ce  happening,  in  unloading   vessel  laden  with 
Virginian  wheat,  ^omc  years  since  ^t  I-ivtrpool,  when  it  wns  said  to 
be  caused  by  a  minute  insect.  Oats  are  nut  cx^msivcly  cultivated  in  any 
pait  of  America,  and  arc  every  where  bad;  but  those  of  this  stale,  of 
the  worst  possible  quality  ;  the)*  have  certainly  kernel  sufficient  to 
eii  '  \    lu  m  to  vegetate*  but  sre,  notwithstanding,  light  as  chaff. 
The  cukivatcd  oat  appears  again  retuniing  to  the  original  grass* 
I  never  saw  any  o3t«!  that  would  he  marketable  in  England,  except 
some  in  the  German  tract  i^i  Pennsylvania,  and  they  would  admit  of 
comparison  with  such  only  as  we  should  esteem  very  moderate.* 

To  the  question  concerning  cuiuvation,  lue  iuiiuw;n^  wa^ 
add^d : 

TUf  hushoMdrji  of  every  country  Jepen£n7  mojtly  on  tie  market  for 
tattk  Md  theep^  am  nuool ;  how  far  it  tb*  had  cubure  of  jtmerka  otvti^ 
to  a  wa$U  of  ibem  f  It  there  a  demand  for  Irrf,  mutton^  and  wool,,  m 
any  quantities  for  exportation,  or  athertvtse  ?  j4nd  how  far  Jets  the 
existence  of  these  circumstija^n^  ia  the  vicituiy  of  large  totuju^  remedy  iucb 
kad  rultivation 

In  answer,  tliio  list  cf  piiwcs  is  given  : 

•  J 794,  Scpt^fmber.  New  York  city.  Beef,  3^  tW-^o  SItV*; 
mutton,  3|  [Id.  i  veal,  5  to  ^'^^^d.;  lamt^  per  quarter  2i. } 
pork,  5  ^%d, ;  pigs,  Hve  weight,  a*<f.  per  lb.  butter,  u  t{d»  i 
new  milk,  3^  ^\d.  per  quart  ;  chickens,  10^.  to  t/. ;  hay,  2/.  5/.  tO 
2/.  \6s.  3</.  per  ten;  wfuat,  5/.  -'//.  ;  barley,  3/.  ll^dL;  msizCs 
a/.  9  V. ;  rye,  V*  >      ;  <'^ts,  is.  H-^J.  per  hu-'heh 

«  New  YorH  <.tate.  ^  iitef,  3  ^\^d. ;  mutton,  2lj^d. ;  butter,  o^.  5 
wheat,  rj.  ^j\J,  J  pair  of  gopd  oxeo,  five  or  six  years  old*  from 
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13/.  roj.  to  14/.  \2(.  /.  ;  ihrcc  years  old,  6/.  I^r.  per  piir.  Fat 
aheep  vvliich  may  weigh  i^ib.  per  quarter,  6/.  ^d,  caciij  wool  of 
good  staple  41b.  perlueoe,  u,  ^\d.  per  lb.' 

A  farther  detail  of  prices  is  givenj  to  which  the  foliowin|; 
remarks  are  subjoined : 

*  From  the  above  detail  of  prices,  it  will  not  only  be  evident,  that 
the  demand  for  exportaliot)  must  be  greater  than  the  supply ;  but 
that  the  coasumptibo  of  the  great  townif  affords  a  price  more  than 
aufficient  fiir  all  the  articles  that  are  carried  to  them.   A  verjr  large 

proportion  of  the  supply,  1  oth  for  exportation,  and  the  corsnmption 
of  the  large  towns,  is  brought  from  very  great  distances  ;  cattle  from 
the  Cliencssce  country  on  lake  Ontario,  and  from  Kentucky,  into  the 

^  neighbourhood  of  Phuadelplu'a  ;  the  former  not  leaa  than  nx  hundred 
miles  the  latter  about  seven  or  eight  hundred.    The  chief  part  of 

.  the  ft^)ur  comes  in  barrels,  from  the  heads  of  the  rivers  that  fall  into 
the  Atlantic ;  and  some  by  land  carriage,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Fort  Pitt  to  Philadelphia,  a  dislauce  of  three  'hundred  miles. 
That  a  supplv  in  itself  moderate,  when  compared  with  tlie  va^t  extent 
of  country,  soould  be  collected  from  such  great  distances^  is  sufficient  " 
proof  that  the  large  towns  have  no  beneficbl  cficct  on,  or  power  to 
remedy,  the  ^  bad  cultivation  of  the  country^  even  in  their  own 
vicinity,'  , 

The  remaining  questions  letpected  the  spontaneous  Grctuih  of 

'i>er  in  Americn;  Ttmoihy  Grnss\  the  Suppfx  cf  Great 
Jh-it(iin  ivith  Hemp  and  Oil  Cahis  from  America ;  the  Extent  of 
the  F  rati  ice  of  Irrigation  in  the  States  ;  and  the  Influence  of 
Indigence  among  the  Poor^  in  prcntotin^  Emigration  beyond  the 
fountains.  From  Mr.  Strickland's  replies,  it  appears  that  oil- 
cakes, but  not  hemp,  may  be  procured  from  America ;  thae 
irrigation  is*  little  practised  $  and  that«  at  to  indigent  poor* 
there  are  none  in  the  United  States :  for  he  observes : 

'  In  a  country,  where  in  every  part  the  dciaand  for  hbonr  greatly 
exceeds  the  supply,  where  wages  are  high,  and  provisions  not  in  , 
proportion  to  them,  no  one  can  want,  that  will  labour ;  and  the  ablet 

who  refuse  to  work,  will  there  meet  with  no  support.  In  the  conn* 
try,  I  ntvcr  hrard  of  poor;  in  the  great  tovvuii,  there  is  a  reception 
for  aucli  as  want  it :  in  which  are  a  few  people,  chiefly  negroes  and 
foreigners*  whom  |the  accidents  to  which  the  lower  dassea  are  liable 
Ip  a  town*  or  the  diseases  of  a  new^clinsatc,  compel  here  to  seek  a 
refuge.  These  poorhouscs  are  either  maintained  by  a  tax  on  the  in- 
habitants, or  more  geneially  by  the  corporation  *^f  the  towUf  or  by 
^he  state.  * 

*  None  en^ra^c  to  the  .fironticrs  beyond  the  mountains*  txceft 
culprits*  or  savage  back-wood's  men,  chiefly  of  Irish  descent.  This 
line  of  frontier-nien,  a  race  possessing  all  the  vices  of  civili/cJ  and 
•avage  lffe»  without  the  virtues  of  cither  ;  affording  the  singular  spec* 
taclc  of  a  race,  seeking,  and  voluntarily  sinking  into  barbarism,  out  of 
the  $Utc  uf  civilized  life;  the  outcasts  of  theworldisnd the  disgraceofit| 

we 
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■It  to  be  met  with  on  the  wcitcm  fiontterat  firom  Peaiiiy]mi«« 

inclusive,  to  the  farthest  south.' 

Perhaps,  a  subject  of  the  Unitexi  St  ites  may  not  be  pleased 
with  the  general  completion  of  these  observations:  but  they  bhew 
at  least  the  innpres&ion  which  a  survey  of  America  would  iiave  on 
an  Engtishmaa  1  and  thej  are  cakolated  to  repicas  diat  ardour 
for  ctnigration  across  the  Atlafitic»  which  some  Euiopeant  may 
be  supposed  to  cherish.  The  learned  in  Amfmca  will  |vtdbablf 
take  some  notice  of  the  paper.  We  have  giten  numeroua 
mtracta' from  it,  being  desirous  not  only  of  exhibiting  its 
substance,  but  of  doing  this/  as  £ur  as  we  were  able,  in  the 

words  of  its  sensible  author. 

Account  of  same  itUtresting  Experimtnts  on  the  vanoui  Mdodes, 
§f  raising  Turnips*    By  Mr.  W.  Jobson« 

It  is  here  conjectured  that  a  heavier  crop  may  be  raised  by 
sowing  in  driUs,  at  27  inches  distance,  with  dung  immediately 
beneaui  the  plants*  than  in  broad-cast:  but  farther  experi* 
meats  tbsn  those  here  recorded  are  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
laet  Mr.  Jobson  allows  that  there  are  some  adrantages  in 
sowing. turnips  broad  cast. 

Accmnt  of  Herefordshire  Breeds  of  Sigtpf  Cattle^  Herset^  on^ 
Jlogs,    By  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  of  Elton  near  Ludlow. 

Much  useful  information  is  here  piven  rehitive  to  the  Here- 
fordshire stock  and  mode  of  husbandry  ;  with  hints  on  grazing, 
and  some  remarks  on  the  size  of  anim  il^,  in  opposition  to  cer- 
tain statemcnta  of  XJr.  Culley.  Mr.  iv.  appears  to  be  an  accurate 
obseryer,  and  writes  to  instruct;  but  he  is  perhaps  too  pariiaCL 
to  large  stock. 

Et^mmnUs  m  fMng  Sieep ;  fed  with  Oil  Caktt  M  JBmuu 
mixed  i^ether. 

Mr«  Green,  the  communicator*  assures  the  Board  diat  the 
sheep  fatted  in  this  way  paid  him  wonderfully  well. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Campbell^  at  Fort  Mitrlhrtt^h^ 
miith  an  Account  of  Seeds  sent  by  him^  by  the  ^h  cn  Itidiaman. 

This  paper  is  more  cilculatcd  for  a  botaincJ  than  an  agri* 
cultural  society  \  and  we  do  not  perceive  of  what  use  it  can  be 
to  farmers,  nor  how  it  can  advance  the  internal  laiprovemcnt 
of  our  northern  isle.  In  fact,  its  object  is  to  promotr-  the 
transfer  of  the  useful  trees  and  plaiitt  of  Sumatra  to  our  West 
Indian  colonies,  and  to  the  continent  of  America.  The  seeda 
•eiit  home  by  the  Queen  were  those  of  the  cordage  palm*  the 
caroinium,  the  copaya,  or  oil- nut  of  the  Maln\$,  the  ttak,  the 
soy  bean  of  J^pan,  and  thr  catupa,  a  dclLate  fruit  lately  dia^r 
covered.  It  'vill  be  for  Government  to  consider  how  far  the 
importation  of  te.tk  timber  from  the  East  will  answer  for  the 

navy.  The  Auteiligcoc  writes  oi  this  paper  asserts  that  *  a  teak 
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ship^will  run  three,  four»''or  five  times  as  Idng  as  an  osk  ont^ 
witDout  material  repair/ 

Account  of  Experiments  in  cultivating  Rice^  brought  by  Sir 
John  Murray  from  India.     By  the  Right  Uon.  Sir  Joseph 

Banks,  Bart.  K.B.  aiu!  P.R  S. 

Tt  is  necessary  for  us  only  to  report  the  result  of  these  cxpe^ 
riments  :  viz.  tliat  the  dry  or  moiuuain  rice  will  net  produce 
grain  in  this  climate.  Sir  J»iscph,  however,  tliiiiks  that,  as 
the  quafitiLy  of  tlic  blade  wai  uiicomniouly  great,  'it.  is  not 
impossible  that  it  might  be  advantageous  to  sow  it  as  food  for 
cattle ;  for  a  very  large  pro  ponton  of  stock  might  certainly  btt 
maintained  upon  an  acre  of  iti*. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Cattsf  $f  Blight  in  07feotf  foMch  occasumei 
the  Failure  of  the  Crop  in  the  Summer  of  1 795  ;  mnih  Observer 
tionSf  and  a  Mode  of  preventing  a  Repetition  of  the  same  EvSL 
Also  an  Acatini  of  the  Ortt'hi  and  Increase  of  ^.miit  Balls y  Ver- 
miny  ifc.  By  Robert  SomcrviUe^  Esq.  Surgeon  jst  BattaUea 
8th  Fcncible  Regiment. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  observing  that  this  paper  is  %'ery 
proiix.  As  Mr.  Somcrville  was  writing  for  farmers,  who 
compose  not  the  most  reading  class  of  men,  he  should  have 
been  more  aware  of  the  probability  of  tiring  their  patience.  He 
tells  us  thatj)y  the  help  of  a  microscope,  he  hat  discoveied 
-that  the  caoR  of  smut  in  wheat  is  an  insect  resembittig  the 
wood-louse,  though  infinitely  smaller -but  how  is  this  insect 
to  be  destroyed  ?  By  having  recourse  to  the  old  method  of 
brining  or  pickling; — so  thnt  th-  farmer,  after  having  read  a 
long  paper,  is  left  to  pursue  his  accustomed  habits,  and 
to  resist  his  old  encniy  by  old  measures.  A  new  infusion, 
however,  not  hurtful  to  vegetation,  is  recommended,  instead 
of  the  common  lixivium  j  composed  oi  Baroadoes  aloeSj  tobacco^ 
and  helehore  powder :  but  the  author  endeavours  to  render  a 
more  essential  service  to  agriculture,  by  a  recipe  for  destroying 
.the  smut  producing  vermin  on  the  growing  crop;  viz.  to  dip  a 
l^rge  woollen  cloth  in  the  preparation  of  aloes ^  &c.  above  meo- 
tiOBCd,  to  weight  it  properly,  and  to  drag  it  backwards  and 
forwards,  up  and  down  the  ridges  of  the  wheat-field*  Thiff 
operation  must  be  performed  in  drv  weather. 

Experiment  to  ascertain  the  Ej^t:acy  of  Mr.  Davis's  tiew 
Method  of  cleaning  smutty  IVheat,  JBffstracted  from  the  Mmutit 
of  the  Board, 

Tiic  Board  resolved,  on  this  experiment,  that  Mr.  Davis's 
discovery  was  highly  useful  and  important. 

Oburvntiont  on  Embankments^  explaining  the  Nature  and£0i* 
itruetton  ^  those  eeJeuInted  fir  reclaiming  Lands  frem  the  Sss, 
Jrom  Riven,  andjrm^  Loke/f  9r  for  Pf  eventing  Encr^achmenttt 
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mnd  guarding  agauist  Inuudaiiotn  ;  nxuh  Retnarls  on  some  Em» 
kaniaunii  already  exeaHti.  By  Rt>bcrt  Beatsoni  of  KUrie>  Esq* 
iaie  iif  His  Majesty -i  Corps  of  Ropl  Engineers. 

Tbb  psper  is  divided  into  four  sections.  The  first  treats  of 
embanking  in  genora),  In  which  the  advantages  and  impiofc- 
nents  to  be  obtained  by  i|  are  suggested.  The  second  refers  to 
embanking  against  the  sea.  Tiiis  requires  the  strongest  and 
mn^r  fxpcnsive  worVs.  and  Mr.  B.  recommends  the  bank  or 
moutnl  to  be  made  two  feel  higher  than  the  li'^hest  spring  tide 
is  known  to  flow.  Tlie  mode  of  constructing  the  dyke  or  bank 
•s  also  dciailed.  in  the  third  section,  which  treats  of  embanking 
agauist  rivers,  the  methods  of  preventing  encroachments  on 
adjacent  lands  are  described  \  with  the  means  of  protecting 
fthoie  lands»  and  the  adjoining  level  country,  from  beiijg  over*' 
iowcd  when  the  water  rises  above  its  ordinary  level.  The  last 
aectson  points  out  the  mode  of  constructing  embankments 
againat  lakes*  of  which  the  waters  rise  in  winter  and  subside  ia 
summer ;  as  is  the  cnse  with  Icughs  in  Ireland  and  ScotJaod^ 
and  with  the  mTCS  in  the  North  o\  Er.  ^larul.  Persons  who  arc 
interested  in  euA^nnkments  may  employ  their  time  to  advantage 
in  consulting  this  memoir, 

Efuiyon  the  various  Alodts  of  bringing  Land  into  a  Staff  Jit 

i    for  Cultivation^  and  improving  its  natural  Froductkns.  l>y  James 

V  Headrick* 

SeTCiity*fQiBr  pag^s  are  occupied  by  this  communication  ^ 
wluch  would  have  made  a  very  respectable  pamphlet*  if  printed 
•eparately,  and  the  subject' of  which  required  the  most  ex* 
tensive  distribution.  Our  agricultural  readers  will  lament 
that  it  did  not  constirure  a  distiact  publication^  when  they  arc 
informed  that  its  object  is 

*  To  point  out  the  physical  obstacles  wiiich  impedf  the  cultivation 
of  land,  the  means  of  removing  these  obstacles,  and  the  various 
methods  by  which  the  land  may  be  brought  from  a  state  of  wa«te 
into  a  state  of  fertility  and  production. 

*  Jo  the  progresi  of  this  paper,  soils  of  every  kind  will  of  course 
]>e  considered,  the  m<vlo  of  itrtprnvemcnt  that  ndapted  to  their 
climattTre,  local  srtuatioti,  and  the  objects  to  which  the  land  is  to  he 
applied.  A  few  experiments,  with  a  view  to  delect  the  cause  cif 
atcrility,  and  consequently  the  meant  of  giving;  feitility  to  toiUy  w3i 
be  enumerated,  and  the  most  successful  methods  of  bringing  peat** 
hogs  into  a  itate  of  cuHivation,  will  be  pointed  out.' 

We  have  not  <;pacf  to  render  iusticc  to  this  in^etnous  paper 
by  analysing  it. — On  the  subject  of  the  improvement  of 
mosses,  it  concludes  with  obscrviiig-that  *  it  surely  must  rc- 
ioice  the  he.irt  of  every  pood  man  to  bp  informed,  tint  mosses, 
wijieh  feccm  to  be  intended  as  scabs  and  blisters  upon  the  fair 
face  of  nature,  are  actually  converted  into  her  fairest  and 
most  ferrik  spots*'  > 

OhservatknM 
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Obserwttioni  on  ike  Gtuseif  atidPrewnthn,  of  Curi  m  PnUiotH 

By  a  Farmer, 

Various  papers,  have  been  wrUt^n  ind  transmitted  to  agii*  . 
cultural  societies  on  this  subject.  The  notion  that  this  disease 
propagates  itself  by  contagion  is  here  combated  ;  and  it  if 
observed  that  whatever  renders  a  crop  poor  and  weakly  if 
most  apt  to  produce  it;  so  that  in  a  great  measure,  or  perhaps 
entirely,  the  curl  proceeds  from  this  cause.  i.  Ground 
altogether  unBt  for  potatoes.  2.  Imperfect  culture.  3.  Small 
footst  or  too  small  a  proportioa  of  strong  roots>  ^  4.  Sets 
taken  from  roots  that  have  sprouted  early,  and  firom  whidi  the 
germs  have  been  ni.bbed  off.  5.  Too  much  or  too  little  dungv 
6.T00  deep  as  well  as  too  shallow  plantin^:^.  7.  Whatever  injufcs 
the  new  plants  or  sets*  8. Ground  too  stifl^»  or  which  after  plant- 
ing hns  been  prt^se.M  down  too  hard  on  rhe  sets.  9.  The  state 
of  the  weather  while  the  trop  is  young ; — are  enumerated  as 
causes  of  curl.  Hence,  if  it  be  not  a  disease,  but  only  an 
accidental  debility,  it  is  to  be  prevented  by  a  complete  attcn- 
tioh  to  ali  those  circumstanccii  which,  we  arc  taught  by  expe- 
rience, are  essential  to  the  good  cutture  of  this  useful  plant. 

On  Irrigaiicn,  or  vfotering  Land,  By  Joseph  Feunay  oC 
Baddley»  near  Namptwich. 

As  an  inspection  of  the  accompanying  plates  is  necessary  to 
thoroughly  understand  this  paper,  we  cannot  offer  a  satia- 
factory  analysis  of  it  to  our  readers. 

Experiments  nvith  Salt,    By  Mr.  Joseph  Fenna. 

Ir  is  Inferred  from  these  experiments  that  salt  jnay  he  of 
service  111  the  preparation  of  fallows,  in  rainy  seasons  un- 
favourable to  tiie  plough  :  but  then  great  quantities  must  be 
used.  As  an  assistant  or  stimulus  to  vegetation,  it  appears  to 
be  destitute  of  every  good  property }  and  to  be  unworthy  of 
notice  as  a  manure  in  any  hind  of  process* 

Fffect  of  the  Eqtdsthm  Palustn  upm  Dramt.  By  the  Ri^ 
Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart*  Sec. 

This  plant,  by  its  singular  mode  of  und«r«giottnd  vegeta- 
tion, tends  to  ch oak  up  covered  drains;  as  was  experienced 
in  some  that  were  made  under  the  dirf-ction  of  Mr.  Farcy  for 
the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Sir  Joseph  mentions  the  evil  in  order 
that  it  may  be  prevented,  which  can  be  effectually  done  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  casting  the  «We7-  into  open  drains. 

Observaiiom  on  the  Effect  vtfhicb  Carriage  Wheels^  with  Rmu 
tf  d^eretit  $hapes^  have  on  the  Roads  s  respectfully  stAmtttd  t9 
,  fhe  jipprchation  of  the  Board  of  jlgrietdture^  and  to  the  considera- 
fion  of  the  Legisla$uref  By  Alexander  Cummbgi  Esq.  ?.R.S. 
^inburgV 

Moat 
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.Most warm]/ do  we  applaud  the  Board  for  inviting  discu^ 
lion  on  a  subject  of  sucli  national  importance  as  that  on  which 
this  paper  treats.  Country  gentlemen,  and  especially  the 
trustees  of  turnf  ikc-voaus,  rcijaire  to  be  instructed  in  the 
scientific  priucipie^  oi  wheels,  aad  of  road-making  ^  for,  if 
iktj  wera  properly  enlightened  in  these  rcspecti,  cb(ty  could 
BK  endnitt  tho  mfuenc  nuitaqcot  which  are  observable  on 
OMrlngb-ways,  nor  a2k>w  the  coadi  to  be  tuuiecessarily  pnhrerizeil 
a*d  &mtyft^  by  wheelt  that  seem  to  be  conttmeted  on  pur-, 
pose  to  deaK>Ush  the  hardest  materials.  Our  road-waggoiti^ 
which  carry  tht:  greatest  weight  of  any  Und  ve  hicles,  have  in- 
deed bread  wliecls,  but  they  arc  not  fat.  Their  fellies  (or 
ftlloes)  resemble  a  section  of  the  central  p'.rr  of  a  doubly 
cone,  by  having;  a  proitctinj^  stre  ik  in  the  middle,  which  com- 
pletely frustrates  the  desl^ni  of  the  legislature  in  allowing 
bruad  ivhecls  to  pu&s  on  p  iyiug  a  iess  toll.  They  have  the 
appearance  of  broad  wliccU,  but  they  in  effect  are  narrow  | 
and  diey  should  be  prohibited  as  speedily  as  possible.  A  coo* 
MdentMsn  of  the  principles  established  by  Mr.  CummtDgt  in 
this  ingeoiotts  aod  philosophical  paper*  must  teod  to  thia  effect* 
tttd  to  the  correction  of  other  errora  obsenrable  in  our  wheel 
carriages.  Mr.  C«  shews  that  wheels*  of  which  the  outward 
tims  are  sections  of  a  cone,  more  obstruct  the  draught  and 
are  more  injurious  to  the  roads,  than  those  of  which  the  rims 
are  cylindric  !!.  It  is  observed  in  tavourof  csl'mdrica!  runs,  that 
they  advance  ia  a  btr^i^zht  line  ;  that  they  have  no  friction  nor 
rubbing  at  the  circumference  ;  do  not  increase  friction  oa  the 
axb  i  have  no  pressure  against  the  linch  pin  i  have  no  tea* 
4tnKj  to  displace,  break  the  texture*  or  retard  the  coocretioa 
wad  iadnration  of  the  parts  on  which  they  roll ;  and  that^  ad« 
vancing  m  a  strmgit  ewrse  with  the  least  posaible  resistance^ 
tbey  serve  to  improtpc  the  roads,  to  relieve  the  cattle^  and  to 
preserve  the  tirce  of  the  wheels.  On  the  contrary  anUai 
rims  require  a  consrant  force  to  confine  them  to  a  straij;ht  line, 
%^hich  force  creates  a  rubbing  and  friction  on  the  rim  ,  they 
increase  the  fiiction  on  the  axis  ;  in  dry  weadicr,  tiiey  pul- 
verize the  best  materials  ;  in  a  comprcsbible  state  of  the  nsads, 
they  derange  and  brx.dk  liie  texture  of  tlic  parts  i  they  iiicrca>e 
the  labour  of  the  cattle,  and  promote  the  weaiiog  of  the 
tires. 

It  evidently  foUowi,  therefovey  ^hat  certain  advantages  are 
to  be  obtained  by  the  substitution  of  the  former  for  the  latter* 

Mr.  Cumming  calculates  these  advantages,  and  is  anrpriaed 

that  the  bent  axis  and  oootcal  nms  shoiUd  be  conttiutcdt  espe* 
tiaUy  on  tucnpike*roads. 
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ta'die  Appendix  to-tlib  vatuablc  paper,  the  audieif  contsiids 
for  roadt  that  are  level  in  the  middle^  t>f  ia  «iffidcnt  space  for 
all  carriages,  and  properly  abutted  £(yas  to  prevent Itiie.iafieral 

rxtcnsioii  of  tlic  materials.    On  t!us  pomt,  we  nre  not  exactly 

prrparcd  to  coincide  with  him:   but  wc  entirely  join  with 
him  in  urging  the  necessity  of  legislative  authority  to  prevent 
■the  ose  of  any  oiher  broad  wliftls  than  suc!i  as  arc  truly  cv!in- 
.dricali  with  a  smooth  ilat  nni,  .ind  the  head^  uf  the  uah^  level 

with  the  tire.     «      .  .  * 

To  this  paper  is  anbjoined  a.  ^hort  Aecvunt ,cf  ExpenmenSf 
§n  Bread-vtbeeM  Carria^Sf  atUtkei hejwi  the  beard  of  Agri* 
cidtun^  on  the  iZtb  day  ofMarch^  and  on  the  y>th  of  May^  il^p 
by  the  Same. 

These  experiments  seemed  to  impress  conviction  in  favour 

of  the  cylindric;i!  rims. — We  presume  that  the  rapid  glance, 
"  which  we  have  taken  at  this  communication,  will  induce  all 
our  philosophical  country-reatlTS  fo  study  the  whold  of  it. 

Dacription  of  Lord  Somervi/u's  Drag  Cart^  See.  and  the 
'Method,  of  adjusting  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Load, 

Uua  inventtcm  of  the  late  preiideot  is  aenttooedibj  Mr. 
ia  the  fevegoing  paper,  as  a  very  important  discovery :  but  we  ' 
Wpreeluded  from  |iviog  a  description  of  it  by  our  inabiUty  to 
copy  the  plateS>«-The  same  also  may  be  :;a:d  of  tlie  following 
articles,  giving  an  account  of  his  Lordship's  ^wo  furrow  Siving 
and  IVlMel  Ploughs^  at  nine  Inches  atid  a  quarter  Furro^f  in^the 
fA'jr;— and  of  Mr.  Di,'i'ict*f  Hiwd-Hce. 

Letter  from  John  Talht  Dtilon,  Esq.  At.  R.  /.  A,  Under 
Secretary  to  the  Bcnrd^  to  Lord  Sqnurville^  reiptcting  the  Fleeces'  of 
the  Spanish  Al.n  Sheep. 

The  object  of  this  letter  is  merely  to  correct  an  error  re- 
specting the  weight  of  the  fleece  of  Marino  -  sheep,  in  the 
author's  ^ravds  through  Spain,  &c.  published-  ia  London^  in 
1780b 

Letter  from  Sir  John  Catt^  Bart.  M,  P.  en  the  Smut  u 
Wheats  Blights,  and  the  manner  in  which  plants  ore  nourished. 

Sir  John  is  of  opinion,  that  smut  is  occasioned  by  cert&in 
animalml.i  <^cposhffd  in  the  husks  which  cover  each  grain, 
about  the  time  when  the  wheat  is  in  bloom  : — but,  as  t^nimal- 
cu!a  attack  not  vigorous  but  ilisr.iscd  plants,  should  he  rot 
have  gone  one  step  farther,  and  have  considered  the  origin  of 
this  evil  as  some  injury  which  certain  plants  receive  from  oold 
sights,  or  other  causes,  while  the  wheat  is  ifi  bloomi  when 
it  is  kn^ifii  t^\fi  in  the  tcndcrest  ^tate,  and  by  which  the 
circulation  the  juices  is  obstructed?  It  is  worthy  of  remark* 
in  corroboration  of  this  notion^  that  smut  prevails  more  in  one 
*  fcar  than  in  another^  when  no  precaution  is  taken* 

A  Ledger 


On  Clay  and  Marie.  Mr.  Josiah  Rodwell,  oi  LivermcrOt 
9ear  Bury,  Suffolk. 

Mr,  Rodwell  received  the  gold  medal  for  tliis  commanica- 
tlon  I  which  informs  us  that,  by  a  pkntifol  appKeation  of  clay 
and  marie  on  poor  dry  headi  ianclt  he  to  greatty  improved  aa 
catate  as  to  raise  its  rental  from  150].  to  700I.  a  year* 

On  Provincial  Farming  Societies* 

This  essay  recommends  the  institution  of  small  agricukural 
Societies ;  and  some,  we  are  told,  are  already  formed  on  the 
pbn  here  suggested. 

On  the  Improvement     British  West* ,      .  ,  , 

This  paper  contains  a  Kleetlon  of  kttere  from  a  numennia  • 
correspondence,  to  the  conteon  of  which  we  cannot  minutely  > 
attend.  It  concludes  with  remarks  hy  the  late  president,  whose 
opinion  on  this  subject  we  shall  hereafter  lutve  occasion  to 
notice,  in  our  account  of'  a  separate  publication. 

On  hm  ReH'^vmys.   By  John  Wilkes^  £sq.  of  Meailiam« 
The  utility  of  an  iron  road  or  track  for 'the  wheels  of  cap- 
rlageSt  made  on  a  perfectly  inclined  f'lane^  may  be  easily  oon* 
ceived  ;  and  where  such  road  or  rail-ways  are  practicablCj  WC 
should  suppose  that  they  would  be  soon  adopted* 

The  xxxth  and  last  paper  Contains  jin  Abstract  of  Baptisms 
and  Burials,  in  Rour  Parishes  of  Fifty  Counties  in  England  ;  col- 
lected by  Sir  John  Call,  Bnrt.  and  ct>mmunlcated  to  the  Board  ^ 
of     griculture,  witli  an  Address,  dated  21st  Feb.  1800. 

The  result  from  these  abstracts  is  that  our  population  Las 
increased  and  is  increasing. 


As  the  Board  of  Agriculture  occupies  a  most  dignified  and 
conunanding  situation,  it  may  be  supposed  to  invite  comma* 
nicattons  superior  to  those  which  are  ofiered  to  any  ofter 
Institution  of  a  similar  kind.  It  will  not,  perhaps,  be  able  to 
gratify  exorbitant  cxpectatbn  :  but  many  of  the  papers  here 
offered  to  the  public  arc  highly  interesting  and  important; 
and  the  whole  contribute  to  form  a  volume  which  all  impar- 
tial critics  will  deem  an  augmentation  of  the  cradit  and  the 
merits  of  the  Society. 
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Art.  5CII.    Sermons  of  the  late  Rev.  jfohn  Touchf  A.  M.  Miuister 

'  of  Abcrloar  and  Muillach,  Banffsihirc  ;  revised  by  his  Son,  tiic 

RcT.  Vf  Touch,  late  CliaDlain  in  hiB  Majesty't  Nayy.  ^  In  three 

Volumes.  VoL  I.'  incluoin^t  in  the  Preface,  Memotra  of  the 

Author.  8vo.  pp.  590.   i%*  bound.   Scott.  1800. 
■  • 

/^NB  onlf  of  the  thtee  Tolumes  aboTe  announced  is  tieie 

^  delivered  to  the  public :  b'ut  the  two  others  are  to  follow, 

*  as  soon  as  health  enables  the  editor  to  resume  his  studies*' 

Whatever  allowance  it  may  be  requisite  to  make  for  filial  par- 

tLilities,  it  miist  he  acknowl.^gec!  rhnt  t!if  nccount  which  is 
here  *_;n;en  of  the  dtxeascd  writer  of  these  sermons  is  amusing 
and  instructive,    la  the  cariirst  period  of  his  public  ministry, 
he  was  appointed,  by  the  Ge?ieral  Assembly  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  picacher  in  a  popuWus  but  detached  district,  (Plus« 
cardine,)  in  die  county  of  Moray  y  and  it  Is.  rather  surprizing 
to  be  told  of  the  extreme  ignorance  which,  so  few  years  back, 
prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  SMisk  territory ;  evea 
so  far^  that  '  they  were  totally  unacquainted  with  the  Bible, 
.and  strangers  to  every  doctrine  of  natural  as  well  as  revealed 
religion.*    Happily,  however,  *  they  were  docile,  obliging, 
and  mild      and  by  prudence,  resolution,  and  dilipjence,  Mr. 
Touch  effected  ;i  threat  aitcr:itlcn,  and  appears  to  have  dwelt 
anujiig  them  with  lurmon"  and  ufility,  till  both  he  and  they 
reluctantly  yielded  to  a  mandate  which  nominated  him  to  a 
'  •iP^riS'h  in  Banffshire.    Here  he  continued  his  activity,  and  was 
«  ^ff%iartlcularly  successful,  in  this  and  another  district,  in  checking 
'  the  progress  of  popery.   During  these Jabours,  an  unsolicited 
preiCntation  was  sent  to  him  for  the  living  of  Aberlour,  where 
he  lestded  in  amity  and  high  esteem>  during  almost  thirty 
-  yesri.'  Here  the  editor  observes : 

*  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world,  but  I  can  declare  with  troth* 
that  I  have  never  yet  found,  ia  any  country  parish,  either  abroad  or 

in  Britain,  so  much  religion  on  rcasnr.cd  principles,  and  without  cani^ 
such  a  perfrrt  knowlcdi;e  of  every  duly  nun  <nvc  to  God,  to  society, 
and  to  tiicm^lves,  sucii  a  liutiacl  aud  univcrsai  ac(^jajntance  with 
the  hi«tory  of  Christianity,  and  of  all  religions  and  nations,  as  I 
found  among  the  well  taught  and  enlightened  country  people  of  that 
congregation.' 

A  royal  presentation,  however,  removed  the  author  to 
Mortlach,  an  adjoining  parish  :  in  which  new  situation,  though 
advancing  in  life,  he  cont'.rucd  bis  vigihnce,  and  witnessed 
the  good  effects  of  his  labour  i  till,  debilitated  by  ?^  stroke  of 
the  paisv,  lie  died  in  October,  17B0,  in  the  8ot!i  y  ar  of  hig 
•  age.—  i  fie  preface  roru-ladcs  with  a  character  of  the  autlior  in 
lUjOFcrcnt  relations  and  ciri.umdi<iucc:»  of  life    »an  account  which 
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places  him  in  high  esteem  while  living,  and  intitlcs  him  tO 
honourable  remembrance  now  that  he  is  departed. 

The  eight  sermons  which  follow  gccm  to  indicate  the  tongue 
and  the  pen  of  already  speaker  and  writer.  The  manuscripts  ia 
general,  .we  are  told,  were  left  in  a  very  unfinished  state,  and 

flainly  shewed  that  there  was  no  intention  that  any  of  them  should 
e  published  to  the  world  :  but  the  editor,  tn'the  hope  that  they 
might  be  acceptable, '  and  for  several  private  reason^'detCfmlned 
to  send  a  few  of  them  to  the  press.    The  first  reprcsenlSi  with 
energy  of  diction  and  of  sentiment,  the  ministerial  duty  and  cha- 
racter ;  tlie  tlircc  following  treat  of  public  worship;  these  arc 
succeeded  bv  two  on  the  txceliei'ce  of  the  R'::f:teous.  and  one 
on  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  •,  on  e<ich  of  which 
subjects  we  find  sensible,  practical,  and  uniautcd  reflections. 
.  The  l^st  sermon  bears  rather  a  singular  title ;  <  Christ  did  not 
die  for  all  men  i*— a  proposition,  surely,  not  very  cnUvcntng^ 
'  xior  comforting ;  but  this  intelligent  and  spirited  preacher 
M'as  probably  a  systematical  divine,  and  that  system,  whidkhe 
'  had  embraced,  no  doubt  appeared  to  him  the  language  of  reason 
*  and  scripture. — We,  however,  regard  the  volume  as  not  pro-  ' 
'  perly  the  subj^-ct  of  much  critical  remark;  and  wt-  refrain 
.  from  farther  reflcctiooi;,  wlien  we  find  that,  according  to  a 
}^\nt  mentioned  above,  the  pulilication  has  a  charitable  design  : 
being  intended  to  assist  some  descendants  of  the  author,  who, 
ixi  \\ic  decline  of  life,  have  been  deprived  of  their  property.— 
i  .May  the  event  prove  favourable  to  their  wishes! 

Art.  XIII.     The  Pronunciat'ton  of  the  Engfuh  Language  vimlicatfd 
from  imputed  Anomaly  and  Caprice ;  in  Two  Parts,  with  an  Ap- 
pendix.   By  the  Rev.  James  Adams,  S.R.E.S.    8vo.   pp*  i64» 
Priiktcd  at  Edinburgh  ;  London,  sold  by  Booker. 

"IT  seems  by  no  means  necessary  that,  bemuse  the  Inhabitants 
of  Great  Britain  and  France  are  uniiappily  ai  war,  thcf 

should  therefore  each  be  hostile  to  the  other's  language.  Butji 

tongues^  no  doubt,  in  one  respect  or  another,  have  their  ad vati- 
.  tages,  althougli  the  French  appears  to  have  a  nominal  superiority  i 

by  the  universal  currency  which  it  has  obtained  in  Europe*  The 
,  author  of  the  present  work,  however,  is  offended  (not  toia^f  « 

exasperated)  at  i^s  pretensions. 

*  Let  French  (?nys  I  e)  Iiave  its  due  and  Umited  aierit:  let  it 
,    serve  as  a  humble  handmnid  to  our  hncrunpre,  and  general  pursuit  of 
.literature;  but  Heavens  foibid  its  becoming  cur  n!it<trc^s,  and  ohjA-f 
,  ,  of  main  aileution  !    Lur.^  has  it  aimed  at  universal  monarchy  m 
ijETurope,  by  dimiiiishingjme  sway  of  Latin,  and  still  endeavours  to 
cast  a  general  blur  oaCngliah,  Gtitmin,  ftc«   The  last  soauuer,  a 
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WtU  knovn)  teacher  in  London  published  a  plan  of  universal  lanvuave 
p-ufteJ  on  the  French,    It  merits  the  scorn  of  cvei')'  lititon  :  cr^ii^cti' 
on  such  a<atock,  this  tree  of  literature  will  thrive  no  better  in  Britain 
(ban  the  accurKd  tree  of  liberty.*  ' 

The  (ir^t  part  of  this  work  Is  styled,  *  an  analytical  procesf 
Respecting  elementary  combinations  and  variations,  chiefly  con* 

fined  to  monoiiyllabks  the  second  is  *  an  investigAtirn  cf  pro- 
sody in  nil  the  multiplifd  forma  of  words,  syHabJes,  Greek  and 
Lufin  aiudopy,  &c.'  — llicse  subjtfcts  Mr.  Aiiuns  endeavours  to 
explain  and  i!Iu  tr  ue  by  a  variety  of  remarks,  which  may  engage 
the  r!ttcn*ion  of  the  r^-  'dfT,  nrcnrJin^  to  t)ie  rules  ;iml  principles 
advanced  ;  and  aUtuti-.ii  iiJUf»t  h<'  giv^rn,  cr  ll  esc  winded  words 
and  letters  will  almost  insensibly  ciuuc  his  grasp. 

Mr.  Adams  expresses  his  dislike  of  the  •  term,  or  rnthcr  the 
abuse  of  the  word,  r*rf/»r/ofl,  which  (says  he)  in  English  gram« 
'  mars^  espectallf  such  as  are  written  by  the  Frenchi  isrrr  carried 
to  an  absurd  excess.  Here  the  teachet  stops^  and  rhinks  his 
solution  satisfactory  nni!  full  \  when  interrogated  on  the  cause 
ofmeftkn^  he  submissively  answers  he  c^r^not  tell ;  and  being 
urged,  ignorantly  asserts,  that  it  is  -r  -cfrmbfe  im.icy  or  rapri- 
€kus  ufc  -f  English  proNUficiafi  ":.' — It  is  impracticable  for  us, 
however,  ro  enter  into  an  CAaminatiun  of  thi^  wri^tcr's  theory, 
or  in.ieed  to  recite  the  leading  principles  rn  uhich  he  founds 
,  the  analysis  and  solution  of  many  cii.ui|^cs  and  diilicuUics,  held 
forth  as  indefinable  and  capricious. — We  respect  a  kind  of  pa- 
triotic zeal  which  he  displays  on  the  subjects  and  we  concur 
in  the  censure  of  those,  grammars,  compiled  particularly  by 
rtie  French,  which  are,  he  says,  *  replete  with  erroneous  prin«- 
ciples,  false  £nglishy  limited  and  defective  rules  $  and  discover 
inattention  to,  or  ignorance  of,  that  direction  of  reason,  in 
English  pronunciation,  which  frequently  piys  more  regard  to 
the  import  and  origin  of  words,  than  to  gioiplc  elementary 
powers.* 

As  languages  were  not  originally  formed  by  rcnson  nnd  rule, 
it  is  wonderful  that  they  have  been  «o  well  preserved  and  re- 
duced to  their  direction ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  as  true  of  the 
English  tongue  as  of  others,  *  that  the  presiding  genius  of  the 
language  is  not  actuated  by  Ihere  anomalous  caprice  :*  but  some 
persons  wilt  ask,  where  is  the  residence  of  this  presiding  gc- 
irius?  others  will  reply,  the  court  and  its  environs;  to  which, 
others  again  will  no  doubt  atUi  that  courtly  conversation,  how- 
ever it  may  have  been  deemed  fashionable  r.p.d  polite,  has  been 
often  and  greatly  defective  in  correctness  and  purity. — Diticrc  r.t 
languages  require  a  ditTerenre  of  construction  ;  yet,  accorrling 
to  the  regulations  wLich  gratvjmanaiis  prcitribe,  in  all  tlj^re 
are^  and  must  be  anomalies  or  exceptions  i  to  reduce  the  num*' 
Ret.  Fbb,  1801.  *  N  .  ber 
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6f  which,  and  to  liberate  the  English  tongne  from  tlie 
general  charge  of  being  discordant  and  lawless^  form  the  de* 
fiign  of  this  author,  which  he  prosecutes  with  assiduLty  and  . 
fervon  For  a  more  p^trticular  view  of  his  metliod  atid  success^ 
we  nre  oMiped  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself :  but  we 
inust  nor  iuv'n  to  observe  that  this  perform^r.ce  is  *  an  extrnct 
cS  a  former  artcnipt  presented  in  Latin  and  French  three  years 
past,  now  reduced  to  a  more  re«iul?r  pl.in,  divt-strt!  of  foreign 
lliattcr,  JHid  the  tiisplay  of  satiric  ;!  laiicv,  to  wl.ii  h  repeated 
chjlleii^i  6,  ar.il  formal  defiance  of  aaswciuj^  cuiiuiiua  objcc-  * 
.tions, — gave  birth.'  His  British  spleen,  however,  he  acknow« 
legos,  is  now  moderated  : — *  If  now  and  then  (s^iys  he)  I  dropt 
some  remains  of  former  satire,  and  sinister  comparison  against 
the  fashionable^  easy^  pcl'uhed^  nervous ^  most  regular  otid  um/arpng 
Gallic  tongue,  it  is  not  to  depreciate  its  real  merit,  but  to  bear 
down  the  unjust  reproach,  (chiefly  made  by  OUr  tirals  the 
F.encli,)  of  iini-nitcd  anomaly  aiui  caprice.* 

W  e  tuultl  (H  putc  some  ol  this  writer's  remarks,  but  wc  have  ' 
neither  incliiiation  nor  leisure  to  notice  more  than  a  few  j— as 
for  instance,  tlic  word  jyrop  or  syrtdp^  which,  he  says»  *  is  a 
Greek  word,  per  /;  Greek  (up.silou)  su-io-pion,  not  pcr^  Greeks 
as  the  French  name  it^'   deriving  it,  we  suppose,  from  * 
Xvf'jBf  irahof  ^nd  Osroc,  juccuj  : '  but  we  should  rather  incline, 
with  Dr*  Johnson  and  others,  to  regard  the  term  as  of  Arabic 
extraction,  and  to  Spell  it  s/rup  or  sirop.     In  another  place, 
when  selecting  some  monosyllables  to  which  objectioa  might 
be  made,  he  remarks  tfr.t  they  arc  drawn  from  other  bn- 
guage«?,  and  he  procerus  to  amuse  himself  and  his  reader  with 
•  'tiie  word  <  C'^f,  a  modern  vclilcle  •,  the  inventor  (he  adds)  may 
answer  fi-r  the  name,  pcthaps  the  contrast  of  //"c,  {diince)  made 
him  prefer  the  vaaical  part  oi  ^li^U   (to  Uugii),  wiach  is 
German.* 

The  Appendix  forms  a  dissertation  *  on  the  dialects  of  all 
nations,  and  a  vindication  of  that  of  Scotland/  It  is  peculiar* 
liveljf,  and  wc  may  add,  scnsibiej  and  it  shews,  as  well  as  the 
former  part,  that  the  author  is  not  unacquainted  with  learned 
subjects:  but  it  will  doubtless  be  deemed,  at  least  in  some 
inst-!ict  s  fanciful.  The  laticr  characteristic  may  perhaps  ap- 
pe  ir  from  the  following,  as  he  terms  it,  *  singular  com -lusion, 
founded  on  fact,  that  wili  curry  wUh  it  surprize  and  convic* 
tioji  ;*  viz. 

«  Those  lnnp;uagcs  wc  no».v  most  notice,  and  admire  as  most  re- 
duced to  art  aud  bcbl  suited  to  the  car,  are,  perhaps,  the  most  cor- 
rupt and  disguised,  I  mean  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  such  among 
the  medem  tongues  as  are  nearest  formed  on  their  model:  that  thosey 
which  we  &08t  overlook  and  deipisf  within  our 
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less  corrupt,  and  approach  nearest  to  the  original  hnguage  of  mani 
for  that  language  must  be  deemed  most  amuttive  to  originality^ 
Into  which  ml  other  languages  may^e  radically  reaolved,  and  conse^ 
quently,  with  sonrte  allowance  of  change^  was  the  very  ipeedl  of 
Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise.  Tlic  question  has  been  often  af;kcd, 
what  that  language  was  ?  A  learned  Etymologist,  in  the  time  of 
(^ccn  Elizabeth,  wrou  a  Jul  to,  to  prove  that  it  wa»  pure  Welch* 
Mot  only  the  assertion,  but  the  my  problem,  is  ttill  received  with 
laughter,  to  whicli  I  expose  myself  by  not  letting  loose  those  muscles 
which  exhibit  the  impression  of  ignorance  joined  with  surprize,  for 
that  is  the  source  of  this  weakest  passion  of  man,  laughter,  which  is 
no  confutation  of  error.  A  philoinpliic  pause  will  create  doubt,  and 
doubt  may  produce  a  problem,  and  problem  be  supported  with  spe« 
caout  reasonsy  tending  to  point  out  a  hidden  truth,  that  the  teamed 
Welshman  soared  aboVe  the  reach  of  vulgar  prejudlae  and  ignorance.' 

We  ahall  not  contest  the  point,  whether  Welsh  was  the 
first  language  of  man  ;  nor  «r!it!t!ier,  beartn^^  as  Mr*  A.  says* 
much  radical  resemblance  to  Hebrew,  it  be.  not  the  second 
least  corruption  of  primitive  I'anguage.— This  honour  of  ori' 
gimi/i/y\  ascribed  to  the  Welsh,  the  author  is  willing  tliey  ^ 
should  divide  with  the  Gaelic  of  the  Highlands,  and  old  Irish. 

Mr.  Adams  declares  tint  he  had  not  read  Mr.  Sheridan's 
Dictionary  till  after  he  had  finished  this  work:  which  he  men- 
tions to  ward  off  the  charge  of  pillaging  from  that  performance^ 
which  some  persons  miglit  be  inclined  to  advance. 

1  he  price  of  this  work,  omitted  in  the  titie-pagej  is  , 
3s.  6d.  Hi  • 


Art.  XIV.    History  of  Great  Britain^  from  the  Revolution  to  the 

Access^  of  the  Hqase  of  Hanover*  By  W.  Belsham.  8vot 
ft  Vols.   las.  Boards..  Robinsons.   1798*  * 

SSTBRAL  years  have  elapsed  since  the  author  of  these  volamet 
became  known  to  the  public  as  ati  historian,  andi  we  have 
hid  more  than  one  opportunity  of  doing  justice  to  his  merits 

in  that  character.  In  the  year  1 793^  he  published  Memars  ^ 
the  Kingti^ Great  Britmn  ^ tbt  Hotue  of  B r u f is wic- Lunenburg^ 
and  terminated  his  narrative  at  the  death  of  Gforgc  the  Se- 
cond f  :  intimating  his  intention  of  resuming  his  labours  at 
some  future  period.  This  promise  was  fuhillcd  in  1 795,  wh^a 
Mr.  B.  present to  the  world  Memoirs  of  the  Retgn  of  htS 
present  Majesty,  to  the  Session  of  Parliament  ending  in  1793^; 
and  he  executed  this  arduous  and  delicate  task  with  consider- 
able spirit  and  ability.  By  a  retrograde  motion, .  he  now  offers 

*  We  regret  that,  by  aome' accidental  circonistanee»  these  ^dt^xad 

have  remained  thus  long  overlooked, 
f  See  M.     n,  u  wd.  mi  p*  143.       %  lb*  vol  xrii.  p>  itu 
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to  us  a  view  cf  cur  bistorv  from  the  Rcvolutuni  to  the  accession 
of  the  House  of  Hanover^  the  point  at  which  he  began  his 
Bifcorical  career. 

Of  lliis  very  important  period,  various  accounts  have  ap« 
^artd  ;  and  of  btc  our  attention  h  s  been  directed  to  the 
works  of  S<  ineivlHe,  Coote,  and  Lord  IJolinj^broke,  (a-c  allude 
to  that  Nobkman's  Letters  lately  published,)  in  wldch  th« 
events  of  the  reigns  rf  King  Willi-m  and  Queen  Anne  arc 
discu«?ed  in  an  accurate  ;)nd  suiisl.ictory  n^ann  r.  Tliis  cir- 
cnmst..i.ce  will  account  for  our  not  dv.-rlling  so  \o:  <^  on"  tlic 
tuuject  of  tliis  article,  as  the  work  iisclf  and  the  p-  riod  which 
it  illustrates  would  otherwise  hive  tctnpted  us  to  have  done  ; 
and  we  shall  concent  ourselves  with  making  a  few  extracts,  to 
enable  our  readers  to  form  a  competent  opinion  of  the  contents 
of  these  volumesy  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  exe- 
cuted. 

*  In  relation  to  the  present  volumes,*   ^Ir.  B.  <  !i3crvc8  in  hit 
preface,  *  it  must  fufficc  lo  tp.y  tli:;'  thf  ;.  itht)r  h  i^  deviattd  little,  if 
:it  all,  from  his  orii^inal  plm.    AVhcre  he  has  varied  from  tlie  carl'cr 
hi-toric-s,  he  has  i;ot  nititly  referred  lo  but  quoted  his  authorities  ; 
«'hich  arc  chiefly  Sir  Jt»hn  Dalrynr  Ic  and  Mr.  Marpherson ;  to  whom 
the  pubh'c  owe  gtrat  obligation  for  their  ioterefting  and  important 
Con  niunicatiuusj.    Ralph  vi  a  vast  ktiirelioit»e  of  historic  iofonnatioof 
and  hiS  niinnte  and  lauihil  ie  accniney,  :u  an  unualiil,  makes  ample 
compensation  io:  hia  iitciaiv  uefecta,  ijis  cajitioua  ci)mn,cnt5i,  nnd  per- 
verse paradoxes.    E;ih(jp  liurutl  is,  i^r  tlic  ir.ost  pari,  higidy  tn- 
tataining,  notwithstanding  his  vanity*,  his  n  -  lt;;ence,  his  credulity-^ 
and  hit  prejudices.    Placed  in.  the  nuvi^t  of  th«-4Mcene8  which  he  deli- 
neates  with  a  iwirjh,  not  u  fr,.biL,  petiLiI,  he  has  evidently  no  restrves 
or  di^"!;'::»t  ;  and  tl.ou;jh  ljit>  at:i!.o!av  is\i:v  'lender,  unsupported 
by  any  concnrreut  ttitiuion),  yet  is  his  hi  tory  such  as  every  suc- 
ceeding writer  with  caution  »;  rty  gvcaijy  a>ail  hinu^tlf  of.    Tindal,  an 
obsequious  Whit^  devoK/i  to  iI.l-  politics  of  the  Court,  contains  very 
valuable  materials,  a!t)ion;j:h  thrown  t;)j;ethtr  in  a  sort  of  chaotic 
mass  at  once  unanimafcvl  and  u;.;.i  ljL,h:ci;ed,     Smollet  had  unques- 
tionably talents,  l»ut  hir  :;tnuis  was  eiiliiciy  turned  to  the  low  and 
the  ludicrous.    Of  the  di^nltv  and  beauty  of  historic  composition  he 
bad  no  conception  ;  and  much  K:ih  could  he  boast  of  possessing  any 
portion  of  its  yll-.'.rv.idlng  and  .philosophic  r.pirit.    H's  work  is  a' 
dall  and  v>rtcn  m  .l:^:.;riiit  i.i/iiip".(!pir.,  eqtM  ly  dcstifute  *  f  fn'^tr 'ictlon 
or  of  amusement.     I'U'*  Pm  l  uuncntwry  Debiites  and  Journals  si;|>»dTcd 
an  inexhaustible  fu'.d  of  matter;  and  the  State-papers  oi  Colc, 
Haidwiek,  Lamhcrti,  &c.  have  been  conlulted  with  much  advantage, 
A  multitude  of  inferior,  but  by  no  means  unin  portant^  publications 
have  also  been  p-ni  vd  with  no  liitie  care  and  assiduity  ;  such  as  the 
Vcmoirs  of  the  D'.kc  of  L;  rvrk,  of  the  Marqn's  de  Fet^qntercs,  M. 
dc  Torcy,  M.  du  Viilar.v,  M.  Mc.  ua jcr,  l^'ciiard'n  Life  ot  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  Dachess  of  Marlborough's  Narrative^  Colonel, 
ttonk's  Kegutiatiooa  in  Scotla{«i>  Lord  Baicarrat'c  Letter  to  King ' 
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Jotics,  &c.  Sec,  and  numerous  qugUtUMif  made  from  them,  at  -mil 
appear  in  the  course  of  the  work.  afier  tiiU  the  pre«;ni  If  istory 
bestiU  censured  an  **de(icienc  inatithorities/'  the  author  will  sile<nly 
and  pn'^fently  await  the  puhlic  award ;  not  being  apprtbciisive  that 
any  ot  the  r acts  rccorfl-tt  in  it  arc  Ukcly  cvea  ty  be  questioned*  aod 
mucff  lcs3  liable  to  be  rcMt'.J..* 

As  introductory  to  iij^.  proposed  liistciry,  Mr.  B.  givc'S  a  short 
,  view  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Reigns  of  Charles  XL  and 
James  }  and  in  his  arcout^t  of  the  dishotiovrabSe  conduct  of  the 
Ibrmcr  sovereign  in  selling  his  neutrality  to'  Krance  for  a  pen- 
sion,  he  makes  some  remarks  on  the  part  which  Russel  and 
.  Sydney  acted  at  that  period  »  en(ic.\ souring  to  justify  the  in- 
trigues carried  on  between  the  French  .Atnb 'ssador  and  the 
JVlembers  of  Opposition,  and  tf.t:  great  sums  of  i'  rcnch  gold 
which  were  d'sti i'  Jtccl,  *  with  tiie  anproS'.tio:)  cf  even  f'lch 
men  as  Rusacl,  Sydtiey,  an;!  i^ollis,  in  order  t  >  a-jconptish  4 
great  political  purpose,  which  u  ^li  tpp  ly  was  not  to  bi  cll'cctcd 
by  more  open  and  honorable  means.'    Mr.  R.  .\r(j;ufs  oti  the 
plinciple  tiiat  'virtue  is  itsdf  founded  on  uiiiiiy,  zud /h.it  Ue 
SND  if  not  it  hi  utiimatefy  saerifieid  to  tht  means/    Here  we 
cannot  altogether  coincide  with  the  author*   This  'may  be^  and 
no  doubt  often  is,  the  m^iaim  of  the  PoUtiHany  but  we  do  not  see 
that  it  can  ^cord  with  the  jiid)trhent  of  the  Msmlist.  In  the  in* 
stance  in  question,  the  application  of  this  prindple  might  be 
conducive  to  good  :  but,  wlien  it  is  niu  into  action,  it  may 
as   frequently  lend   to   evil  ;  and  it  certainly  comprehends 
witliin  itself  a  licence  of  the  most  dangerous  latirurle.  No 
stern  inoraHty  can  exist  with  it,  atui  almost  any  atrocity  may  be 
p.i! listed  by  it.    Mr.  B  is  indeed  aware  of  tlic  abuses  to  wliich 
it  is  liable,  but  contends  that  nevertheless  it  is  in  its  own  na- 
ture incontrovertible.   This,  then,  is  to  consign  the  admini- 
stration of  the  most  potent  and  delicate  medicine  to  the  hands 
of  the  ignorant  and  unprincipled  quack. 

llavlnc:  detailed  the  circumstances  of  misconduct  which 
jnarkrrd  the  reijioof  the  weak,  s m^^uinary,  and  infatuated  James; 
and  vvliich,  united  with  the  prudence,  patriotism,  and  valour 
observable  in  the  Prince  of  Orange,  conferred  on  him  that 
crown  which  the  estates  ol  the  kingdom  dec!  1  red  to  be  vacated; 
the  pic  scat  \vrit;tr  concludes  this  period  ot  his  history  with  the 
folio wint^  reflfTtion  : 

<  Such  was  the  expedition  and  such  the  f  tcllity  with  which  a  revo- 
lution was  accomplished,  which  in  it*  cot»equences  mtnt  be  acknow« 
ledged  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  in  the  annals  of 

Histoiy.  Fiom  this  period,  a  government  was  euahlished,  which 
h  id  for  its  basis — \vli.«t  no  other  [govern mciit  had  ever  before  expressly 
a  ssumed — the  natural  and  UTiaUer.abk*  '"'^1'^'  of  mankind.  From  this 
apjriod,  the  jgrand  (ju-.ation,  whethcrgov  crumcnt  ought  to  be  exercised 
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for  the  advanttge  of  tlie  go^rnors  or  the  governed,  was  finally  de*  « 

cidcd.  Gf>v<rri wrt  was  by  the  hlglifr^t  authority  allowed,  and  even 
virtually  aiiiettcd,  to  be  a  trvft.  And  the  inicrcnce  could  not  with 
any  degree  of  pUu!>ibil>ty  be  dtspuitd,  thai  the  men  in  wliom  this 
trust  w  veRt«d,  by  whatever  names  or  titles  t^ey  nay  bedntiiiguiihed» 

ARE  ULTlUATKtiY  KStPONSlBLfi  TO  THB  COMMUNITY  FOft  TJCB 

pROPt^   EXKRCltE  OF  IT.' 

The  Bentiments  of  Mr.  BeUham  on  this  occasion,  and  on 

others,  appear  to  be  those  of  pure  Whiggism  and  consti- 
tutional Freeilom ;  and  tltercfore  we  were  not  a  little  sur- 
prized to  find  them  coincide  with  those  of  Or.  Johtison,  an 
avowed  Tory,  and  scarcely  a  concealed  Jacobite.  In  an  argu- 
merit  wbitlj  the  I)(  ctor  maintained  witi^  Goldstryth,  on  the 
maxim  th.it  *'  the  kin^  can  do  tio  wrong,"  Joh.nson  observed  : 

**  Political  institutions  arc  formed  upon  the  consideration  of  vihat 
irtU  most  frequently  tend  to  the  good  of  the  wbole/>dthough  now 
and  then  exceptions  may  occur.  Thus  it  is  better  in  general  that  a 
nation  should  have  a  supreme  legisl.ttive  ptiWcTy  although  it  may  at 
timt=^  be  alniscd.  And  then.  Sir,  there  ij  this  con 'ickratfon,  tliat  If 
the  abuse  be  rrrrmcus,  rature  nvill  rise  up^  andf  ciaimng  b<r  ort^wd 
rights,  ovcriu/  ii  a  conupt  p'UiUcal  iyjicm,'**  * 

It  is  not  unfair  to  infer  that  Dr.  Johnson  considered  "  tiie 
abuse  as  tnormous"  which  producetl  the  rrvfd'iiion,  since  he 
declared  that  "  it  \v.\%  become  impossible  for  jumes  II.  lurcigu 
any  longer  in  this  country/' f 

As  a  specimen  of  animated  composition,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  correct  delineation  of  cbaricter,  wt  shall  transcribe 
Mr.  fidsham's  account  of  the  Highlanders*. 

*  The  Viacouat' Dundee  had  inflamed  his  mind  with  the  pervsal 

of  the  ancient  poets  and  hi^toiinns,  and  ytt  more  by  listening  to  the 
heroic  achievements  celebrated  in  the  popular  and  iiadilion*ry  «ongs 

of  hi^  countrymen.  His  army  was  ei.tirely  composed  of  Hi  k- 
%  LANDKRS — ;a  singular  people,  of  whom  it  is  not  suthcient  barely  to. 
mention  the  nan;e.  Amidiii  the  cloudii  and  darkness  which  envelop 
the.  high  and  remote  periods*  of  historic  antiquity,  ii  appears  from 
strong  presumptive  evidence,  that  at  this  a*ra  the  liigliund  nation 
Cxh.ib'ttd  the  iinnixrd  remains  of  that  vast  Celtic  tTrij>!re  v.Iitch 
onti-  strtteht.d  fiotii  the  pillars  tif  lierciilcs  to  the  sca  i  t  Artliaiigcl, 
The  Highlanders  were  composed  of  a  niuiibtr  ot  tribes  or  clatiit 
each-  of  which  bore  a  different  name,  and  lived  upon  the  lands  of 
a  differrnt  chieftain.  Tlie  mcml  c  sof  every  clan  v  eu  coniueted 
with  each  other  ntJi  only  by  the  fendal  but  the  patriarelial  bond  ;  a:id 
each  of  them  coidj  recount  witli  pride  the  dc;.'ree  <*f  lii]>  affinity 
to  the  con'rnou  head.  The  casilc  of  the  chieiiain  wa*  open  and 
easy  of  aceesa  to  every  individual  of  the  tribe.    There  all  were 

*  Se.  Bosweirs  Life  pf  Johasont  ad  £dit«  Vol  I.  382. 
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lioapttebly  cntert&Uied  in  times  of  peace,  and  thither  all  resorted  at 

the  sound  of  \v^r.    They  lived  in  vHligcs  built  in  glens  or  detp 
valleys,  and  fur  the  m^st  j\irt  by  the  sides  of  river*.     At  the  cqd. 
of  spring  tlicy  sowed  llitii  grain,  and  at  the  commencement  of 
winter  they  reaped  their  scant)-  harvest.   The  r««t  of  ^hc  year  was 
•11  their  own  for  amusement  or  for  \v;ir.     In  the 'short  interval  ot 
sumtner  they  indulged  themselves  in  diL  euioymcnt  of  a  bnght  and 
Icngtlicned  snn,  and  in  rauj^in-r  over  a  wild  and  romantic  conntr)', 
frequently  passing  whole  niglus  in  the  open  air  among  the  niouut:iii;s 
and  the  rorests.    They  spent  the  winter  in  the  chace  while  the  sua 
was  up;  .and  in  the  evening,  assembling  round  a  blazing  hearth*  thc^ 
entertained  themselves  with  the  song,  the  talc  nndvthe  dance.  Their 
vocal  music  wa«;  plaintive  even  to  melancholy,  l  ut  tlscir  i!]<«trumental 
Was  bold,  rr!ni!:.il,  iind  an?ir:<t'ftr.     1  n  order  to  clici  uh  hfi^h  senti- 
ments iu  liie  nund:>  oi  all,  c^ety  cou>.i<ier;tble  family  had  an  historian 
who  recounted,  and  a  bard  who  sung,  the  deeds  of  the  clan  and  its 
chieftaia,  or  on  more  solemn  occasions  the  ^^loi  ious  exploits  of  their 
ht  M>ic  ancestors.     The  vastncss  uf  the  objects  which  surrounded 
them,  lake:^,  niountains,  r(>ck.s,  cataracts,  setmcd  to  expand  and 
elevate  their  minds  ;  and  the  severity  of  the  climate,  with  the  nature 
of  the  countr)  ,  and  their  lovct  to  common  with  other  semi-barbarous 
nations,  of  the  chace  and  of  war,  forced  them  to  great  cvirporeal 
exertions:  while  their  want     regular  occtliKtt.ion  on  the  other  hand 
led  them  tn  eontemplatton  and  social  converse.    They  received  the 
rare  and  oeia^ioiml  visits  of  strangers  with  a  ^fnuine  and  cordial 
hobpiiality,  never  indulging  iu  a  rude  «r  conteiiiptut»u»  ridicide  of 
maoiien  opposite  to  their  own.    Considering  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Lowlands  in  the  light  of  invaders  and  ubiirperj^,  ihey  thought  them- 
selves entitled  to  make  repri-als  at  all  convenient  opportunities. 
What  their  enemies  therefore  called  violence  and  rapine,  they  termed 
right  and  justice  ;  and  in  the  frequent  practice  of  depredation  they 
became  bold,  artful  and  entgrprising.    An  injury  done  to  one  of 
the  dan  was  held,  from  tlic  common  relation  of  blood,  to  be  aa 
injury  to  all.    Hence  the  Highlanders  were  in  the  habitual  practice- 
of  war  ;    and  hence  aror.e  in  vniious  hrstances  bet«'een  clan  and 
clan  mfirta!  and  deadly  feuds,  der  cefidmg  from  generation  to  gent  ra- 
tion,    i  hey  Usually  went  complutely  armed  with  a  broad  sword,  a 
dufic  or  dajj'p^er,  a  target,  musquet  and  pistols.   Their  dress  con* 
tisted  of  a  I  icket  and  loose  lower  ^^armeut,  with  a  roll  of  light 
woo'.leu,  V  ilicd  a  plaiJ^  wrapt  round  them  so  as  to  leave  the  right 
arm   at  lull  liberty.     Thus  eqiu'pped  and  accoutred,  tlicy  would 
march  4c  or  50  miles  in  a  day,  sometimes  even  witljout  food.qr  halt- 
ing, over  mountains,  along  rocks,  through  morasses;  and  they 
would  sleep  on  bed^  ton.  cd  by  tying  hunches  of  heath  hastily  and. 
carelessly' together.    Their  advance  to  battle  was  rapid;  and  after 
di.char^nijr  theii  muscj^uets  a;^d  pistols,  they  rushed  into  the  ranks 
of  the  cneniy  with  their  broad  swords  ;  and  in  close  tig;ht,  when  unable 
to  use  their  ordinary  weapon,  they  suddenly  stabbed  with  the  durk. 
Their  rdigion,  whicd  they  called  Christianity,  was  strongly  tinctured 
wit  h  the  ancient  and  barbarous  superstitions  of  the  country.  They  were 
muvcnaily  bdievert  io  ghosts  and  preternatural  appeanmces.  They 
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tDarkcd  vrfih  eager  attention  the  variable  fonns  pf  their  cloudy  and 

chani^tf  il  i  v;  from  the  different  asjnct  of  whlcl;,  they  foictold 
fntiuc  aHd  cortinpc-nt  events:  and,  absorbed  in  Fantastical  imagina- 
tioiis,  they  p.  reeved  i:i  a  sort  of  ecstatic  vi^iou  tliin:^,.  and  persons 
separated  t.otn  them  by  a  v.l^t  inttrval  uf  space.  Euth  tribe  had  it« 
peculiar  dogmas  and  modes,  of  faith,  whlcU  the'  surrounding  claaa 
regarded  with  indifTcrcncc,  or  at  most  with  a  cold  dislike  far  removed 
from  the  rancor  of  rcH^rioiis  hatred  :  and  persecution  for  rchgion 
vrai^  hap[)tly  a  spceies  of  full^  and  wickedness  unknown  and  unheard 
of  amo;;i':.t  lliem.' 

The  whole  account  of  the  detesta'  1*  mssncrc  of  Glcncoc  is 
interesting  and  inipnrrial.  The  autlior  ju  ily  impu*rs  tliis 
'.Urocious  deed  to  a  private  animofsity  bciween  the  families  of 
iipjndalbnne  r?Tid  M*J)nnahl,  and* to  tbc  malignant  represcfnt.i- 
tious  of  acLfciary  St  ur.  It  is  much  to  be  wishecl  that  the  in- 
stigators of  such  unparalleled  cruelty  had  met  witii  a  punish^ 
ment  pruportioned  to  their  guilt.  , 

We  are  Here  presented  with  an  ingenious  essay  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  \  in  which  the  author 
endeavours*  with  some  success,  to  rescue  this  nobleman  from 
the  oblocpty  which  has  been  th.rown  on  him  in  tlie  representa* 
tions  of  liisfn  p  t  urner,  ani'  .if:cr'A"5r  <  f>f  Mr.  Ihimc  \  'v«ho  in 
»  this  instance  ulird  on  the  authority  ol  the  Hisijop,  tliou^li  on 

mtsr  ()tl.<  r  ccc.jsiofis  he  dt-rmed  it  nndcscrvirr^  of  his  confi- 
dciue.  .Sonv  i.f  iJic  : i^u'.ii s  of  this  uissiriation,  which 
arc  ol  a  curious  naturr,  »  ajc  cxtiacttj  ixom  oii^iaal  uidterials 
not  yet  made  public,  but  wliich  wtU  probably  appear  at  no  very 
dibtant  interval.' 

On  the  character  of  King  William,  it  must  be  confessed, 
Mr.  Belshai.)  delights  to  dwell ;  and  such  a  predilection  will 
be  considered  as  something  more  than  excuseable,  by  those 
wlio  value  the  advantages  r-'su!:ing  from  tJie  Revolution, 
Gri'if,  h(,/fvr  r,  as  is  his  partiality  for  tliis  distinguished 
monarch,  still  it  has  not  blinofd  his  disccr;iment  to  the  faults 
and  defects  which  w^^re  obst  rv^bl**  i^  his  n»uure  j  and  the  foU 
lowing  skcitch  ol  uill  shew  iliat  iMr.  b.  can  diicnaimatc 
justly,  even  in  a  favourite  object  : 

«  Thu5  lived  and  d'cd  William  IIL  King  of  Great  Britain 
and  Stadthulder  of  Holland  ;  a  Monarch  on  whui»e  great  actions  and 
illustrious  character  History  delights  to  dwell*  In  his  person  he 
was  not  above  the  middle  si/e,  pale,  thin  and  valetudinary*  He 
had  a  Ronan  nose,  bright  and  cnple  c)  (  ,  a  large  front,  and  a  coun- 
tciiaticc  toi'ipo  iv'.  to  gravity  2\v\  aullu  iity.  All  his  senecs  weie 
critical  and  cxi^uiiiiie.  His  wordit  came  from  him  with  caution  and 
deliberation ;  and  his  manners,  excepting  to  bis  intimate  friends, 
were  cold  and  reserved..  He  spoke  Dutch,  French,  English,  and 
perman,  equally  well;  and  he  understood  Latioi  Spanish  and 
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Italian.    His  memory  was  exact  and  tenacious,  and  bewiiapniw 

found  observer  of  men  and  things.  I^Ic  perfectly  understood  and 
po<' ,ri<ied  a  most  extensive  influence  over  the  poh'tical  concerns  and 
interests  of  Kuropc,  Though  far  aliave  vanity  or  flattery,  he  wat 
pertinacious  ia  his  opinions ;  and,  frotn  a  dear  perception  or  per* 
fiiaaton  of  their  rectitude»  was  too  impatient  of  censure  or  contrcd. 
He  attained  nnt  to  the  praise  of  hsbicual  ^cnerosityi  frotn  hia  fre* 
qucnt  and  apparently  .  priciou  •  «Iev;:i»ioas  into  the  extremes  of  pro- 
fu  i  a  nrtd  p?.r  iniouy.  Hii;  lo  .  of  scciccy  was  perhaps  too  nearly 
aiiua  lu  cli^.oiiiiui^uion  and  suspicion  ;  and  his  fidch'ty  in  frit;n4ship 
to  partialuy  and  pn-judice.  *  Though  reaentfttl  ftnd  irritable  \ff 
natuie,  he  liarbored  no  mab'ce,  and  disdained  the  meanoeSS  of  re- 
vcPi  He  bc]it;ved  rtrrr.ly  in  tlie  truth  ot  rcbt^ion,  and  entertained 
an  hi^h  u.^^c  tjf  its  iifoortnncc.  hvi  tolerant  spirit,  and  his 
indificreixc  to  the  fo'uiu  of  Church  Govcrnmtjif,  n>ndc  him  very  ob« 
noxioua  to  the  great  body  of  the  Clergy.  He  up^.  ^  ured  born  for  the 
purpose  of  oppotiing  tyranny,  peisecution,  and  oppression  :  and  for 
•the  space  of  thirty  )c.:rs  it  is  not  too  much  to  .'irjini  that  he  jsu** 
tained  the  r;r(-:it«:-t  and  most  trul)  gloricuo  chyractf:i  of  any  Prince 
•whose  nnn  c  is  recorded  in  history.  In  his  ditys,  v.w^.  by  his  n.eans, 
the  lir^t  firm  and  i*ohd  fmmdatious  were  laid  of  all  that  is  most 
valuable  in  civil  society.  Every  vindication  of  the  natural  and  so* 
alieittble  rights  of  mank  ud  wa^,  till  iie  ascended  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain,  pt  nal  isnd  ( ;  i.i  Tu  him  we  owe  the  assertion 

and  the  fi:.r'.I  Ciluhlislnnenl  oi  our  cn:.s' itntirt  ..il  privilegi's.  To  him 
the  intellectual  woi  Ul  is  indebted  for  the  fuii  ijecdom  of  discussion, 
and  the  unrcstrautcd  avowal  of  their  sentimcnta  on  sabjecia  of  the 
^igheKt  n  a  ::itiKie  and  impcr'ance.  To  sum  up  all,  bis  cbmracter 
was  dl  : !  iahcd  by  viri  j  s  rarely  found  amongst  Princes— modera- 
tion, inttinity,  simplicity,  bereficcnjc,  Tn  ^^nar.im.iiy.  Thne,  which 
has  cast  a  veil  ovtr  his  imperfections,  ha-  addtd  lustre  to  hi<?  many 
grcac  and  sdmirablc  qualities.  His  political  views  were  iu  the 
Bigbcst  degree  laudable  and  upright.  He  had  true  ideas  of  the 
Quture  and  ends  of  Government :  and  the  beneficial  t ^^ecta  of  htt 
iio'.jlc  and  iicrtM'c  exertions  will  proba!;]y  descend  to  the  latc.-t  e^ne- 
rations,  rendtiing  l.is  name  \\V:*\\  dear  to  the  tiienr!,  of  civil  and  rc« 
"Ji^iuus  liberty,  and  h*.  inrniijiy  f.cr  CLOiuous  ;:nJ  immurial.*  . 

In  coucki  riM;ij  this  ;irnelc,  \\c  have  only  farther  to  inform 
our  readers  that  a  new  hdiiion  of  Mr.  Bclsham's  Historical 
■\v  urlv-;,  (incluiiin^  the  prtscut  perforiiiance,)  intitled  The 
J^tJtor^  cf  Gnat  Britain  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Stjsion  of 
pariiemtfU  ending  in  i^i^^t  haft  been  published  in  four  volumes 
4C0  i  in  which,  according  to  the  preface^  not  only  very  coii<> 
•iderable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  text  and  notes^  but 
the  whole  has  been  divided  into  bookSj  with  ubles  of  contently 
jp^arginal  d^tps  apd  refctencc^^  s^id  9  gcncf ai  indei,  ^  ^ 
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Art.  XV.  Anltqu'uks  of  lonla^  published  by  the  Society  of  Dilettanti 
Part  th«  Second.    Imperial  Folio. '  3I.  135.  6d.  Boards.  N.cul. 

'X'HB  happy  genius  and  sinrriil.ir  eh-^ance  of  Grecian  art 
•*    must  be  a  theme  of  admir  ition  ami  pr.ii  e   as  loop  as  ;*ny 
Specimens  or  cvcnony  mutilated  remains  of  tiie  arclutc cturc  or 
sculpture  of  chat  people  shall  exist.    We  fed  gr  <tcful,  there- 
fore,  to  those  men  who  have  endeavoured  to  trace  out  the 
cibscnre  yeatises  of  anttent  splendour  \  while  we  Umt- nt  that 
the  lands*  which  were  once  the  most  celebrated  on  tlie  f>lobe 
for  science,  arts,  and  .arms,— where  liberty  was  crattted, 
though  not  nurtured  to  maturity, — where  the  mind,  under  the 
tniuence  of  the  most  propitious  climate,  r-xerrcd  its  n<mi*st 
eftCrgies, — and  wHrre  it  may  be  presumed  fh.u  much  vet 
exists  which  would  indicnte  tlie  gr-ritiu'^s  ot    t  .  ir  !ci   .  r 
masters,— should  li.iw  fallen  utuiir  the  dominici        1  r 
who  not  only  receive  no  plea'^^ure  from  uoiks  of  ta^tc,  I  at 
folIo  A'  -A  ith  a  jealous  eye  all  whom  the  love  of  ihe  arts  allures 
to  their  isliores.    ModerM  travcll..is  ia  Gjcccf  and  Aain  ftiinor 
are  toniinuaily  obstructed  in  their  researches  hy  the  j.  aic  usies 
and  superstitions  of  the  Turks;  and  our  knowlege  of  these  ce« 
lebrated  countries  has  been  ac(]uired  with  considerable  difficultf 
aild  risk*  Although  perhaps  no  sound  politiciani  in  the  present 
state  and  condition  of  Europe,  will  wish  the  Turks  to  be 
.  e^xpelled  from  those  regions  in  which  Greci.m  taste  once  dis- 
played her  fascinating  charms,  yet  there  is  little  .doubt  that,  if 
they  were  in  the  possession  of  a  *dilfi:rent  people,  and  if  thcf 
had  been  explored  with  as  much  opportunity  and  assiduity  ai 
some  parts  of  Italy  have  been,  many  additional  curious  and 
raluabie  discoveries  would  hnve  been  effr-ctcd.  At  ^  re^cf^t,  we 
are  to  be  thankful  that  thf  ruir-.cd  eciifjces  of  our  ni  tsrrrs  m  the 
elegant  arts  are  not  in.ittcmlv'Jy  suttVrtd  to  nu)ii  ikr  nwjy, 
und'^r  the  stupid  gaze  oi  thuic  who  arc  .iito^cther  n. sensible  to 
thtir  beauty :  but  that  they  have  been  visited  and  measured, 
thehr  present  state  exhibited,  and  their  proportions  ascertained 
with  as  much  accuracy  a«  was  possible*    An  inspection  of  the 
pbtes  now  before  us  may  induce  a  sigh  over  the  transitory 
nature  of  all  fubhinary  gnndeur.    Even  of  the  magnificent 
temples  of  the  Gods,  only*a  few  naked  columns  and  mutilated 
fragments  remain  \  and  where  immense  sums  were  once 
expended,   and  incomparable  genius  was  displayed  in  the 
erection  of  gymnasia  and  theatres,  in  which  a  whole  pej^plc 
nssem!>l  d  for  deliberation  or  amusement,— all  is  now  ruiti  and 
♦  fl  ,  l^csoiation  ! 

When  the  first  volume  of  ihi^  -splendid  exhibition  of  the 
Antl<|uitics  of  loflia  made  its  appc;irancc|  wc  gave  an  ample 
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•eeeunt  of  itt  design  atid  execution,  in  ourXLii.  vol,  f^-jtfi^^ 

and  its  eontinaation  it  a  fresh  proof  of  t]ie  taste  and- per* 
severing  zeal  of  the  Society  of  DilettaDti. — A  prefaiory  addiesa 
introduces  the  ^pfoiirnrns  anr!  dctuils  of  tlie  present  volume; 
which  proceeds,  wc  are  informed,  tiom  the  classical  pen  o£, 
Mr.  R.  Payne  Knight.  This  gentleman  observes  that,  as  itt 
the  Jonian  Anttquitids^  the  Society  had  presented  to  the  public 
specimens  of  the  iu.vuiuiut,  and  in  some  instances  i.uicifuL 
Architecture  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  it  was  now  their  object  to 
offer  a  few  examples  of  the  more  ehaste  and  severe  style  whicli 
prevailed  in  Greece  itself,  and  in  its  Eoropean  colonies. 

*  Thii  style  of  architecture  (he  oontimiet)  is  commonly  ealU 
DdTtf,  Jkut  might  more  properly  be  called  Gmiamt  at  being  tho 

onlv  i^tvle  employed  cither  in  Greece  or  its  Europenti  colonies,, 
prior  to  the  Macedonmn  cjuquest.  Before  tdai  [icriod,  all  the 
temples  of  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  apjpear  to  be  of  one  order 
^mnd  one  general  form,  with  only  slight  vaneties.  This  form  was  an 
oblong  square,  of  six  columns  by  thirteen,  or  eight  by  aevcntecD,  iAi 
closing  a  walled  cell ;  small  i:i  proptuiioii,  which,  in  some  instancrs, 
uppenr?  to  have  been  left  open  to  the  sky,  and,  in  others,  coreicd  by 
the  roof  which  protected  tbe  whole  buiidia^.  Wh^  the  ^pan  of 
this  roof  was  very  wide,  there  appears  in  eany  times  to  haye  been  a- 
row  of  columns  in  the  middle  to  support  the  rafierss  the  art  of  eon* 
ttructine  any  thing  on  the  principle  of  an  arch,  even  in  wood,  being 
then  uuKOOwn/ 

The  size  and  mode  of  construction  of  the  antient  idolatrooa 
temj.lcs  evince,  in  our  opinion,  that  they  were  not  desijji^ed 
for  the  list's  to  which  Christian  churches  are  applied.  ihc 
antient  tcnuilr  was  probably  rather  ct»nsidered  as  the  honst-  of 
the  idol,  iiui  of  his  servants  the  priests,  than  as  a  place  id 
^hich  multitudes  were  to  assemble  for  the  purposes  of  rc« 
ligious  instruction,  or  religious  woislrip.^The  temple  of 
Jupiter  P<inelltnius,  (the  plan  and  dimensions  of  which  are 
given  in  plate  3.)  measured  no  more  from  the  centre  oFccdumfi 
to  column  than  41  feet  7  inches  in  width,  and  90  feet  5 
inches  in  length  \  and  the  inside  of  the  aditum,  or  walled  cell, 
was  no  more  than  43  feet  5  inches  long,  and  20  feet  10  inches 
wide  •,— that  of  Minerva  ut  Suiiiuni,  {a  plan  of  which  is  given 
in  plate  ic.)  was  abou:  ilic  same  size; — and  though  that  of 
Jupiter  Ncmxuo,  between  Arjos  iuid  Corinth,  (sec  the  plan" 
in  pUic  16  )  was  on  a  iai^^cr  bcalc  tliaii  either  of  the  forego- 
ing, yet  in  this  the  aditom  was  not  more  than  about  30  feet 
broad  and  90  long.  The  plan,  (plate  19.)  indeed,  of  the  cele- 
bratcd  temple  of  Ceres  at  Elensis,  (in  which,  during  the  rciga 
of  idolatryt  the  most  mysterious  rites  and  ceremonies  were 


*  The  1st  voUime  was  intitlcd,  Jmimi  Jiaiijmtut. 
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performed,)  might  induce  ^  beliff  th:»t  tlii^  r-mp'c  \vi5  -"f  vi^t 
dimcnsiotis :  bm,  as  Mr.  Kr?! -^Iit  o'-ictvc^,  si'/O^  uMthing  re- 
mains I  xr«"pt  p.ivt  of  the  wail  o\  riiecvrl!  .•:i,f  \\v.-  n  rib:  l-.vs,  which 
jncloscJ  :lie  sucr-ffi  arc  i.wr  c  in  iorvn        ii:)|:  .rK  :t  i)ori  j;is  en - 
corning  it.   1  here  arc  ecru::;))'  c.\C'.';3  i.-ns  :      i:istancc  i  *  Fhs 
portico  of  the  great  temple  of  S(*]mu$  in  Sicily,  consistrd  of  a 
«oubleperi¥tyleof  eight  columns  in  front^nd  strcntreii  in'<tiith, 
each  of  which  was  ten  f*:ct  in  diameter  atul  finv  icrei  hi:»h,* 
Jlsa  whole,  however,  tfiis  building  lo  il !  nut  vitr  in  mag  iitude 
with  either  St.Peter*s  orSt.Faurs,  tie  u,;h  ir  nmy  surpass  th?m 
in  th.e  mns'iiver.f  cs  cf  some  iiuliviilual  parts.    Extreme  all!' u  ic 
w.is  not  ail  object  with  the  .iriticnt  Gn'tk  nrcliiti?cts.  They 
Titv<T  piit'd  onler  on  orc!<.'r,  ii!;c  Mouht  C).-.)  on  Pclion,  mul 
Olymnas  on  Qssa  j  coTitentin;?,  ihviT:?  Iv      w  ww  oj;c  story, 
and  ill  course         a  biij^l..*  order:  wiii.c  v. c  txhiiiit  virious 
orders  in  the  same  edifice,  and  in  our  cliurches  appear  &oIi- 
^icoufl  of  having  them  Itttra/ly    (isttd  capt,*^ 
Pope  says, 

*^  'Tls  use  alone  that  sanctiftes  expence.*' 
Indeed,  utility  ought  to  be  and  perhaps  generally  is^the.first 
thought;  and  on  this  basis,  tnste  and  elcgince  superinduce 
beauty.   In  t!ie  D:r/>  order^   its  first  principles  arc  easily 
traced,  and  Mr.  Knight  has  ciitU-avoiircil  to  eluci  '.itc  this 
subject:    but  we  tjut-ttion  hl.^  ^ositicn,  that  ilxe  fljtes  or 
channrls  in  the  ci-lu.ntis  wc:  j  cut  ro  iiolil  tlie  spears  or  stives 
whicli  the  earW  Greeks  always  carri.-d.     In  support  of  this 
idea,  he  q'.i<  tf,  a  passage  from  the  Ody-sjy  of  Homer:  '  bur  it 
isiiifTieuk  to  buppose  that  the  woxdacu^ch'^xi  fvrcatfv  f-^-'o^j  ^'-'^ 
viell polished  Jpfar'hottUr^  refer  to  the  fluting  of  the  columns  $ 
Ibr  why  should  these  flutes  or  channels  be  welt  polished  ?  The 
Jb'jfodb;c«  ii^us^  mean  an  armory,  or  spear-case;  or  ht  syno- 
nymous with  %aTo9q«n,  as  the  Scholiast  interprets  it.  We 
«to  not  say  that  these  channels  were  not  used  sometimes  for  the 
purpose  of  sustaining  a  ?pMr:  hut  we  d(,u'<t  whc  tlur  this 
appucatioii  su;:<:;tstcd  the  i'wn  iJen,  any  more  thr^rr  it  protluced 
the  «^!:orin;»  or  charuieliir.^  (1  the  triglyphs  in  (he  Doric  frieze. 
If  tilt.-  ends  of  iliC  raftc;rs  were  ori^inallv  fcorci!,  foriTsing  aftcr- 
waiil  tlie  triglyp!i5,  to  prevce.t  the  a  liic.  i  n  of  rain  to  t!iMn, 
(a  supposition  which      gufttt  represented  at  the  bottom  con- 
firms,} it  is  not  improbable  that  the  sime  thought  led  to  the 
channelling  or  fluting  of  the  column.   Our  remarks,  however* 
shall  not  preclude  Mr.  K.  f  <  .a  giving  his  own  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  the  old, Doric  Order  : 

*  _       _  _   
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*  The  ornan'.enttil  n-^-t  of  this  architecture,  or  that  which  properly 
Jj>tiuguisJ.cs  it  aui  ati  order,  ii,  extremely  simple,  and  s>uch  as  ncccs- 
Mi'ily  rcaults  from  the  mrchamcni  of  tlic  struct  ure*  The  /roUunnf 
jrepresented  .poitttt  ortrunkftof  trees,  placed  on  a  bascraciu  of  stone, 
to  prevent  them  from  si.i'iln;^  i.ito  the  ground,  m  being  decayed  by 
the  wc-t ;  aiid  thty  were  rcgululy  tapered  from  tiie  bottom  to  t?i?  top, 
as  trees  are  by  nature :  channcU,  or  flutes,  were  cut  in  them,  to  hold  the 
■  spears  or  staves,  which  the  ear!)'  Grceka  always  carried ;  and  on  the 
tops  were  placed  round  8tt)i)c*s,  to  prt»tect  thtm  from  the  rain  ;  and 
above,  scjnare  ones,  to  receive  the  lH:am  which  supported  the  rafters 
of  the  ceihng.  Tlri";  bccira  became  the  architrave,  while  the  etuis  of 
the  rafters  resting  upon  if,  being  sc:)ied  or  channelled  to  prevent  the 
rain  fron^  aJherii.ff  to  ihcm,  became  the  triglyplis;  the  drops  of 
which  rcpicsent  the  drops  of  water  dutilh'ng  from  them.  Th«' 
cornice  was  the  projecting  part  t>f  the  roof;  and  the  blocks^  the 
ends  of  the  rafters  which  suppoited  it.' 

Mr.  Knight  does  not  attempt  to  asccrtnin  the  date  of  thesQ 
edifices:  but  wc  think  that  he  iafuUy  justiiicd,  in  oppositioato 

certain  lii^toric  i!  jiCf piirism,  \\\  co'nsidciing  tlie  many  stu- 
pendous r(  ni  litis  of  aniicDt  luaj^uiP.cence  complete  evidence 
of  the  vast  f)opuiaiion  oi  thci>c  districc^^  at  the  time  of  their 
erection.    He  observes ; 

«  The  pr;nt1:iliuiii  of  thi.sc  little  stDtts  was,  hi  the  times  of  their 
splendour,  immense.  jCgina  had  once  four  hundred  and  sevtKiy 
thousand  slaves ;  the  proportionate  number  of  whom  to  that  of  free* 

men,  in  ancient  republic?,  was  alwayn  aceortf-n^  to  the  monoptly 

urallh  :  probrhly  t;;  GTCtce,  it  wns  r.t  vcr  n:ote  tluin  twenty  to  one  ;  for 
v-  h:n  Dcri.cti  iu';  i^trrhcrcl  iJ.e  Aihtiiia;;',  in  the  hundred 

av.d  i:;vUt:iti;  Olynpi-id,  ih  .-re  appeared  lo  he  f  jur  hundred  thousand 
slaves,  twenty-one  th<)usar.d  citi/cn*,  and  ten  thousand  Mjnorners  or 
free  inhabitants ;  :. "  d  though  Athens  was  then  falhn  (\<>m  its  ancietit 

^rcr'-lniS':,  it  \\  ■  ,  .,tiii  vin,' u c:.i1rfiy,  a:;d  had  not  p'oh;i!)!\  :tg 
pn^porti  ni  !:■!  cotisi'.i; '  al  V..  '^Tre  :  for  h:xury  hat!  ;;'-  "\v:i  as  power 
had  dccliiud.  At  Rome,  ii.wurds  the  close  of  tlie  republ.c,  the 
number  of  slaves  was  pv  ol^iuus,  for  the  wealth  of  the  world  was  . 
then  concent reif  in  one  spot.  Private  individuaU  had.  from  ten  to 
twenty  cho-.i- :'i;r!  <i  m  Ii  ;  ai:d  :>•;  they  w<  re  unprotected  by  ti  e  laws^ 
and  left  to  the  cave  ot  f  t'j  Av.r  ^,  who  held  them  ittLjectos  tat.quam 
siios,  vVts  ut  afirf:^'f  tliey  vcrc  ofctn  cruelly  treated,  and  thetic^ 
driven  into  those  great  rebeUions,  which  almost  desolated  Italy  and 
Sictly^  and  in  which  it  h^s  been  computed  that  at  least  a  mtUjou  of* 
tbcm  perished.' 

This  picture  of  tlie  antient  republics  must  suppress,  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Christian  an<l  the  humane  philosopher,  every 

whh  for  the  return  of  those  democratic  governments,  to  ^hich 
the  stiuiics  of  our  youtli  arc  adapted  to  excite  some  parti<ility. 
Thoug  h  the  words  O  AHMOl  f  '!.  /:/v,pA  ]  were  engraven  on  their 
public  monuments,  their  constitutiotis  of  government  did  not  . 
CJ^dudg  the  most  horrible  and  oppressive  slavery  ;  they  were,/ 

3  indeed. 
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l»  completely  aristocratical  *,  and  the  popular  letdmi  at 

th^  y  were  called^  idstead  of  being  advocates  for  the  equal  , 
<iiS!on  of  liberty,  were  only  the  hcarfs  of  oligarchical  parties. 

l^liou;^!i  neitlur  in  politics  nor  in  r -ligiou  will  a  wise  man 
be  desirous  of  exactly  copyin-^  tiic  Anticnis,  yet  there  were 
an  iiitrrrommutiity  and  an  iniion  among  the  old  idolators,  from 
v»hiuh  various  good  con^<  quejtccs  lluvved  in  spite  of  the  errors 
of  the  system.  The  Greeks  had  many  catiiedral  or  amphictyo* 
nic  temples^  each  built  and  kept  up  at  the  common  expenct 
c»f  several  confederate  states ;  who  at  certain  times  oiRnred 
joint  sacrifices  in  them*  and  held  meettiigs  to  confer  on  their 
united  interests.  Such  were  those  of  Delphi,  Delos,  EphesuSf 
Oiympiiy  l^ryx,  and  perhaps  that  of  Jupttir  NeroaeuSf 
lIcHntutcd  in  this  volume. 

Tl I  '^e  amphiptyonic  temples  were  supported  by  public  COn* 
triSunons,  and  by  hx'^c  territorial  revenues: 

*  Which,  nut  i  chi-;r:  'I""  (Mr.  K.  observes)  to  any  rnrp^-i7te  ^ne'il* 
hood,  but  being  Liiilcr  ilic  dircctiuu  ot  the  niagistrate5,  ynd  held  in 
tmvt  for  racred  u«<s,  were  not  conaiitncd  in  the  gratification  of  pn«at# 
luxury  and  ambition,  but  employed  lo  aggrandize  and  embellish 
public  buildini^s,  and  to  enrich  them  with  works  of  costly  and  elc« 
gaiit  art.  As  ihcy  v  .c-  by  the  laws  of  war  excitipted  from  phinder, 
or  exaction*  in  all  contt  .ts  uf  Greeks  with  Giecks,  thc^  were  also. 
ina<le  a  sort  of  public  banks*  in  which  each  state  had  its  treasury^ 
and  in  which  individuals  often  deposited  their  most  valuable  cffecti^ 
in  tlir  es  when  the  laws  ycenied  too  feeble  to  afford  them  protection. 

*  Mercantile  interests  hting  thus  connected  with  devotion,  the 
Gretk?  appear  to  iiav'-  !i;ui  unrplcs  of  ti.is  kind,  wherever  tht  y  had 
fiiabhahtvi  f^icloiics  un  trade.     Whc.i  Amasif,  King  of  JB^ypt, 

S anted  tbcm  Naucratis  on  the  Cauopic  branch  of  the  Nile^  mne  of 
e  Asiatic  cities  Joined  in  a  cummcn  temple;  while  the  more 
pre  nd  and  wcaltliy  states  of  iEgiiia,  IS  os,  and  Miletus,  had  each 
one  to  itself.  They,  indeed,  rtadily  nilatcd  the  pods  of  oiher 
naiiuus  to  tlieir  own,  and  joined  in  Z'^s  rites*  which  local  or  tern* 
porary  fashion  cmpU^ved  tu  pr.  pitiatc  them$  but  these 'conuno* 
temples*  erected  in  distant  counuics  tv)  :!.eir  national  deitiesy  served 
to  nourish  and  strengtheji  the  spirit  of  national  attachment  between 
one  Greek  state  and  ntioilier,  <!  to  consecrate,  under  the  venerable 
forms  of  religious  union*  the  tiLi>  of  private  interest  apd  mcrcaatile 
combination** 

This  second  volume  contains  Chapters  V.  VI*  Vlt.  |  ths 
first  of  which  exhibits*  together  with  view^,  plans*  and  archi- 
tectural ornaments,  accounts  of  a  ruin  near  thePoit  of  ^Eginaf 
— >of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Panel leniils>**>Templc  of  Minerva, 
at  Sunium — Temple  of  Jupiter  NemXttS^  near  Argos>— and  of 
the  Temple  of  Ceres,  at  Eleusis. 

*  See  an  aceouat  of  the  Amphictyonie  Councilft  Rev*  voL  mu 
*8.p.545.Apj»nduu 
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Chapter  VT.  includes — Arch  at  Mylassa— Sepulchre  at 
Myla^bH — Column  of  a  Temple — Ruins  .^r  Baffi — Thc.itrc  at 
Stiatuuicea — Gymnasium  at  hphcsus-— r  r.i^nicujs  of  a  Temple  " 
— TJicatre  at  Miletus — Stadium  at  Laodi,;  a — Gymnasium  at 
Troas— Theatre  at  Jassiu— Theatre  at  Fatara^Theatre  at 
Castell  Ro$60~Theatre  at  TelmeeMs, 

Chap.  VII.  contains  an  explanation  of  the  vignettes  v^iidl 
enrich  this  very  superb  publication,  in  addition  to  other  co^ 
per- plates :  many  of  which  are  beautifuliy  engraved  by  ByrneJ  . 
Tlic  vijincttes  rfpesent  an  ivory  tfssrra  with  ihr  name  of  thm 
poet  j^schyiufi  described  on  it,-  a  tessera,  or  ticket  of  ad« 
mission  to  the  eleventh  row  of  those  seats  in  the  antient 
theatre,  wJuch  incliulccl  ihc  cavca  or  pir, — and  .  nothcr  of 
bronze,  beiring  in  relief  the  words  A^uctfioi*  oykcv,  or  ad- 
mission to  the  eighth  cuneus  on  the  scats  appropriated  to  the 
citizens.  There  are  also  represenrations  of  the  medals  of 
i^£gtna  and  Eleusis ;  of  a  silrer  medal  having  the  dooUe  hat* 
•faett  the  symbol  of  Jupiter  of  Labranda  %  and  of  two  allegoii- 
cal  subjects. 

The  Society  expresses  its  obligations  to  Sir  Robert  Ainslic,  for 
two  views  of  thcThe-.itrc  of  P  itara,  and  Hf  lineations  of  Castell 
Ro  so  and  of  Telmcssus  ;  which  arc  taken  from  drnwin;j;s  by  Mr« 
Myers  m  Sir  Robert's  possession,  and  finished  under  liis  in- 
spection. The  rest  of  the  vi*.  u  s,  wc  are  informed,  have  been 
engraved  itam  drawings  ot  liie  laic  Mr.  i'ais,  belonging  to  the 
Socicly.  The  architectural  designs  are  from  those  of  Mr. 
Revett.  ^ 

The  work  concludes  with  a  deserved  compliment  to  Dr«' 
Chandler  \  of  whose  learned  researches^  the  editor  of  this  volume 
has  amply  availed  himself.  V 


Art.  XVI.  Marengo t  or  the  Campaign  of  JiaJy,  bj  the  Arhy  of 
HeurWt  under  the  Command  of  the  Chief  Consul^  Bonaparte,  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Joseph  1  flit,  HorsC'Grenadter  in  the 
Consular  Gunid.    Witli  a  Map  of  the  North-west  Part  of  Italy  { 

ihev,  ;ngn;lic  Route  o\  tlic  Arn  y.  To  which  is  nddt-d,  A  Bio'^ra- 
)hlc.ii  Notice  of  ihc  Lilc  and  ^iiiitary  Actions  of  General  Desaix. 
)y  C.  Foudrai.    8iro.    pp.  93.    it.  6d.    Jotdan.  1800. 

0\vr:vr;R  we  m.iy  hinient  the  vast  prepondenncc  which  tl)e 
French  have  obtaincti  both  in  It.uy  and  German v,  in 
consequence  of  their  late  succe^es,  good  policy  as  well  as 
curiosity  will  induce  us'  to  ascertain,  "by  all  means  in  Our 
pOwer»  the  real  state  of  facts;  and  in  this  view  not  to  dss- 
fegard  even,  the  relations  of  the  enemy,  provided  that  they 
manifest  any  symptoms  of  authenticity.  The  narrative  before 
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Ipt  Petit  /  MorerigOt  l^a 

us  appears  to  be  genuine ;  and  tlic  reader^  who  Icoow^  tioW  ttf 
nakeanowance  lor  French  v^nitf^  may  herice  derive  informaA 
tii^n  rt  <=pcctin|^  Uonapnrtc's  late  Invasion  of  Italy.    The  aii« 

thor,  havinjij  .ittcndcd  the  CMcf  Consul  ov(  r  tlie  (iifTicuIt 
passes  of  tlie  Aljis,  and  foui  lit      his  side  at  the  smcuinary 
battle  of  Marcnt,'(»,  was  qu  liitn  .1  to  pivc  the  detnil  which  hc 
has  here  uudcrtalitn  i  and  tlic  iun;uiunt  re^ulti  of  this  expc- 
tUtion  and  victory  wiU  render  every  circumstance  intcrc&tiiig 
to  Europe,  and  to  poaterity4    The  history  of  this  short  but 
CTcntfuI  campaign  is  here  truly  French  \  and  it  is-  impossible 
not  to  smile  at  the  irequent  ebullitions  of  French  gasconade | 
jet,  after  these  nllowances  are  made,  it  may. not  perhapi 
exhibit  an  unfatt!)iii)  picture.    It  coiuains  some  cttrioas  par« 
ticuhrs,  v.I  ii'i  to!;-  !  be  collect''  !  only  frorti  the  enemy:— 
it  clearly  pnsvcs  that  the  Aurri^ns  foujjht  wirli  the  most 
dctermincf!  bravery  ;  that,  at  Marcnj^o,  Bon.ipnrtc  liimself  was 
very  nf^ir  bciji;;  kiltcJ  or't.ikcn  prjsot.c  r;  and  th:U  ic  was  onlv 
the  timciy  .iiiival  of  General  Desarx  and  his  troops  whicii 
torned  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and  decided  the  victory  in 
&vour  of  the  French.    Tlie  details  of  this  battle  veallj 
harrow  up  t!ie  soul ;  they  prove  it  to  have  been  on  both  sides 
a  dreadfully  well  fought  day:  but  they  do  not  explain  to 
us  the  necessity  of  tlu  .  e  sacrifices  which  were  subsequentlj 
made  by  the  vanqulsljcd  Ausiriair?,  in  the  immediate  surrender 
of  so  nriny  strong  placets  into  the  hands  of  the  Fteach^  as 
the  price  or  condition  of  an  armistice. 

Tliis  history  of  the   Icaliin  can.paii;n  by  the  Army  of 
Reserve  commences  with  the  pabsi;;e  of  tlie  mountain  of 
Great  St.  Bernard  j  in  which  the  diflicultics  oi  iravcrMUg 
Y  regions  of  eternal  frcsr,  of  transporting  men,  and  their 
baggage,  horses,  multSit^  and  artillerj*  over  the  tops  of  the 
Alps,  are  described  \  and  Bonaparte  ts  complimented  with  the 
title  of  the  French  Hannibal.    It  may  indeed  not  only  be  said 
of  the  Chief  Consul,  that  he  had  tlic  same  n  (i::  \\  obstacles  to 
surmount  which  oj  pcscd   tlK-n:scIvc  .i  ta  the  Carthagiuian,' 
{cf-pcsuit  Nr>f!ira  j41ptmque  fK-'cm'f::r,)  Lut  ti.ar  the  incdern  mode 
of  warfare  m  ilie  use  of  artiiicry  mcumbiTcd  him  withdiHiculties 
of  a  prcuii.TJ'  kind  ;  snd  it  is  amiisint!  to  1.3*1  of  the  contrivances 
and  exertions  by  which  ihcy  vv^rc  ^u: ...uunctd.    By  bribtia  of 
money  and  liquor,  the  army  was  stimulated  to  scale  these 
precipices*   Alter  five  hours  clambering,  M.  Petit  tells  us, 
each  soldier  was  indulged  with  a  glass  of  wines  which,  thou^ 
frozen,  was  so  necessary  to  recruit  their  exhausted  strength, 
that  •  no  one,  net  cvrn  the  most  avaricious,  would  have 
txcbanged  that  single  i/rat^ht /(r  all  tbt  gold  of  Metico.'  Bnvo, 
Citizen  Soldier  I 

They 
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They  had  still  to  perform  a  jrtiirncy  of  six  lca^ii?s  over  tf.c^e 
frightful  mountains;  and  towards  the  middle  of  the  m^rch,  it 
is  added,  *  the  descent  w.ib  so  steep  thnt  tlic  Consul  was 
obliged  to  slide  down  it  upon  his  brccth  from  a  height  of 
sixty-five  uicuts  (about  200  feet).*  <  The  Generarii  Aides-de- 
camp, Duroc,  Maroiy  Merliti^  and  others,  we;it  before  him« 
and  Jike  ourselves,  marched  these  six  leagues  on  foot.  >  The 
holes  into  which  we  fell  every  instant  rendered  this  part  of  our 
journey  over  the  mountains  more  fatiguing  than  the  ascending 
thenu  We  commenced  our  march  at  midnight,  and  did  not 
arrive  at  the  end  of  it  till  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening';  and  it 
tnight  be  said  that  for  fourteen  leagues  we  had  scarcely  eaten 
any  food.* 

To  an  account  of  the  exertions  and  perils  attending  the 
passage,  succeeds  a  description  of  Great  St.  Bernard,  of  the 
tnonastery  of  the  Cernardins  at  tiie  top,  and  or  the  sagacious 
dogs  by  whose  instinct  so  many  travellers  are  rescued  from 
(destruction.  Dogs  are  perhnps  the  most  amiable  of  the  brute 
creation}  and  the  following  anecdote,  if  true,  will  serve  td 
place  them  in  a  very  engaging  light : 

*  in  summer,  as  well  asm  winter,  many  people  perish  among  these 
almoit  inaccessible  rocks.  At  the  time  we  crossed  them,  the  chapd 
was  filled  with  dead  bodies,  which  the  dogs  had  discovered  under  the 

*  With  what  emotions  of  pleasure  did  I  caress  tlu -c  dogs  so  useful 
to  tiaveUcrs!  how  can  one  speak,  of  them  wiLhout  bciu^  moved  by 
their  charitable  instinct!  Notwithstanding  the  paucity  of  our 
eatables,  there  was  not  a  French  sojdier  who  iu>t  manife  st  an 
carcrnc^s  to  give  them  ynm*.*  hr'^cnit,  some  bread,  a;id  c?cn  a  share  of 
their  mci*/.  Morninj^  and  tvcniiK^  these  dogs  ^^<)  nut  on  df?covery; 
and  if,  in  the  midst  of  thtij  wandering  courses,  the  echo  ot  some  uu- 
Ibrtttoate  creature  ready  tn  perish  reaches  their  attentive  ears,  they 
run  towards  those ^who  call  out,  express  th.etr  joy,  and  seem  to  bid 
the  sufferer  take  courage  till  they  have  been  to  seek  assistance ;  ta 
fact,  they  hasttn  hack  to  the  Convent,  and  with  an  air  of  inquietude 
and  sadness,  announce  in  a  very  discernible  manner  what  they  have 
seen.  In  that  case  a  small  basket  is  fastened  round  the  dog's  neck, 
filled  with  food  proper  for  re*animating  life  almost  exhausted ;  and, 
by  following  the  humeme  messenger,  an  unhappy  creature  Is  snatched 
from  impending  destruction.' 

Proceeding  in  his  journal,  this  horse-grenadier  details  the 
taking  of  Aosta,  and  the  affair  of  ChatiUon;  and  though 

he  admits  the  repulse  and  loss  which  the  army  experienced  at 

Fort  de  IJ  irrc,  thcnnrntion  13  relieved  by  a  French  flourish  on 
the  genius  of  Bon 'p^rtc.  By  the  preface  to  the  account  nf  the 
assault,  wc  are  induced  to  suppose  tluit  the  j  lace  wis  1  ^  me- 
diatlcy  tikcn:  but  wc  800U  icarn  chat  a  retreat  w-is  rh,  ught 
Kbv.  Feb.  1801,  O  <idviM;ablc^ 
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advlseablc;  and,  on  turning  over  the  Ifnf,  thsf  *  h  was  .^'osoliK'rly 
necessary  to  avoid  tfic  fort,'  and  to  take  the  daftgcrouii  passage 
by  the  rock  ot  d'Albarcdo. 
The  capture  of  Ivreax  tht  batik  of  Romsgno,  the  entrance 
'  into  Novarro»  and  the  ^passage  of  the  Tessinp|  are  vaontingly 
related}  and  the  obstades  which  presented  themaelTes  are  re- 
presented as  ^  sufficient  to  bavt  sSofiped  the  progress  rf any  other 
than  a  Fremh  urmyJ  In  the  same  style,  »  the  remark  on  the 
acclamations  with  which  the  French  were  received  at  Mil^n. — 

*  These  acclamations  penetraiect  oer  souls,  and  inspired  ns 
with  tLai  medat  priue  that  so  ict  ll  becomes  conquerors^ 

Without  noticing  the  inteivt-ning  events,  we  shall  no\r 
pass  immediately  to  the  decisive  baiile  of  Marengo:  tlic  night 
previous  to  which,  says  M.  Petit,  *  we  passed  at  St.  Ji^liano« 
withottt  disquieting  ourselves  concerning  the  morrow/  Bf 
the  sttbseqvent  relation^  however*  it  is  manifest  that  there  was 
no  reason  for  this  boasted  confidence*  This  writer  te^s  ns 
that,*  the  lofty  eagle  hovrred  every  where  around  them,  and 
threatened  to  tear  iiiipieces  the  foot  grenadiers  of  the  consi>Iar 
gtiard  j — tlie  center  gave  way,  the  enemy  out-stretched  tis,  tin-i 
turned  our  right  wing; — *  they  had  the  superiority  in  an  emi- 
nent degree*  — *  the  garrison  of  Toriona,  discovering  the 
almost  routed  condition  of  our  army,  made  a  sortie,  and  thu5 
ue  were  surrounded  on  every  part  j' — uur  ^ruiicry,  in  part 
dismosnted  or  taken,  had  but  little  ammunition  ^'—r'  in  shorty 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saytng« 
that  in  a  line  of  five  miles  or  m€»re»  there  did  not  stand  siJt 
thousand  infantry  to  their  colours,  and  only  six  pieces  of 
cannon  could  be  made  any  use  of.'  In  tliis  awful  moment^  th« 
Consul  is  represented  as  cool  and  collected,  while  the  bullets  were 

*  driving  up  the  ground  between  his  horse's  legs.* — Little,  ac- 
cording to  this  account,  now  seemed  necessary  to  have  decided 
the  day  in  favour  of  the  Austrian?.  Had  their  cavalry  fiillcn  on  the 
dispersed  ranks  of  the  French,  *  all  had  been  losr  irretrievably,' 
says  M.  Petit,  and  *  the  Consul  must  have  been  taken  or  killed  :* 

But  (he  continues)  Victory  uras  not  far  distant.  Faithful  to 
Bonaparte^  she  came  at  length.'  In  plain  English,  at  this  verj 
critical  moment,  the  divisions  of  Monnicr  and  Desaiz  arrived 
on  a  full  gallop,  changed  the  appearance  of  things,  and  turned 

scale  in  favour  of  the  French  *,  whose  *  mettlesome  fire'  is 
now  bo^'^''T^2:K'  rompnrcd  to  *  a  torrent  that  carries  every  thin^ 
nway  with  u  that  opposes  its  passage.'    *  All  give  way — all 

*  P.  65.  *  For  twdvt  bouts  (he  fcmarka)  the  Austrians  had  the 
upper  band  of  us.' 

The 
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The  coilclusion  of  so  sanguinary  a  conflict  must  have  pro* 
daced  a  scene  of  horror,  which  it  is  iniposstble  either  to 
describe  or  to  conceive.  The  death  of  Desaix,  who»  like 
Epaminondas  and  Wolfe,  received  a  mortal  wound  in  the 
moment  of  victory,  is  pathetically  lamented ;  and  though,  ia 
order  more  strongly  to  move  and  more  deeply  to  interest  our 
feelings,  it  is  the  pncticc  of  HrnmntTsts-  to  direct  the  attention 
to  one  prominent  figure,  rather  than  to  divide  it  amid  a  mul- 
titude, here  tlie  general  scene  is  so  loaded  with  misery,  that 
the  faintest  description  from  the  historian's  pen  cannot  fail  to 
touch  the  soul.  Wc  ahAi  give  the  p[C;}Ciu  account  entire,  as 
a  lesson  to  Nations : 

•  The  clock  at  Marcneo  struck  ten,  when  wc  were  returning  slowly 
tMHRii  Sw  Jufiano.  Nombcrs,  haianed  with  fatigue,  but  mure  for 
want  of  sleep,  dosed  upon  their  horses*  backs»  bat  weve  every  instant 
roused  by  the  painful  cries  of  those  who  were  borne  across  firelocks  or 
temponuy  hand-barrows;  or  of  those  who,  abandoned  and  scattered 
in  the  hcldii,  implored  our  aid.  Thus  every  humane  and  sensitive 
heart  was  penetrated,  with  that  melancholy  to  wltich  tlie  true  soldier 
is  no  stranger,  and  which  does  him  so  much  honour.  Hones, 
limping  here  and  there>  upon  three  legs,  calling  to  onr  own  by  their 
instinctive  nelghings  ;  at  every  step  too  it  was  necessary  to  turn  out 
of  our  way,  so  as  to  avoid  treading  upon  the  wounded.  The 
ditchc!^  mid  the  road  utien  presented  the  scene  of  caissons,  and  other 

^  can  i age 3,  as  well  as  cannon,  overturned.  Further  off  we  bchdd 
houses  devoured  by  the  flanu  ^,  ar.d  tumbling  upon  the  heads  of  the 
wretched  owners,  half  dead  by  the  fears  which  had  driven  them  to  the 
expedient  of  hiding  themselves  in  the  cellars  and  other  subterraneous 
places.  The  total  darkness  which  surrounded  us,  made  the  picture 
additionally  frightful.  Prisoners,  not  knowing  where  to  go,  but 
with  the  hope  of  escaping,  wandered  at  random.  If  they  were  met 
by  French  soldiers,  beiMing  under  the  weight  of  their  comrades^ 
they  were  forced  to  turn  twck,  %ad  bear  on  their  shoulders  those 
respectable  hurdtns. 

*  At  kiigtli  anived  at  head-quarters,  which  served  as  the  Am- 
bulance to  the  army,  every  one  stowed  himsdft  as  he  could,  among 
the  dying  and  the  dead,  without  the  piercing  cries  of  the  former 
being  able  any  longer  to  s'lnrtoiint  the  violence  of  sleep.  The  next 
morning,  hunger  taking  its  turn  to  prevail,  I,  in  a  melancholy  con- 
dition,  cutered  the  great  court  to  look  for  something  for  myself  and 
horse  to  cat.  I  was  there  struck  with  a  sight  so  norriblet  that  I 
shudderrd  all  over.  More  than  three  thdusand  Frenchmen  and 
AustriaoSy  heaped  one  npon  another  in  the  yard,  in  the  granaries,  in 
the  ^tahles  and  out*hou&es,  even  to  the  very  cellars  and  vaults,  were 
uttering  the  most  lamentable  cries,  blended  with  the  severest 
cur&eii  against  the  surccons,  there  being  too  few  to  dress  all  their 
wounded  at  once.  Every  where  I  heard  the  languishing  voices  of 
coflsrades,  or  of  my  particular  friends»  who  beeged  of  mc  seoMthing  . 
to  cat  or  dnok.  AU  that  I  could  do  wat  to  ii|t«h  them  some  water. 

Os  In 
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In  truth,  forgetting  ray  own  wants,  and  those  of  my  horse,  I  staid 
more  than  two  hours,  running  backwardi:  and  forwards,  performing, 
by  turns*  the  part  of  a  surgeon  and  an  hospital  attendant. 

•  Prisoners  were  brought  in  from  every  part,  which  tncrCitsed  the 
flnmber  of  the  f:tu,i  hcd.  In  short,  this  was  a  day  that  appeared  of 
nil  i'  ipportable  length  to  nil  of  us.  However^  an  event  which  gave 
Lniu  to  a  great  mauy  conjectures,  moderated,  iu  Ronic  degree,  our 
endless  inquietudes.  An  Austrian  o£Bcer  came  to  parley,  and  » 
French  aid-de-camp  set  out  imuKdiately  to  Alessandria.  No  one 
knew  any  thing  «)f  th's  bu  s  'ii  'l  yet  every  one  made  a  gazette  of 
jt,  after  his  own  manner.  Bertbier  went  eJF  to  that  place  about 
noon,  leaving  us  all  iu  the  greatest  expectation,  for  no  one  dared  to 
hope  for  that  which  we  learnt  the  next  day  to  have  been  obtained. 
We  were  early  in  the  morning  informed  of  the  news  of  the  armisticct 
which  filled  the  French  army  with  a  joy  never  before  experienced; 
while  thit  of  the  Austrian,  stormiiTT  with  rai^c,  filed  off  thr  next 

,  and  sue  ccccli;!'^^  rlays  before  us,  on  tlic  fkld  of  battle,  still  reeking 
'  with  their  and  our  blood,  and  where  the  dead  carcasses  began  to  taint 
the  air  with  their  putn'd  exhalations.  ^ 

*  And  now  a  supply  of  subsistence  and  other  necessaries  began  to 
arrive,  as  well  as  carriages  for  the  cnnvtyance  of  the  sick.    A  fra- 

.  ternnl  partition  of  these  comforts  wasi  made  among  all  the  victim;;  of 
that  bloody  day.  Without  any  inquietude  or  jealousy,  the  Austrian 
was  seen  with  the  Frcndiman,  who,  two  days  before,  would  have  cut 
one  another's  throats.  Th^  were  seen  to  receive  froin  the  same 
hand<;,  under  the  same  toof»  tn  the  sane  chamhery  the  required  help 
and  the  urgent  care  of  succouring  humanity.' 

M.  Petit  makes  the  whole  loss  of  the  enemy,  in  the  course 
of  the  campaign,  65,000  men  :  but  the  Trench  lo?^s  he  does 
not  mt-niion,  only  remarking  in  general  that  the  victory  of 
IM.ir.  ago  cost  the  Republic  dear.  The  French  army,  at  the 
niomeaf  vvlieii  the  battle  commenced,  Is  estimated  at  fiom 
forty  to  forty-five  thousand  njcn ;  and  the  Austrian  army,  at 
the  flame  instant,  at  from  fifty-five  to  siity  thousand :  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  latter  number  is  exaggerated. 

The  detail  concludes  with  a  speech  which  General  Melas 
is  here  s  I  to  have  made,  on  being  presented  by  Bonaparte 
with  a  Turkish  sabre  brought  from  Egypt.  We  doubt  whe^ 
ther  these  could  have  been  the  exact  words  of  the  Austriait 
Cicncrnl,         wt-  »^nspcct  a  little  French  interpolation. 

'ih-:  mctiioir  on  the  death  and  character  ol  (»ci'.cr.il  Desaix 
bc.ivs  the  marks  of  authenticity;  and,  as  a  compliment  to  a 
brave  man,  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  t!ic  liiiii'-.h  nation, 
who  know  how  to  respect  talents  and  virtue  in  an  enemy  a» 
well  a«  in  a  friends  - 
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Art.  XVIL  CiCCQ*s  Cmpiatnty  translated  from  U Lamento  de  Ceof 
da  FarfungOt  of  Francisco  Baldovini,  by  John  Hunter^  Esq.  Svow 
pp.  74.    2s.    Cadell  jun.  and  Davics.  1800. 

'y^is  playful  poem  is  written  in  the  provincial  dialect  of 
Tuscany,  of  which  Boccaccio  has  left  an^xamplc  in  the 
second  novel  of  his  ciuJah  day.  A  snT^nlar  and  pleasnnt 
epccics  of  poetry  was  afierwiird  constructed  on  tliis  foundation, 
termed  the  rn^i^'r  or  coritad'tnesca  style;  and  Mr.  Hunter  has 
^ivtn  .1  list  of  illi.:sirio(is  authors  who  have  excelled  in  this 
biiiiplc  and  lai.il  i^<icics  ot  poetry  ;  .linong  whom  are  enu- 
merated JLorczno  il  PMAgiittico,  Luigi  Pulci,  Francesco  Beroiy 
&c.  but  all  of  whom  have  been  excelled  by  Francdtco  Bal« 
dovini.  The  poem  before  ns,  however,  having  been  a  pro* 
duction  of  his  early  youth,  and  he  afterward  becoming  aA 
ecclcaiastic,  he  dismissed  all  ideas  of  this  juvenile  compo- 
ftition  from  hts  mind ;  and  a  correct  edition  would  perhaps 
never  have  appeared,  but  for  the  friendly  zeal  of  Barto- 
lommei,  who  obtained  the  WS.  froni  BaMovini  himself,  and 
published  It  at  Florence  in  1694.  Another  complete  edition 
appeared  there  in  1755,  with  the  author's  life  l>y  Domcnico 
li^anni,  and  curious  nr>tes  by  Marini. 

In  Mannt's  biograpl.y,  we  are  told  that  Fran.  Baldovini  was 
bom  at  Florence  in  1 63  4.  H  is  first  studies  were  devoted  td'the 
law,  which  his  father  wished  him  to  pursue  as  a  professiod : 
but,  after  the  death  of  bis  parents,  he  gave  himself  wholly  up 
to  the  enchantments  of  poetry  and  music.  On  visitiog 
Rome,  he  obtained,  through  the  interest  of  his  uncle  Cardinal 
Flavio  Clii^i,  t!ie  place  of  secretary  to  Cardinal  Jacopo  Ftlippo; 
.nnd  in  that  city,  at  the  age  of  forty,  he  entered  into  holy 
orders.  in  i6*:6  he  obtained  the  living  of  St.  Leonardo 
d'Artimino;  and  in  i<Sg.|,  Cosmo  III.  Grand  Duke  of  f  ua- 
cany,  conferred  on  him  the  priorship  of  OrbatcUo ;  which  in 
1^  99  he  changed  for  that  of  Santa  F§lmta»  In  the  discharge 
of  l^is  new  functions,  he  gave  equal  satisfaction  to  the  court* 
the  religious  orders,  and  his  parishioners,  by  his  exemplary 
piety,  and  his  rigid  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  station  ; 
to  which  the  amiableness  of  his  manners,  his  knowlegc  of 
the  world,  and  his  proficiency  in  learning,  rendered  him 
perfectly  adequate.  He  lived  in  prosperity  and  health  till  his 
82d  year,  and  died  in  1716. 

We  have  extracted  tins  account  of  the  original  author  of  the 
poem,  from  his  present  translator's  preface  and  bketch  of  his 
life  i  beca^use  Jiaidovini  is  a  name  little  known  in  our  country,* 
and  because  his  poem  is  of  a  species  neithte  heroic  nor 
bsrlesquc^  but  a  middle  spcoies,  simple,  rustic,  and  pleasant. 

O  3  Perhaps 
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Pcrlinps  no  poetry  ia  our  language  resembka  it  move  than 

Gay's  Pasforiils. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  translation,  which  has  consi- 
derable merit.  Mr.  H.  has  not  imitated  the  original  so  f^r  as 
to  give  hib  version  in  a  provincial  dialect,  but  he  has  avoided 
lofty  metaphors  or  expressions  and  his  verses  may  be  truly 
called  nittic,  and  vegarded  as  to  the  Doric  mode.  Tho 
language  ii  tdiomatic»  and  con^poscd  of  pforerba  and  phrasea 
an  the  genuine  pastoral  style* 

The  first  stanza  is  lesa  happy  than  the  rest : 

If  *  What  tine  blyth  May  Varlunffo't  pleasant  meads» 

'Long  Aruo's  sliore  in  yoiithfiJ  green  array'df 

And  on  the  river  bank  freih  herbs  and  reeds* 
And  dainty  flowers  their  vivid  tints  di&pUy'd.' 

The  elision  of 'long  for  along  is  not  allowable; — and  in  tlic 
next  line,  after  Arno*i  shore  had  been  mentioned,  to  speak  of 
the  river  bank  is  a  pleonasm,  and  not  very  poetical.  Perhaps 
^eftllowtng  quatrain  would  be  less  objectionable: 

What  time  blyth  May  Varlungo*s  pleasant  mcadsy 

On  Amo's  shore  in  youthful  green  array'd* 
And  on  hh  lertfle  banks  fresh  herbs  and  reeds. 

And  dainty  flowers  their  vivid  tints  disftlayM; 
A  life  of  woe  the  shcilicrd  Cccco  leads,  &c. 
The  IXth  is  a  very  pleasmij  stanza,  thongh  all  the  ideas  of 
the  original  arc  not  preserved.  It  ia  ditiicuk,  in  English,  to 
supply  the  necessary  rhymes  when  closely  adhering  to  the  Uwa 
of  the  Italian  octave  stanza*,  and  the  ingenious  translator  of  this 
Msm,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  met  with  thia  difficulty  in  the 
Axh  stansa^  when  he  made  the  inufs  jphit 

Stanza  XV.  U  2.  We -think  that  the  word  rtfiuU  is  a  Tery 
harsh  and  unnecessary  contraction  i  and,  aa  if  gorems  the 
subjunctive  mood,  ri>^Kf(f  would  be  more  grammaticali  as  well 
as  more  melodious,  even  if  the  word  refusest  could  be  given 
entire.  In  this  stanza,  however,  Mr.  H.  has  judiciously 
omitted  La  Tenina,  e  la  Teu  del  Prato,  as  the  names  woulii 
have  encumbered  the  verse,  withnui  inreresting  the  reader. 

From  stanza  XVll.  to  XXaU.  ilie  version  is  reasonabl]^ 
cipse  and  flowing :  but  we  think  that  the  fourth  line  of  this 
last  mentioned  stania  is  feeble,  and  very  uncqoal  to  the 
erijiinal.  Ceen^  enomerattng  the  omens  of  his  death  from 
Sandra**  cruelty,  says  that  hu  bees  had  swarmed  on  his  fivai's 
|iees,~adding : 

*  I  jingled  keys  and  pans  at  Sttch  a  rate. 

With  fruitless  hope  to  coax  tlum  luxne  agaio| 
^or  -ju^rily  they  clu<»ter'd  round  iny  pale, 

^4  &tuii£  mc  ull  i  imaricd  with  ihe  p^,'  ' 
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This  15  a  very  mild  complaint,  for  a  man  wilh  a  swaim  of 
|U)gry  bees  oa  his  head.    The  original  says; 
£  m^h^m  CM  gll  agbi  lor  tulto  forato. 

And  with  their  stuigs  have  borM  me  throu^  and  through; . 
Perhaps  Mr.  Hunter  naight  have  preserved  his  rhyme,  and 
nearly  the  original  idea,  by  something  like  this : 

Pterc*d  me  with  stingt*  «ad  tditur'd  me  with  pain. 

The  pastoral,  or  rather  the  rustic,  character  and  spijit  of 
the  rest  of  this  little  pioductton  are  well  preserved*  The 
swain's  determination  to  die»  his  adieu,  and  nit  last  resolresy 
terminate  the  poem  in  the  following  manner: 

*  Farewell,  my  little  farm,  my  flowery  mead, 

Tluit  lung  have  nourish'd  me  wiih  kind  supplies  $ 
Siuce  my  unfriendly  destiny's  decreed 

That  only  death  can  dry  my  tearful  eyes; 
Thy  soil  shall  lightly  o'er  my  bones  be  spread. 

When  Sandia's  lirown  and  smile  dike  I  prize* 
Thy  pleasant  prospects  I  no  more  shall  .view, 
'Tis  my  last  loo^,  and  now  a  long  adieu. 

*  Thus  Cccco  gritvM,  and  from  his  mistress  hied 

By  Some  heroic  dcrath  to  end  his  woe; 
Bui  us  the  sun  he  in  the  west  espied. 

Laid  down  to  sleep  before  he  gave  the  blow; 
And  when  he  'woke,  reflecting  if  he  died 

His  little  farm  would  all  to  ruin  go; 
He  hence  con -cnting  milder  thori^lits  to  nourish^ 
Reiolv'd  to  live,  that  his  afiairi  might  flouribh.' 

A  comparison  of  those  passages  of  eminent  poets,  which 
Baldovini  euhcr  dcsigacdly  imitatts  or  accidentally  resembles, 
is  added ;  and  also  an  explanauou  of  difficult  and  mutilated 
eiptessions.  T)rB-.^. 

MONTHLY  CATALOGUE^ 

For   F£BRU  ART/ittoi. 

ASTRONOUT. 

Art.  iS.    FMOcuhu  jfitronmmatff  containmg  Observations  of  the 

Northern  Ch^mpolar  Region  ;  together  with  some  Account  of 

the  Instrument  whh  which  they  were  made :  and  a  new  Set  of 
Table;?,  by  which  thry  vrcre  reduced  to  the  mean  Position  for  the 
beginning  of  January  iSoc.  To  which  arc  added,  a  few  other 
Papers  and  Precepts,  which  it  was  imagined  might  be  acceptable 
to  the  practical  Astronomer.  By  Francis  Wollaston,  F.  R.  S. 
4to.    pp-  350.    il.  5^^.  Boards.    Wilkic.  1800. 

1)1  the  astronomical  catalogue  published  h\  the  year  1789,  its  author, 
Pr«  WoUastoo,  proposed  that  astrguomcrs  sUoul^  agree  on  some 
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regular  plan  of  obscn-ing  the  iKaw  n? :  that  each  should  take  the  pof. 
tion  which  best  suited  him  ;  and  t!int  he  should  coninuinicatc  the  re- 
'  suit  of  his  observations  to  one  common  stock,     i'hc  autlior  of  the 

[present  Fasciculus,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  execute  with  greater 
facility  hia  own  part  in  the  above  «cbcine«  constructed  a  new  tnstru- 
menty  of.  which  a  description  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society  in 
May  1793.  With  this  instiument,  he  observed  the  most  difficult 
district  of  the  her.vens,  vi/..  the  Circumpol  tr  Rrj^ion  ;  and  the  result 
of  bin  observations  is  now  comnmriicdccd  in  the  volume  before  ua. 
The  method  of  observation  is  thus  described :  <  The  motion  of 
,  ttars  near  the  Pole  was  soon  fouttd  much  too  slow  for  an  observer  to 

lose  his  time  in  waiting  for  their  passage  over  the  5  perpendicular 
wires  \w  the  Tt  le'=rope.  Indeed,  after  a  little  practice,  it  was  per- 
^  Ceivcil  that  a  sufijcicntly  accurate  observation  could  be  made  by  using 
only  the  Meridian  Wire  j  at  least  to  all  within  10"  of  the  Pole.  The 
other  wires  were  therefore  only  attended  to,  when  time  happened  to 
<  admit  of  it  $  as  a  cheque  upon  the  others,  and  for  the  competing  of 
an  observation  which  might  at  any  subsequent  time  p^ove  incom- 
plete. 

f  The  Transit  Clock  being  kept  to  sidereal  time,  ard  going  very 
regularly,  there  was  really  no  great  occasion  fur  examining  it  eacn 
'  night;  but  there  were  very  few  evenings  ifiotcd  in  which  that  was 
not  done.  It  wa*;  an  assuiance  of  ilic  raic  tjf  Jie  Clock,  and  f\f  the 
Transit  Circle  itself  rtmaiiM\M.r  truly  in  the  meiidi.ui  before  its  stca- 
dintrs  wns  knov.ii.  The  error  of  tlie  clock  ou  each  evening,  being 
applied  with  a  contrary  iign  to  the  ebscrved  transit  of  a  star,  was 
considered  as  giving  the  apparent  KA  'of  that  star  at  that  in- 
stant. Tho<;c  are  the  numbers  set  down  an  the  Qb&ervationt  contained 
in  th.e  next  Chapter. 

*  Each  htar,  a?  £oon  as  ever  it  had  pa^^crrl  the  Meridian  Wire,  was 
carefully  bibeclcd  i;r  covertd  by  the  ir.icliilc  iiorizoutal  oue,  ai.d  aftcr- 
ivards  as  carefully  rcad'd  oiF  with  both  the  Microscopes.  One  of 
ihcse  giving  the  Zcuilh  Dis^tances,  and  the  other  the  Altitude  s  the 
sum  of  those  two  rc;.dii  c:s  oi:c;ht  to  make  exactly  90  degrees.    I  will 

I  -  Irot  afHrm  t!iat  to  liavc  been  ;:l\vays  the  case,  thoagh  it  v. so  very 
I****  .  .  ^frequently.  Where  it  was  npt,  the  diiicrcnce  was  hi^lved,  and  the 
^ncan  set  down  fur  the  truth;  unless  it  was  iu  any  part,  \shcrc  aa 
error  wa^  .])ected  or  known  to  exist  in  the  divisions  on  the  circh  it- 
•elf*  or  in  the  setting  of  cither  microscope*  which  tlien  wu  applied 
accordingly. 

*  Tfur  earc  not  «rt  down  in  the  followinr»- lijts  of  tl  r*  Oh^crvrtinn^, 
jsthcy  appeared  on  inese  readings.  For  ihc  error  oi  the  Instrument 
In  cuiUmatiun  has  been  apphcd  taeach ;  in  order  to  save  trouble  to 
ihosc  gentlemen  who  mry  cIu>o«e  to  Cbmpare  the  observations  with 
each  9ther,  or  to  examine  ti)e  Catalogue  deduced  from  them*' 

We  subjoin  the  Table  of  Content : 

«  Chap.  I.  The  Origin  and  De  ign  of  the  Work  :  an  Examina- 
tion of  the  jSoi  thern  Circumpol  ir  Region  by  Meridian  Observa- 
tions :  together  with  the  Latitude  and  Longitude  of  the  Station 
where  they  were  made.  •  * 
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*  Chap.  II.  The  Observations  of  each  Star  classed  together : 
with  an  Account  of  cuch  Particulars  as  are  known  to  the  Author 
concerning  it. 

'  *  Chap.  III.    A  Catalogue  of  such  Stars  as  have  been  obtcrvcd , 
brought  up  to  the  Begiiiniog  of  January  x8oOi  and  classed  in  small 

^oncs. 

*  tf    *.Chap.  IV.    Rcmarli.s  Oil  i he  pi cctJing  Catalogue ;  with  an  Ac- 

*  I  Wount  of  a  Set  of  Maps  which  have  been  engraved  from  it. 

<  Chap.  V.  On  the  Transit-Circle  with  which  the  Obscrvattoos 
were  mad  . 

*  Part  11. — Chap.  VI.  On  a  Por:abk-  Azirraith  Altitude  an4 
Transii-Circl- ;  with  some  Iwitructions  concerning  it. 

<  Chap.  VII.  On  some  pcctth'ar  Advantages  of  an  Azimuth  AI- 
fitttde  and  Transit  Cirde. 

*  Appeiidix.<-»Part  I.  Containing  Tables,  &c.  by  which  the  Obi' 
-J       nervations  wrre  reduced. 

ili^*^  *  P.(rt  TI.  Containinff  <;iindn,' Instr'!ctions  and  Tables,  which  the 
Authi^r  .ipprehends  may  be  luund  ui  XJac  to  those  who  feel  thendsclves 
to  stand  in  need  of  them.'  HrWo^^t 

El5tyCATI0N. 

Art.  19.    A  Netv  Method  of  Instruction  for  Children,  from  Five  to  i 
Tm  Teart  efd,  including  Moral  Dialogue^  the  Children's  Island, 

.  fSX   a  Tale,  Thoughts  and  Maxims,  Models  of  Composition  in  W'lit- 

ing  for  Cliildren  Ten  or  Tuclvc  Yc'::rs  old,  and  a  New  Method 
of  teaching,'  Children  to  Utaw.  Tian^laicd  from  the  French  of 
Madame  de  Genhs.  12 mo.  pp.  320.  4s.  Boards.  Longmaa 
and  Co.  iSkjOw 

We  announced  the  NouvelU  Method;  d* Enseigmnent^  of  which  this 

yolumc  contains  a  translation,  in  the  Appendixtoour  xxxistvolumc. 
The  little  collection  of  ballads,  which  the  author  proposed  a?  a  sub- 
stiiute  for  song*  of  a  licentious  tendency,  (too  commonly  learnt  by 
young  people  ill  France,)  arc  here  omitted  *  as  im necessary the 
transbtor  observing  that,  '  in  our  more  favoured  country,  we  have 
*{][ fortunately  no  deaith  of  moral  songs  and  poems.'  The  same  kind  of 
rcasonin:^  -viighl,  doiib'^'.c^",  have  been  applied  to  tlic  work  itself ; 
since  no  one  can  prctciul  t!iat,  in  this  cuuiUiy,  there  is  a  dearth  of 
book.s  Oil  the  subject  of  Education.  The  little  poems  in  question^ 
or  at  least  a  selection  from  them,  might  have  been  esteemed  an  useful 
.  ornament  to  the  translation.  A  prose  version,  however,  might 
Kave  appeared  more  imgraccful  than  the  present  omission. 

The  translator  has  thouijht  it  necessary  occTiionally  to  take  other 
licence^,  but  has  been  at  pains  to  adhere  to  the  sen.se  of  the  original. 
A  few  inadvertencies  apjjear  in  the  language,  but  in  general  it  i^.tasy; 
and  in  the  dialogues  it  is  suited  to  the  characters.  fj|pl".^,..yr 

Art.  20.    iVtXf  Talcs  of  the  Cuillc ;  or,  the  Noble  Emigrants;  a  . 
-  Story  of  modern  Times.    By  Mrs.  Pilkington*    iimo.  28. 
Boaras.   Newberry,    i  00. 

There  can  be  no  (Lmbt  tlut  the  youthful  reader  will  be  interested 
in  this  productioii  ol  Mr-.  Pilktn^^ton'a  pen.  With  the  principal 
talc,  some  others'  arc  interwoven,  which  agreeably  diversify  the  little 

volume  ; 
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volume  ;  and  the  tendency  of  the  whole  i?  to  inspire  and  promote  iB" 
<Ju5try,  conleniment,  patience,  rcsignitinn,  probitv,  hcnevolrnce, 
and  fortitude.  A  cliaracttr  so  unnatural  as  il.at  of  Miss  Fil/Aiahorn's 
mother  we  trust,  very  rarely  (if  ever)  to  be  foumi :  but  it  prekenta 
a  powerful  ar^oient  to  guard  agains  t  pai  tiality  tn  the  treatment  of 
childfc-n. — For  whajt  reason  the  good  lady  hesitates  in  pronounoi'nnr 
on  idl^-ntss  as  a  vice,  (p.  76.)  we  know  not  ;  sincr  rlic  at  the  same 
thnc  deems  it,  as  it  ccTl;i'i;ily  ij,  the  jiarnit  ofir.jquiiy. 

Alt.  2\.  yt  Cui./:-  /  *(•  .v..  [v  if  th--  Hisiuiy  of  Frrfarirf,  in  a  fx  t  i,H 
cf  QucsUoiiS  upon  Gulcl^mn a'j  AbiiJg'jfiicut.  iiy  M.  i'ioiiau. 
asmS^    is*  Half  bound.  Newberry. 

This  little  book  r.r<iy  i.:>t  be  without  its  itse,  to  those  persons  who 

vrihh  to  cxarnine  their  chiltirc::,  or  pupils,  ihtir  progress  in  the 
tludy  of  tlic  En^.^li-^h  lii^tory  ;  though  sr,::ic  of  ihc  tjiicbtions  may  he 
deemed  fr:  .vjIoiui  or  superfluous  j  a;id  uihcrb  arc  so  obvious  ujj  natu- 
rally to  jc&t  themselves  to  every  person  who  bestows  any  tho\ighl 
on  the  subject.  • 

Art.  la.    Instrwetivf  euuf  entertammg  Diak7:ifs  for  Childrm  ;  by  Mrs. 
^1  ^         Guppy.    2  Vols.  i2mo.    is.  stitti.cd.    Hurst.    1800.      ,  ^ 

*  *        Prcttv  litiK-  di-;In^;:ics  and  illustraiions,  fitted  to  anujoe  and  iaform 

the  mind  in  that  carl;  pert<x!  for  whicli  thty  arc  in  rLfiiately  calcu«  , 
latcd.    Any  proTils,  which  may  accrue  fro  n  the  wuiii,  arc  dcitmed 
to  the  use  of  a  chartty-school  for  girls  at  Bn'&tol. 

Art.  2^.     Tie  Riidiottal  ExLtiuton  for  Cbildtcn.     l2mo.    is.  3d. 
bound.   Darton  and  Harvey.  1800. 

A  cimciis  collection  of  short  stories,  ri.iher  of  the  uncommon  kind, 
calculated  to  engage  airrntfon:  hut,  if  tiu  :ia;rativcs  should  not  have 
attracted  the  young  reaucr'3  notice,  th.-  liumarjus  prints  certainly 
will;  which  arc  very  superior  to  those  11. at  are  con)niujjly  found  in 
publications  of  this  sort.  The  little  histories  are  informing,  eutcr- 
taimng,  and  generally  convey  some  uneful  moral  instruction.^The- 
last  story  may  prove  a  very  ttasonablc  and  Mrlkin;^  admoni'  ion  to 
those  thnuphtldf  yottths  who  indulge  in  acts  oi'  crucUy  towaids  the 
brute  creation.  X)i^ 
An.  24.     Nt'W  Orthit^raphical  Extrc'ucj,  for  the  U.se  of  English 

Seminaries,  ia  Five  Parts,  6cc.  See     By  Charks  Allen.  i2mo. 

10. 6d.  bound.   West.  1800. 

The  increase  of  books  on  grammar,  language,  pronunciation, 

i«  become  perplexing  and  burdensome;  we  do  n.)t  mean  ititrely  to  \n 
reviewers,  which  i:^  a  matter  of  l>i;t  sinaU  regard,  hut  to  the  public. 
Tlic  variety,  the  multiplicity,  aau  wc  may  add,  the  inconsistency,  of 
this  kitui  of  publications  are  sufficient  to  confound  and  discourage  not 
'  only  teacheiv  and  their  scholars,  but  all  others  who  wish  to  attain 
»  •  ^  .and  presen  e  a  just  and  proper  acquaintance  with  their  own  tOHinic. 

•  '      «Tid  to  avoid  all  aiicctntion  ni  pronuunnn^  jt.    However,  wc  entirely 

concur  with  Mr.  Alien  in  approving  Dr.  Johnson's  rule, — "  that  the 
propcrest  pronunciation  is  that  which  is  closest  to  tlic  orthography 
but  we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  concerning  thlft  as  vf  other  good 
rules,  whether  much  regard  is  paid  to  k  m  what  arc  denominatc4 
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Art.  35*   l&naUkt  or>  The  Cattle  of  Badajos.  A  Romance.  Bf 
.W.  H.  Ireland*    lano.'  4  Vols.    14s*  j^Mrdi.   Longman  and 

Rces.  1800. 

The  tJtlc  of  romance  still  invigorates  our  spirits.  Old  as  we  are. 
It  recalls  to  our  recoHcciiou  the  stories  in  wliicli  our  youth  deligbted^ 
of  wandering  knight?,  ciUs»  tournaments*  enchanted  castles,  formi> 
dable  giants,  sea  monsters,  distressed  damsels,  tremendous  tiglits,  and 
impossible  valour.  We  forget,  however,  that  "  the  days  of  chivalry  arc 
gone  and  th^t,  in  the  prcsniiday  romance^  we  must  expect  little 
other  anuiscment  than  the  oglio  oi  the  modern  novel  supplies:  con- 
^  sistuig  ^^unatural  parents,— persecuted  lovers,— murdei's,— haunted 
•  apllninean^— winding  sheets,  and  winding  stair^caaesj^subtcrraoeons 
^ssage»,-»lamps  that  are  dim  and  perverse,  and  that  always  j^o  out 
when  they  sTiould  not,  -monnsterie<, — caves, — monks,  tall,  thm,  ::nd 
withered,  with  lank  abstemious  cheeks, — dixam8>>-groaus,  ~  aiid 
spcciic»- 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  iir«^iv  romance ;  and  Mr.  Ireland^s  copy 

ts  not  unworthy  of  its  numerous  prototypes.  We  have  here,  in  the  f>cr- 
son^cs  of  the  drama,  a  parent  and  a  husband  in  the  Marquis  of  B.;(in]os, 
'wicked  and  as  unnatural  as  any  with  whom  we  have  before  had  the 
honor  of  being  acquainted. — Wc  have  a  son  in  the  Coiidc  Rimualdo, 
as  eminent  for  filial  piety  as  Jjlneas  himself.»We  have  patient  suffer- 
ing innocence  in  the  fair  Constansa,  equallin^v  if  not  transcending 
nny  of  our  novel  herotne8.-*-We  have  twr)r^oo^  haunted  towers, — and 
a  xpiclrt  lliai  slan('>  supremely  eminent  over  the  wh  ilcraceof  gliosi.'?, — 
Haiii)?**'^  and  Banqiios  were  no  more  than  n:-iii'k\ns  in  a  cherry-tree, 
compdicd  with  that  terrific  viaion  which  Rinmaldu  encounter:*  on  en- 
tering the  old  ruined  chapel  in  the  forest. — Though  familiarized  very 
much,  lately,  to  these  apparitions,  we  did  ntjt  feel  inclined  to  go  to 
bed,  llil  wc  lia  j  j)ufn."d  away  the  recollection  nfthii;  spectre  in  a  wliiff 
'  oftob^i"''^,  and  ic-anlimt"(l  o\w  fleeting  spirits  bv  a  double  draught 
of  old  October :  which  vvtli  nut  be  matter  of  surprise  to  the  reader, 
\rheii  he  learns  that  the  hero  himself,  the  brave  Rimttaldo»  dropped 
down  in  a  swoon  immediately  on  seeing  it ! 

Murder  is  this  romance  too  much  the  wrder  of  the  day.  We  have 
miirdcrs  in  castles,  in  forests,  and  in  cottages;  and,  to  boirnw  a  word 
from  the  authi>i,wc  aic  too  ft^c^utiwxXy  rnhorrorfd,—Ratv  head  and  bloody 
hones  is  continually  at  our  heels,  through  a  long  journey  of  926 
pages;  and  we  were  therefore  iiappy  to  get  ridof  liim,  and  to  leave 
our  terrified  fellow-travellers  calmly  settM  in  the  unhauoted  Castilio 
di  Montalvan. 

Mr.  Ireland's  language  is  animated  an«^  fl  rwlug,  when  it  Is  noi  m- 
,  Jlaicd  with  pomposity.  The  Escuvial  (iur  the  scene  of  sdlion  is  in 
Spain )  is  well  and  minutely  described  ;  and  the  Castle  of  Badajos  Is 
a  plea<iing  picture  :  but,  like  some  sister  JVbwfiiilr,  he  deals  too  pro- 
fusely in  poetic  description,  and  the  common  operations  of  Nature  are 
never  detailed  in  common  language.  Morning  never  appears  without 
*  Aurpra*s  lin|&  \\x*X  crown  the  summits  of  the  distant  mountains.'— 
The  son  never  ri^cs  but  •  as  the  imperial  charioteer  of  day,  hastening 
(if  qtr  of  bUzI  :g  light  towird?  green  ooeaa'a  ocpdental  flood-gate.* 
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The  moon  «  always  full  oib'tl,  yet  never  looks /utiat  m,  but  peepi 
behind  fleecy  clotul  -.  —  Nfi^Iu  never  forgets  to  assume  th<*  appropriate 
<iignity  of  her  sp.blc  mantle,  u  iih  whicli  (when  she  is  not  in  a  good  hu- 
mour) *  siic  overspreads  hcivcu's  countless  luminaries;' — and  it  the 
hem  and  lierotne  are  in  a  storm,  God  alone  can  help  ttiem,<->for  theu 
*  impettiout  winds  blow  fro  n  rvry  dirfcihn  [all  ai  mce),  flakey  light* 
ninnr  emblazons  night's  eboit  robe»  «nd  fuU  charged  Clouds  Aicbarg^ 
tret:iendnu3  explosions.' 

Thus  is  poetic  imigcr)"  blended  with  proic  detail;  producing  a 
medley  of  Wtcrogencous  language  totally  destructive  of  good  writ* 
l^y  violating  tnose  prindples  of  harmonious' congniity  whtch  form 
the  basis  of  a  correcl  and  uncontaminated  diction,  JJ^ltfo^ 

Art.  26.    Tie  Runaway  ;  or,  the  Seat  of  Benevolence.    B7  Mc 

Smiiii.    nmo.    4  Vols.    148.  st  \^  ed.    Crosby  and  Co.  1800. 

Tliis  work  contains  a  mixture  of  in)prt>babiliticrs  and  novel  common 
pfacesy  conveyed  in  a  s'.ylw  iv.urc  h'.'.niLic  and  uri^^v^mmatical  than  we 
usually  Uibcovcr  even  in  ihc  common  productions  of  this  class.  The 
author  appears  to  be  desirous  of  aiding  the  cause  of  morality,  but  be 
certainly  cannot  support  the  interests  of  literature.  .  .  6  2 

LAW. 

Art.  27.  j1  cf)mpen(rious  Vscnu  of  the  EcclesiasUcal  Larvt  being  the 
t:>nce  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  read  in  the  Uuivemity.  of 
i)  jblii!,  by  Arthur  Browne,  E-^q.  S.  F.T.C.  D.  Pr«fc?s'or  of  Civil 
L.aw  in  that  Ur.iveisity,  and  Rcprcitntativc  in  ParliamcuL  for  the 
same.  To  which  is  added,  A  sketch  of  the  Practice  of  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Courts,  with  some  Ca  c:.  determined  therein  in  Ireland, 
and  some  useful  Directfoni  for  the  Clergy.  Vol.  lid.  Svo* 
pp.790.     14s,  Board^.     Biittcr.', firth. 

In  a  former  ai  liclc  *,  we  gave  an  ample  and  commendatory  account 
of  the  pilccedmg  part  of  this  work.  The  first  lixty  papfee  of  the  present 
volume  are  allotted  to  the  third  book  of  the  author's  View  of  the  Cffil 
JLaw;  in  which  wrongs, both  public  and  p  ;  v  ir^ ,  and  thtir  remedies,  n/e 
<!iscussed  ;  and  a  separate  lecture  is  ^iven  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Roman  conns  and  action;*.  On  thi«  part  of  his  subject,  as  Mr. 
'Browne  judiciously  observes,  a  curclul  selection  and  abridgment  are 
nlone  to  be  expected :  as  he  professes  only  to  convey  to  the  common 
lawyer  the  general  outline  of  the  civil  law,  and  not  to  insert  any  thing 
5'mf  r*^uo';-,  or  in  the  present  day  uninteresting.  It  follows,  t'ltrifoTC, 
lliat  the  Roman  criminal  law  cannot  take  up  long  consideration.  Dc 
publids  JuHiciUf  summo  Ji^iio  et  guiui  per  iiidLem  teti^imusi  diligaUior 
fftntm  tetaitia  ex  /athriSiu  Paadeetantm  RbrU  adwntura  tfi»^CMcluu& 
I[ttstltui^itM» — ^The  subiect,  howeveri  is  curious  and  fuU  of  intcrest| 
though  not  professionally  urefiil.  • 

That  portion  the  voluTue  before  us,  which  treats  (>recr!??S!aEtic'l 
L-'w,  r^lai'.  s  pi  iiK  !]Tanv  to  Ireland,  but  may  hr  found  of  advantage  to 
the  pracliiing  English  lawyer.  In  ibis  division  of  his  subject,  the 
author  considers  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  the  practice  of  them ;  the 

^  

*  M.  Rev.  K.S.  vol.  xxix*  p.  40a. 
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practice  of  the  court  of  A  l.'.  'f.lty  :  the  several  orders  of  persons  in 
;lic  ciiurch ;  ecclciitisticil  hcncii^fs ;  and  ccclc$ius>lical  properly. 
An  Appendix  of  one  hundred  poj^es  i»  subjoined.  In  which  are  intro- 
diu  ed,  I.  Note*  of  eas-i'.  and  puiuts  determined  in  the  ecclesiastical 
and  admiralty  courts  in  Ireland  li.c  yciir  1785.     II.  Advice  to 

Students  of  liiW.  III.  and  IV.  C;.><.a  l!itt.rf>i:;ig  to  ecclt  .'ir-t ics  de- 
cidtil  in  England,  a:;d  a  table  uf  Irlsli  ccclc:.!.isilcal  statutes  patsul  '  incc 
tilt  fiuhlication  of  Dr.  Buliingbrookc's  woik  on  ecclc^iaatit  jI  law. 
V.  Some  additional  late  cases  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  admiralty 
courts.    VI.  Matertal  notes  omitted  in  their  j)ropcr  places. 

Such  are  the  contents  of  this  volume  ;  in  which  we  !ur>o  observed 
nunv  nisrks  of  hsstr,  ^vA  manv  in^tuuccs  of  inaccuracy.  Indeed 
the  autiior  secu^i  to  be  aware  that  his  work  is  not  free  from  crrore, 
which  a  little  more  attention  00  his  part  might  have  avoided: 
but  he  urges  the  great  v  irLiy  of  b.isiiici  >  in  which  he  has  been 
rii  ;n|jed,  and  tlic  innumerable  distractions  of  his  thoughts,  as  excuses 
ior  his  inaccuracy.  —  H^fl  the  publication  been  a  matter  of  com- 
pulsion, wc  should  have  listened  with  indulgence  to  such  a  pica :  but 
to  present  to  the  world  voluntarily  a  crude  undigested  mabs,  by  the 
autnor  himself  allowed  to  be  so,  (or  how  otherwise  would  it  have 
been  necessary  to  have  introduced  the  sixth  article  of  his  Appendix  ?y 
is  a  singular  ncp:^  t  of  literary  reputation,  and  an  unpardonable 
liberty  with  tlic  public. 

Art.  28.    7he  Proceedings  of  the  Hmue  of  l.ords^  in  the  Cnte  ^  Bmh 
Jamin  Thivfr^  Printer  of  the  Cambridge  Intelligencer,  for  a  sup- 
posed  Libel  on  the  Bishop  of  iLlandaif ;  with  prclaLory  Remarks^ 
and  Animadversions  on  the  Writings  of  the  Bishop  of  Llandaif, 
the  Rev.  R.  Ramsden,  A.M.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College ;  and  the  ' 
Rev.  Robert  Hall*  A.M.  Minister  of  the  Baptist  Meeting,  Cam- 
bridge.   By  the  Printer.    To  wh'Vh  me  added  the  Arorurncnt  in 
the  Cmirt  of  King's  Bench,  c:i     Motion  ior        Ha^r^::  Cr}r*ntf 
and  a  P>jjtGcript,  containing  Remarks  on  the  Judgmcni  of  that 
Court,  by  Henry  Cliffbrd  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister  at  Law. 
8vo.    4"^.  Board*.    Crosby  and  Letterman.  i8co. 
The  punishment  incurred  by.  the  anther  of.  this  book  has  not  in 
the  least  degree  subdued        spirit  •.  r.or  docs  the  terror  of  future 
cunlinement  check  the  freedom  of  his  sentiments,  and  the  boldnc  * 
of  his  avowal  of  them.    Indeed,  were  wc  solely  to  judge  from  ihc 
manner  in  which  this  work  is  written,  we  should  pronounce  that  its 
author  enjoyed  the  rara  tmporum  feli€itas9  uli  satire  quM  velist  ei  qus 

ttnt':js  dicer e  riceat.  

The  several  contents  of  the  pul plication  arc  explained  in  the 
copious  title-page.  The  chief  objects  of  Mr.  l  .'s  aniuiadver»iont» 
are  Mr.  Richard  Ramsden  and  Mr.  Robert  Hall ;  the  latter  eloquent 
writer  is  examined  relatively  to  the  consistency  of  his  religious  and 
I>oIitical  opinions :  but  the  examination  is  t>;milar  to  that  w  liich  the 
executioner  inflicts  on  the  culprit  on  the  vvhctl  and  rack. — The  con- 
sistency of  an  individual's  political  conduct  and  sentiments  forms  no 
ill  subject  for  our  diticussion :  wc  take  cognizance  of  dj^Tcrent 
nattcnl  and  wc  kave  Mr*  Hall  to  liis  own  viodication.   If  he 

should 
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should  think  it  right  to  defend  hitnself,  hit  powcrt  will  no  isx^A 

tender  him  disdainful  of  assistance. 

I    Wc  cnnnot  P^nce  wfih  Mr.  Flower  ih-^.^  rbe  publication,  for  which 
yBe  «utTcred  puiiialimcut,  can  be  donorauiulcd  wiili  any  propriety  *  a 

1  supposed  libel the  House  of  Lords,  who  in  cate«  of  contempt  matt 
.  be  oouslJered  m  the  light  of  jury  and  judges,  decided  that  it  was  ■*  • 

I  gTu  s  and  scand2!.nis  I'b-!  ;'*  n;ul  ilic  defendant  himself  so  far 
'  admitted  the  truth  of  the  charge,  as  to  speak  in  palltarfon  of  hi» 
offence,  and  in  mitigation  of  punu»hment.  Tu  tlie  nice  distinctions^ 
which  be  endeavourt.to  tntrodace  ou  thU' subject,  we  can  by  no 
Dftiis  assetitt  if  an  author  once  acknowleges  a  particular  work  to  be 
a  libel,  he  it  not  aftciwarj  ;it  liberty  to  avow  a  difl^nent  opinxm :  iit 
the  lar.j^na^e  of  the  huv,  he  stopped  by  tiij  own  coofettion;  and  in 
thik  predicament  standi)  Mr.  1*  lower. 

Mr,  Cliffoid's  argument,  on  the  application  to  the  court  for  an 
HaBeat  C^rput^  was  certainly  able,  though  unsuccrBtTnl :  but  we  ato 
of  opinion  that  his  labour  was  considcraoly  facilitated  by  Mr.  Har- 
grave*?  exertions,  in  his  late  v  ih  ahle  puhlicatioii  on  the  Juri;>d!ction 
of  tiic  House  of  Lords.  M:^.  C.'s  remarks  on  the  judgment  of  the 
court  appear  to  us  vc>*y  indecorous.;  the  sentence  is  allowed  to 
be  consonant  to  law ;  and  his  review  of  tt  is,  to  say  the  least,  un- 
precedented. His  attempt  to  justify  the  character  of  Lord  Clifford^ 
'  ''though  it  may  be  honourable  in  a  dcyccndant,  has  not  changed  OUT 
opinion  of  a  p«r?on  whons  ue  h ..-.e  ever  coii^idertd  as  the  worst 
irdividual  in  a  confederacy,  witich  was  constantly  engaged  in  de^itmt 


\   aud  iicts  that  were  disgracdful  to  the  members  of  it,  aud  injurious  to 
5^*  A*  •  their  country. 
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19*  CmmitM  if  the  SearcUy  iwofstf^ate(t : 
the  most  striking  Vaiiations  in  the  W  cat  lie  r. 


al<:o  an  Account  of 

  ^  .  from  October,  1798* 

to  September  1800.    To  which  is  prefixed  tlic  Pi  ice  of  Wheat* 
every  War,  from  1600  to  the  pre  ciit   /^.rn.     By  Sanuel  Hop* 
kinson,  B.  D.  late  Fellow  of  Clare- Hall.    8vo.    28.  -  Debrctt. 
If  the  preface  alarmed  our  fears  for  this  author,  the  perusal  of  hi* 
pamphlet  dissipated  them.    When  Mr.  H.,  after  the  mention  of  bit 
academical  education,  told  us  that  he  always  feels  the  imptessiooi of 
the  Poor  InJ'mn  ce/V/'  urtutored  mirtr^,  we  were  apprehcTi^ive  tkat  acadc> 
TOicul  learning  was  abmit  lo  make  iiovery  fnv.>ni.ibleexhibitfon  of  itself : 
but  we  were  agreeably  dii>appoinicd.    VVe  have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Hopkinson  has  si^gested  one  of  the  concurrent  causes  of  scarcity^— 
we  tay  coocurrtot,  because  the  present  hi^h  prices  do  not  spring  frona 
one  solitary  source.    Every  gentleman  will  recollect  the  destruction 
made  by  severe  vvhiter-i,  anK.i  jr  the  tender  shrubs  of  his  ornamental 
plantations  ;  scarcely  an  arbutus  has  survivvd  i  and  to  winters  of  cx-. 
treme  cold  have  succeeded  uofiivourable  springs  and  summers,  and 
one  rcry  wet  autumn  :  all  of  which  must  have  tended  to  obttmct  or 
to  spoil  the  produce  of  the  earth.    Diminution  of  production  on  the 
oTif  side,  nnd  increased  cnnsun-p^'on  nnd  wn'^te  nn  the  other,  by  the 
A^cc;»isry  opcratioas  of  wir,  have  therefore  concun^d  to  iDflicLu>n  us 
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tlie  miseries  of  scarcity;  and  other  drcnm-tnnces  nf  a  subordinate 
nature  have  combined  to  increase  the  general  distress. — Those  who 
arc  desirous  of  tracing  the  operation  of  the  seasons  nn>j-  receive  some 
iostruction  fioja  the  present  pamphlet. 

Art.  30.    Tl/c  dark  C/dUfi  in  the  Pi^htkal  Hcm'n^her*  broken,  and  a 
briji^ht  Beam  of  Consolation  insuinjr  ^herefrom,  tn  Favour  of  Ki» 

Majesty's  Ministers  and  dcpresbcd  Stockholders.  Witli  a  fewr 
Words  of  advice  to  Growlers,  and  the  dissatisfied  of  every  i^cs«»*p« 
tion  ;  also  a  Method  prescribed,  founded  on  Rensuti  and  Experit 
cnce,  for  removing  their  Discontct^t,  and  rendering  their  Minds 
cab)  uudtr  the  urescut  Stale  of  Public  Affairs.  Respectfully  afV 
dreftsed  to  the  Right  Hon*  William  Pkt.  By  an  old  Naval  Officer. 
F.o.     IS.  Scott. 

This  pioii5  nav:;!  ofTic'r  concludes  his  pamphlet  with  a  longprayer^ 
to  be  used  diiniif;  liic  preccnt  wnr  ;  niul  if  what  he  sa\s  be  well 
founded,  wc  have  j)eculiar  motives  for  the  practice  of  piety ;  for  he 
asserts  that  *  Britain  is  God's  ZIon,  and  that  neither  men  nor  deviU 
Sfiall  prevail  agnijist  her.'  If  this  be  the  case*  gniwlers  must  be  an 
abominable  set  of  people  ;  and  this  writer  may  well  be  oul  of  humour 
with  thctn.  We  are  taught  to  hope  that  ihe  Northern  Powers,  who 
arc  represented  as  *  lifilng  vp  the  heel  of  ingratitude  against  Great 
BritaOi,'  will  detest  themselves  for  their  abhorred  inju^itjce  ;  and 
to  the  French  Republic,  a  sta^viar  must  be  maintained  with  her  till 
ihc  o>ims  *  that  Britain's  isles  arc  Heaven's  favoufites.'  Viewing  th« 
subject  through  this  medium,  there  is  nothinj^  gloomy  in  onr  ritua- 
lion  :  f  f  IF  del  .ision  :u  -  ivsl(;ad8  to  the  worst  coasc;(|uences,  mental 
and  curpuicc.1,  ;iiu:\.I  duJ  political.  • 

Art.  31.    Thoughts  on  the  best  Modes  of  carryhg  hfo  Effect  the  System 
of  Economy  recommended  in  His  Alajestft   Jt^roclaniaiion,  ^vo« 
.i«6d.  Wright. 

9r.  Johnson  said  of  himself  that  he  cootd  practise  iAittnenu 
but  not  modertahn:'*  Now  if  all  were  like  him,  u  e  fear  that  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  inculcate  the  saving  8y<<tem  ;  for  by  alternate  fits  of 
fasting  and  repletion  nothing  is  uliimnuly  gc-.ined.  The  pre-^-nt 
writer  recommends  to  the  heads  of  faiiulies  i:i  tiie  present  seuson, 
(whether  of  real  scarcity  or  factitious  dcimess,)  moderate  self-denial* 
and  an  imdeviating  attention  to  the  most  prudent  management  in 
the  use  of  bread,  ;i!id  of  substitutes  fur  It  ;  and  he  has  a  rigiit  to  be 
heard,  because  he  preaches  to  otliers  oidy  whrit  (as  he  '?avf.)  he 
practises  himself.  As  a  guide  to  family  economy,  the  pampiilct 
merits  general  attention  :  as  it  is  written  with  a  good  motive,  the 
anthor  IS  intitled  to  i espect ;  and,  as  it  may  do  some  good,  and  cannot 
do  any  harm,  we  may  very  safely  recommend  it. 

Art.  $t.  A  Later  f  the  Right  HonourM  WtlTtam  Pittt  on  the 
Influence  of  the  Stoppage  of  Issues  in  Specie  at  the  Bank  of 
England,  on  tlie  Prices  of  Provi-  ion;:,  and  other  Commodities* 
By  Walter  Boyd,  E;^q.  M.  P.  8va.  33.  6d,  Wright. 
All  tho»c  persons  who  have  limited  incomes  ietl  tiic  singular  pres- 
sure of  the  timet  with  ^ecuUtir  sensibiUty,    Whence  does  this  evil 
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ariic  ?  is  a  very  Tntcresting^  question,  which  many  writers  arc  no'9t 
employed  to  solve.  iStjme  look  no  farther  than  to  the  agents  immCr 
diately  ein|jl<)ycd  in  the  business  of  bupplyitig  provisions,  and  vent 
their  tage  against  forcstallers,  engroascr&>  mouopolizers,  and  middle 
men.  Others  search  higher ;  and  discover,  or  seem  to  discover,  the 
source  of  our  sorrows  in  those  who  direct  the  great  machine  of 
Govrmment  itcclf.  Mr.  Boyd  lankj  in  lI)!:,  latter  cla^a.  He  is  of 
opinion  that,  when  \vc  sp.iik  <if  '*  ^ncr^.^^^t•  ;.f  price,*'  we  inight  \v\\\\ 
mofb  propriety  talk  of  "  Ucpicciaiiou  of  Paper  and  that  '  the 
profusion  of  paper  has  blown  up  the  nominal  valye  of  the  capital  of 
the  public  debt,'  and  has  in  consequence  augmented  the  price  of  all 
the  necessaries  of  life  :  fur,  says  he,  *thc  system  of  paper  money,  not 
coTivfrtible  into  specie  at  plensnre,  tends  to  diminish  the  value  of 
the  annuities  which  the  country  grants  in  borrowing,  and  therefore 
obliges  both  the  government  and  Uie  people  to  advance  more  nonunal 
iiioney»  than  luiul,  for  the  tamethmg/  There  is  much  apparent, 
truth  in  his  reasoning ;  and  his  detail  of  the  awful  conse^uencea 
likely  to  ensne  from  the  stoppnc^c  of  issues  in  snecic  at  theBnnk  results 
from  much  kiiowlcge  and  cxpcricmcand  ihctdcrc  merits  serious  atten- 
tion. Adverting  to  the  unhappy  tiiuation  of  his  own  private  affairs,  - 
he  fears  that  hts  opinion  may  .not  be  regarded  t  but  he  assures  Mr. 
Pjtt  that  his  views  are  purely  patriotic ;  and  he  conjures  him  •  t6 
bring  back  the  circulation  of  Bank  Notes  to  their  original  condi- 
tion,' as  the  surest  means  of  correcting  an  abuse  which  ought  never 
tu  have  exii>tcd. 

In  the  present  attitude  of  our  public  affairs,  there  is  no  immediate 
prospect  of  the  application  of  this  proposed  remedy.    We  fear^ 

with  Mr.  Boyd  :  but  our  fear  is  mingled  with  hope. 

P.  S.  An  enlarged  editiu)i  of  tliis  letter,  witli  replies  to  Mr.  B.'s 
opponent?,  is  advertized,  but  too  late  for  us  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  pcTu:i:ijg  it  this  month.  Jtf 

Art,  33.     Br'uf  Olservatiom  on  a  Inle  Ldltr  by  W.  £oyd>  £sq.r 
&c.  5cc.    8vo.    ts.  6d.  Debrett. 
The  author  of  these  observations  classes  Mr.  Boyd  among  the 
inen,  cotuilia  qui  dant  prana^  and  suspects  him  of  *  a  desi^  to  make 

cvtry  tlii  I  ;i,jpcar  wrong  when  every  thing  in  reality  is  right.'  On 
the  other  h:;  id,  we  c  uinot  but  ob^-  rve  that  to  intimate  that  *  every 
thin  '-T'  vi  fht'  is  an  i1l^  ilt  on  ccmtnon  sense  :  and  th:'.t  lo  attribute  ;u 
base  4  motive  to  Mr.  i;ayd  is  h  ghly  illiberal.  How  far  he  is  right  or 
wrong  is  matter  at  fair  inquiiy,  and  the  subject  on  which  he  has 
jjlven  his  opinion  is  of  sufficient  iniportarct  to  provoke  discussion. 

The  pre  ,cr.t  writer  resists  the  position  of  Mr.  B.,  that  the  high  price 
of  grain  and  the  advance  in  the  other  necessary  articles  of  life  arc 
to»  be  attrihuitd  to  the  increase  of  paper  curitncy.  He  may  have 
reason  i  t  maintaining  that  this  is  not  the  sole  cause,  but  it  is  genc- 
fally  undcr«)tood  that  the  increase  of  paper  has  assisted  rto  produce 
this  evil.  Mr.  B.'s  proposv-d  rcnnedy,  may,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  be  wor^iC  than  the  disease  }  and  we  trust  that,  if  there  be 
any  thing-  crroneou'^  in  po^^'ir-nn..,  thcv  will  be  rctuted  withottl 
injuiy  fiu:u  the  diicu^aiun  10  ih.c  credit  ot  the  country*    It  i«  here 
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asked  •  whether  any  complaiut  has  been  made  to  Parliament,  to 
the  Minister,  or  to  the  public,  of  any  injury  sustained  by  the  adop- 
tion of  tlic  measure  of  stoppiug  issuer  in  "cash  from  the  Bank  ?*  It  i% 
again  asked,  *  if  there  had  been  any  danc^  in  it,  would  to  many  great 
bankisg-houses  have  conicDtcdto  it  ^  l^is,  however,  is  not  ai^gnmcoU         .  y 

Aft.  34.    Oiifrvatieut  on  the  PMeatiau  ^Wtkir  Bvfd^  £aq.  M.P.  ^ 
By  Sir  Fraada  Baring,  Bart.    8vo.    if.  Sewell,  &c. 
Sir  Frnncis  Baring  adnuts  that  a  conwderablc  portion  of  Mr.  , 

Boyd's  pamphlet  contains  facts  and  principles  which  are  Indisputable  : 
aiui  that,  from  >i>i  inordinate  paper  circulation,  those  very  evils  muit 
spring  which  he  xnaintatns  haw  ariten :  hot  then  he  contends  that 
our  paper  drcnlation,  so  far  from  being  too  great,  *ha3  not  ex- 
ceeded the  wants  and  even  the  convenience  of  tlie  public  and  (like 
the  author  of  the  last-mcntioncd  pamphlet)  on  the  basis  of  Mr. 
Boyd*s  own  statement,  he  endeavours  to  slicw  that  this  gentlemau 
attributed  immense  consequences  to  a  cadse  which  was  too  incon- 
siderable to  produce  them.  Yi  Mr.  Boyd  meant  to  say  that  the 
Bank,  by  augmenting  its  paper  in  cuculation,  from  ii»975)573l* 
to  1 5,  |ro,97o  1.  (inakfiij^  a  difference  of  3,  jco.ocol.)  has  advanced 
the  iitocks  and  the  price  of  provisions,  he  certainly  aj-sigued  a  cause 
which  is  inadequate  to  the  eflfect^  but  we  imagine  that  Sir 
Fraocil,  and  Mr.  Boyd's  other  antagonist  in  this  paper  war  abmit 
paper  money,  either  do  not  or  will  not  see  the  tendency  of  his  reason- 
ing; whit  h,  as  we  apprehend,  does  not  go  so  much  to  the  condemna- 
\\^x\  of  an  increase  of  three  milhons  p?per,  "~  to  the  reprobatiom 
'6f  that  system  which  gives  to  the  bank,  iu  conjunction  with  the 
Government,  the  power  of  augmenting  paper  adhiihim  i  and  which  . 
sanctions  the  national  Bank,  and  the  society  of  individftal  bankers^ 
in  withholding  the  precious  metals  from  circulation. 

Whether  Mr.  B.  writes  from  patriotic  or  sinister  motives,  and  whether 
liis  view  of  the  subject  be  correct  or  false,  wc  have  so  high  an  opi- 
nion of  the  good  sense  of  uur  countrymen,  as  to  preclude  the 
apprehension  of  any  serious  mnchief ;  and  though,  with  Sir  Francia 
Baring,  we  consider  the  Bank  of  England  as  *  the  sheet^inchor  o£ 
properly  of  all  dtscrlptlons,*  it  may  tend  to  public  good  to  coun- 
teract the  possible  ill  effect"?  of  unbounded  confidence,  by  some  degrees 
of  suspicion  and  discretion.  Mischief  may  result  from  too  much 
confidence  or' from  too  much  fear;  and  therefore  each  extreme 
oii^t  to  be  avoided.  Can  danger,4}e  averted  by  shutting  our  eyes 
against  it  ?  Ls  Sir  F.  B.  more  Justified  in  asserting  that  *  there  is 
rather  a  want  than  a  superabundance  jof  paper,'  than  Mr.  Bojd  is 
\^arranted  iti  hii  contrai  y  pobillons  ?  "J^? 

J^rt.  35.     Humane  Su^^^estions  to  Members  of  tl/e  First  Imperial  Par- 
lianuntt  or  urgent  Reasons  for  New  Laws  respecting  Paper  Credit. 
8vo.   IS.  Scott. 
.  Unlike  Sir  F.  Baring,  this  writer  is  of  opini&n  that  *  England  if 
pearly  ruined  by  paper  :*  he  wishes,  therefore,  to  restrain  the  ex- 
cessive issue  of  it  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  endeavours  to  mark  the 
boundary  between  justihablc  and  unjustifiable  paper  money,  which 
lie  asserts  the  hiw  must  separate,  *  or  aU  will  soon  be  endangered 
Riv.  Fft.  i8oi.  P        '  togeuiev.* 
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toffcthcr.'  To  tKe  question  *  ti^hut  is  unjust tjiahk  cre^U/,  or  rnti::  '» 
vubat  if  utuustifiahle  poptr  money  ?'  Ite  replies  ;  *  uiiju»tiliabid  crciUt 
dimply  and  shortly  paper  thrown  into  the  market  of  money,  (arid 
GOntequeotly  into  cvt^ry  other  market,)  fur  which  the  drawer  }iad  not 
•  prcviouFly  received  <>f  tTic  fir;it  taker  its>  amount  in  propfrly,  but  its 

'   amount  only  in  r  ruri/i.'Sy  whether  thc^r  sfcuritics  were  real  or  ficti- 
tious.*    The  difTcrence  between  jubiiliahk  asifl  unjustiriable  paper 
,  money  is  th^  one  is  a  reptrsentattve  of  prupo  ty,  while  the  other 

Is  a  representative  of  secnn'ties  which  may  as  easily  be  ficfttiotis  as 
real ;  and  wlieii  thtit  is  the  case,  they  Seize  o\t  property  under  false 
pretences,  or  exhibit  iheinselvcs  with  the  double  crime  of  falsehoiod 
and  fraud.  , 

According  to  this  doctrine,  the  author  regards  those  bank  ootesy 
which  are  cnatcd  to  disconnt  navy  and  exchequer  bills,  and  other 

mere  securities,  as  false  ;  and  he  asks  whether  wc  arc  to  sacriiicc  our 
f  lod,  niimciu,  aiui  live,  to  tlciitio"  .  money  ?  The  fnciliry  of  making 
th'vi  mom  y,  and  the  ciionnoiis  dtpreciatitm  and  taxation  coiisequcnl 
^  on  its,  prcvalciicc,  he  considers  as  a  mode  of  conii6catioa,  not  ouly  of 

present  property  but  of  the  expectations  of  posterity. 

We  have  given  thi*  writer's  sentiments  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
his  own  words.  He  concludes  with  calling  on  the  First  Imperial  J^r- 
lianicnt  to  commence  its  labour*?,  and  the  new  century,  by  passing 
a  law  to  introduce  justice  into  the  market  of  credit  j  by  making'  it 
Jchny  to  give,  or  to  circulate  beyond  the  first  taker,  any  paptr 
which  does  not  cost  property  to  the  whole  amount  specified  on 

Art.  36,    j1  Ttuclve-penny  Avs'wer  to  a  Three  ShilFtfi^t  and  Six-psraj  ^ 
P-ampUet,  intitled    A  Letter  on  the  Influence  of  the  Stop  page 
of  Issues  in  Specie  at  the  Bank  of  England  on  the  Price  w  Pro- 
visions and  other  Commodities."   8vo,    IS.  Richardson. 
While  it  is  allowed  that  we  mny  sink  under  the  weight  of  our  . 
*       national  dfht,  nnd  that  bank-notes  tnay  become  w.iste  ]>aper,  it  i» 
here  contended  that  *  baiik>paper  has  not  hilherto  done  uh  any 
barm.'   It  certainty  has  hitherto  been  a  great  convenience,  and  the 
ttoppsge  of  iasuet  in  ^cie  at  the  bank  might  be  a  measure  which 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country  demanded  :  yet  tlie  effect 
of  that  stoppage  of  specte  anpcari;  to  have  been  injiiricuH  in  some 
respects.     The  effect  attriuuitd  U)  it  by  Mr,  Boyd  probably  was 
not  predicted  by  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  but  h|r  obwrrving  the  unifom 
^   aperation  of  paper  circulation*    In  America,  in  France,  and  in 
England*  when  necessity  or  policy  cnjoin<^d  paper  money,  provisions 
•  •     rose   in  price.    This  is  the  result,  wLcthei;  paper  be  depreciated 
*      ill  the  fust  in«?tance,  as  in  America  and  I'rance  ;  or  whether  ii  re- 
tains its  nominal  value,  as  among  us :  for  the  facility  of  producing^ 
paper  will  have  an  effect  on  all  the  public  markets*  These  conae- 
quencca,  we  believe,  are  incontrovertible  ;  yet»  if  the  quantity  of  the 
pR'cioiis  metal-,  l-e  insufficient  (owing  to  certain  temporary  causes) 
to  form  an  adcqurite  c'rculatiiig  medium,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
paper;  and  we  would  not  encourage  ill-founded  dunbis  aiid  8unni«^ 
vVe  woald  neither  reprobate  tlic  bauk,  nor  say  that  paper-tnoney  ia 
tht  hit  aU ^siile  mney, 
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Wbeo  tltti  amlior  mentioos  icardty  of  gold  and  silver  ai  one  cause 
<if  dearnctfy  doca  he  not  in  aome  measure  accede  to  Mr.  Boyd's 
pnndplc}         '  3fo^. 

AfCt.  37,  Ohservatiotu  on  ihe  Income  Tax,  with  Regulations  sug- 
If  rated  Ibr  the  Security  of  the  Revenue^  and  preventing  the 
Waste  of  Pubb'c  Money.  Together  with  a  proposed  Plan  of  aft 
auxiliary  to  tjic  Sin  kin  t  Fund.  By  Joseph  BurchcII,  one  of  the 
Joint  Clerks  to  the  Cummissioncrs  of  Taxes  for  Holbora PivisioOy 
Middic&ex.    bvo.    is.  Jordan. 

FHnjr'a  remark*  £qual$tate  btmquoButf  cannot  be  more  tnil^ 
a|»|Aea  than  to  the  income  tax.   On  persons  <^  small  incomes  it  la 

uncommonly  sevtrc  ;  and  justice  and  polu^y  scem  evidently  to  require 
a  nrzu  scafe^  which  Mr.  Buichel!  proposes.  The  other  hinta 
suggested  by  liim  may  hereafter  merit  attention ;  but,  in  the  pre- 
sent  enormous  cxpendituic,  such  savings  as  he  proposscs  will  par- 
haps  be  deemed  tnfling.  p  p 

Art.  38.    Rtfections  on  the  juttke,  advar.ia^r^  and  rucessiiy  of  limtt- 
in?,  within  a  certain  Cimboii,  the  Price  of  Wheat,  bj  legislative 
Jmlkritj}  addressed  to  both  Houses 'of  Parliament*    By  the 
Author  of  Deamess  of  Provisions^  &c.  8vo.   r  .  Stockdale,  &G. 
This  gentleman  contends  for  reducing «the  price  of  wheat,  by  act 
of  parliament,  to  10s.  per  bushel  in  London  and  to  9s.  in  tlic  counTry. 
If  such  an  act  were  passed,  would  he  insure  the  rcguiai  supply  of 
the  markets  ?  The  wisest  politicians  and  political  writers  are  de« 
cidcdiy  against  attempts  u>  fix  a  maximum.  "J^p 

Art*  39.    Pandora's  Boxy  and  the  Fvrh  of  Brilain  ;  with  effectual^ 
^ust,  and  equ'UabU  Means  for  their  Annihilation  ;  and  for  the 
Preservation  of  the.  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  the 
Country.  By  John  Broadley,  Merchant.   8vo.   is.  6d.  Vemor 

and  Hood,  ficc. 

Mr.  Broadley  divides  society  into  two  clnsses,  the  a^ricidiural  and 
the  commercial }  and  he  lays  it  down  as  a  principle  of  naturaljustice^ 
that  each  of  these  t^  distinct  interests  should  support  its-  own 
labourers  and  poor.  He  then  maintains  that  '  the  want  of  this  dis- 
tinction, in  classing  the  poor  of  the  country,  generates  all  the  evils 
that  stock  the  Pandora*?  Box  of  Great  Brilain  hut  he  afterward 
corrects  himself,  and  asserts  at  one  time  that  the  Box  of  the  British 
^Piuidora  is  *  the  loss  of  our  liberties  by  the  suspension  of  the  Hdbecu 
C9ffui  act,*  and  at  another  that  it  is  the  nalkiui  ddi.  He  believca 
these  to  be  the  evils  of  the  Box  ;  and  he  says,  *  if  I  were  put  to  the 
extremest  torture,  I  would  not  retract  my  opinion.*  Why  should 
he  be  called  to  retract  hia  opinion,  n'l  he  lias  undertaken  to  prcnbc 
effectual  remedies  for  all  evils :  To  annihilate,  the  Cacadora-ttox.  o£ 
Britain,  he  proposes  equitable  poor  laws,  whtdi  should  oUi^  the 
0gnailtmrnl  and  commercial  classes  separately  to  provide  for  their  own 

?>oor.     If  this  were  properly  regulated,  land  justice  done  to  the 
owcr  classes,  he  thinks  that  War  would  cease ;  that,  in  forty  years,  the 
d{:bt  would  vanisli  ^  liberty  would  return  i  and  theo,  wiiii  a  general 
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cultivauon  of  wastes,  and  a  repeal  of  the  income  tax»  all  would  come 

]  ^1  right,  and 'plenty  and  content  reign  univenally. 

'  *  Ji  Mr.  B.  can  satisfy  his  readers  a&  easily  as  hie  appears  to  have 
contented  himself,  he  will  Ivave  great  good  fortune.  At  for  Re- 
viewers, who  ever  hop^d  to  satisfy  t/.rm  f'  TAcw 

Art.  40.    Practical  Oeconomy  :  or,  a  Proposal  for  enabling  the  Poor 
to  provide  for  themselves :  with  Remarks  on  the  Establishment 
*  of  Soup-hoiiscs ;  and  an  Investigation  of  the  real  Cause  of  the 
present  extravagant  Consumption  of  fine  Whcaten  Bread  by  tiw: 
People  of  this  Country.   By  a  Physician.   8vo.   9s.  Caflow. 
This  pampWet  ta  divided  into  three  parts.    The  first  remarks  on 
the  injurious  consequences  of  soup- houses  to  the  liealth  and  morals  of 
the  poor:    the  2d,  on  the  consumption  of  line  bread  oceasioned  by 
the  use  of  Tea : — acnd,  the  3d,  on  the  means  by  which  the  poor  may 
1  obtain  for  themselves  an  abundance  of  cheap  and  healthy  food.— 
•  Under  the  first  head,  the  observations  are  very  judicious  and  well 
exhibited  ;  and  it  is  to  be  wished  that  the  abettors  and  supporters  of  ' 
the  sotip  ei.tablisl^incnt^  had  followed  the  rule  of  an  old  clergyman  of 
our  acquaintance  ;  who,  w  hen  he  was  about  to  do  that  whieh,  at  first 
view,  appeared  to  be  good,  always  moved  in  his  mind  tl»e  previous 
question^  Shall  I  not  do  harm?  The  operation  of  the  dole-basket 
among  the  antients,  and  of  the  souprshop  among  the  modemsy  is  nearly 
the  same. 

To  the  anthor*'  Philippic  against  7Va,  in  the  secon  1  prrrt,  nx  do  , 
not  altogether  accede  :  yet,  as  a  medical  man,  he  so  wdi  describe* 
its  qualities  and  effects  on  the  system^  that  among  the  labouring 
Aoor  especially  its  general  use  ought  to  be.  discouraged.  He  shews 
ny  tablts,  that  palsies  have  regularly  increased  with  the  increased  use 
,  t;a.  It  is  also  hare  parucularly  reprobated  as  a  consumer  of 
bread. 

In  the  third  part,  the  author  explains,  in  a  very  perspicuous  and 
philosophical  manner,  the  nutritive  principle  in  wheat;  with  the 

.^w  01  illustrating  \U  most  economieal  as  well  as  wholesome prepanu 
tion  as  food.  He  strengthens  the  doctrine,  *  that  a  smaOer  quantity 
of  unfeririLnted  farinaceouii  food  will  enable  a  man  to  support  hard 
labour  than  fine  bread,*  by  a  lact  alated  by  tlie  late  Mr.  Bnudicy, 
the  celebrated  caoal  engineer  $  that,  in  various  works  in  which  he  was 
cngagedf  he  always  obH-rved  that  the  north  countrymen  from  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire,  who  adhered  10  their  customary  diet  of  oat- 
cake  and  hasty-pudding,  sustained  more  labour  and  gained  more 
money,  than  such  as  lived  on  bread,  cheese,  bacon,  and  beer,  the 
general  diet  of  the  labourers  of  the  ^uth.  •  Hence  this  sensible  writer 
recommends  to  the  poor  the  preparation  and  use  of  unfermented 
farinacea,  combined  with  animsu  fat ;  which  is  asserted  to  be  more 
nutritive  than  lean.  To  the  use  of  bread,  he  is  a  decided  enemy; 
•and  to  (iiinii.ish  its  consuuiplion  among  the  poor,  he  wishes  to  have 
them  instructed  in  the  cookery  oi  unfermented  grain,  wliich  is  at 
once  cheaper  and  more  stt  engthening.  How  far  he  will  succeed 
very  doubtful:  but  his  great  object  of  mducmg  domc  tu  economy 
and  a  spirit  of  self-dependence  among  the  poor  is  i.>\;1''y  <'"m* 
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MA^Ui  for  no  foiition  it  more  true  tkin  tliat  •*  The  day  uvUck 
«iitkn|iii»na£^^4tf'take»a«ay  half  his  ivoith**'  .  ]|[q^ 

iVrt.  41,    Ra£cal  Means  of  counteract  ing  the  pretax  $carciiyf  and  pre*^ 
venting  Famjne  in  future  ;  including  the  Proposal  of  aMaximum. 

founded  on  a  new  Principle.-— To  which  is  prefixed,  An  Address 
to  the  l.cfrislaturc,  on  a  P^an  fur  nicliuratinpr  the;  Condition  of 
iSocacty  ixi  large     By  GwUi^gc  ilduaiiid,  }Lbi^.    ^Jvo,    3s  ^d. 
Julinson. 

The  AmeKoratioa  of  society  at  large  is  a  vijt  attempt :  but 
Mr.  Edwards  has  been  in  the  habit  of  allowing  his  speculations  to 
.  take  a  very  extensive  range,  (See  M.  R.  vol.  iv.  p.  67  and  73,  N.  S.) 
and  he  pcr&evcrcs  iu  afibrding  tiicm  the  same  indulgence.  The 
DUDAhlci  before  us  is  only  a  part  of  a  large  work,  whick  this 
^dMieman  is  prepaHiigv  OnthePtABe  JtUeratt  of  Society  ;  and  k  tsde-  , 
tached  from  the  rest  tiecause  it  more  immediately  relates  to  the  circum- 
stances of  llic  present  timc^.  As  a  man  who  reasons  philosophically, 
and  has  attended  to  the  lessons  of  bistnrv,  Mr.  E.  is  not  fascinated, 
though  many  writers  of  the  present  tlay  loiaiiy  appear  to  be,  wiih 
the  ipkndid  charms  of  commerce,  but  gives  the  preference  to  agri- 
cukorey  as  a  source  of  the  most  durable  prosperity  ind  happiness. 
He  would  invite  the  return  of  peace,  by  every'  advisable  measure, 
rather  than  aim  at  political  advantages  which  may  be  fbund  to  end 
in  real  misfortunes. 

'  The  causes  of  the  present  distress  he  conceMet  to  be— real  scarcity 
of  necessarie^-^increase  of  population,  and  addttiooal  numbers  to  be 
Viaintained  by  the  produce  of  the  country— >tou  heavy  bwdeua 
imposed  on  the  agricultural  product  of  the  kingdom — too  great 
prev^ilfuce  of  speculation  in  re;:::ard  to  the  necessaries  of  lift — the 
defective  or  inadequate  state  of  agriculture— -exorbitant  prices  of 
oobimodittes  in  general — partial  application  of  agriculture  for  the 
wealthy,  to  the  ii:jury  of  tiie  iqdigent  part  of  the  Community —^-andtht 
continuation  of  both  real  and  artificial  scarcity.  By  this  cnumei-a- 
tion,  It  is  evideiit  that  Mr.  E.  has  taken  an  extensive  view  of  the 
eubject ;  and  on  the  whole  we  believe  that  he  is  tolerably  accurate  : 
aome  of  his  eeute^f  h6iirever»  are  rather  necessary  aMsnjueneet  than 
primary  «9iirr«/ of  eviL 

'  The  remedies  suggested  aix — a  parliamentary  grant  of  mooeyt  to 
"purchase  com  to  be  retailed  at  reduced  prices  to  trie  poor>— importa- 
tion of  corn  by  govcrumcnt— -estabiiiiiiucnt  of  agencies^ — plan  of 
economical  ^consumption — advancement  of  agriculture,  including  in« 
•dosore  of  wastes  and'  commons,  improving  what  is  already  inclosed* 
and  limiting  the  size  of  farros^Hremoving  taxes  on  tlK  necessaries  ami 
essential  comforts  of  life — meliorating  the  condition  of  thc  lower 
\    clasHfs — subsiltntinyr  oxen  for  horses— and  a  maximum. 

While  the  aut.iK>i  apologizes  for  his  brevity,  or  for  not  discussing  his 
totiics  at  full  length,  we  most  apologize  for  giving  little  more  than  'a 
ayUabuB  of  his  long  pamphlet ;  which,  with  the  dedication,  occupica 
above  170  pages. — Mr.  E.  is  vain  of  havir  g  first  suggested  the  idfa 
of  the  Income  Tax,   We  do  not  envy  him  this  source  of  self-con* 
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Art.  42.     Thoughts  of  an  Old  Man  of  InJeteadaU  Miad^  thouglf 
If   J)r/>emdim  Forttmtt  m  iie  i^k  Price    Conu  8fo.  it.  KmoUk 

lodependence  of  mi'nd  ami  depemfeace  of  fovtuoe  to  an  old  voMikp 

inorc  especially  in  times  like  the  preiicnt,  form  a  very  rare  pttaeno* 
menon  ;  for,  when  the  neccssanes  of  life  arc  at  an  immoderate  brice, 
and  the  power  of  singular  exertion  is  precluded  by  the  weignt  of 
years,  toe  inind  naturally  prtfcrt  acquiescence  to*  rcaUtance,  and 
■ccommodatet  its  opidioot  to  imperiouf  circumftaneet.  Some  soch 
^commodatioDt  pcrhapiy  appean  in  the  pamphlet  before  us ;  the 
author  of  which  recommends  money  mafic  of  !>  r  of  pear!,  public 
granaries,  and  a  m  iximum.  With  the  narrativencss  of  eld-agc,  he 
reveals  part  oi  a  private  conversation  which  he  tells  us  he  had  with 
the  late  Dr.  Adam  Smith ;  and  which  honour  and  generosity  to  the 
«B«7  of  tlKd««l  squired  W«tak«ppm«^ 

.  RELIGIOUS.  ^ 

Art.  43.  A  FmduaHmoftte  Cmhimttk  DeOrin*  of  Hmmm  Deprmiljf 

the  Atnnemeni,  Dhunt  Infiiunutt  Sec,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  tbc 
Rev.  T.  Belsham:  occa^ionrd  hv  his  **  Review  of  Mr.  Wfrnr-force*s 
*lVfnti>e ;**  with  an  Appendix,  addre-scd  to  the  Author  fit  "  Lr  ttirs 
on  Hereditary  Depravity."    By  Thomas  Wiih'aras,  Author  oi  the 
Age  of  Infidelity,  ^c.  8vo.  pp.  255.  4s.  Boards.  Chapman. 
Certain  axioms,  or  fundamental  pnnciples*  sltouM  be  tattled  be- 
tween Calvinists  and  Ami  CaK  inisis,  before  they  proceed  to  the  dia. 
eusftion  of  controverted  doctrines.     The  very  terms  designed  to 
express  the  matter  in  debate  do  not  seem  to  be  contemplated  by  both 
parties  precisely  in  the  same  light,  10  aa  to  convey  to  the  mind  exactlf 
the  Mime  ideas ;  and  if  this  be  the  casct  aii  diapatation  must  be  vain* 
Whatever  terms  are  adopted*  they  ooghl  to  be  tety  acouatdj  dew 
jfined,  or  the  result  wiU  prove  a  mere  logomnchy. 

A  clcarnc?5ft  of  conception  would  he  assisted,  if  two  men,  dif- 
fering on  Caivinistic  point:<»  were  to  di&cuss  them  without  quoting 
one  passage  of  fcriptar6»  or  using  one  oommofk  and  hackncfM  woid 
or  expression.  Let  them  find  out  some  neir  a>onten  for  tbeir  * 
reckonings,  and  the  result  will  not  be  so  different  as  k  h  ar  present  *. 
Mr.  William?  has  not  proceeded  on  tliis  principle,  but  goes  over  the 
old  Caivinistic  ground  without  any  variation  of  phrase  or  argument. 
Considering  Mr.  Bdiham  at  *  hamng  thrown  a  stumbling  block  in 
the  way  of  tnithy'  heis  to  be  commended  for  endcawniring  to  remove 
it :  but  we  cannot  admire  his  talents  in  the  department  of  contro* 
irental  divinity.  He  tells  us  that  he  *  believes  the  narrative  of  the 
fall  literally;'  and  yet  he  dam  not*  he  says,  enter  on  the  question 
concerning  the  origin  of  cviL 

Indeed,  Mr.  Williams  often  argues  very  inoonelosivety  on  his 
aide  of  the  ^iie«ition  ;  id  sometnlief,r  we  are  sorry  to  add,  be  de- 
scends to  n  ppeci^s  of  illil)ci-ah*ty  :  accusing  Mr.  B.  of  profanenos?,  of 
a  wish  to  rdtntt  nothing  on  the  evidence  of  trevelalioo,  and  ^naliy 


classing  him  with  l  liomas  Paine. 


•  It  freqiirtnlr  happrrs  tli  it  w  hnx  is  called  /ait/j  in  a  doctrine  is 
nothing  more  tlum  a  J'.r.clr,''.^'-  f  >r  rn  tai  i  terms  and  phrases  by  which 
itis  ex^re&^cd.    x.u>^Iuy  oiiict  lamsy  uud  di;>ij«iU&l«icUuo  ensues. 
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Tn  Ae  letter  on  Satan  and  a  Future  Punishment.  Mr.  W.  tells  us  that 

«  our  Saviour  taught  his  disciples*  to  refer  to  a  d-holtcal  ngcncy  most 
of  the  cvili  in  the  world,  either  natural  or  moral,  parliculaily  • 

'"iw>amVAi«//i//  are  tha»  curiowly  explmcd  s  «  God  origmaUy 
fixed  an  tndiswlubfc  couftectlou  between  sm  and  pain  ;  and  at  tlic 
same  time  encTucd  maa,  as  I  coucc.e,  with  imm^.  tnl  soul.  None 
t>f  the  pcrfcct'or.s  (  f  th  -  Deity  couM  bind  lum  lo  d.^jo.n  the  conncc 
tion  between  sin  anl  it>  i.  uural  consequcucet, ;  or  t<^,  revoke  the  im- 
n^ortality  of  the  sinner. '    Rea  ler.  art  not  thoti  convinced  » 

In  the  letter oiwAr  Or\^m  ami Drngh  tfSiKr.r  . , ,  the  autlior  says  th:^ 
«  he  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  were  i.u ..Ud  u,  ..lu  t  nc  u.snf- 
f.cienty  of  the  prrs  >nal  ri??.»c<M,'^M.-.s  and  acis  of  i>cMnur,ce  ol  the 
offck-rs;  (propcrlv  f^M,red,  r,.s  so.i.c  think,  by  a  -„dlc  of  tou^h  fig 
leaves;,  and  poi.'t  out  that  robe  of  rightcoU«.;efS  which  he  should 
provide,  wlio  was  iiimsclf  to  be  the  great  wcrifice  for  m.*  To  thu  it 
wadded,  as  a  note,  that  *  from  this  circumstunce,  I  suppose,  origi- 
naied,  not  only  the  wearing  skins  for  cloadi.ng,  but  especially  the 
prl..ts  of  Hcrcnk.  being  tht:.  annycd.'  The  priests  of^  Hercules 
?ie  hercunfortuuat.ly  iniroducca  :  but,  as  bin  hon»»  bkm  IS  brought 
to  our  recollection,  we  ought  alto  to  have  had  hl9  club.         ,       .  ' 

Mr.  W.  commence,  a  bold  attack  on  Mr.  B.  for  saying  that  the 
-Scrioturea  "  never  exhort  us  to  ask  any  tliuu^/^r  the  sake  of  (^hnst; 
»      and  he  appoints  tliC  il-.in  Clui^tian,  who  c].;lv  converses  with  hts 
r.I')!.%  to  dVridc  tLc  n'.ailer:  before  whom  he  trnunpltantly  produces 
tJ  Eph.  ir.  «.  where  certainly  the  phra«e  «  Gmt  for  Cimt^uO^* 
Jcors  I  on  which  evidence  the  pbm  Chrutian  mii«t  pronounce  Mr. 
B.  to  be  errcgi  .usly  in  an  error :  but  then,  in  a  note,  the  cause  ts 
moved  out  of  the  plain  Christian's  court  ;  and  after  all  the  parade 
that  has  preceded,  it  is  confessed  by  Mr.  W.  that  the  phra*c  m  our 
translation.,  fir  ChruCs  taii,  has  no  corresponding  terms  in  the 
original,  where  il  i*  only    as  God  m  or  *y  Chmt  (tv  x«r^)  has  for. 
ffivcn  YOU."    Mr.  W..  then,  has  'not  shewn  that  Mr.  B.  is  wrong. 
Whether  in  or     ChriH,  or  in  the  nanu  of  CbruU  be  synoniinou*  with 
««       Christ's  sahr  is  another  question. 

\Vhat  Mr.  Wniiams  meana  by  saying,  «  that  Oud  dues  not  impute 
sin  or  righteousness  without  a  foundatioo  for  it  in  the  nttorc  of 
things,'  we  do  not  undersund.  We  muit  pitiume,  however,  that 
V-r  bedoa;  •ndbeingsatiffiedwilhhis^ own  system,  we  sliall  allow  him 
■  tobeasindigmwt«bepleascsatMr.B.'sstat^^^^ 
qucnces  of  Calvinism,'  and  to  give  h.m  •«  a  Rowland  lor  his  Oi.ver* 
by  pouring  tht  ftsll  tide  of  indignation  against  mdsm  Pbibui^rt^ 
rathnaJ  Divina  ,  and  rational  Gentlemen*  JdO^jT* 

Art.  4  bruf  Fww,  of  tJje  NcwiUy  fid  Tnth  rf  lie  CbriitUm 
Rcvclatunu  By  Thoni  HartwcU  Home.  i2mo.  pp.  1*7. 
as.  6d.  Boards.   SaeL   iBop.  ,  t    r  1  u 

We  must  acknowlegc  that  we  have  perused  this  hule  manual  with 
^,3.,,^,, .  for  though  wc  have  many  exceUent  treatises  op  the  same  sub- 
jcct,  tliey  arc  commonly  too  large  for  general n»>  and  thoteVhich 

'  •  P*  240.  the  htarl  ofmisn  is  said  to  be  the  fountain  of  all  iniquity. 
♦  ^▼5''  '  p  ^  arc 
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are  of  a  smaller  «ze  are  not  sufficiently  known,  or  are  on  some 

accounts  exceptionable.    In  the  present  tract,  the  writer  appears  to 

tis  to  kctp  to  the  point,  without  ndverting  to  nice  spcculaMfins  and 
party  distinctions,  which  affect  not  tlic  rt'ality  of  tiie  facts,  v-j  the 
authenticity  oi  tiie  writings.  The  first  faction,  he  very  fairly  ceu- 
fesses,  consists  almost  whoUy  of  an  abridgment  of  Dr.  Lcland's  Ac« 
count  of  the  Sute  of  Religion  in  the  antient  Heathen  World.  Th^ 
second  and  Inst  section  is  designed  to  prove  *  the  existence  of  our 
Saviour,  from  the  united  testimonies  of  atithors  both  friendiv  atid 
inimical  to  the  Christian  revelation  and  the  reasons  or  facts  pro- 
dttced»  though  not  uncommon,  will  probably  be  satisfactory  to  those 
vfhh  whom  truth  is  the  object  of  inquiry  and  desire.  Objection's, 
which  are  almost  endless,  Mr.  Home  professes  not  to  answer;  nor  could 
he  have  dope  this  within  t!ic  compass  of  his  propc«cJ  pTan. — After 
9  brief  summary  of  tiie  atgunitiit,  the  volume  is  concluded  by  a  just 
view  of  the  purity  and  sanctity  of  the  Christian  precepts;  evincing 
farther  the  exceltence  of  the  gospel,  and  its  superiority  to  all  other 
forms  of  religion  that  have  been  derised. 

The  work  abounds  with  references  not  only  to  the  Scriptures,  but 
to  other  and  particularly  to  antient  writ  in  jt;';  ;  the  author  says  that 
*  he  was  doubtful  whether  to  insert  them  all ;  but  on  rc-coniideratioa 
Jhe  has  dotae  it,  as  exactly  as  possible,  for  tlj^p-i^tis^tion  of  those  who 
may  be  induced  to  examine  them.*  ^ 

Mr.  Home  has  also  pubjjshed^  a''translation  of  a  French  work  on 
^he  commerce  of  J^ec«c,*but  wc  have  not  yet  seen  it*  tti* 

Art.  45.   Pa^  IVonhip  eomy^red  and  enforced t  by  Joseph  King- 

horn.  i2mo.  6d.  button.  1800. 
This  author  presents  hts  little  pcrf nrmance  with  modesty,  while 
he  writes  with  carntstuess,  and  itppca;  s  lo  have  a  real  desire  to  be 
uscfuL  There  is  strength  in  his  aigumcnt,  and  there  is  sense  in  his 
•remarks:  though  his  style  tnight  admit  of  improvement.  One 
phrase^  vi/.  Go<tt  CbaraeUr^  is  to  be  found  here  and  in  some  other 
-works  ;  which  is  not,  in  Oiir  view,  the  most  suitable  and  pleasant. 
In  somtr  partin^lnr  instances,  the  word  may  i;oi  he  iiupropcr  :  hut  to 
employ  it  generally,  i»s  wc  would  do  conctriiiag  oui  fellow-crcaiuic:>, 
indicates  too  great  freedom  on  such  a  subject :  yet  what  is  said  on 
the  topic  on  which  this  expression  occurs,  p.  8,  9,  lO,  is  highly 
proper,  seasonable,  and  useful. 

Art.  46*  Concise  Dircclory  for  thf  PrqfUiAle  Emphymrnt  of  the 
ChrutioH  Sabbath*  By  Samuel  Border.  i2mo.  3d.  WiUiams. 
iRoo. 

Since  a  day  of  rest,  and  that  a  nfi^-nus  rcit,  is  professedly  ac- 
knowlegcd  and  regarded  among  Christians^  it  is  desirable  that  it 
'shotild  be  observed  m  a  suitable  manner.  Besides  that  attendance  oa 
public  worship  which  more  immediately  accords  with  its  design,  it 
is  to  be  wishes  that  the  other  parts  of  the  day  mi^ht  be  so  employed 
as  to  strengthen  tho^e  vtrtui-L'-  ^'ntirrcnts  and  irr!T)re?sion?,  which  re- 
ligious exercises  ou^ht  to  awaken  and  promote.  It  is  the  intention 
^this  writer  to  assist  his  readers  in  prosecuting  this  end ;  for  which 
purposet  he  offeti  them  tome  direcctoiia  both  m  to  the  hours  of 
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vrorsliip^  and  as  to  other  parts  of  the  day ;  not,  we  apprthead,  t» 

render  it  burdensome,  hut  satisfactory  atid  useful.  The  small  ttase  * 
of  tlie  pamphlet  will  make  the  pTuii  instrnctions  which  it  delivers  the 

more  easily  and  generally  attaiiuible.  Jfi* 

ilrt.  47.   y/ff  yititmpi  to  e:.M'}t  the  ATfonwg  and  Ccvnrxhn  of  Romanr, 
F'lflh  Chapter^  12th  ami  J'o/i'uZ"iiiv  p''tr.us  ;   pirn'rularly  .shewing- 
how  they  apply  to  the  certain  Salvaiiuu  ot  all  iuiauu.    8vo.  lu 
Faulder.   1800,  « 
That  infantSt  removed  from  this  world  by  au  untimely  death,  do- 
not  pasft  into  any  state  of  suffering,  is  a  position  wlu'ch  few  in  the 
present  day  wiil  contradict.    However  gloomy  and  discouraging  this 
writer's  creed  might  otherwise  be,  he  has  too  much  humanity  and 
compassion  to  offer  a  contrary  supposition;  and  he  thinks  that 
.  he  findsi  in  the  above-nentionc^  passage,  sufficient  assurance  of  their 
happiness.  If  any  stress  be  laid  on  the  words— >*'  them  who  had  not 
aintitd  after  the  similitude  of  Adam*s  transgre,  sion,** — his  argument 
may  lose  much  of  its  effect  :  since  it  d  je^  by  no  mean?  clearly  appear 
that  mfanis  were  intended  by  buch  a  de:icription ;  some  have  thought 
hat  they  vrrre,  but  others  luve  had  no  idea  of  the  kind.  However, 
rvithout  the  aid  which  any  particular  explication  of  this  passage 
might  afford,  wc  have  surely,   under  the  Christian  dispensation, 
reason  sufficient  for  the  conclusion  that  those  who  die  m  infancy 
partake  in  the  compassions  of  their  All- w  ise  and  AU-racrciful  Creator! 

'  DP 

MISCELLANEOUS.  ^ 

Art.  48.    T.ectures  on  History ^  delivered  in  the  Normal  School  of  Parif. 
By  C.  F.  Volney,  Author  oi  The  Ruins  of  Empires,  Member 
qf  the  National  Institute  of  France,  &c.  &c.   Translated  from  the 
French.  lamo.  pp.aoo*  $8. 6d.  Boards.   Ridgway.  1800. 
An  account  of  the  original  of  this  work  his  been  given  in  the 
appendix  to  our  xyy'sr  volume.    The  translation  appears  to  be 
executed  with  care  :  but  the  observations  of  M.  Vohicy  on  the  con* 
etruction  of  public  rooms  are  nut  here  included ;  for  vviuch  omi&siou 
the  reasons  assigned  arc,  that  hit  remarks  relative  to  that  object  are 
not  connected  with  the  subject  of  his  lectures,   and  thit  the 
engraving  of  the  plan  would  have  added  considerably  to  the  expence.  ^    ^  -r> 

Art.  49.    PeRiKal  Calvmuy  rtjuted:  addressed  to  the  Inhabitants  of  ^ 

Woodbridge>  containing  an  Extract  of  a  Sermon,  preached  at 
Butlcy,  un  the  Fast-day,  1793  :  a  Sermon  preached  7X  Otley,  on 
the  Day  appoirt   1  for  a     '  H  ral  Thanksgiving  on  Account  of 
our  Naval  Victories :  and  ouiitary  Musings  (in  Verse^  on  tlie 
Being  of  a  God,  Providence,  and  the  French  Revolution.  By 
the  Rev.  John  Black,    ^vu.    is.    Robinsons*  *  1 800. 
In  these  agitated  and  perilous  times,  a  publication  of  this  kind 
in  not  likely  to  excite  general  interest :  but  it  may  find  readers  in 
the  author's  neighbourhood,  and  may  probably  operate  in  his  favour. 
He  complains  of  having  been  calumniated,  and  this  mi&celbneous  ' 
pamphlet  tt  exhibited  iu  proof  of  the  soundness  of  his  principles* 
•Mr.  WKk  appears  to  be  a  man  who  has  ^loned  in  moderation,  and 
whose  political  attachtoeou  have  aol  cxtiogotshcd  Christian  bene. 
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volence.  In  his  fast  sermon,  he  cotm  not  into  the  praise  or  con- 
tdcmnatkui  of  nitiii«ters»  but,  like  ■  true  Chmtian  preaclier,  directs 

our  views  to.  the  over-ruling  Providence  of  Goo.  Perliaps  his 
judicious  forlxarance  in  this  rcfpect  may  have  been  miftiiiterpreted. 

The  annexed  versci  being  published  rather  to  prove  the  onh  '(\r>\y 
of  the  writer's  opinions,  than  tnr  t!je  ■'ske  of  ihcir  poetic  iiK-rif, 
we  do  not  fetl  ourselves  ini;lined  to  appl^-  to  them  the  severity  ol 
cnticum*   We  would  oot  irritate  the  afflicted, 

♦  So  hate  I  tiiii'd  my  humble  art!css  soti^» 
Uns'jcn,  .i:ihecdcd,  as  I  stroIlM  along: 
I,o\v  as  lIic  retr'-Kird        T  doom*d  m  dwell,  » 
.   My  cup  oft  tiU'd  at  burrow's  bitter  well ; 
Yet  rain*bvw  hope*  amidst  my  darkness  rmt. 
And  tints  celestial  spread  on  clouds  of  woes } 
With  sunny  beams  fair  gilded  showery  Gritf, 
And  chec»*d  my  heart  with  promijie  of  relief.' 
I^ct  these  lines  apeak  for  tliemselves  ;  and  let  it  suflice  for  uf^  to 
^ay  thai  we  hope  that,  if  Mr.  B.  does  not  obtain  the  Mastership  of  the 
Free  Gnimm«r»8chpul  which  he  loliptSy  he  will  succeed  io  opemng  a 
school  of  his  own.  \io  -\r" 

.  Arti  50.    Tie  Poem  0/  jfffon  Ram^.    A  new  E9ition>  comctcd 
•nd  enlarged  ;  with  a  Gloiisaiy.    To  vluch  are  prefixed  a  Life  of 

the  Author,  from  authentic  Documents;  -and  Remarks  on  his 
"^-Vl      Poems,  from  a  larj:^e  V'*tw  of  their  Merits.    |.Vo}a.   Svo.    iL  IS. 
Boards.    Cadeil  and  Davies.  1800. 

This  is  a  very  handsome  and  (we  believe)  complete  edition  of  si 
poet  who  has  gained  great  and  dMervcd  celebrity.  We  shall  there* 
lore  inform  our  readers  of  those  particulars  wluch  distingirish  the 

pr("<^f     fn)m  all  former  impressions  of  his  works.  —  Some  poems  \iavc 
I  t  .;  added,  whieh  had  escaped  the  dill^cnee  of  former  collectors  | 
and  a  life  of  Ramsay  is  also  given,  which  contains  a  number  e£ 
carious  and  some  niteresting  anecdotes.    To  the  style  of  these 
pieces  of  biography,  however,  we  must  object*  bec^^u  :e  it  u  turgi4 
•and  affected  ;  indeed,  an  injudicious  adoption  of  John.^on's  manncfy 
%There  the  matter  is  iii^fgnifjcatit,  freq'Rntly  gives  the  narrative  an 
•   •    appearance  of  mock  heroic,  whicli  vrt-  ^re  persuaded  was  very  far  from 
*  '  the  writcr^e  intention       The  author  of  ihtii  Iif<^  is  reported  to  be 
Mr.  George  Chalmers*  who  is  well-known  to  the  public  by  vanooa 
other  pcrforniances. 

These  \f)l:imes  aUn  contain  Remarks  on  the  Genius  and  Writmgs 
of  JUnif.iiv,  which  discover  the  cultivated  ta^tc  of  the  writer;  with 
ail  ciiihusiastic  admiration  of  hi;*  subject,  which  prompts  him -to 
'  be*  tow  praise  that  the  geniality  of  readers  will  probably  deem  un- 
merited. We  find  considersible  rehiclancc  m  attributmgto  Ramsay  4 
stij  erioritv  in  point  of  humotir  o\-er  our  admirable  countr)'rnnn,  Butler  j 
juul  wt  have  c(|ual  diJ^cultrj  in  allowing  the  fonucr  to  have  been  a  true 

•  We  are  informed  in  these  pages  that  Lady  ^ardlaw,  of  Pitrcvic 
Jn  Fife,  was  tlic  aiithore'^5  of  liiirdyknutc,  a  fra^^ment,  fir>t  published 
in  1719,  and  siucc  frequently  reprinted,  and  attributed  to  di0creat 
perMus* 
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lioraUan  genius,  Sucli,  however,  is  ttc  commcQdattou  lavished  on 
the  poet  by  Mr#  Tytler,,whom  we  ondmtand  to  be  tlie  author  of. 
{dieK  Tcmarks  ;  wito  the  luiure  as  well  as  the  extent  of  whose  pratie 
wc  omst  declare  ourselves  to  be  dissatisfied.  He  does  not  hesitate  to 
prefer,  in  all  the  essential  requisites  ot  the  pastoral  drnmn,  the  dmU 
Shphertl  to  the  jiminia  of  Tasso,  and  the  Pmtnr  Fulo  ot  Gutiimt, 
This  is,  indeed,  accor(iing  to  the  lauguage  of  the  title-page,  taking  a 
hargt  Vtew  9/  the  Mmtt  of  Ramay, 

A  pleasing  portrait  of  the  northern  poet.is  prefixed,  from  a  drawing 
by  his  son  the  ctlebrnttd  painter;  and,       a  tnil-piece,  is  added  im 
engraving  of  the  rn;.t ic  temple  which  has  been  dedicated  l)y  Mr. 
Tytlcr,  who  hapuily  po«»debscfa  the  buppoatd  scene  of  the  GentU . 
Sh^herJj  to  \\ktftact  and  the  poet,— A  fiU'AmUe  of  Ramsay's  hand- 
writing  is  now  for  the  first  time  presented  to  the  pnblic,  which  the  ^ 
editor  rathet  iintieceiisarily  declares  to  be  nicurwtt ;  fur  how  ocberwise  Jk 
woidd  it  be  a  faC'tkiuU  f  1  Ybi  irBkiuu  JUI.lHl  j  huiidiwumly  prirtudfc  ^  ^.1^  , 

Aft.  51.    Lc  t\^fgoctma  mhfen^t  ou  Recueil  de  Lettm  wrigmtikt^  &ci> 

/'/rr  G.  Kecgan.  8vo.  Js.  Vcrnor  and  Hood.  1799. 
This  volnir.c  is  not  improprrlv  dedicated  to  the  merchants  of  Great 
Britain,  as  containing  a  mnnbcr  of  original  commercial  Utters,  writ- 
ten from  the  pnncipu  bouses  of  Rttssta*  Holland,  Endand,  Francft 
Spain,  Portugal.  Italy,  Gevmany,  ^nd  Turkey.  1  hey  are  com-' 
posed  in  French,  because  that  language  has  become  the  general  ve- 
hicle cf  commercial  inttTcnnrse  among  the  merchants  of  Europe. 
They  appear  to  us  to  be  well  chosen,  and  proper  to  lie  on  the  counter 
of  every  mercantile  housek— Wc  arc  sorry  to  see  that  the  number  of 
aobscribers  is  smalL:  but  we  learn  that  the  book  has  had  so  oonsHer- 
able  a  sale  that  a  second  edition  is  prepanng.     It  might,  as  Mr. 

rb?en*es,  be  usefully  introduced  into  schools  ;  since,  from 
the  perusal  of  it,  yo\tng"  persons  might  the  s?.rt';-  time  acquire  a 
knowlege  of  the  French  language,  and  leul  iuAiun»  ijt  bu'^'ness.  CfC4*»S« 

Art.  52.  The  EngUsh  Enchiridion  ;  being  a  Selection  of  A  poplhegms, 
moral  Maxims,  &e»  By  John  Fekbam.  Crown  8 vo.  pp.  125. 
2S.  6d«  Boards,   lariated  at  Bath    told  by  Mawman»  L^doa. 

Perhaps  there  Is  not  a  more  fruitful  source  of  error,  than  the  prac- 
tice of  converting  ob?ervntions,  drawn  from  vcn-  liniitcd  and  paiiial 
experience,  into  general  axioms: — yet  this  i^  a  lauit  into  which  all 
the  writers  of  inaxims  are  naturally  led,  by  the  vanity  of  making  new 
discovcrieB.  In  the  collection  before  us,  we  find  some  apopthegma 
which  ate  true  In  the  fullest  extent,  others  that  are  false,  and  others 
which  are  so  loosely  expressed  as  to  convey  in  ren!ity  no  meaning.  * 
Some  caution  should  aKvays  be  exercised  in  perui>iitg  these  dogmata. 
It  if  more  commoii  to  repeat  a,piaxiin  than  to  examine  its  truth  and 
justices  knd,  as  a' great  part  of  the  ntftery  of  life  proceeds  fiorn  the 
indulgence  of  false  opinions,  no  obscn  ation,  however  plausible»  should 
be  incidcated  as  an  mcontcstablc  truth,  until  It  has  been  sanctir  ed 
by  the  best  and  wisest  men,  and  confirmed  by  the  test  of  experic  r.ce. 

This  volume  \s  ornamcnud  by  an  elegant  frontiipiecc,  designed  by 

Burncy,  to  Sluitrate  the  iSnt  maxiini  whicb  is  thus  pmuiy  conr  • 
pOTcds 
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•  Lite  i«  aj)icturc,  fortune  the  frame,  but  misfortune  the  sharfe  ; 
the  fint  only  tt9  actrinne  ornament ;  but  the  latter,  if  well  imta'tned, 
form*  the  imrituie  ment,  by  giving  a  bohlcr  rfiief  to  the  figures* 

AjU  55.  InteUectiuil  Frttdom ;  aa  Essay  on  the  tme  Source  and 
Nature  of  moral  Evil ;  by  Richard  Hayes  SoptbwcU.  lamo* 
pp.  187*    36.  Boards.  Longman. 

 "  And  reasonM  high 

Of  Provificncf,  foreknowlt'Vr,  will,  and  fate* 
rix'd  talc,  frccwi']],  foftkiiuwlcdgc  absolute." 

Of  such  a  nutiiir  nie  the  subjects  of  inquiry  in  this  volume  ;  the  1 
anthor  of  which  informs  us  that  a  converiation  with  «  friend,  who 
admitted  the  Scriptures  to  be  tnie»  gave  occasion  to  the  essay.   It  is 
divided  into  five  chapters,  the  general  contents  of  which  we  wQl  lay 
^  ^       before  the  render,  to  enable  hiiA  to  form  some  judgment  of  the  nature 
.  :\  »Cm  and  design  of  the  book. 

*  Chap.  I.  Ot  evil  in  genera},  and  its  distiuction  from  error  :  some 

of  the  immediate  causes  of  both  :  of  angels  and  men  ;  together  with  \ 
the  original  harmony,  uoion,  and  perfection  of  intellectuu  nature.^ 
Chap  II.  Of  truth,  as  it  refers  to  God,  and  as  it  becomes  known  to 
man;  of  apo&tate  angeb  ; — their  knowledge  and  properties; — with 
the  nature  and  nvdr  of  their  foul  revuk. — Chap.  J II.  The  original 
perfection  ot  mau;— lIic  nature  of  hi»  lali,  and  present  situation;— 
'  of  the  law*  as  a  covenant  of  works  |— redemption  by  faith  in  Christ}— 
of  ioye»  as  a  principle  of  obedience  4he  power  of  conscience  the 
agreement  of  dift'erent  dispensations  ;  and  the  perpetuity  and  use  of 
tlie  moral  law. — Chap.  IV.  Human  testimonies  in  favour  of  moral 
agency  i — the  use  and  abuse  of  the  passions ; — objections  drawn  from 
reason  to  the  existence  and  consequences  of  moral  evil  stated,  and 
answered  ;«*with  remarks  on  the  nature  and  influence  of  divine  fore^ 
\  ,,' ,  — Chap.  V.  Objections  drawn  from  revelation  answered ;— the 
'  ■■  nnttiral  evils  of  inferiority,  correction,  and  punishment  considered  ; — 
partial  evil  in  the  moral  world,  illustrated  by  partial  tv\h  in  the  na- 
tural world  ;.  the  cause,  use,  and  design  of  the  latter; — their  apparent 
xtfegntaritics  adjusted  by  a  final  retribution.' 

In  the  execution  of  this  plan,  we  meet  with  acute  and  jodtCfOUi 
tcmtirks,  and  perceive  bcitli  ingenuity  and  utility  :  vet  we  canncit  say 
that,  to  our  apprehcnrion,  farther  liglit  is  thro\Mi  on  the  subject. 
Notwithstanding  some  variations,  the  author  pursues  a  tract  in  which 
Others  before  him  have  often  ttx>ddcn.  His  retrospect  carries  us  to 
times  far  more  distant  than  the  defection  of  the  first  human  p»r  ;  yec» 
whatever  just  reflect  ions  he  may  make  on  angelical  nature  and  fallen 
spirits,  we  cannot  find  that  he  hence  derives  any  cotnidenibfe  assist- 
ance ;  and  indeed  how  should  it  be  expected  ? — so  little  do  we  know 
concerning  them.  Imagination  may  take  its  iduge,  but  truth  and 
reality  wiB  be  fin-  distant  from  its  ezcursbtts. 

Several  uncouth  or  ttonsoal  words  eccur  in  the  former  part  of  this 
work  ;  such  as  Jedivoux,  ohscstiorii  •vhure  faculty,  tortatieous,  iUntlvft 
the  luttoi  of,  approval^  consecutive^  clantyy  eclectic  liberty,  ingmeradd, 
juBm'rtlal,  irrespective^  ethological,  accicUnt  our  being,  &c.  Some  of 
tkc&e  terms  may  indicau  that  the  writer  ii  coaveraiat  ifith  anttent 
»  writcf^ 
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writers,  and  others  may  be  regarded  as  scientific,  but  thcyjo  notatdd  - 
to  the  value  of  the  work  ;  in  tbc  latter  half  of  which  they  appear  but 
teldoni.  Some  sentiments  albo  (as  at  p.  37.  andyi.)  arc  ratliei  un- 
pleattauiiy  expressed  ;  and  wc  notice  a  farther  peculiarity  respecting 
the  tezti  of  Scripture  wliich  occur,  and  4rlHch  are  almost  conctaiitly 
followed  by  the  words,  David,  Sol.  Asaph,  EHhu,  Christ,  Paut 
or  other  aamcs  to  wrhtch  they  might  be  considered  as  appropriate.         j . 

Art,  54«  .CaatoMgienm  Graduattf  nve  Catt^egasp  nsbHent  nonutiM 

eorurriy  y.vjf,  ah  anno  1659  usque  ad  artnum  if^oo,  ^rnrfu  quocun^tie 
ornavtt  AtuJcmla  Canfahn^icTu'u  ;  e  iibiis  subsa  lpttonum  dcsuwpius^ 
atque  ordine  aJ^hnhttku  c&mpotUut.  4to.  pp.  480.  »^8.  sewed. 
Deighton,  Cambridge  ;  London,  Cadell  and  Davtes,  ftc. 
This  is  a  very  ii -cful  piibh'cation,  'and  is  offered  to  the  public  by 
the  liberality  of  the  University  at  a  low  price*  The  old  catalogue 
was  scarce,  and  consequently  dear.  SJUTa^  # 

iVrt.  55.  Orijriaal  Lrttcn  of  %  jf.  Rousseau,  to  M.  de  MiHesherbes, 
M.  d'Alembcrt,  ^fadamc  la  M.  de  Luxcnihourg,  I've.  With 
a  fac-simile  of  Rous&eau's  hand-writing;.  And  an  ori^:i..(l  Military 
Air  of  his  Compositioa.  Also,  ot  iginal  l.cttcr;»  of  I^uiu  Fuoco 
and  Darid  Hume.  Translated  from  the  French,  iimo.  pp.  icou* 
4s.  6d.  Boards.    Symonds.  1799* 

Of  these  letters,  in  the  original,  wc  have  frequently  spoken  in  our 
xxxth  vol.  for  1799,  particularly  at  p.  505  and  5^7.  Wc  have 
therefore  now  only  to  say  that  this  translation  seems  to  be  accurate  and 
easy.  In  looking  through  it,  however,  we  found  at  page  85,  line  3d 
fipom  bottom,  a  vulgarism  which  we  least  expected  trom  the  perusal 
of  the  preceding  pages.  The  translator  hete  makes  Rousseau  say  to 
Madame  !a  Mare uh ale  d:  huxemhourg  :  *  tlic^c  consitit rations  indiK'C 
jne  towibh.  tf  y  n  are  agreeable^ — instead  ot,  tj  agreeable  to  you  ;  this  ^ 
mistake  is  nut  a  Gallicism,  which  m  a  translation  from  the  Ficnch.  \  was 
moat  likely  to  happen,  but  a  common  and  genuine  jlngBeitm.  T)^fi*'*y* 

Art.  56.    Prov'tdence  Displaced :  or,  the  rcniarkablc  Adventures  of 
Alexander  iielkirk,  of  Largo,  in  Scotland,  &c.    By  Isaac  James. 
With  a  Map  of  the  Island,  and  twenty-four  Cutd.    j2mo.  38. 
Boards.    Button,  &c.    1800.  , 
The  author  of  this  compilation  hns  employed  some  industry  in  col- 
lecting the  scattered  facts  respecting  the  well-known  Selkirk,  who?c 
adventures  gave  rise  to  the  romance  of  Robinson  Crusoe  ;  and  to 
these  i>lighL  notices  he  has  added  a  sort  of  history  of  the  island  of 
Juan  Fernandez ;  with  several  stories  of  'mariners  who  have  been 
wrecked  on  desart  islands,  or  who  have  experienced  remarkable 
escapes  from  the  perils  of  the  sea.    The  publication  will  add  little  to 
tlie  information  or  amusement  of  most  of  our  leaders  :  hut  it  may 
prove  au  acccplaUe  gift  to  many  of  our  younger  friend  s.  The  wuodcn 
cttta  are  miiBrably  executed,  consideriog  the  present  liighly  improved  , 
state  of  cagraviog  on  wood.  Pcf . 

Art.  57.     OBtirvatioiif  on  the  Authenticity  of  Bme^i  .  Travdt  in 

Ahjsitma  ;  in  Reply  to  some  Passages  in  Brown's  Travels  through 
Egypt,  Africa,  and  Syria.    To  which  is  added,  a  corrparative 

View  of  Zriiiie  «ad  iiappiacH  i&  £uropc  and  ia  Caifiariu.  by 

iiichard 
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Richard  WiMtrtott.  Pnnted  at  Newcattle  opon  T^iic.  410.  pp. 
^4.  51;  tewed*  Cadelljun.  and  Davics,  London.  l8oo» 
Tile  greater  part  of  this  creatisr  ts  employed  in  an  attack  cm  Mr* 
Mrotvne*%  Travels  into  Africa,  a  work  which  is  by  no  mrans  secure 
from  criticism.  Tt5  faults  arc  bore  acutely  noticed  ;  and  what  Mr.  , 
Browne  did  cr  dui  not  tlo  is  described  in  a  hcrious  banter: 
.  *  I  *  The  expedition,  4if  which  a  narrative  has  lately  been  publnhed  by 
Mr* Brown*  oomprizet  a  period  of  ^ix  years:  dun'ng  which  Mri 
Brown  did  not  discover  the  ruins  of  the  Tt  niplc  of  Jiij)iter  Ammon  *: 
did  not  penetrate  into  Ilabbcsh  or  Abvisinia  :  did  not  visit  his  fa- 
irourite  river,  the  Bahr  el  Abiadt  or  a^ertain  the  situatiuu  of  it* 
aonrce  t  and  didnia  mcb  the  Niger,  or  effectuate  any  coaraittnicatK»n 
with  wcfteru  Africa.  These  iuterebting  particulars  are  made  known 
to  the  public,  in  a  middle  sized  quarto.  It  has  evidently  been  the 
;  ;  dc!iign  of  Mr.  Brown  to  diffuse  the  information  contained  in  liis  book 
as  widely  as  po!i^iblc  ;  since,  although  there  arc  two  m^ips  -f-,  n  fron- 
tispiece, and  two  engravings  in  the  volume ;  although  the  type  is 
Beat,  the  paper  lH>t*pressed»  and  the  pages  four  hundred  and  forty*  ^ 
two,  exclusive  of  a  tnoitt  amoMng  road-book  in  imitation  of  Pattctsoni 
yet  tlic  price  i^  no  more  than  a  giittica  and  a  lialf  !  and  who  would 
not  think  ruiLh  morctlimi  that  sum  amply  ton  pcnsaled,  by  the  mat- 
ter contained  in  it  I  \Viio  would  nut  think  he  had  paid  too  little  lor 
the  participation  of  those  vahiable  facts,  which  I  have  aboyr  ttated  us 
the  principal  contents  of  Mr.  Brown's  book  ?  But  this  instructiiic 
writer  goc*  further  than  I  have  mentioned  ;  he  ttUa  us,  that  other  , 
books  have  been  piiblislud,  wlu'eh  forestall  any  thing  he  can  commu- 
nicate, relative  to  ligypt  and  Syria  i  he  enters  with  the  minytencsik 
of  a  customhouse  officer,  into  the  revenues  of  Egypt ;  he  proves,  in 
a  satisfactory  manner*  that  our  allv  Jeazar  Pacha  it  impenotM,  and 
has  behaved  ill  to  t!ic  c  i'i/ens  of  tlie  great  nation :  and  he  shews,  to 
n  v-_i  v  n^asterly  style,  the  weakness  of  supposing  that  liberty,  science, 
\  '  ,  and  virtiit:,  can  convey  to  man  a  larger  porliou  of  hapgiuoB,  thaa 
slavery,  ignorance,  and  roguery. 

*  ouHch  are  the  oatlinet  of  the  work,  in  which  J  am  sorry  to  find  a 
few  passages,  that  to  atrongly  militate  against  the  reputation  of  Mr. 
Bruce,  as  to  make  some  reply,  on  the  part  of  those  who  think  highly 
of  that  gentleman,  not  impertinent.  The  qualifications,  which  seem 
to  have  rendered  Mr.  lirown  peculiarly  fitted  for  such  an  Important 
undertaking  as  that  of  traversing  the  interior  of  Afi  ica,  were  tvidcntly 
manifold :  although  it  may  be  regretted,  (among  other  things)  that 

*  *  The  objects  of  Mr.  Brown's  expedition  were,  to  visit  the  Temple 
of  Ammon  :  to  explore  Abyssinia  :  to  visit  (and  trace  if  posviblc) 
the  Bahr  d  Abtad :  and  to  investigate  the  Moh.ammedaB  itatct  lying 
in  the  western  parts  of  Africa  between  the  Niger  and  Tripoli.' 

*  f  ^zvo  maps.    Tt  h  but  common  justice  to  iadd,  that  in  these 
.    .     two  maps,  there  arc  no  le^s  than  one  hundred  and  five  names  of  placet, 

•  *  '     of  which  twcnty-tv.o  arc  laid  down  from  Mr.  Browu'sowu  observation; 

anS  that  thia  number  gives  above  tne  to  every Jifte  tfitart  mcbet,   I  must  v 
-  also  observe,  that  the  frontispiece  is  pLrfectly  gratuitous,  havintf  no 
reference  to,  or  explanation  in,  the  work  i^scU  ;  and  that  the  plates, 
representing  a  pyramid,  and  the  1  urian  monarch's  |^4lacCt  are  of  CZ* 
/|ui»ivf  design  aud  eUbotale  cxccutiuu.' 
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he  did  not  possess  some  knowledge  of  the  language  and  prejudice  of 
.  those  whom  he  propoied  to  vi$tt»  before  he  left  Kahira :  that  he  did 
tit  not  condescend  to  tar  to  aGComfnodate  hit  bdiavioar  to  the  ideit  of 
the  nadvety  as  to  restrain  some  little  whims  and  fiolict,  which  seem  to 
have  interfered  with  African  notions  of  dtcomimi  and  that  be  did 
not  keep  sui-  c  rrign  upon  his  tcir.ner.  ** 

"WJtcn  oiic  au.uii  n  pmrpostly  writes  again&t  another,  he  most  usually  • 
lotet  hit  circumspccttoB  and  temper,  and  blame«  too  much.    In  tha 
predicament,  we  think,  Mr.  Wharton  stands.  He  censures  a  passagef* 
in  Mr.  Brov^  nc's  book,  which  is  at  least  intelligible  ;  and  toouga  it 
borders  on  bf  mbast,  it  is  not  verv  far  t!;  trmi  from  fine  writing. 

bcs»ide*  criliciziug  Mr.  Browne's  style  and  sealiments,  Mr.  Whar- 
t(m  examinet  what  degree  of  credit  is  due  to  the  assertions,  ur  mther 
insinuationt  of  that  writer,  by  which  it  it  to  he  andcratood  that  Mr. 
Bruce  did  not  tnoe  the  Nile  to  its  true  source,  that  the  moving  taada 
arc  by  no  mrtms  f»,rniu^aSl(.,  :\\.d  that  the  Abyssinian  traveller  did  not 
make  drau  ing9'of  the  I'heh.ui  harpers  on  the  spot.— -Mr.  W.  assails 
\  Mr.  Browne  with  no  iocuiisidcrithlc  success  :  but  we  vvit»h  that  he  had 
indulged  more  moderately  in  hit  ironical  di«potitton.  A  ttiain  of 
banCerni  1  provokin*;  laughtcrybiit  irksome  from  its  continiiance> per*  , 
vadet  his  work  ;  at.d  in  some  parts  it  is  so  smbig.ious,  that  we  could 
not  deterniiiie  wlieiher  he  was  in  }e<^t  or  enrnr  t. — The  cumparatttre 
view  of  Eur(>i.ean  and  C^rariau  manners  i»  conducted  on  the  same 
principle  of  irony. 

It  it  a  complaint  that  Mr.  Browne  hat  dilated  over  a  large  surface 
of  paper  a  small  quantity  of  information.  Mark  the  deplorabkneit 
ofoiirhtcl  vvc  li?.vr  to  peruse  a  seco::d  qtiartn,  in  order  txi  be  con- 
vince il  t'.-t  wh'^t  V.  e  fo'jucl  in  a  In st  I'uarlo  might  have  been  c<M&* 
pressed  vaii»in  the  \u.\h.^  oi  .nu  ocl.-.vo  !  liUl/OOfll* 

S  i  N  G  I.  F     5^  I .  R  M  O  N*  S. 

Art.  58.  Cn  the prrvalent  "NtgUct  of  t hi  Holy  Commuhion  ;  by  Geor^K 
Smith,  M.  A,  Curate  of  the  Parish-ehurch  of  ShciEeld.  i2mo« 
6d*   Matthewt.    1800.  « 

Thit  writer*  rejcct'itig  tran«ubatamiation,  at  the  same  time  appekrfr 

perfectly  to  assent  'o  that  repre'^eiuatinn  wiiich  is  made  by  our  artir'es, 
lioriiilies.  Sec.  of  the  Chris'inn  ir.itilution,  or  a-*  it  hiij  been  f  ci  mcd  *•  the 
holy  mysteries,"  tm  wliicli  lie  carnestlv  exhorts  bin  hearers  to  atten^ 
Mr*  Smith  apprehends  that  the  number  of  commanicantt,  in  hit  pwbhp 
hat  of  late  yian  greatly  ditni:n'shed$  and  an  appendix  *  contains  anac* 
count  of  their  amrjunt  for  ihc  last  twenty  years,*  to  support  this  idea. 
Perhaps,— of  which  indeed  we  perceive  some  intimaiionfHpany^  cjf 

*  •  Temper,    •*  The  misconduct  of  thit  roan  wa«  carried  to  such 

an  exces-,thnt  I  once  IlvcIKi!  try  :miti  rt  him,  with  a  view  of  inspiring 
terror.*'  p  192.  Ti)c  u  .c  ot  iiistrunietit*  of  death  in  inspiring  terror* 
has  been  irifJ  with  great  tfrt  ct  in  the  Frencli  Republic' 

f  Part  of  that  pa^&agc  is ;  "  The  aficctiont  are  turned  adunce,  but 
not  eradicated:  the  puthet  that  thould  have  been  «nde  ad  amrm 
gthereatt  opposed,  revert  to  Tartarus.  The  luxariancy  of  mental  vigor« 
though  repulsed  and  forcibly  inverted,  -itil!  extends  its  ramificationt : 
its  pallescent  shoots  pierce  the  dunghill,  when  not  pemutted  to  open 
tliexQSches  to  the  influence  of  the  sua." 

t  thoae 
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tfaoiiewlio  are  absent  on  such  occasions,  fro^i  tin's  particular  cHurcTiy 
appear  at  other  chapels  an  J  places  of  worship,  which  hare  been  formed 
in  so  populous  a  town  as  Shdlicid.  ){t » 

Art.  CQ.  I'rcarhf^d  at  the  Assizes  holdcn  for  the  County  of  South- 
ampton, 23d  July  i8oo.  By  Daniel  Laucasier»  A.  B.  8vo*  is. 
Cadelljun.  andDavies. 

TIk  meacheis  of  AsMze-flenncmi  bave  but  a  tcanty  choice  of  tub* 
jecti.   Mr.  Lancaster  has  selected  one  whicli  h a ?  been  often  discussed 

on  these  occasions ;  viz.  the  importance  of  religiou?^  j^rinciple,  and 
especially  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  a  future  e'^ate  oi  rewards  and 
punishmcntSy  in  a  civii  view,  as  enforcing  obedience  to  the  laws  by  the 
Krongest  of  all  faacttona.  From  the  conduct  of  the  most  d>]e  I^is* 
Ittors  and  rulers  of  antiquityt  their  sentiments  on  this  subject  is  maui« 
lest ;  and  as  religion  is  so  essential  in  promoting  virtue,  and  in  restrain* 
ingvicc,  the  public  administration  of  justice  in  this  Christian  country 
judiciously  solicits  the  aid  of  tliat  Gospel  which  \xdA  brought  immortality 
to  Ughu  Text,  2  Tim.  i.  10.  Possessed  of  such  a  truth,  how  strange 
w  it  that  we  are  not  more  virtuous !  IMo^y. 

Correspondence. 

We  hare  received  a  K  ttrr  from  a  correspondent,  who  signs  C.  V. 
Tj.  O.,  the  substance  of  which  is  contained  in  the  f<:)llowing  abstract ; 
wiiich  we  lay  before  our  learned  readers  for  their  considcmtion,  with- 
ont  adding  any  remarks. 

*  Permit  roctooffer  a  conjectural  emendation  of  a  corrupted  passage 
in  the  PboeniMae:  Person's  Edition  ▼•861.  Inntead  of 
should  propose     7r»i(  ««ii%j0t.       $iiomam  fmHa  aBitt,'* 

propose  the  above  rradtng  on  these  j^roumis: — Tiren^s  comes  upon 
the  ^taije  led  by  his  daughter,  whom  Caftcr  {rk9ui  &c.)  she  had  con- 
ducted bim  Hs  TO  XwfM.Tt^  V.  850.)  he  £smisses,  v.  851,  and  is  left 
alone  walking  difficoUIf  and  cautiously  forward,  V.S58:  when  Creon  , 
says  ^u^c-'i,  kc.  V,  859,  860.  and  tells  bis  son  to  lay  hold  of  Tiresias't 
hand  and  guide  him,  Tau-  axrjX??  ("  qunn:am  pucUa  altlt**)  -rrt*?  rt 
Vf-a^tnw  <Pi>u7  XEIPOS  ©TPAIAJi  ayauo  xoi'^iT^T*.— As  ^VfOtiX 
StgniAcs,  general'Uer,  externa  manm,  h'kc  SvfCHot  «v5^!,,  extemi  homines, 
the  sense  of  the  passage  seems  (loosely  englinhed)  thus  '*  My  son,  do 
jouliY  hold  cf  Tircjias,  ^ornnw  that  his  daughter  has  left  f::m,  the  oIJ 
man  w^nM  dad  to  have  his  footsteps  guided  by  a  stranger's  band* 
i.e.  any  tiaud  Lie  can  meet  with.*' 

A  reverend  correspondent,  who  dates  from  St,  Gcofge*3  in  the 

!East,  is  requested  to  Tjilieve  that' the  f^rcat  extent  pf  our  labours 
often  ohlig'js  to  trc  pai3  on  tli'j  p;"tit.:icc  oi  individuals,  when  it 
would  gi^c  us  ple<ii»ure  to  j^iauiy  tiicir  earliest  wishes.  In  tiic  ca^ic 
in  f  nestidn,  we  shall  not  nil  to  attend  to  the  work  mentioned*  but 
we  cannot  promne  immediate  notice. 

We  are  obliged  to  Viator  for  his  icmarlc? :  but  wc  arc  so  much 
.pressed  for  room,  that  we  must  beg  to  decline  the  insertioa  of  them* 

.   ft^  P.  59.  Rev.  January,  L  7.  fram  bot.  for  ^  Gstaor/ 1»  Gsrtatr  | 

P.  75*  1.  14.  fox  *  00/  r.  Iff*  ^ 
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jlnT.  T.  Literary  Antiquities  of  Greece  ;  as  developed  in  an  Attempt 
to  ascertaia  Principles  for  a  New  Analr  sls  of  the  Greek  Tongue, 
and  t»  exhibit  tfaow  Prmd^let  as  appM  to  the  Elucidation  of 

mWf  Passages  in  the  Antien^  Htatory  of  that  Countn'  To 

which  arc  added,  Observations  conrr'ning  thr  0  -ifM"n  of  sc.-  m'  of 
the  Litt-nil  Chnii^ctcri  in  Use  amonp;  the  Creeks.  By  the  J<.ev, 
Fhiiip  AUwo;  d,  A.  M.  FcUow  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge. 
4to.   pp^  600.   iL  7«.  Bondf.   White.  1799. 

WE  have  lonp,  perhaps  too  Ijih:;,  delayed  to  give  an  account 
of  this  volume;  partly  btcause  we  found  it  diihcult 
properly  to  characterize  it,  and  partly  because  more  pressing 
objects  have  engrocsed  o«r  time.  The  author  ha8.fead  mucby 
but,-  in  ottr  opinion^  has  aot  tfaoroughljr  digested  what  he  has 
read.  Indeed  we  are  soiry  to  observe  that  the  art  of  com* 
pttseioo'iSf  in  general^  hut  little  studied ;  and  that  a  dresdme 
verbosity  prevsUs  in  compositions  of  almost  every  kind^  but 
more  particularly  among  philologists  and  antiquaries.  This 
wns  the  fault  of  Mr.  Bryant,  and  is  too- much  a  characteristic 
of  Mr.  Allwood.  We  labour  through  a  niin\hfr  of  p'j^es 
before  we  meet  with  that  which  we  seek-,  and  when  we  at 
length  find  it,  our  expectations  arc  too  often  disappointed. 

Pluluiogy  IS  no  unpleasant  pursuit,  but  it  is  apt  to  mislead 
•ad  bewilder ;  and  there  are  lew  who  have  not  lost  tfacoiselves 
in  its  deceitful  maces.  Historical  conclosions»  drawn  from  the  ' 
analysis  of  names,  are,  for  the  most  part,  exceedingly  fal- 
ladoHsi  and  nothing  can  be  more  objectionable  thaa  the 
manner  in  which  the  analytical  process  is  sometimes  coi^ 
.  ducted.  An  example  occurs  in  the  present  work,  p.  48.  res* 
pectin;^  the  name  of  Palamedef,  which  is  said  fo  W  *  the 
compound  of  P' Al-Am-Hades  ;  wliich  expressc-s,  The  oracular 
ifijlucnce  of  the  deity  Ham,  the  sun  ;*  and  in  a  note  below,  we  are 
told  that  •  P*-a1  is  by  ellipsis  for  Pi-alj  "which  with  the 
restoration  of  the  aspirate  wUl  become  Phi-Al,  signifying  tin 
mouibt  thi  fmmmmfahk  ^Isdm  fr  itu^iraUQn  of  tjn  dntj*^^^Ji 
•  ^0|..Xmv.  <^  could 
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couitl  give  six  otlicr  analyses  of  the  same  word,  at  least  equally 
specious  with  thi<  •  for  instance:  PrJ-luncct,  Upijcx  ductus ; 
a  nume  perfectly  applicable  to  the  supposed  invcmot  of  letters. 
The  final  syllable  of  hU  name  i&  only  a  Greek  termination; 
Wt  even  that  syllable  admits  a  foreign  analysis:  Pal-lamed-is^ 
OpifeX'doetuS'vir*  Or»  if  Mr.  AUwood  should  insist  that  P 
is  the  ahbraviation  of  Fhi^  the  etymon  will  sttll  answer  the 
purpose,  Phi-lamhd-is,  Os  viri-docti. 

The  design  of  this  publication  is  <  to  illustrate  and  explaifi 
many  of  those  passages  in  the  ancient  history  of  the  Greeks, 
which  cither  have  never  undergone  any  particjular  investiga- 
tion, or  have  been  only  considered  in  a  partial  and  imperfect 
inanuer/ 

*  The  investigations  which  the  work  details  (Mr.  Allwood  oh-  ■ 
serves^  proceed  upon  this  principle — tl;at,  as  the  refinement  and 
amplification  of  the  Grtek  tongue,  and  a  blind  attachment  to  it, 
liave  lieeii  the  means  of  introducuig  nuinberlets  errors,  and  the  most 
lamentable  uncertainty,  into  the  early  accounts  of  that  country;  it 
will  be  neccBsaryi  in  order  to  discover  the  certainty  of  things,  to 
reduce  this  lanjriiagc  to  its  elements,  to  divest  it  of  ijs  ornaments, 
and  represent  it  in  its  simj^le  ami  n^kcd  "^tntc.  In  lining-  this,  as  far 
as  I  have  proceeded,  I  liaiter  mj-bcl^,  llmi  1  liave  approached  exceed- 
ingly fuai*  to  abithte  cerUnaly  with  respect  even  to  the  history  of  many- 
events,  which,  though  they  now  appear  of  the  otmoat  importance^ 
Jiave  hkberto  been  generally  given  up^  as  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
ficctirate  investigation.* 

This  is  saying  much  :  but  we  fear  that  many  of  tlie  autbor'a 
readers  will  be  of  a  tlilTcrcnt  opinion.  Wc  proceed,  however^ 
to  an  analysis  of  tlic  bo(  k,  which  we  shall  generally  take  from 

tiie  author's  marginal  contents. 

*  The  volume  is  divided  into  eight  section*?,  of  very  unequal 
length.  The  fir.^t,  consisting  of  fifty  pages*,  i^  siibilivlded  into 
iircc  p.irts  :  of  which  the  lir^t  relates  to— crroro  in  the  pursuit 
of  learning — limits  ot  an.ilytical  investigation — its  difliculiics 
when  applied  to  history— the  manner  in  which  it  ouglu  to  b« 
conducted<»and  th.e  advantages  that  have  arisen  from  it. 

In  Part  i.  of  Sect,  i,  the  author  is  *  persuaded  that  little 
can  be  determined  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  in  relation  to 
many  of  those  ages,  which  were  subsequrnt  to  the  influx  of 
the  Cuthite  colonics  ttito  Greece.' — '  It  is  therefore  my  intention 
(says  he)  to  confine  the  present  discus.^ion  principally  to  those 
ages  M  hich  pri.'ctded  the  colonization  of  Greece  by  the  people 
cilii-d  Hell^dians.' — He  then  lakes  notice  of  drfccts  of  tra- 
<fiiion.il  history:  but  he  thinks  that  they  may  be  Irequently 
corrected  by  the  sacred  ivriittigs^  which  *  wc  must  except  (savs 

tpj  f^pm  every  ipi^eifccuoQ  p|  this  Und^  Ti^erc  is  that  to  1^^ 
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peTCCU'cd  m  them,  wlii^h  sufliricntly  Hfmonstratcs  tlmf  tlicy 
arc  emniiat  10113  of  infuute  wjbdoni  and  knov.'ledge.  In  tlie  re- 
lation they  make  of  events,  there  is  rif'tliing  cligguiaed  by 
partirflity,  or  withheld  for  wuiit  of  information/  p.  13.  i  e- 
sides  this  '  luialiible  standard  of  truth/  a  second  ground  o£ 
analysis  is  derived  from  tht-  monuments,  religion,  and  language 
of  the  Cuthites  in  Egypt;  and  a  third  ground  is  the  Greek 
language,  although  greatly  obscured  by  art^  as  well  as  mixt 
through  necessity.  The  author  is  of  opinion  that  little  de- 
pendarice  can  be  placed  on  the  Hebrew  language,  as  furnishing 
the  roots  of  the  Greek:  but  wc  think  otluru  '  e  ;  especially  if 
in  the^ Hebrew  language  wc  comprehend  the  Chaldce,  Syriac, 
Arabic*  and  Ethiopic.—Mr.  A 1!  wood  is  likewise  disinclined  x» 
acquiesce  in  the  simplicity  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  r  *  For  (says 
he)  when  a  sincle  root  has  so  many  and  such  unconnected  sij^- 
nifications,  as  the  wor<l  ")£)3,  for  exairple,  which  it  should  be 
further  observed,  is  both  a  verb  and  a  substantive  as  occasion 
rcquirfs — it,  certainly,  if  we  di«mis«5  tfie  C()n^ilil  r.ition  of  literal 
characters,  lalis  iittlc  short  of  tltc  cotnpl-  xiiy  of  the  Chinrse.*  .  , 
It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  very  many  substantive 
nouns  in  our  own  language  become  oecasiooally  verbs ;  and  that 
this  does  not  render  them  either^ complex  or  ambiguous.  'lo* 
doed,  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  first  terms  of  every  language 
were  nouns  or  interjections,  which  were  turned  into  verbs  by 
putting  them  in  action.  For  the  rest,  we  do  not  believe  that 
any  Hebrew  root  had  originally  more  than  one  ///^rA/ meaning: 
all  the  other  meanings  are  metaphorical ;  and  the  aHusion  is 
for  the  most  pnrt  evident.  It  wis  the  s-  ntuint  uf  the  IK  hrew 
dialect,  not  its  want  of  simplicity,  which  muitiplicd  its  meta- 
phors \  and  which  sometimes,  ihougU  seldom,  occasioned  ob^ 
scyrity. 

Tlie  author's  fourth  mode  of  analytical  investigation  is  to 
trace  the  causes  of  error.  These  are  the  gradual  diffusion  of 
idolatry— the  gradual  decay  of  knowlege— »€be  cultivation  o£ 
kaming,  and  the  progress  of  refinement  among  some  of  the 
nations  of  antiquity;  <  which  rendered  each  ambitious  of 
excelling  the  rest  in  an  assumed  renown,  and  of  obliterating 
the  memory  of  their  late  insignificance  by  the  brilliancy  and 
extravagance  of  their  fictions*— the  dispersion  of  the  Cu- 
thites  and  their  adherents  fr  .m  Babel.—*  Hov%'  far  each  of 
these  causes  has  been  coiiccrnrtl  in  effacing  from  the  mnids  of 
men  in  early  tiircs  those  primeval 'notio^.s  of  a  l^itv,  which  ^ 
he  himself  had  com.nunicated,  is  o.ic  obj-'ct  amoiit:  others 
\vhich  it  is  the  intern  of  the  present  dissertati  on  to  txpiain.' 

In  Part  \.  of  Sect,  i.,  as  a  huthcr  illustration  of  the  prin- 
fiplcs  of  uaalo^y,  liic  author  givc;i  a  previous  statcmem  of  the 
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uncertainty  of  the  invention  of  the  Greek  letters,  and  of  incon- 
sistencies as  to  the  time  of  some  of  the  most  memorable  events 
in  Grecian  history.  Hence  follows,  he  thinks,  the  total  dis- 
credit of  the  early  chrouoiogy  of  Greece  :  of  wi^icli  he  gives 
additional  instances  iu  the  kings  of  Athenti,  Thcb<:5,  &c.  and 
an  .the  oatnea  of  the  Grecian  eommanders  at  Troy.— We  then 
anriTe  at  *  a  partial  examination  of  (he  claims  of  the  supposed 
inventors  of  letters**  This  is  indeed  a  parHai  examination  $ 
chiefly  occupied  in  proving  that  Palamedes  means,  as  we  have 
liefore  observed*  Tin  mracukr  infltuHee  •f  tie  dniy  Ham^  ib§ 

The  Second  Section  opens  with  what  Mr^  AHwood  calls  •  a 
fundamental  principle  in  the  analysts  of  the  language  and 
letters  of  Greece,'  u  discussion  concerning  the  Heliadians,  and 
the  original  inimbita^its,  as  lar  as  their  history     necessary  to 
furnibh  hints  for  an  analysis  of  the  Gicck  tongue. — The  errors 
of  the  earlier  Greeks  were. not  the  effect  of  necessity*  but  of 
^nity  :-*nor  did  they  universally  prevail.    HerodotuSf  So« 
crates*  Plato*  Hecatseus*  and  some  others*  are  exceptions. 
Respecting  the  original  inhabitants  of  Greece*  the  Greeks 
themselves  were  altogether  ignorant ;  and  the  sacred  writings 
alone  give  us  any  insight  into  this  pTrt  of  history. — *  The 
"aname  of  Pelaspi  (says  the  author)  sccrr s  to  have  been  the  most 
antient  and  general  of  any,  which  were  assumed  by  those 
foreigners  who  came  into  the  land  ot  Jav  m.*    This  conclusion 
Jic  borrows  from  Mr.  Bryant.— The  state  of  annent  Greece  is 
unfavorable  for  any  discoveries  of  this  kind.    £lis,  Ha<(,  is  an 
equivocal  term*  not  borrowed  from  Elisha  ^.   Japetos  had  no 
Yelatton  to  Japhet.  The  lonians  were  not  the  descendants  of 
Javan :  Tdman  is  only  iSm  increased  by  a  termination ;  and  the 
2>arport  of  the  fragment  will  be,  worshippers  of  the  dovf. 

Section  llld.  contains  an  illustration  of  the. author's  plan  of 
analysisof  theGreck  language,  according  to  the  principles  al  trad  y 
laid  down,  exemplified  in  nine  radicals;  which  he  finds  not  in  the 
Hebrew,  nor  in  its  sister  dialects,  but  in  the  Cliinese,  Of  these 
xadicnK,  one  is,  zui,  nuater,  with  which  he  comp.  rcb  other  Ger- 
man, Saxon,  Dutch,  English,  Welsh,  and  Coptic  r<idtc.ils:  <  from 
B  radical  in  every  respect  similar  to  which,  the  Greeks  (says  he) 
must  have  formed  ^<w*  cuu^  atuu^  ffmixoij  ^a;,  ^<u;,  ^aiff  $ee» 

t 


•  The  author  maintains  that  this  is  a  compound  Hebrew  word  : 
JEl-Uf  i  c.  tot  Gvd  of  Lij^/m,  aj  Olympia,  piopctly  /ll'Ompi-af  in  the 
region  of  the  high  places  of  the  Deity:— iCauconia,  or  CaM-eoa4a9 
the  region  of  tie  lempi^.t  fCony  i.  e.  the  Sun; — and  Axaoia,  or  ytz'tofiett 
lie  region  of  the  fowUmn  of fat.  To  US*  .aU  these  etynoiofiet  appear 
very  strange. 
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•  &c.  We  arc  here  seriously  told  that  Zfwj  is  a  compound  of 
Z«,  implying  fotifitohi^  and  ?  the  same  as  Ecs,  spteivhr  of 
Jire  :  so  that  Zfi/j  may  be  interpreted  //v  fountain  of  l':ght ;  i.  c. 
the  5«'/,—- that  the  Ch  ildc^in  Zeutm,  Zua  ii,  and  Xuth,  arc 
nil  reducible  to  Za-aith,  and  denote  the  fountain  of  fire 
that  oAi^iTpv  is  clearly  derived  from'  Al-phi^  the  oracular  influehct 
tf  tht  G§d  *  ;^-Uiat  ffn4^  is  composed  ZA  and  itB,  tie  farmt 
iwne  /—and  that  the  ZemmAot  of  Homer  is  *  almost  literally* 
Za-cao^theoth,  tie  fmtifem  rfCan-thtutb!  Truly,  all  this  \» 
wonderful  in  oar  dun»siglited  eyes. 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  aiiihor  treats  the  other  ezamplei  f' 
which  arc  the  Chinese  Can^  a  concert  cf  men ;  compared  with 
the  German  Sanger,  the  Saxon  singan,  the  English  savg,  ^ong, 
sung ;  also  chanty  cant,  cantic/e  ;  the  Irisli  cnvamy  cantaire,  and 
rlnn  '  Thc  Weigh  cany,  caneur,  and*  cdn ;  the  Heb-  kanur  (a 
J^up) ;  the  Ethiopii:  kala,  a  song {  the  Latin  ran^j  canto i  and 
Uic  Greek  ya^^f  yai^fjuxi. 

The  third  eiample  is  the  Chinese  virNy  di^aU  or 
This  IS*  m  our  author's  estimation,  the  German  and  French 
mimip  the  English  nun^  the  Irish  nmng^  and  mtiif  (althoogh  tht 
former  signifies  a  nuihtr,  and  the  latter  a  son,)  the  Welsh  nainp ' 
a  grandmother,  thc  Latin  nanus,  (and  also  tuindPt  with  all  it$ 
compounds  and  derivatiresj  the  Coptic  nant^  good,  chaste  ^ 

the  Greelc  vfcK,        uof,  vfav)(,  vaiO(,  vovjij,  Kywiov. 

Example  4th  is  a  second  Chinese  Can,  to  shine  uuHh  bright^ 
ftess ;  the  same  with  the  (  rcrrnxn  jcnne.  ti  c  Saxon  st/nne,  the 
Dutch /5/7,  the  English /t/w,  and  thc  Gaelic liolyf;  also, 
soinean,  fair  weather,  seinister,  a  window,  the  same  as  the 
WeUk  fniiitr,  the  Latin  finistra,  and  die  French  finHrtf 
*  which  arc  all  of  the  same  original,  being  compounded  of  tm 
or  iirfl,  (diversified  in  son  and  /^i)  and  some  other  word 
analagous  to  iatha  or  iter ;  and  therefore  signify  a  passage  fitr 
tie  /igiif.'— >Wc  shottld  rather  say  that  fimttra  signifies  a 
passage  for  4wr  or  wind;  as  our  nncestors  denominated  it 
nvirid-dcre : — bnt  what  nre  \vc  to  think  of  the  Latin  adverb 
snne^  and  the  verb  sum,  being  referred  to  this  Chinese  radical 
Sano,  to  heal!  *  The  aual(7:y  (says  Mr.  A.)  is  in  this  instance 
obvious,  because  health  always  improves  the  appearance  of 
the  countenance.* 


'  If  it  were  phl-al^  or  ratlif^r  phl-rj.  It  vc'\^\X.  ^\gr\\^y  the  mouth  of 
Godi  but  we  should  be  glad  to  know  ui  vtrhat  language  al-pbi  can 

Jwfc  n|dt  a  meaning  ? 

t  'TiQ  now,  we  always  thought  that  the  Gaclie  ioa  was  like  tha  , 
fipaaah  and  linXm  mm,  dcimd  ma  thc  JLatia  trngtut* 

0.3       .  The 
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The  fifth  example  is  Su,  a  sacrifuc.  German,  suhtun^  to 
atone  ;-<^French,  iuer,  to  kill ;— Irish,  gu,  and  V/cUh^  gwayw, 
the  9pear»  an  instrument  of  death  ;-^Latin>  tlbiug  Gteck,  $u«, 
9vo(t  6m)Mt»  and  9tfq^Xei.«^We  are  also  here  informed  that 

Ocnom  ius  is  only  Aithotti  if,  '  the  fduntains  of  Ham  the  tun  |' 
mppodamia  is  hip-;ul  am,  ^Ihf  ark  <^tbe  tupremeHams — awl 
Pclops,  P'cNdps,  the  serpent-God, 

The  6th  example  is  from  Cor,  2  kinc:f'om,  and  Keg,  to  exalt, 
Englisli,  fcg^,  the  tcoth  of  a  wliccl  \ — German,  siegy  victory;— 
Italian,  Dcge ;  EiM  ptim  nnd  Aiabic,  cheik  and  scheih ;  the 
Hebrew,  pn>  fli*^  Greek,  >co«yaf,  *ci«of,  and' even  xcxw>u 

and  xoxcovov.  Here  we  shall  transcribe  the  aathur':*  uwn 
words,  as  a  singul  ar  sjpeetmen  of  his  manner: 

*  The  analysis  of  thtsc  words  f  ?ays  he)  will  enable  us  to  discover 
the  solution  of  a  difficulty^  whicn  has  hidicrto  much  perplexed  the 
learned — namely,  for  l»hat  reason  the  byer  extremity  of  the  ^iuia 

dorsi  lias  been  denominated  os  sacrum.  Tlic  loins  are  the  chief 
seal  of  strength  in  t!ie  human  body  :  uiid  by  means  ol  the  articula. 
tioi)3  oi  these,  man  \^  enabled  to  iiu[)puit  himself  erect,  to  view  the 
spacious  canopy  of  heaven  over  his  bead,  and  tp  maintain  the  supe- 
riority of  his  form  above  that  <  f  the  bnJtes  around  him.  Wlien 
theivfore  the  worship  of  the  true  God  ber^n  c  supplanted  by  a  higher 

,  vcmraticn  for  the  first  rrslorcrs  of  marlcir.d — when  a  detotion  to 
astronomical  rcscare}»,  co-opcratine  with  tliis  idolatrous  reverence, 

*■  had  rained  these  patriarchs  to  ihe  »ief,-^od  when,  under  th^  inflo* 
tnce  of  this  unhappy  superstition,  every  thin^  was  only  valued  in  pro* 
portion  as  it  was  rendered  Sttb«ci-vient  to  the  interests  of  impicty-~ 
then  this  part  of  the  corpOival  system  was  honoured  with  particular 
luai  ks  of  attention;  it  was  coii>idertd  as  sacred  to  the  glorious  orb  of 
day,  arid  waa  yfuu  htpuiuicd  fiom  the  slaujjhtcrtd  victim,  in  pre- 
ference to  every  other  part,  as  the  sacrifice  of  bigheit  vahie.  Hence 
the  origin  of  the  words  xoxmh  and  n^x^^y :  for  they  are  literally 
coch-on,  the  suprav.c  ihlty  tlr  s:m<t  and  iv»tc  on!v  terms  of  dcdlcntion. 
The  0/  sacri-m  is  an  cx  j.re.s^ion  perfectly  analo}.';c)i;s  to  these,  and  was 
evidently  indcbtevl  for  its  use  to  tiie  ^ame  rch"^ioui  custom.* 

We  doubt  wbcther  any  of  Swift's  ludicrous  etyma  be  more 
ludicrous  chuii  this. 

The  remaining  examples  are  Gao^  to  laugh  \  from  which* 
.  among  "Chrr  Dutch,  French,.  Latin,  Irish,  English,  Hebrew, 
and  Gret  k  terms,  the  author  derives  the  W^lsh  Oaof,  a  gnitg 

*  from  its  trtsktness  and  Jove  of  play,* 

Yi  UM,  eternity  t — this  is  the  eighth  example  *,  and,  as  it  is 
both  (he  shortest  and  most  plausible  of  the  whole,  we  shall 
give  it  entire  : 

*  Chinese  7":/ '"7.     eternity,  or  any  long  period  of  time;"  a]i» 

«*  constant  r.?c,"  ?cc. 

•    Tiie  CiiintiK*,  like  most  other  ancient  nations,  assmac 

much  to  themselves  upon  the  antiquity  of  thctr  origin, 

and 
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-  and  have  therefore  giveq  to  this  term  the  metaphoric4 

signification  of  '*  glory.** 
Tu  btciir.  lo  l)c  a  diminutive  of  this,  for  it  expresses  "  a 
mornciiL,  oi  iinall  pj)rtiou  of  time." 
Ymh      Am  and  Atfhsery  **  time also  Aidbhet  "  an  age.** 
Welsh     y/;;».  'r,  «time5"  and  0^^,  "  an  age." 
JLatio     JEvtrm,  "  an  age."   Mviiat^     ettniit3r*"   jtfw*  MN 

ccstors,"  6cc. 
German  ililr^"  and  (Dliir,  "  an  uncle." 

iUljnin,  *»  ancestors,  piDgcuitora,  &c«'* 

Coptic  ,  A.£,it  aad  Sahidke         (ahi  BDd  ahe)  «  life"  ill  gene* 
ra]«  and*  in  t  rettricted  semcy  **  that  portion  of  it  which 
any  one  has  already  consumed." 
^UJk  ^curs  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel*^  where  it  is  rendered 

well  -trfv-Lcn  in  years." 
Hebrew  C-'n  (*^»*^^  and  hllm)  rignify  •*  life,"  or  the 

duration  of  the  days  of  mao* 
&reek     a*u  and  »u,  **  always.**  , 

This  word  occurs  in  composition ;  hut  \  believe  that 
aiF»y(ytr>K  is  the  only  instance  of  the  fund.    This  was  an 
cpfthet  ap]>liv.d  to  the  Gods  to  denote  tli-.ir  immortality. 
A***  sighilks  "  an  agefj"  a«ir>i5,-,  "  cTcrIas::n^(  |"  ;"  f;;t-5 
tuwa.;  Tftnr  atanrwi  ^,  «•  foT  cver  and  cver,"  that  181  for 
.  ngts  and  ages ;  and  vivnl^^t  ^  to  render  imtnortaL" 

Perhaps  iwrt "  until,"  is  a  branch  Irom  the  same  rooU^ 

'  The  ^Ak  Example  is  Dhitf  God;  Irom  which  conle  the 
t^Tcek  Wf^  the  Latin  detUf  the  Irish  dins,  protection^  thi*  Wdili 
deitig  night,  and  the  German  gtisi^  a  spirit,  &c.  Here  the 
author  enters  into  an  inquhry  into  the  date  bf  hieroglypliic 
ivriting,  which  he  thinks  was  prior  at  least  to  the  colonization 
of  F.'^ypt,  India,  and  Ch'ma,  '  hv  nny  brinchfs  of  the  great 
family  of  Ilafii.' — Hts  conclusion  *  that  li'eroglyplii<:i1  in- 
scriptions were  introduced  into  prictic,  w'ule  as  yet  the 
favorite  scheme  of  AmniOnian  idoiatiy  was  in  a  floiuij'  ing 
state,  while  tiie  Cuthitcs  and  their  adhert  nis  were  assembled 
In  one  multitudinous  mass,  and  before' the  dispersion  compelled 
them  to  transport  to  other  climes  their  cnstoms,  invtntidnsj 
And  implements  of  stiperstttionA 

In  the  remaining  part  of  this  atettotij  we  fltfd  miich  iiili* 
Celianeous  matter,  and  a  number  of  corioos  etyma :  among 
Which  Hre  remark  the  following* — ^The  Greek  Erechtbius  is  a 
  - 

*  •  Lukr,  ch.  i.  vcr.  7.* 

*  f  lilts  word  signifies  also  "  etcrpit/,*'  in  many  passages  of 
the  sacred  writings.' 

*  t  Matth.  chap,  zav;  <ver.  46.' 

*  i  Appealypse,  chap,  ft.  vcr.  9*  This  phxaie  occnrs  tn  se  feral 
flaees  of  ihe  same  book** 

(^4  Compound 
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CompottAd  of  erecb^d  Theutht  the  ark  of  Theuth,  i,  e,  of 
Noah.— Promcthetjs  Is  pi-rcmi-teuih,  the  man  Teoth.^Momit 
Libanon  is  derived  from  labariy  the  arkite  moon,  to  which  it  was 
consrrr.ited. — Belial  is  no  otiier  thin  hali-tf^  the  Lord  God.— 
Cccrops  IS  Cc-cr-opsy  thetcn^pl  j  of  rhc  supreme  ops>  or  serpent. 
•—The  Titans  were  not  ginnts,  but  TaU-ain  ts^  conical  eleva- 
tions raised  for  the  worship  of  ain'esy  the  fountain  of  light/ 
—Europe  comes  from  cur-op-aj  the  land  of  the  solar  serpent.—* 
The  urpent,  and  the  ark  of  Noah,  arc  great  personages  ia  our 
antbof'ft  mythology,  and  serve  mtnf  diflferent  purpoaei. 

Section  iV.  contains  farther  observations  on  the  Greek  Ian* 
guage^  in  relation  to  its  analogy  with  some  European  and 
oriental  tongues.  Here  we  are  told  that  Alcaut  is  Al-ca-ees,  the*  « 
temple  of  the  god  of  light.— CWwv/  is  Ca-ad-am^  the  temple 
of  the  supreme  Ham.  — ^fiM/V  is  la-pe-ieSy  the  plnce  of  the 
priests. — Cyprus  is  Caph-ur-es^  a  height  sacrcd  to  tlie  sun 
and  Cccus  (one  of  rhe  Titan  brood)  is  C:-iesj  the  temple  of  the 
sun.  Thus  are  all  the  Greek  heroes  of  ^^ntlq  uty  so  many 
mere  personifications  ol  ark^  tempL,  itmncfui'f  iun^  serpent^  et 
simUia^^Vtc  are  then  presented  witJb  a  long  list  of  Gaelic  and 
Welsh  words  compared  with  Greek  words  i  in  which  there  arc 
some  not  improbable  ifymaihot'tL  great  many  that  are  ^ctlnlt 
Md  SoM  which  arc,  in  our  opinion^  more  than  fandfot.  Wt 
have  next  a  Ust  of  Ethiopia  tenns»  compared  in  like  oumtier 
with  Greek  terms :  of  which  we  select  one  as  a  specimen 
JioMiit  £th.  a  tiiU  firtbt  iiai 

*  AiiMft  the  pnnctpal  hero  in  the  ^neid»  and  greatly  celebrated  m 

the  Iliad,  seems  to  have  {It  r'-r  !  h**^  mmc  from  the  ^^ime  ori'^nn;?!:  for 
his  vao'X  perilous  adventnrca  were  by  sta.  From  the  same  ro  •  are 
also  formed  Ai>iv,  to  celebrate  :  for  the  sea  was  particularly  celebrated 
by  ihc  antients  m  the  common  psicnt  of  all  things ;  and  «ui*f»  »• 
spiring  horror ;  bccauic  k  (the  Ka)  was  cver  behod  with  a  super* 
sdtioas  dread.' 

Sect.  V*  contains  (in  23  pages)  aa'inqairy  into  the  manners 
of  the  native  Egyptians^  at  the  most  remarkable  periods  of 
their  history.;  more  particularly,  as  far  as  they  were  cooccfued 

^  in  the  introduction  of  arts  and  literature  into  Greece. 

The  Sixth  Section  is  divided  into  lour  parts,  the  first  giving 
a  view  of  the  Tif  in  history  j  in  which  the  author  repeats  many 
of  the  observaii  jiis  that  he*  had  before  m^de. — Parts  2'd,  3d, 
and  4th,  offer  a  more  paaicukr  account  of  the  transactions  of 
the  Titanic  race  in  the  East.  Alcyon  is  mentioned  by  Pindar 
as  one  of  those  earth-born  monsters,  whose  bulk  was  eqnal  tO' 
a  mountain.  His  name  is  satd  to  lie  a  compound  of  J&^abMp 
the  priest  of  God:  bttty  if  Mr.  AUwood  designed  to  make  it 
a  Chaldccor  Hebrew  compoand,  it  must  be  ^  The  God  of  the. 

•  Fricst." 
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Pficst.**  Indeed,  the  author  seems  to  l-rrlc  acquainted  vtnth 
"  the  genius  of  the  Oriental  dialects,  or  the  manner  in  which 
their  vi'ortls  are  compounded.  If  he  wislied  to  make  a  pr'ust 
of  Alcyon,  lie  might  hnvc  found  a  much  more  iippropriatc 
etymon  in  the  Arabic  article  and  in  "^HOi  which  certainly 
signifies  a  prieat.— The  female  Alcyone  is  Al'Crtben-aiy  «  a  titte 
(says  Mr.  A.)  of  the  place  where  the  worship  of  false  gods 
first  maile  its  appearance.'  We  should  think  that«  if  Mysn  be  - 
the  priest  of  God,  Jlc\ot:e  should,  according  to  the  author's 
mode  of  etymologizing,  be  the  priestess  of  God. 

Towards  the  end  cf  i'art  4th,  Mr.  A.  leaves  t^c  F.?.st,  and 
makes  an  e-jccursion  to  tlie  Islnnc^-^  of  the  Pacific  Ocenn,  iti 
■which  we  find  nothing  that  is  new,  or  even  entertaining,— 
The  coroll.try,  he  calls  it,  drawn  from  the  whole  section, 
is  that  ryphocus  was  '  a  personification  of  the  temple  of  the 
Deity,  while  Alcyon  was  only  a  tnagnihtd  and  uistoited  re-  . 
semblance  of  some  of  his  priests.' 

-Sect.  VII.  coBtaivs  a  farther  developement  of  the  Titan 
history :  particularly  the  story  of  HerCules,  the  fabled  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Al  cu-men-a,  or  plact  of  the  Umpk  rf  the  ariite 
iehfi  which  arkite  deity  was,  among  other  appellations^  de- 

/  .  ^lominated  Men^  Matt^  A/,  v-r  r,  or  the  Ahun.^^  In  the  name 
•  It^  Amphitryon  ff  rivs  Mr.  .A.;  we  mny  easily  discover  AM-PHt- 
TT'n-oN,  or  r  c)\::  uuir  temple  of  JLun^  the  sutK — After  nil,  how- 
ever, Hcrculf^s  w,ib  not  a  man,  but  a  momul  of  e<uth,  *  cither 
conical  or  pyramidicjl,  upon  which  the  Cuthilcs  in  Egypt 
performed  tiic  various  ctrcniouics  of  llitir  religior».'<*— The 
term  Alaous,  Al-ca-l?,  i$th«  temple  efthe  God  of  ligk.-^CTilpe 
(one  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules)  is  a  derirative  from  Ca-ai-phi, 
the  •racuUr  ten^ie  of  the  Deity  s  and  Gibraltar  is  Gib-ur»al^ar  t 

*"       that  is,  the  hill  Tor  of  the  god  of  fire*.    *  TI:C  Cadmians  de^. 
rived  their  appellation  from  Ca« AD-AM,  The  tcinple  of  iht  supreme 
Hamt  the  Cccropians  from  Ca-cuh-ops,  'JbeietK^leof  the  so- 
vereign  dejty  Ops  g  the  Pelopidcs  from  F'kl-ops,  The  vracU  of 
ihe  ierpent  ^^d* 

In  the  Villih  and  hst  section,  the  Titan  history  is  con- 
cluded :  but,  ;is  we  have  already  dwelt  so  long  on  the  pre- 
ceding p^its  of  the  work,  wc  nwx^i  content  ourselves  witli 
saying  that  here  the  narration  is  as  desultory,  and  that  the 
etymologies  are  (in  our  appreltension)  as  disputable,  as  in  any 
other  part  of  the  woTk.~We  were  happy,  however,  in  meeting 
with  some  p  i^rs  which  we  read  with  pleasure;  a  comparison 
of  our  poet  Milton  with  pas^^g^s  of  ilcs: 

*  Here  again  we  must  oppose  our  etymological  conjectures  to 
^osc  of  Mr.  A.— We  vtaiure  to  suppose*  that  Gibrabar  signifies 
nothings  nioie  nor  less  tlian  a  high  towtrimg  mountmni  which  it  js. 

In 
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In  an  Appendix  of  3    pages,  thq  author  gives  some  account  ^ 
«l  che  Cadmians,  who  introduced  letters  into  Greece     of  tho* 
character  of  their  supposed  leader,  — and  why  he  h?s  been 
said  to  be  the  inventor  of  letters; — of  his  Indian  name» 
&c.  with  a  fanciful  origin  of  thr  (Jrrck  letters  a,  ^,         ^  %p 
and   \  copi<      iii(L  X  concludes  the  volume. 

lii  ins  mere  chroriulogicai  and  historical  researches,  we 
deem  Mr.  AUwood  much  more  happy  than  in  his  cUymologicU 
cxcunbns}  particularly  with  respect  to  the  dispersion  of  man^ 
kind,  and  the  dynasties  of  Egypt.  Some  of  his  hypotheses 
ate  at  least  highly  specious,  although  they  force  not  absolute 
conviction  :  but  a  discussion  of  tins  subject  would  lead  us  so 
far  beyond  our  prescribed  bounds,  that  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  work  iisc  f :  only  observing  that  all  history,  be- 
fore the  Greek  Olympiads,  is  involved  in  great  obscurity  ;  nnd 
that  no  ^vbtem,  with  which  we  are  yet  acquainted^  is  wuhout 
unsurniountable  dithcukies. 

Mr.  Allw'ood  hn<?  recently  publislicd  a  large  pamphlet  in 
qnarto,  containing  an  clibor.Ue  reply  to  f^orrif  criticisms  whicH 
have  been  n  a(!<*  ^  n  the  prcaent  volume:  but,  as  \ve  cpnnot 
interfere  in  a  ilifpare  of  x}r}<,  r?!?tirf,  \vc  must  he*^  toHcfxcubcd 
from  giving  an  atcouu:  ui  thii  icarjied  gcnilcmaa's  aiibwer.  $ 

AsT.  IT.   CofiMrattoHt  mt  Mittm^i  earh  Reading,  and  the  Vntaik 

Stamina  (if  his  Paradise  Lost  ;  together  with  Extracts  from  1 
Poet  of  tlie  Sixternih  Cc  iitm  y.  In  n  Lfitcr  lo  V»'i!!iam  Falconeri 
M.  D.  iroHi  C  lml  ^  DuiioUr,  M.  A.  6vu,  pp.  350.  5  S« 
Boards.    Kithuls,  L^aas,  &c.  1800. 

"I  N  this  elegnnt  little  vohimc,  Mr.  Dunster  has  attempted  td 
trace  many  thou^^hts  and  txpres^^ioni  in  Milton's  p'^ems  to 
Sylvf ster's  translation  of  Du  Bartas.  There  can  scarcely,  per>- 
h.»p5,  be  a  more  nf:reeahle  employment  than  to  follow  the  pro- 
gress of  a  great  mind,  like  that  of  our  first  poet,  from  its  primary  , 
conceptions  to  its  finished  beauties  i  and,  far  from  regarding* 
such  criticisms  as  illiberal,  we  conceive  that  the  impression  o£ 
intellectual  excellence  is  strengthened  by  the  view  of  it^ 
gradual  developement.  To  transport  ourseltres  into  the  study 
of  a  distinguished  writer,  to  think  and  almost  to  invent  with 
him,  would  be  the  effects  of  a  successful  investigation  of  this 
nature.  No  author  nff  i  H  greater  scope  for  such  inquiries  . 
than  Milton  ;  he  was  intimately  acqn  lintc:!  \ritli  the  best 
poets  ot  nlmost  every  polished  language  ;  and  his  great  u  ork 
astonishes  as  n)uc)\  by  tlie  erudition  as  by  the  genius  wliich 
it  displays.     When,  tliercforc^  wc  hud  the  poems  of  an 
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SiigHsh  translator,  which  were  popular  in  Milton's  time, 
pointed  out  as  an  object  of  bis  early  reading,  we  can  readily 
accede  to  the  supposition  :  but  without  attacliing  to  it  all  the 
'  ioipoTtnncc  which  Mr.  Dunster  seems  i:ic!incci  to  bestow  on  it, 
Sylvester  was  undoubtedly  a  in  in  ol  some  <xenius  :  ,but  hij 
education  was  imperfect  ;  and,  wliicli  is  stiil  worse,  he  was 
deficient  in  taste.    He  was  a  bi  Ui  bu£  often  an  unhappy  in- 
novator in  style,  and  his  figures  were  sometimes  extravagantly 
elevated,  sometimes  disgustingly  mean.    Allowing,  therefore, 
that  certain  passages  in  Sylvcster^s  poems  may  have  caught  the 
ear  of  Miltoni  and  have  found  admission  into  his  immortal 
workS|  the  discovery  only  adds  another  name  to  the  nnmerout 
sources-  of  imitation  v  !iich  the  admirers  of  MihoA  have 
always  acknowleged,  and  which  were  p:irticubrly  remarked 
by  the  tiotorious  Lnuder.     The  ftlse   taste*  of  Svlvester's 
origlnn},  in  one  passage^  has  been  immortalized  by  ihc  satire 
of  Drydcni 

^  Nor  like  Du  Barta*  bridle  up  the  floods^ 
And  periwig  with  wool  *  the  bald- pate  woods.'* 

In  the  lustory  of  Judith^  Sylvester  describes  day-break  ia 
these  terms  $ 

«  The  snoring  snout  of  restless  Fhlegon  blew 
Hot  on  the  Indi,  and  did  the  day  renew 

and  if  we  may  judge  of  the  liberties  which  he  has  taken  m 
translating  Du  i^artasy  from  the  puns  and  conceits  by  which 
his  version  of  Pibrac's  Quatrains  is  disfigured,  the  French 
author  has  been  very  little  obliged  to  him.  The  best  writers 
of  that  time  were  undoubtedly  misled,  in  some  degree,  by  the 
same  fahse  tjste  :  but  their  errors  were  few  in  comparison  of 
their  beauties.  Such  taults  as  \vc  1  iment  in  them  constitute 
the  pith  and  marrow  of  Sylvester's  poetry,  and  have  hitherto 
repulsed  the  warmest  admirers  of  uld  English  iiurature. 

The  pciseverancc  of  Mr.  Dunster  has  collected  several  par- 
ticulars, which  will  gratify  cariosity,  respecting  the  p-cbubie 
early  course  of  Milton's  reading : 

*  The  folio  edition  of  S)Ivcster*s  Du  Bartas  was  published  in 
1621  i  when  Milton  was  just  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  It  was  ac- 
coffipanied  with  highly  encomiastic  testimonials  of  its  merit  from 
tiiL-  Laudati  Viri  of  tne  times;  as  Ben  Jonscn,  Daniel,  Davit  of 
Hereford,  Hall  aficrward'^  Blihop  of  Exeter,  V^icars,  and  Others. 
I  would  S'lpposc  that  Milton,  w  ho  was  an  caily  and  passionnte  rtndcr, 
became  acquainted  with  this  edition  of  Sylvester's  Du  Bai  tas  on  its 

•  Should  not  this  be  4mw  f  Rev. 

first 
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first  publication  ;  atid  that  he  thai  permed  it  with  tke  mfij^  «C 
a^^ttog'  poetical  mind  ;  hence,  perhaps, 

*  Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song.  

I  am  not,  indeed,  without  an  opinion,  that  the  true  origin  of  Para- 
dise Lost  i»,  in  this  rcsptct,  to  be  traced  primarily  to  Sylvester's 
Du  Bart  AS  ;  and  I  ivould  prtciscly  reverse  Dr.  Farmer's  obsenra* 
tiont  by  supposing,  that  **  this  led  to  Milton's  great  poem not 
only  by  awakening  hi;  pa&sion  for  sacred  poesy,  but  by  absolutely 
furnishing  what  Dr.  J  )!inson,  in  his  prcfncc  to  I^;iuJcr*s  Pamphlett 
terms  the  prima  stamina  of  Paradi^v  Lost.    This  idea  occurred 
to  me,  before  I  had  observed  by  whom  the  book  in  Question  was 
printed.    And  it  certainly  corroborated  it,  when  1  fotina  it  recorded, 
at  the  end  of  the  book,  to  h>nc  hccn     printed  by  Humphrey  LtwiUit 
dwellmg  on  Brcdi  street-hill.**    At  this  time  Milton  was  actually 
L'ving  with  hi;  f.ther  in  Bread-street;  and  it  is  i^frv  p^jiiblr  thnt  his 
early  love  of  bookst  made  him  a  frequent  visitor  to  ins  nci.'lihi)ur  the 
printer,  wl»o  from  his  address  to  the  reader,  appeais  to  have  been  a 
man  of  a  poetical  taste ;  and  whof  as  such,  was  probably  much 
struck  wiih  our  young  poet's  early  attention  to  books,  and  bis  other 
indications  of  genius.' 

All  this  is  very  ingenious,  but  it  must  be  received  only 
w  conjecture;  when  the  author  proceeds  to  point  out  the 

passages  tmltntedy  wc  meet  him  on  surer  ground. 

Previously  tn  our  observations  on  thi-;  subject,  however,  we 
must  take  notice  of  an  opiiiion  advanced  by  Mr.  Dunstcry 
which  is  somewhat  too  cxlcnsivtly  stated.    He  says: 

*  From  Milton*s  frequent  adoption  of  Sylvciter*s  language,  T 
similarly  infer  his  having  been  much  conversaat  with  it,  and  his 
earnest  admiration  of  his  poetry.' 

If  Sylvester's  language  were  in  all  instances  original  and 
appropriate,  this  innrence  would  hold  good :  but  It  is  wdl 

known  that  the  wits  of  that  period  seldom  scrupled  to  borrovT 
from  each  other  striking  passages,  or  shining  figures;  and 
Sylvester  mig!)t  be  easily  trnccd,  in  mnny  passages,  to  prior 
or  contemporary  authors.  The  quaintness  of  this  writer  wa? 
the  fashion  of  his  age:  but  the  barbarisms  of  his  style  he 
derived  chieflv  from  his  own  talents'.  Though  his  taste  was 
incorrect,  it  was  still  the  t  ste  of  an  active  miiul  j  and  it  Jed 
him  sometimes  to  adopt  the  happier  expressions  of  poets  who 
were  generally  read  and  admired.  » 

It  is  proper,  at  the  same  time  that  we  give  oor  epsaioit 
thus  freely,  to  lay  before  our  readers  Mr.  Dttister't  crittcisnt 
on  Sylvester: 

*  The  versillcation  of  our  translator,  Joshua  Sylvester,  has  in 
H  must  be  confessed,  numerous  highly  obsolete  and  Vu^gaiised  ea« 

prcssions  ;  frequent  discordant  and  disgusting  rhymes;  and,  very 
ofteop  a  mo&t  olfcu^ivc  jingle  of  adjunct  rhyauug,  or  simiiatly  sound* 
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'ing  words.  It  has  also  some  passages  so  highly  bombastic,  as  tf> 
•  be  most  completdy  ludicrous.  In  spite  of  Al  this,  his  language  is 
at  times  admirably  condcnwrd,  and  it  abounds  in  passages  which,  I 
conceive,  cannot  but  rcciiiim  our  raost  uobounded  admtration  %  and 
which,  I  firmly  bdiev*.  oide  a  forcibk  appeal  to  the  finely-tuned 
car  of  Mflton.' 

Consequently  with  his  hypothesis,  Mr.  Dunstcr  seeks  for 
the  principal  imttations  of  Sylvester  in  Milton's  early  poems  5 
and  he  has  undoubtedly  pointed  out  several  instances  of  co- 
incidence: but  wc  think  that  many  of  his  references  relate 
to  expressions  so  common  and  general,  that  they  arc  marks 
of  the  ?i:e,  rather  than  of  any  individual  writer. 

Among  the  probable  spccifliens  of  imitation,  wc  admit  the 
following : 

<  A  Vacation  ExiRCiSB. 

*  ^.   ^uml'  stUnce — 3 

Through  uii  the  world  dumb  siliwce  dc«h  dtstill,— 

*  19.        thwenmf  fanglid  toys,  and  trimming  tUgk, 

our  late  fantastkf  VfUb  deir^hiJ 
'  In  Sylvester's  Du  BarUs  it  is  said,  that  Sir  Thomas  More  aid 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacoa  first  improved  the  English  language,  and 

*  wtaned  first 
Our  infant  phrase,  till  then  but  homely  nurat. 
And  childish  toys  ;  and,  rudeness  cliacing  thence. 
To  civil  knowk^^gc  j  cua*d  sweet  eloquence. 

*  And,  a  little  be&ie>  the  change  of  languages  is  atcribedf  among 
other  causes,  to  the  &bficatioas,  or  new-fimgUogs*  of  **  hmc* 
thirsting  wits." 

*  Or  else  because  fame-thir-trnp  wits,  who  toil 
In  golden  terms  to  tnck.  tiieir  gracious  stvlc, 

With  Ntw-FOUND  beauties  prdux  cacli  cijcumsiaucc,  occ.  &C« 

•  29.  Tet  I  had  rather,  tf  I  'were  to  chuse, 
T hy  service  m  some  graver  stdyect  uses^ 
Such  where  the  deep  transported  mind  may  soar 
j1ho%>e  the  'wheeling  polesy  and  at  Heaven*s  door 

J.ook  in,  and  see  each  blissful  Deify, 

Hotif  he  befare  the  thunderous  throne  doth  lie,  ^ 

JList*mng  to  iuh.it  unshorne  Apollo  sings. 

To  th*  toach  of  ^oldem  wr/v/»  mfkile  Heie  Mag* 

Immortal  Nectar  to  her  kingiy  sire  ; 

Then  passing  ti  ro*  the  spheres  of  watchful  fure^ 

And  mistf  regir.ns  f>f  ivide  air  next  umhry 

And  hiiis  of  snpiu  and  lofts  of  piled  thunder. 

May  tell  ai  length  bow  green  ey*H  Nepiune  rawtf 

In  Neaven'e  defame  mustWing  all  his  waves  g 

Thni  sin^  of  sirn  t  thirf^s  that  comc  in  pass^ 

Wbest  beldasn  Nature  m  her  cradle  was*} 

•  I  have 
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I  hm  often  thought,  that  theie  wtrc  not  exactly  the  crmat 
ideas  of  a  poet,  anno  ataiu  19  ;  e?en  though  that  poet  was  Mmon. 

— I  T  you  to  compare  the  foUowinjr  mentaf  excursion,  into  the 
rlemeiitary  and  celestial  rc^itins,  of  the  sai  t<<l  poet,  with  whom  X 
suppose  Milton  to  have  made  an  early  acquaii.uace. 

■  •  And  though  our  t<uil  live      iri^pti>on\l  here 
In  our  trail  flush,  and  buried,      it  were. 
In  a  dark  toinh  ;  yet  at  one  flight  she  fliet 
From  Calpe  to  Imau^,  from  the  earth  to  sluei> 
Much  swifter  thn  1  the  chariot  of  the  smy 
AVUich  in  a  day  about  the  world  dolh  run. 
Tor  sometimes,  leavin;]^  i,ht5c  base  ilimy  heaps, 
"yViih  chcarful  spring  above  the  clouds  she  Ivaps, 
Glides  through  the  air»  and  there  she  learns  to  know 
The  original  of  wind,  and  air,  and  snow^ 
Of  lightninjij,  thutider,  hhi/iii;^  stnr'',  and  stOrmSi 

^       Of  riin  anfl  ice,  and  strange  exhalcti  forms. 
By  ih'  air's  steep  hiepa  she  boidty  climbs  aloit 
To  the  world's  chambers ;  Heaven  she  visits  oft* 
Stage  after  stage  ;  she  marketh  all  the  spheres^ 
And  all  th'  harmonious  various  course  of  theirs  S 
With  sure  account,  and  certain  compasses, 
SJic  coutus  ilic  biai9,  and  inctes  their  di:>tanccS| 
And  difF'ring  paces  ;  and,  as  if  »hc  found 
No  object  fair  enough  in  all  this  round* 
She  mounts  above  the  world's  extremest  walli 
Far,  r-r  beyond  all  thii      rrirpt^real ; 
Whcie  she  b(.ht)Id-^  her  Maker  iace  to  fac<*, 
His  frowns  oi  Justice,  and  his  t>milc9  of  Grace, 
The  faithfol  zeal,  the  chaste  and  sober  porti 
And  sacred  pomp  of  the  Celestial  Court* 

*  Let  the  soberest  adn;'r  cr  v»f  Mikon  and  of  true  poeiTy  judge, 
if  such  a  p.!  sage  was  not  likely  to  captivate  the  attention  of  the 
young  poet  ! — Miltim  has,  in  fact,  compressed  Dn  Barta^'s  descrip- 
tion ;  only  u versing  the  order  of  it.  and  heatbcntsin^i  with  some  iine 
classical  touches,  the  OXwus-ta  ^xl^a^c^  of  his  predecessor.* 

Mr.  Warton  l)as  remarked  the  oblig  itions  of  Milton,  in 
the  Penseroso,  to  I)u  Barta^'s  C-rv  of  Sleepy  and  iiiidoubtcdly 
a  i.irong  rescmblaiice  in  several  other  places  is  indicated  by 
Mr.  Lunster.  In  our  opinion,  however,  he  goes  too  far 
nrhen  he  endeavours  to  shew  that  Milton  borrowecl  such 
phrases  as,  clear  stream  g  cs  jsta/  Jcantmn  i  ever  and  ay  ;  golden 
tressed  %  [this  last  phrase  was  current  among  the  Sonneteers  of 
the  iruirdrn  rngti :]  or  horned  mtong  which  occurs  in  Shak- 
speare's  mock-play  in  the  Midsummer-night's  Drenm.  Much 
nnrc  do  we  object  to  the  laborious  attempts  which  Mr.  D.  has 
m  ule,  t  '  refer  the  use  of  single  words,  su<  h  as  gush,  guerdon^ 
spangled,  amam^        to  his  favouiitc  Syivcd(Cft    Xo  CSiablish 
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tills  claim,  he  ought  to  have  proved  that  Sylvester  was  the 
inventor  o£  them.  The  most  original  poet  of  modern  times 
must  necessarily  employ  words  which  have  already  been  in 
good  use  *,  unless  he  should  nHont  t!ie  priiu  tplt*^  of  some  of 
our  trans!  ttors  from  the  German,  who  cannot  write  English, 
and  who  arc  forced  to  subt»tttute  a  jargon  of  their  own  for  the 
beauties  of  our  language. 

The  volume  is  cloi;;d  with  several  extracts  from  Sylvester's 
Btt  Bartas,  under  the  title  of  his  Beaatitf :  but  they  exhibit 
the  mixture  of  good  ar.'.i  bad  pnssnges,  which  we  have  described 
in  our  remarks  on  the  translator.  The  lovers  of  English  literah- 
ture  are  under  consiiicrjblc  obligations  to  Mr.  Dunster,  for 
his  exertions  in  bringing  within  a  small  compass  the  most 
tolerable  passages  of  a  writer,  whom  very  few  would  be  able 
to  follow  through  the  l  ir;  !  (  ricrinnl  fnlio. 

We  have  expressed  t»ur  :)cnt:nicnt5  :.(,cly  on  tlie  suhjcct  of 
tliis  ntrformance,  but  not  from  any  wish  to  depreciate  Mr, 
Dunstcr's  criticisms?  which  have  afforded  us  much  tiucitain- 
inent,  and  which  prove  that  the  author  is  possessed  of  knovvlegc 
and  taste.  Whatever  relates  to  Miltant  the  glory  of  our  nation, 
snusc  be  viewed  with  peculiar  tnthusiasm;  and  while  we 
admit  the  probability  of  a  certain  influence  on  his  style  derived 
ftom  Sylvester,  in  oommon  with  other  popuhir  writers  of  that 
day«  we  cannot  allow  the  exclusive  efiect  which  Mr.  D. 
ascribes  to  it.  With  this  qualification,  we  recommend  the 
present  work  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers^  as  a  sample  of 
elegant  and  liberal  criticism. 

Art.  III.    The  Principles  of  Mathemnt'ws  and  Natural  Philote^^ 
In  Four  Voiuaie»,    8vu.    Printed  at  Cambridge. 

Vol.  IV  *.  Part  I. 
Tl%e  Elements  of  Optics ;  designed  for  the  U:?e  of  Students  in  the 
University.    By  Jarats  Wood,  li.  D.  FcUuw  of  St.  John's  Col- 
kgCy  Cambrid^.   8vo,  4s.  Boards.   WtogravCy  &c*  Londoo* 
1799. 

Vol.  TV.  Part  IT. 
^hf  Prirh-'sph-s  cf  j1s!rzr.orry ;  cl^.  J^Mcti  for  the  Use  of  Students  in  the 
University,    iiy  the  Rev.  vS.  Vince,  A.M.  F. R.S.  Plumian  Pro- 
fessor of  Astronomy  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  Cambridge. 
Svo.  4s.  Boards.   Wingrave,  ftc.  London.  1799* 

'he  science  of  Opti*,s,  like  the  other  phyiico-mathcmatical 
spieocesy  is  almost  entirelj  of  modem  invention. .  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  Antonio  de  Domiois  published  concerning 

*  For  the  preceding  volumeSy  See  M*  K.«  N*  S*  voi  xxiii*  p*  iS8« 
|u4  TpL  wim  p.  313. 


the  rainbow  ;  and  then  Snellius,  a  Dutch  mathematici.in,  ob- 
served that  the  sir  es  of  incipience  and  of  refraction  are  to 
each  in  a  given  ratio.  The  honor  of  this  discovery  has  been 
clainned  for  Descartes,  but  unjuotly.  liiis  great  |)hiio>oplicr, 
however,  contributed  very  materially  to  advance  the  science 
of  optics ;  and  he  first  relieved  the  mathematics  from  the 
reproach  of  steri)tty»  if  reproach -it  can  be  admitted  to  he. 
The  properties  of  the  conic  sections,  from  the  time  of  Plato  to 
that  of  Descartes,  (an  interval  of  two  thousand  yCsrSi)  had 
been  coosi  fcred  as  beautiful  specul.itive  truths,  of  pare  cnri- 
os»ity,  and  destitute  of  practical  utility  *  :  but  these  properties 
became,  with  Descarles,  the  means  of  constructing  glasses 
which  collect  parallel  rays,  or  r.u'S  issuing  from  a  given  point, 
accurately  into  another  given  point  f.  After  Descartes,  Fcr- 
mat  and  Leibni-z  wrote  cu  tliii  science,  but  aicuphysically 
rather  than  mathematically ;  and,  bewildered  iu  their  search 
after  an  ideal  simplicity^  they  previously,  laid  do«o»  as  priis* 
ciplesy  those  facts  which  are  now  dedliced  as  necessary  fionse* 
^uences  from  a  few  simple  and  well  e^tablislied  Iaws» 

The  Englisli  have  also  reason  to  boast  of  their  labours  Oft 
the  subject  of  Optics*  The  h  ctures  of  Barfbw,  the  discoveries 
of  the  immortnl  Newton,  and  the  w>>rks  of  Smith  and  Harris, 
give  us  a  pre-eminence  in  this  brancli  of  science  above  the 
mathematicians  of  tlie  continent.  The  Optics  of  Smith,  al- 
though extremely  defective  in  plan  and  method,  is  stiU  a  very 
valuable  pcilormance  j  and  even  npw  the  forms  of  his  demon- 
strations  are  followed  as  the  most  simple  and  evident.  £z^ 
ccpting  Euler's  work  on  OpticSf  who  iii  his  extensive  walk 
visited  every  spot  of  science^  we  do  not  recollect  any  complete 
and  systematic  publication  by  the  foreign  mathematicians; 
and  indeed  the  treatise  of  Euler  is  not  perfect: — but  one  of  the 
volumes  of  D'Alembert's  Opuscula  is  devoted  entirely  to  opti- 
cal researches,  and  the  Transactions  of  the  Societies  of  PariH 
and  Berlin  ci-ntiin  many  vriluahlc  memoirs  on  ihh  subject. 

The  distri'nition  of  thr*  contents  of  the  present  volume  is 
as  follows: — On  the  Nature  of  Light— On  the  Laws  of  Re- 

*  Some  writers^  aj^rently  alarmed  at  the  rough  and  rude  demand 

pf  ignurancCf  **•  of  what  use  are  mathematical  speculations  V*  have 

imposed  on  themselves  t'ne  task  ot  vindicating  abstract  science  by 
pkading  for  ito  practical  iilility.  Such  attfuipts  it  ih  perhaps  most 
politic  to  abandon  :  the  tiuthj  of  th<>  iiiAthcataiicti  do  not  tlcpctid  on 
opinion  or  vote ;  and  it  is  weak  and  foolish  courtUncss  to  'soften 
their  **  tristior  ratio^'^  Ixcause  **  Ftdgus  elhorret  hai*** 

f  It  is  true  that  clli;  r!c»l  .khI  j)arnbolic  glasses  arc  not  now  used; 
but  we  know,  frnru  ilv.  dciU'ir.^iranoii  ot  Dcbcartcs,  that  Bpiwri^al 
glasses  may  bv  used  instead  without  much  scuuLk  terror. 

flection- 
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'  flection — On  the  Laws  of  Refraction — On  rfie  Reflection  of 
Rays  at  pi  me  and  spherical  burfaccs — On  Images  formed  by 
Reflection-— Ou  the  Refraction  o(  Rays  at  plane  ami  spheiical 
Sorfocci— On  Imagct  formed  by  Refraction— On  the  £jr^^ 
On  'Optical  ]n$trttmene8--Ofi  Abemtione  produced  \if  the 
uneqttd  Refrangibility  of  different  Rays—On  Aberrations 
produced  by  the  spherical  Form  of  reflecting  and  reiracting' 
Surfaces — On  the  Rainbow — On  Caustics.  , 

The  first  objection  which  wc  have  to  make  is  a  trifling  one^ 
but  still  it  is  an  objection.  Since  propositions  should,  -.is  much 
as  it  is  possible,  presrrve  priority  of  order  according  to  their 
greater  simplicity,  proposinon  (;rh  is  introduced  too  ^  : 
indeed,  we  thipk  that  it  should  have  been  wrought  up  with  the 
description  of  Hadley's  quadrant.— >PropositioD  10,, concerning 
the  coojugate  foci  Q^jind  q,  ought,  agreeably  to  thepbo  of  the 
Work«  to  hare  been  demonatrated  by  a  purely  geometrical 
process,  and  not  to  be  half  proved  by  a  reference  to  ait  obscare 
article  in  algebra. 

The  curious  and  di$cult  question  of  apparent  magnitude 
and  distance,  so  ably  discussed  by  Berkeley,  and  subsequently 
by  Harris,  is  here  briefly  considered  ;  and  very  proprrly,  since 
the  present  treatise  is  intended  only  as  elementary.  A  few 
pertinent  obscr\  itions  are  extracted  from  Harris. 

As  the  qucsiioa  concerning  apparent  situation,  magnitude^ 
and  distance,  appears  to  us  wholly  philosophtcaly  wtf  think  that' 
it  might  with  the  greatest  propriety  be  omitted  in  a  mathe« 
matical  treatise  on  optics :  for  the  science  of  optics  consists  in 
the  appficacion  of  geometry  to  a  few  clear  principles  established 
by  experiments.  Catoptics  has  for  its  fundamental  proposition 
the  equality  ot  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reHcction  •,  dloptics, 
the  given  ratio  subsisting  between  the  sines  of  incidence  and 
refraction.  Now  the  principles  on  which  tlic  appnr.iit  ma'^ni- 
tudes  and  distmci  s  of  objects  depend  are  extremely  vanoub, 
iTiany,  and  dtilicult  to  be  appreciated.  A  theory  juay  be 
formed  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  apparent  magnitude  varying 
arthe  visual  angle,  and  the  conclusions  may  be  consequently 
•trict  and  accurate,  yet  widely  disagreeing  with  the  reMilts  A 
experience. — This  question  of  apparent  magnitude,  like  that 
of  chances,  has  furnished  occasion  for  the  abuse, of  mathe- 
matics: it  is  as  absurd  to  endeavour  to  make  men  see  by 
gcomt  trv,  as  to  assign  exactly  the  expectations  of  their  mrnds 
in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  Men  have  usually  nn  over- 
weening fondness  tor  their  own  pursuits  ;  and  mathem  itici ms 
have  not  escnped  the  chimera  ot  submitting  to  geometry  the 
fluctuations  of  hope,  or  the  fleeting  and  mutable  impressions 
of^sight  and  tonch.  They  have  also  thought  tJi^at  truth  could 
RpY.  Marc|i»  1801.  R  oot 
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not  be  miss^fi,  if  only  the  formnlities  of  demonstration  were 
observed  ?  or  that  it  was  made  incoiitest.ibly  certttn  by  the 
imposing  s  uiction  of  a  quod  erat  d^msmtrandum. 

Mr.  Harrib'f  work  is  valuable,  but  his  chapter  on  apparent 
magnitude  and  distance  is  not  to  be  lavishlf  praiaed :  it  it 
toittetimes  inaccurate:  he  mentions  apparent  magnitude  as 
Weing  suggested  immediately  by  apparent  distance:  whereas 
Berkeleybas  shewn  tl^at  magnitude  is  perceived  as  immediately 
as  distance.  To  this  latter  author,  we  think,  Mr.  Harris  is 
indebted  for  his  most  important  .remarks^  yet  the  learned 
Bishop  is  never  inciuioncd  by  him. 

In  our  jiulginoiit  on  the  preceding  volumes  of  this  publica- 
tion, we  have  exercised  a  degree  of  censure  wiiich  by  some 
mi|;ht  be  deemed  bordering  on  asperity.  The  present  treatise, 
however,  excites  our  commendation  ;  not  reluctantly  \  nor  to 
oompensate  for  any  previous  animadversions.  If,  as  Swift 
observes,  itUnature  and  malignity  be  the^^prime  and  esftentiat 
qualities  of  a  critic,  this  volume  makes  us'civit  in  Spite  of 
6ar  nature^  by  ^iflording  very  slight  occasion  for  the  exercise  of 
those  characteristic  attributes.  To  speak  in  clear  and  plain 
terms*,  the  Elemeuts  of  IMr.  Wooil  appcir  to  us  pcrsptcuoiH, 
well  arranged,  and  adapted  to  the  end  proposed  in  the  publi- 
cation of  them  :  but  wc  wish  that  the  author  had  not  latterly 
deviated  from  the  phiiti  atid  c.^sy  pntlis,  to  investigate  some  of 
the  more  abstruse  parts  of  the  science. 

Our  attention  is  now  called  to  the  second  pordoa  of  this 
volume;  containing  Mr*  Vincc^s  Principles  of  Astrmom* 

It  is  easy,  said  Comeille,  (speaking  of  the  great  difficulty  of 
writing  a  good  tragedy,)  for  specuUitive  men  to  be  severe ; 

and  those  authors,  whose  works  we  do  not  commend,  may  add 
that  it  is  easy  for  critics  to  blame  a  performance  which  they 
themselves  would  fail  in  executing.  Yet,  if  tliis  remark  be 
aliowcil,  is  criticism  therefore  to  be  with-holden  ?  ^Ve  m;jy 
find  tauit  with  a  chair  or  a  house  which  is  unskllfcllv  v-ou- 
structed,  although  in  mechanical  dexterity  wc  may  be  mlenur 
to  the  workmen  who  have  executed  them  *.  If  we  point  out 
and  demonstrate  the  fault  with  sufficient  distiactocss,  our 
criticism  must  be  allowed,  or  at  least  tolerated. 

•  "\\'c  here  feci  O'tr-clvc:;  verging  towards  ground  which  is  very 
perduus  la  critics  ;  t<iv  wc  arc  cun:>ciaus  that  we  arc  usin^  a  triio  of 
reasoniog  siniilar  to  that  of  Swift,  when  with  such  exqutsue  wit  and 
raillery  he  i  l  Jicules  the  critics  ^see  a  digression  concerning  critics,  in 
the  Talc  of  a  Tub).  That  critic's  taste  must  be  deplorably  vitiated 
and  perverted  by  fbndness  for  his  profession,  who  does  not  receive 
plea«uu:  frgo;  thii  iacompsTable  performaucc. 

The 
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The  first  volume  of  Mr.  Vince's  work  on  astronomy^  from. 

%hich  the  present  Elements  are  altogether  taken,  has  been 
•heady  notictd  by  us*,  and  commended ;  and  we  do  not  wish 
to  amuse  our  readers  with  a  trifling  paradox,  when  we  add 
that,  although  this  treatise  contains  (we  believe)  no  proposi- 
tion, sentence,  nor  word,  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
former,  we  are  obliged  to  censure  it.  The  prei»eut  octavo 
does  not  resemble  the  qnartOy  as  a  young  tree  resembles  its 
parent  tree^  preserving  the  form  of  its  leaves  and  branehes  ia 
a  diminished  proportion :'  but  as  the  parent  tree>  mutihitedy 
split,  ^nd  cut  tdown  to  a  smaller  size^  resembles  itself  in  its 
former  state.  The  plaister  casts,  exhibited  in  the  shop- 
windows  in  London,  are  proper  epitomes  of  the  large  statue? 
"which  stand  in  the  Gallery  at  Florence:  bur,  if  the  srver:il 
parts  of  the  Farnese  Hercules  were  shortened  and  put  together 
again  to  form  a  figure  two  feet  high,  what  would  be  said  of  its 
shape, — **  if  shape  it  couLl  be  called,  which  shape  had  none?** 

The  arrangement  of  the  present  work  is  the  same  with  that 
of  the  former:  but  a  few  chapters  on  the  Georgium  SiduSf  oa 
the  Motion  qf  the  Aphelia,  &c.  are  omitted.  In  our  account 
of  the  quarto  volume,  certain,  reasons  induced  us  to  decline 
cither  an  analysis  of  its  contents  or  extracts  from  it :  as  the 
former  would  have  been  little  more  than  an  expanded  table  o£ 
contents,  and  the  latter  must  Iiavc  consisted  of  methods 
previously  known  to  the  astronomer.  We  therefore  gave  only 
a  general  character  of  the  work,  and  repressed  one  or  two 
remarks  which  occurred  to  us,  because  they  might  have 
appeared  too  trilling  and  niinuie  for  a  ^uUication  of  such 
extent  and  importance.  Now,  however,  they  may  properly 
find  a  place: -out  we  lay  not  much  stress  on  theme  for  our 
chief  objection  to  the  present  curtailed  work'  is  not.  grounded 
on  any  inaccuracy  of  deduction,  nor  on  any  want  of  learning, 
but  is  directed  against  its  plan  and  conduct. 

In  the  first  page,  the  author  says  *  that  the  investigation  of 
*he  causes  of  the  planets'  motions  is  cnlled  physical  astro- 
nomy.' This  account  i  ,  not  accurate.  It  is  by  a  knov.'legc 
of  plane  or  pure  astronomy  that  we  arrive  at  tht  laws  of  the 
planetary  motions,  and  thence  ascend  to  the  principle  of 
universal  gravitation;  it  is  tiie  special  business  of  physical 
astronomy  to  descend  from  thie  principle,  and,  by  the  aid  of 
calculus,  to  assign  the  effects  and  plnenomena  of  the  system. 

In  page  176,  Berkeley's  reasoning  is  misrepresented*  Mr, 
V&  says  that  the  account  given  by  tliat  philosopher,  for  the 
apparently  increased  size  of  the  horizontal  mqpn,  is  that 
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*  faijitnest  suggests  the  idea  of  greater  distance ;  the  naooif 
gppeartiig  most  faint  in  the  horizon^  sujsjrests  the  idea  of 
greater  distance  \  and,  supposing  the  visual  angle  the  Same, 
that  must  suggest  the  idea  of  a  greater  tangible  ooject.*  Now 
Berkeley  says,  in  express  words,  that  mn^nirude  is  perceived 
as  immci!intely  as  dicr^ince,  r^Tid  not  meiiiatrly  hy  distance*. 

In  p.igi*  -27,  Professor  Vincc  m.ik-s  a  (iistiucrrnn  between 
tTie  insnunietital  error,  ami  tlic  error  apparent  to  ilvj  eye  ,  two 
filings  which,  accordinj  tu  him,  have  been  coulou.jdcd  to- 
gether by  preceding  writers.  We  must  iiuSmit  to  censure 
similar  to  that  under  which  these  writers  labour ;  since  there 
h  a  greater  fineness  in  the  Professor's  observation  than  we  are 
able  to  apprehend. 

We  havtf  already  intimated  that  the  present  worky  as  in-> 
fended  to  teach  the  elements  of  asrrontjmy,  appears  to  US  not 
calculated  to  fulfil  the  author's  design.  In  an  elementary 
fr'-.'.t:''f ,  '.ve  cnnsi'ler  long  examples  nnc!  c.ikuhtlons  as  evil*;; 
and  u!so  histories  concerni?ig  the  nutliors  of  c^'rr:iin  n^ethods 
and  discoveries  multiplied  inctliods  of  oht \iiilrjr  the  same 
end:  methods  intricate  and  di.'I'.cult,  the  utility  of  which  only 
the  practical  or  learned  astronojucr  is  able  to  discern  f. 

As  we  have  before  said,  this  performance  is  the  larger  pub* 
Hcation  mutilated:  it  may  be  useful  to  a  person  who  is 
already  acquainted  with  astronomy:  but  to  teach  (  the  e1e« 
itients  of  that  science,  in  our  opinion,  tt  is  totally  unfit;  for 
it  will  probably  give  the  young  student  a  distaste  for  the 
pursuit.  Wc  do  not  complain,  howevf-r,  thnt  the  calculations  1 
are  wrong:  tior  thit  the  mttlmds  -.irj  1 for  mmy  of  these 
latter  are  very  vain 'blc,  rhougii  ihry  .ue  oat  of  their  place; 
and  of  matlu-mati  :al  1  irnirig,  enough  (and  rnore  than  enough)  ' 
is  cviiiccd. — in  common  iiie,  men  do  not  feel  great  kidigna. 


*  •*  I?ut  if  we  cximtuc  it,  we  shall  find  they  (idea*  or  percep- 
tions) suggest  the  latter,  as  immediatety  as  the  former;  I  say,  they 
do' not  first  suggest  distance,  and  then,  leave  it  to  the  judgment  to 

use  that  n«;  a  modinrn,  whereby  to  collect  thf^  j^'n^.^n'tudc  ;  hut  they 
h^ve  as  cUtst,         .iiniiedlate  a  connexion  with  liic  rr.at^uiti'.de,  as 
with  the  dij'tancc ;   and  *U|jgvs.t  magnitude  a.*  iiiJcpcudevitly  of 
»      /    dmaiice,  as  they  do  dittauce  independently  of  magnitude,"  &c. 

£sMy  towards  a  new  Tbnry  tf  Fhim* 
t  Seepages  50,  59,  65,  113,  144,  5:c. 

t  In  a  complete  tysttm  of  abtroiionn-,  dw'-tgned  for  the  prnetical 
aetrononier,  every  thing  should  be  {.acrillctd  to  accuracy  of  method  ; 
a?id  ii  is  of  no  consequence  whether  the  methods  be  direct  or  in- 
iKrect :  but  in  an  elementary  trtatise,  every  thing  is  to  be  sacrificed 
to  pciapicaiiy  of  cxpIai»tioD»  and  the  methods  should  always  be 
^•<.*t. 
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tion,  if,  \vl\l1e  their  mor.il*;  are  impeached,  their  nbilitics  are 
^nqnest'ionubly  allowctU  perhaps,  tlicniforc,  the  prc&eiu  learned 
auiiior  may  read  our  remarks  wlthoat  anjr  violent  emotions  of 
Tesentmcnt,  if,  reprobating  at  we  most  strenuously  do  the 
indolence  and  incun'a  with  which  the  work  has  been  put 
together,  we  allot  a  full  meed  of  praise  for  the  exteoiivc 
utronomical  learning  which  it  exhibits.  Ji'WooX, 


^Vat.  TZv  Sysd-m  fcl/oTVi  J  (iurhig  the  T-jjo  List  I'ears  hy  the 

Board  of  j-l^rkitliurc  Juiihcr  Uluiiraud.  With  DisserUtions  oa 
the  g^rowth  aod  produce  of  Sheep  and  Wool».  as  well  Spanish  aa 
English.  Also,  Observations  upon,  and  a  new  p]  f  1,  tl.e 
Poor,  aitd  Poor  Laws.  To  wh'cli  nre  ndrifd  Remarks  on  the 
Modes  of  Culture  and  iTitiK  mcnts  ok  Hufibandry  u?rd  tn  Pcirttif^n!. 
And  an  Iinjuiiy  into  the  Causes  gf  the  late  Scarcity,  and  Means 
proposed  to  remedy  it  in  ^future.  I'y  John,  Lord  bomerviUe. 
Illuatiated  with  plates;  4C0.  pp.  187*  15s.  Boards.  MiUer; 
1800. 

•  > 
'  I T  angOTS  well  for  a  countTf ,  when  agrieultore  and  the  several 
^  branches  of  rural  economy  become  the  serious  and  per«* 
serering  study  of  the  superior  members  of  the  community. 
Though  the  plodding  farmer  is  extremely  valuable  and  even 
indis^nsable  in  his  department,  no  enlarged  views  nor  any 
pener.1l  sys  tem  of  improvement  can  he  expecttd  from  him. 
Attached  to  old  habits,  lie  reprobates  innovation  ;  rcperited 
evidence'  is  lu  iessary  tj  convince  him  fhit  the  practice  of  his 
ancestors  was  erroneous  i  and  his  isohtfd  silu;itlon  tends  to 
generate  a  degree  of  selfishne«8  which  is  not  iavourablc  to 
e-xpansive  benevolence.    When,  howeveri  individoals  high  in 
ticttation,  enh^^htened  tn  minH,  and  beoevolem  in  their  pur* 
fneesy  sertottsiy  employ  dieir  thoughts  on  the  case  of  the 
farmer*  and  exert  themselves  to  under^t^ud  the  details  and 
cireumstaaoes  of  his  husiness,  both  the  cultivator  and  the 
community  will  probably  be  benefited.     We  would  not  be* 
suppor.ed  \'>  enco»ir;i>^'e  lu^bl'^men  or      ntl  -mfn  in  assuming' 
a^jriculture  nt;  a  play-rhtng:  but  we  are  persu.ided  that  great 
public  advant  i^c  w<^uld  result  from  the  hai  pv  nnion  of  kncw- 
legc  and  influence.     Agrituituial  booLs  should  be  introduced 
in  the  course  of  liberal  education ;  and  every     Homme  Jes 
champs,"  ^xtxy  Country  GenHemaft,  should  be  initiated  in  all  the 
branches  of  what  may  be  called,  in  the  most  eomprehensive 
sense  of  the  term,  the  Gwgical  Sdenee,    Lord  Somerville 
appears  to  be  a  country  gentleman  of  this  description  :  he 
*  having,  (as  we  learn  from  his  own  declaration,)  through  the 
whole  of  bis  lifcy  applied  himself  to  husbandry  in  general, 
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«nd  more  particuhrlf  to  that  inportant  pait  of  tt»  the  itudy  of 

cattle  and  sheep  stock/ 

This  volume  comprehends,  as  is  maTi!ff«^t  from  the  ti^le,  a 
variety  of  interesting:  subjects,  which  the  noble  autiior  has 
treated  with  eqml  liberality  and  jiulpment.  Though  we  arc 
not  always  of  his  pinion,  wc  admire  the  m:\nly  frerHom  with 
^hich  he  has  thrnwn  out  his  hints.  We  have  followed  him 
•  ■L^-i*/  t^J^^^^'^S^  details  i  and  wc  shall  endeavour  to  exhibit  aa  ab- 
sirnct  of  them  for  the  information  of  our  readers. 

The  first  part  of  'the  treatise  is  employed  in  illustrating  and 
Vindicating  that  line  of  conduct  which  was  pursued  hy  the 
Board  of  Agricultufey  during  Lor4  Somerville's  Presidency. 
While  he  laments  the  unpopularity  of  this  Institution*  and 
regrets  that  the  means  of  rendering  it  more  efficient  could  not 
be  obtained*  he  strenuously  contends  for  its  utility  :  '  but* 
(says  he,)  to  produce  all  the  required  effect,  it  must  be  closely 
followed  up,  and  by  inen  well  grounded  in  the  science,  who 
iiave  the  means  of  detecting  and  sepviratin^  that  which  is 
useful  from  that  which  is  visionary  5  who  have  crmfted  theory 
on  approved  practice.  In  this  case,  it  may  obtain  the  confi- 
dence of  husbandmen,  wlioni,  in  great  put,  it  is  mt-aiit  to  en- 
lighten \  but  without  that  coatidcncc  and  legislative  support* 
great  benefit  cdnaei  result.' 

To  assert  that  legislative  support  is  neeetsm  in  order  to  make 
an  Institution  of  this  kind  beneficial*  is  to  speas  in  opposition  to 
facts.  The.  Bath  and  West  of  England  Agricultural  Society*  and 
ethers  of  a  similar  natiire»  have  been  of  service  to  the  countr]f 
without  such  aid.  Tlie  assistance  of  the  legislature  is  de- 
sirable, provided  it  be  communicated  in  a  proper  manner, 
With  freedom  alDd  liberality ;  disdaining  the  low  and  incon- 
?hr'_-'^t  lilea  cf  converling  such  an  institution  into  an  engine 
,  ot  political  influence.  If  once  this  suspicion  were  excitt-d  and 
confirmed,  the  Board  would  be  a  Boi.rcioi  Agriculture  liftle  more 
thau  in  name  ;  and  when  it  is  seen  that  a  considerable  poruon 
of  the  tunci  appropriated  for  us  aupport  is  consumed  in  salaries, 
doubts  raay  be  generated  which  will  nut  be  very  favourable  to 
the  opinion  of  its  scientific  independenoe.  For  loiortef,  hcuse^ 
und  office t  \  $ooL  per  tt$mum  may  be  thought  toolar|[e  a  propor- 
tion of  the  3000I.  which  form  the  annual  grant*  and  m  effect  pvp- 
venting  every  scheme  o(  active  operation  \  It  is  of  the  last  im- 
pcr  ^nce  to  preserve  it  free  from  political  machination  and  in- 
triguej  and  its  members  should  beknowntobe  men  of  independ> 
cnce,  of  general  science,  of  practical  agri(|uitural  knowlege,  and 
stimuiated  by  pure  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  the  avowed  ob- 

*  Lord  v>.  compiaiiis  of  a  large  debt  coMuact<;dt 
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jccts  of  the  association.  We  have  iimfonnljr  endeavoared  Id 
aid  the  ezerdotiiof  die  Board  of  Agricolture ;  and  we  cordially 
hope  that  it  may  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  that 
no  defect  of  iTStem  nor  error  in  practice  will  convert  it  Into 
a  mere  magm  nominis  umbra,  > 

At  it  wat  the  opinion  of  Lord  S.  that  the  Board  had  ex- 
pended too  much  money  on  publications,  he  rt?  c  m  mended 
a  suspension  of  the  operations  of  the  press :  but,  thinking  that 
an  experimental  farm  would  be  attended  with  g.-nd  efffct*;,  , 
and  would  nearly  defray  its  own  cxpenccs,  h<*  a  lviscd  tiiis 
measure,  and  was  seconded  hv  the  Board.  On  tliis  head  we 
have  our  doubts.  WouKi  u  not  be  more  honorable  to  the 
Institution,  to  encouriije  judicious,  experiments  Sv  ^hle  agricul-  •  . 
turists  in  difierent  soils  and  aspects,  and  in  various  parts  of 
the  Empire,  than  to  confine  its  views  to  one  or  two  little 
farms,  and  to  risk  its  credit  on  the  result  of  experiments 
made  00  them?  Surely^  it  should -endeavour  to  instruct  and 
to  aid  ^  the  agriculturist,  without  indiscreetly  augmenting  its 
own  responsibility.  By  the  speeches  of  the  President,  and  liy 
the  publication  of  memoirs  or  communications,  let  the  Board  . 
stimulate  ioquiryf  experiment,  and  discussion  :  by  rewardi» 
let  It  encourage  continued  exertions;  and  let  it  make  every 
new  invention  or  discovery  public  as  possible  :  biu  let  it 
cautiously  avoid  bringing  any  thing  for%rarHs  as  f  c-ull.irly  its 
own. — JWc  offer  these  remarks  from  a  conviction  ot  the  general 
impropriety  of  tSe  mc.isure  in  qu«  stlon  \  nnd  without  farther 
discussing  the  danger  at  which  we  formerly  hinted,  that  these 
national  farms  may  become  snug  f  laces  under  government,  with 
salaries  and  perquisites  annexed,  in  the  desire  of  obtaining 
which  the  original  purposes  of  the  establisibment  would  sooA 
be  forgotten. 

The  fstabli^mentof  provincial  farming-societies,  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom,  is  a  measure  more  unexceptionable  than 
that  of  a  national  farm  ;  and  in  recommending  these  institu- 
tions we  coincide  with  Lord  S.  With  pleasure  we  hear  that 
such  societies  nre  formed  not  only  in  Gr  at  Britain  hin  in 
Ireland,  which  is  now  become  a  part  of  xh'\  Imperial  kingdom; 
and  we  ardently  hope  that  they  will  tend  to  the  rapid  Im- 
pruvemtnt  ot  iliis  hitherto  neglected  portion  of  the  British 
£Bipire. 

Sheep  and  %vgoI  having  attracted  Lord  Somcrville's  particular 
attention,  his  address  to  the  Board  on  these  subjects,  and  Wi^ 
subsequent  remarks,  particularly  deserve  the  attention  of  the 
lAublic.  He  observes,  and  he  spe^iUs  after  having  had  ocular 
demonstration,  thai;  *  we  are  infants  in  the  knowlege  of  sheep 
.and  their  treatment,  compared  with  the  Spaniards;'  to  prove 
vlxich  pjsition^  he  pointi  out  the  difference  between  the 
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Spanish  and  the  English  practice ;  and  to  the  |ne.eminence  of 
the  former  he.attrtbute$  die  aaperiority  of  thdr  wool.    In  the 

treatment  of  sheep,  he  recommends  nttrntion  to  climate  as 
essential  to  their  health  ;  and  he  regrets  that  salt  is  not  made 
^  component  part  of  their  food. 

The  noble  author  neither  Icaguet.  wiih  those  wlio  would 
vacrjfice  the  wool  to  the  carcase,  nor  with  those  who  neglect 
the  carcase  for  the  wool :  but  he  contends  that,  with  proper 
attentioflf  we  may  obtain  both  without  the  possibHitj  of  io-* 
jiuriag  either. 

*  Every  practical  man,  Jhc  observes,)  looking  over  the  map  of 
England,  who  has  eiven  -himself  time  to  study  the  properties  of  its 
soil  and  climatCt  wm  admit,  that  one  half  the  kingdom,  at  least, 
is  by  nature  appropriated  to  the  short  woolled,  fine  giaioed  breed. 

He  might  with  safety  admit  much  move  tluin  half.  For  it  at  length 
appears,  that  our  climate,  from  the  moi>t  Aorthcru  paiti  to  the  mo«t 
southern,  can  grow  wool  of  the  finest  possible  quality.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  upland  pastures,  the  light  convertilile  tillage,  the 
loamy  soils,  and  mount:i*;u),.<^  di  'ilcts  of  the  krngdnm,  s:uh  a  pro- 
portion mu^t  be  admitted  to  be  mntltrate  and  just.  I'lit  iiotwith- 
standidg  the  great  importance  of  the  short  woolled  sheep  to  the 
.nation,  as  wetfin  a  oommtreb!  point  of  view,  both  as  to  the  careaae 
and  fleece,  as  with  respect  to  the  ereat  extent  of  the  kingdom  ap- 
propriate to  these  breeds,  the  whole  attention,  both  of  farmers  and 
breeders,  has  for  these  thirty  yean  past  been  absorbed  in  carrying  to 
a  degree  of  perfection  hardiv  credible,  the  heavy,  long  wuolltd  slucp  ; 
such  as  Lincoln,  Cotswould,  Romncy  Mmsh,  and  new  Lciccstcr| 
hut  more  parttcularty  the  Uki. 

•  To  such  extreme  perfection  has  the  frame  of  this  animal  been 
carried,  thit  one  h  lo-t  in  admiration  Jit  the  skill  ar^l  good  fortune 
of  those,  who  \V(>iktd  out  such  nti  alteratoK.  It  sliomM  ?fem,  a< 
if  they  had  chalked  out,  on  a  wad,  a  iorai,  ^erftct  in  iuclf,  and 
then  had  given  it  existence^ '  Nay,  fresh  technical  terms  bare  artsea 
to  expre&s  points  in  these  sheep,  thirty  years  ago  unknown;  such  as 
tlic  fore  flank,"  and  the  "cushion/*  t^rms  now  universally  ad* 
mitted. 

«  Such  ii  the  animal  now — almost  the  reverse  of  what  it  wnc. 
And  from  whatever  source  it  originated,  whether  from  the  care  and 
nice  observations  of  breeders,  or  fnnn  crosses  with  Ryeland  or 
Dorset  flocks,  is  immaterial. — In  eulogium  of  such,  the  author  of 
this  'I'reatise  would  have  been  gratified  to  his  ovn  feeling*;  ;  his 
doctriaca  too  might  hsve  been  received  tur  a  time  with  more  popu<> 
larity  ;  but  his  duty  to  the  public  just  then  forbad  it,  and  compcUed 
him  to  take  the  part  he  did,  hazarding  doctrines  iin|>opuJar  with 
many  superticial  observers,  with  not  a  few,  whose  selt-iutcrested 
vic>i'S  it  might  derange,  and  with  those,  who  had  th?  means  to  re- 
flacl  with  advantage,  but  who  had  not  profoundly  reasoned  on  a 
subject  of  such  extreme  national  importance.  AU^  aimed  at  in  thifV 
address,  wa^,  ?rithout  partiality  or  indulgence,  to  impress  on  the 
fecoUectioni  of  farmers^  that  no  breeds  of  sheep  should  be  carried 
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into  districts  ill  adaptcc!,  bot^  as  to  soil  and  climate,  to  recclrc 
tlttm  :  that,,  in  txt I  Lion  lo  improve  the  carcase,  they  should  not 
forget  there  was  such  an  article  as  wool:  that,  ia  ap{>osition  to 
modem  doctnncfy  the  improvement  of  the  one  w»  not  incompatAle 
with  the  improvement  of  the  other ;  and  that  the  breed  of  theep^ 
which,  on  any  given  quantity  of  land,  cntricd  for  a  continuance  tnc 
most  wool  a*",  wel!  ^-s  flfsh,  ar.f!  h(»th  of  the  hii^hcst  quality,  was  that 
breed  to  be  preferred,  ot  wnatcvcr  description  it  might  be,  or  from 
whatever  country  it  might  come.    Thii$  was  all  the  author  vcatored 
to  tUjg^gest,  and  he  would,  ai.dcr  ex  Luting  circumstances,  have  coa« 
promraed  the  situation  he  then  itcld,  had  he  not  done  10.  The 
iJelusion  was  too  prevalent.    It  was  a  pit-nsant  dream,  and  some  did 
not  like  to  be  awakened-  -  Thus  much  i:i  explanation  a ;  to  what 
i;oucerned  tlie  farmer.    L.ct  us  now  look  to  the  manufacturer. 

*  Many  of  the  fine  cloth  manufacturefs,  fancying,  but  without  a 
shadow  of  reason,  that  it  would  b^'  d.ii  imental  to  themselves,  whoOjr 
forjrctting  thai  tlu  y  formed  a  part  of  that  community  whose  intercsU 
tluy  were  bound  to  sup'^H.it,  have  laboured  with  no  common  pains 
to  poisoi)  the  minds  ol  pt  (»j)lc  in  general  on  this  subject  j  such  wc 
OMan  at  from  thdr  punuita  could  not  either  be  well  versed  in  tnde 
or  to  husband  i-y  ;  and  for  a  short  lime  succeeded:  but  who,  hf 
encouraging  the  wear  of  British  clotljs,  would  have  given,  in  the 
outset,  some  little  i>upp^rt  to  a  nntinn  il  riidcrrnk":-;^  like  th:?.  Such 
maooeuvree  were  uwwurthy  iiriti*h  marJu^clurclli,  however  for  a 
short  time  they  mi^^ht  succeed*    It  is  not  impossible,  that,  to  do 
this  the  more  ciicct.udly,  some  cloths  luve  been  Mut  to  the  Londoa 
mark v  t,  psrposely  ill  manufactured.    Wc  would  rather  suppose  they 
could  r.ol  liP  so  niisf  hif'vouoiy  hli.iu  to  tlK'r  own  intt  rc^t  ;  but  such 
an  it'.ca  n.ust  suf^^est  itaelf,  v.-hcn  we  see  the  native-  cloths  produced, 
wortic  ill  quality  than  those  made  long  ago  ;  such  as  hunter's  cloths, 
,   and  other  aorts,  known  in  the  London  markets.  We  have  even  been 
at  a  lots  to  conjecture  from  whn  cause  our  clothiers  should  set 
theii  faces  against  that  improvtit.ent,  by  which  cvtry  part  of  the 
nation  must  unquestionably  derive  such  mat(  i  lal  benefit.    There  is 
pot  ooc  well-grounded  reason  for  tiie  opposition  shown  to  our  en- 
deavours.   Were  they  all  republican  Frenchmen,  they  could  base 
done  no  more.    With  pain  we  must  reflect  on  it,  but  we  reftam 
from  indulging  in  tli.u  bittei  invective,  which  such  narrow  policy 
ba«5  of  la!e  provoked,  and  coiitent  onr^flve-;  ^vtih  roniarkiu^,  that 
these  gentlemen  have  fattened  on  the  indulgence  of  Government, 
and  as  is  natural,  indeed  cortect  on  such  occasions,  have  beeu  the 
first  to  0y  in  the  face  of  its  h^ral  and  salutary  measures.' 

Lord  Somervillc  is  very  partial  to  the  Spanish  breeds  atid 
tteing  desirous  that  they  should  be  brought  to  perfection  in 
this  cottiitryt  in  order  that  w*e' may  no  longer  depend  on 
Spain  for  fine  wool,  he  particularly  details  their  properties. 
They  differ,  he  observes,  from  the  breeds  in  this  kingdom  in  two 
particulars.  The  first  characteristic  is  that  the  males  hare  horni 
.  iifKl     twe«  bare  none  \  the  second  49  a  tendency  to  tbroati- 
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oesSy  or  a  loose  peodulous  skin  under  the  iiecky  whkh  it 
genendlf  deemed  a  bad  quality  in  England* 

*  In  other  rceptcts,  these  shccp  are  not  much  unlike  tome  ©r OOT 
English  breeds.  The  ram-,  i  ,d  jil,  have  a  balT  tin^'c  their  coun- 
tenance ;  they  may  reach  17HV,.  a  qu  irter,  when  tolerably  fat.  The 
ewes  are  not  low  on  their  lege,  arc  very  fine  in  bore»  and  may  reach 
I  i  lbs.  a  quarter.  W«  have  it  recorded,  that  this  breed  of  sheep 
originally  came  from  England  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century :  it  it  high  time  they  rcttim  to  it  again/ 

The  immense  magnitude  of  the  parochial  anestmcnt  tenned 
the  poors'  rate,  and  its  rapid  advancement  in  most  parishesa  » 
wilt  fender  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  Poor-BUI  pecultarif 
interesting  to  the  feelings  of  the  commimity  at  lar^e;  though 

it  is  generally  allowfs!  that  it  is  rne'er  to  complain  of  the 
enormous  weight  of  the  burden,  tlina  to  apply  an  effectual 
remedy.  What  i?;  I)f-re  «;!!g:;e^rtd  under  that  title  is  a  loose 
plan  formed  on  llie  hint  given  by  benefit  or  friendly  societies  | 
unci  die  execution  of  it  would  be  attended  with  so  many  diih* 
culties,  that  the  noble  author  has  no  expectation  of  seeing  i| 
carried  into  effect.  After  having  stated  it»  and  the  several  ob* 
jcctions  to  which  it  is  liable,  he  calmly  leaves  it  to  its  fate; 
which  he  may  very  readily^do,  when  he  has  confessed  that  *  he 
does  not  think  the  present  system  of  poor-laws  very  delicient.' 
In  this  opinion,  we  by  no  means  concur  with  him :  but  the  full 
discussion  of  the  subject  would  require  much  mf>re  space  and 
time  than  we  can  spare.  Vv'c  shall  only  remark,  in  general, 
that  there  must  he  an  important  error  in  that  system  which 
daily  enlarges  the  boundaries  of  poverty,  which  unpeoples 
cottages  to  crowd  Hiuliiiudes  together  in  a  poor-house,  and  . 
which  tempts  the  poor  to  slacken  their  own  exertions^  and 
to  ilepend  on  the  parochial  soup.kettle  and  dole-baisket. 

In  that  part  of  Lord  S.'s  work  which  treats  of  Jmpltnuntt 
^  Hmhatvi¥jy  Mashinti^  Sec.  he  describes  instruments  and 
practices  which  he  observed  in  his  late  visit  to  PortugaJy  and 
xvhich  he  thinks  it  would  be  wise  in  us  to  imitate.  He  par- 
ticularly recommend*?  the  mode  cf  slaughtf'rinj  rattle  which 
prevails  in  that  kingdom,  l>y  a  separation  o!  tiie  spinal  marrow; 
and  he  givis  a  plate  exhibiting  the  mode  of  oper  .tion,  and  , 
the  size  and  1\  '■m  of  the  kaitc  \vi:li  which  it  is  performcrd. 
The  plate  we  can2j.^t  copy:  but  we  sh<i!l  irausciibc  llic  re- 
marks with  which  he  urges  the  adoption  of  this  eapeditious  as 
well  as  benevolent  practice : 

•  It  had  h-"'  n  a  favoi:rite  o!)ject  with  many  to  introduce  into  this 
kir^gdom*  that  mode  of  slaughtering  ^cattle,  by  a  separdHon  of  the 
l^val  flNUTOWt  which  is  practised  in  many  parts  of  the  worM^  and 
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witir  all  possible  success,  as  well  on  the  score  of  Immanity  as  cxpc- 
dition.  The  term  itself,  "  to  lay  down  cattle,  '  bespeaks  the  mild- 
nets  witli  which  it  in  executed.  The  author,  therefore,  on  hit 
arrival  in  Portu^^il,  made  it  his  business  to  have  a  person  instructed 
in  the  use  of  the  knife,  which  Is  represented  in  Plate  I.  and  is  used 
for  this  purpose  with  ^rcat  adroitness.  An  idea  prevail*;,  that  there 
is  much  cruelty  in  the  use  of  the  English  axe,  but  ii  rarely  hap- 
pens, that  a  bullock  is  not  stunned,  or  that  he  does  not  fall,  after 
the  first  or  second  blow  ^  the  idea*  however,  does  exist,  and  theie* 
fore  the  practice  ouijht  no  longer,  to  prevail,  when  a  better  nuj 
be  so  readily  substituted.  It  stiitnds  as  if  '*  knocking  down"  was  a 
movement  a:,  rapid  in  effect,  or  more  so,  as  *•  h'ving  down  but 
iu  this  ca^c  '\t  is  far  otherwise  :  for  the  fall  is  instantaneous,  ao  much 
so  as  sometimes  to  alarm  those,  who  look  on  ;  the  animal  at  the 
first  touch  of  the  spihal  marrow  being  unnerved  from  head  to  foot. 
*  The  per-^on  nlhided  to  ha^  "  laid,**  without  being  headlined, 
,  fifteen  oxen  in  a  row,  with  more  rej^uhuity  aiul  expedition  than 
would  at  first  perhaps  be  credited.  Holding  them  only  by  the  horn 
in  the  left  hand,  standing  in  front  ot  the  apimal,  and  passing  the 
knife  over  its  brow,  through  the  vcrtebne  of  the  neck,  into  the  ipinc* 
The  method  in  that  coun-.ry  of  the  carter  walking  at  the  head  of 
his  oxen,  when  nt  work,  may  probably  induce  them  to  ?ita:  d  quieter, 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Should  that  be  the  f.u  r,  cattle 
in  this  country  may  be  hcadh'ncd  as  usual^  and  the  operation  then  is 
as  ta(e  as  it  is  easy.'  •  « 

With  the  most  laudable  attention  and  humanity,  his  Lord- 
ship adds  that>  if  the  operators  in  znj  of  our  public  s!aughter- 
I  bouses  express  a  desire  of  beiog  instructed  in  the  Portugal 
f  mechoi  of  laying  down  cattle,"  <  Ik  shall  be  complied  with/ 
Ought  not  goTcrnmcnt,  in  the  department  of  the  victualling 
office,  to  order  that  the  animals  destined  for  the  supply  of  our 
Navy  ^^ould  have  their  existence  terminated  in  this  way,  so 
prcfcrni)!e  to  our  ordiiin.Ty  practice  ? 

In  the  IVindmifls  roufid  Lisbon,  Lord  S.  remarked  a  con- 
struction in  rrspect  to  their  sails  somcw  iMt  cliiycn-nt  from  that 
^i,<^iiich  prevails  in  tliis  country  ;  and  being  ot  opinion  that  it 
is  worth  adoption,  he  i^as  given  a  plate  representing  a  Portu- 
guesc  windmill.  The  advantages  of  its  construction  are  said 
to  consist  first  in  the  broad  part  of  the  sailVing  at  the  end 
of  the  lerer,  (that  is,  the  end  of  the  branch,)  so  that  equal 
festistance.csin  be  orergome  with  less  length  of  branches  or 
'  arms;  ?nd  svconcily,  the  sail?,  being  capable  of  being  set 
like  the  stay-s.iils  of  .1  ship,  nntl  thercFoi  c  HIImi;^  more  than  those 
Uacd  in  Euglanil,  will  rccjuirc  tiie  mill  to  be  brought  J'J:;s  often 
to  the  wind.  A  view  of  the  plate,  however,  \%  nccesi;ary  to 
a  cl(L\.r  apprehension  of  the  subject  \  anti,  as  the  l*ortuu:ucse 
mode  oi  cunstiucuiig  this  machine  seems  to  merit  imitation, 
those  whom  it  may  particularly  interest  would  do  well  to 
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solicit  a  farther  ezplanadoD  from  this  liberal  and  public-spinted 

author. 

The  Portuguese  Oxi«  greatly  admired  by  Lord  Somervlllei 

and  by  this  useful  animal,  lifc  says,  the  whole  draught-labour 
of  Lisbon  is  performed.  Hence  lie  wishes  to  encournjre  the 
use  of  oxen  for  drunglir  in  onr  (  wn  country;  antl  indeed  he 
so  little  approves  the  practice  of  us-ng  hor5?rs  in  husWandry, 
to  the  exclusion  of  oxen,  that  lic  scvms  to  intini  uc  that  our 
scarcity,  or  insufficiency  of  produce,  has  risen  ftom  our  par^ 
tiality  to  the  horse.  <  It  is  a  circumstance  tp  be  remarked, 
'  (he  saye,)  that  the  breed  of  heavy  cart-horses^  began  to  prevail 
about  the  year  1754,  and  is  to  this  day  progressively  spreading 
itself  over  the  kingdom*  trespassing  in  many  instances  on  ita 
natural  inhabitant  the  ox.  About  the  very  same  year  our 
exports  of  corn  be«:nn  to  ";hck''n  ;  and  th(*y  have  k(  pt  p^ce 
nearly  together.  In  the  yeiir  17 74,  thtsc  export-;,  except  in 
an  instance  or  two,  nltopctlier  censed.  From  th^^t  titne  the 
jiiiporc  commenced,  and  inrroased  to  this  dav,  together 
with  the  use  of  over^rowti  cai  t  horb.s,  to  a  most  alaiiiiing 
degree.  Such  a  concurrence  of  facts  and  dates  may  at  first 
surprise,  but  will  lead  men  to  reflect  most  seriously/  The  * 
amount  of  horses  kept  may  be  an  evil :  but  we  apprehend  that 
it  i<i  not  the  number* of  cart  liorscs,  who  earn  their  Kvtugy  but 
of  pleasure  horses^  wjiich  we  have  most  reason  to  censure  * 
and  limenr.  y 
Lord  SoiiiLrville  concludes  his  work  with  rep:rctt:ng^  that,  |N 
when  he  was  in  the  sitmtir^n  of  Presldetit  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  more  v.- ,15  not  to  be  done:  but  he  consoles  hituscif 
with  rellectriig  on  hii  own  tUligcncc  and  fidelity.  If,  to  u>e  his 
.  Lordship's  words,  there  be  *  aWcr  heads  than  it  is  his  fat  tune 
possess^  we  believe  that  there  are  few  who»e  hints  are  more  in- 
titled  to  general  consideration^  or  wlio&e  public  spirit  more 
deserves  applause.  'HLo^ 

I  ■■II.  11       ■■■nil  ■■■■■  1^—^^—^ 

A«T.  V.  The  Jlecf :  A  Pocin.  From  the  Fourteenth  Book  of 
Vaniere*$  PrtSum  RtuHettm,  By  Arthur  Murpliy,  E^q.  8vo. 
2s.6d«    Rivtngtoos.  I799« 

IT  is  not  uncommon  for  a  writer  to  be  enamoured  of  the 
author  whom  he  translates,  to  magnify  every  excellence^ 
and  artfully  to  conceal  or  pnlfiate  every  defect.  This  par- 
tiality may  in  some  cases  be  excusable :  but  it  is  rather  un- 

reasomble  to  expect  that  all  the  world  should  cntf  rtdin  the  same 
opinion.  Mr.  Murphy,  liowdvcr,  expresses  himself  with  great 
warmth  and  indignation  ncjiinst  Dr.  Warton,  for  having  pre- 
sumed lo  censure  the  Ptadum  RusiUumi  and  he  is  not  Ic^s 
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severe  on  Aildison,  for  having  said  that  **"  there  is  more 
pleasantry  in  the  little  platform  of  a  garden,  which  Virgil  gives 
tts  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  Georgic,  than  in  all  the  spacious 
walks  and  water-works  of  Rapia." — Yet  surely  the  greatest 
admirers  of  Rapin  must  acknowlege  that  he  ts  far  inferior  to 
Virgil ;  and  we  believe  that  the  .^ciieral  opinion  entertained  of 
the  Prs^utn  Rusticum  is,  that  it  is  more  to  be  admired  for 
the  precepts  wliich  it  contains  than  for  the  bf;inty  and  graces 
of  tHe  diction,  Tilrl.ough  Vauicre  may  rank  as  a  very  respectable 
mqucrn  Latin  poet. 

Mr.  Muq^hy  farther  remarks  in  his  preface,  that 

*  Vaniere  left  sixteen  liooks  on  husbandry,  atid  in  each  expatiates 
Oil  some  particular  branch  of  rural  ccconomy.  This,  it  inust  be 
granted,  may  prove  tedious  to  him,  Avho  is  not  completely  versed  in 
the  forming  barines^r,  or  dectrous  of  being  Bees  ase  the 

subject  of  a  single  book,  elegantly  written,  and,  though  not  to  be 
compared  to  Vii  kMl's  in'm'>ab!e  ttilc,  yet,  in  pi--:::t  of  truth  and  real 
infomation,  sojKi  i<  r  to  ifu  Rrrnan  pott,  who,  it  is  to  be  lamented, 
did  not  know  the  facts,  wiiich  modern  discoveries  have  brought  to 
li^ht.  Maraldt,  a  famous  French  pliil.osophtr,  was  the  first  tEst  in* 
Tented  glass  hive<>  and  through  that  tran  ^urcnt  medium,  was  able 
to  observe  llic  n  ;  rners,  the  genius,  and  all  the  labours  of  those  won- 
derful insects.  He  puhlitlud  \\m  r.ccoui.t  ::)  tl  linlo'tre  de  U Ata- 
dmie  Royals  lUi  St-U/ua,  on  the  6th'  K<>vcmhcr,  171a.  Vanicre 
profesaes  to  have  collected  his  materials  from  Maraldi,  and  has  <loue 
them  ample  justice.  Of  the  truth  no  -doubt  can  be  entertained; 
when  \vc  find,  that,  since  that  time*  Reniur.iir,  another  member  of 
the  At\idLmy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  puhli'^liLd  liis  History  of  losectSp 
ftiid,  in  almost  all  particulars,  ccincidcs  with  Maraldi.' 

V;Hiicre,as  above  observed,  divided  his  poeminto  sixteen  books* 

rT\ch  tie3tin;j  r»n  a  pnnicnlar  suhjc-t  in  rural  afr;*irs  :  bat  Mr. 
Murphy  has  suh.i!ivi(!cd  tlie  14th  book,  %v!nrh  rt  l.jtcs  to  bees, 
into  four  cantos.  Lest  the  pott  shouM  he  husptctcd  of  a  vain 
ambi;i' n  tn  rival  Virgil,  he  tomnience^by  dcclarin;^  hinit,cif  tobc 

"  ftriJic/t  tna^is  lihtoria  quavi  Carminii  Auclor i" 

'  which  Mr.  Murphy  has  happily  rendered^ 

*  The  Historian»  not  the  Poet  of  the  Bees*' 

Much  truth  of  description,  respecting  the  manners  of  these 
industrious  'and  usefu!  insects,  is  indeed  to  be  found  in  the 
original  work ;  and  the  poetical  emhellishmentSt  which  are 
necessarily  added,  will  serve  to  render  it  more  acceptable  to 
those  who  arc  qualified  to  read  it  by  their  classical  knowiege^ 
and  their  acquaintance  with  its  subject. 

To  ^'ivc  some  specimens  ot  ,Mr.  JNiurphy's  skill,  in  trans- 
fusing the  beauties  of  hi^  admired  poet  iiuo  the  English  hn- 
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^age,  we  shall  first  copy  his  accounc  of  the  invention  of  glass* 
hiv^s  bjf  Maraldi  s  • 

*  Lon^  from  the  eye  of  man  and  face  of  day 
Involved  10  darkocN  m  their  cuftdtm  \asff 
Until  a  sage  well  vers'd  in  nature'i  Iore» 

A  genius  Torm'd  all  science  to  explore, 
Hivls  well  ccintnv*d  in  chry  t?.!  framet  dispos'd> 
An<i  tlicre  the  busy  citizens  inclos'd. 
jBy  tl»at  DaedaliaiLart  from  dnn^or  free. 
And  the  fierce  pasiiont  of  the  jealous  BcCy 
The  prudent  seer  in  his  transparent  case 
Could  all  their  bu  s,  their  works,  and  manners  trace t 
What  htf  «!i  clos'd  the  Muse  fhall  litre  leiatC} 
"A  Georgick  rising  from  an  insect  state. 

*  The  birds  of  neav'n  on  vagrant  pinions  fly. 
Their  wants  in  proves  and  meadows  to  supply. 
And,  when  benighted,  they  forsaks  the  glade. 
To  rest  on  trees,  or  seek  some  woodland  sliade.  , 
Not  «o  the  Bees ;  in  their  own  well-built  cell, 
Their  settled  mansion,  thcj  delight  to  dwell. 
This  their  new  poUcy^  their  fov'rite  plan» 

And  ia  this  onlv  they  resemble  man. 

By  hDaickd  wc-LiItli  no  individual  tries  ■  • 

Above  the  nujd<.-.l  citizens  to  ri'c ; 

No  sordid  av'iice  taints  the  gen'rous  mind  ; 

Their  stock  nn  comiiioD  lies  to  all  resign 'd ; 

And  when  in  civil  compact  they  unite» 

No  state  is  so  observant  of  the  right. 

*  They  toil  inrespant  in  the  ir  ccnintry*'^  cause. 
And  ply  their  work,  nor  wish  tor  vaiu  applause* 
Next  to  their  progeny  their  cares  incline 
Ambitious  to  perpetuate  the  line. 

And  while  .successive  population  thrives* 
To  late  po'^tcrity  the  state  survivr:!. 

*  Abundant  bCftrcs  in  ma^^azines  /•  lay, 

.  The  whole  employ  and  busmc&s  of  the  day. 
For  that  they  toil ;  in  that  place  all  their  joy, 
And  in  tlteir  drff'rcnt  spheres  their  skill  employ. 
In  meadows,  ficltls,  and  groves  the  pilPrers  roaiBt 
In  house-hold  caves  the  aged  work  at  home. 
The  sun  declining,  through  the  murky  air 
Back  to  thdr  hive  the  vagrant  bands  repaur. 
There  in  soft  slumber  close  their  willing  eycs» 
And  hush*d  in  silence  the  whole  nation  lies. 
When  t!ie  (lawn  blushes  in  the  eastern  climCf 
The  watchful  ciders,  frugal  oi  their  time, 
Start  from  their  cQuch  j  exulting  clap  their  wings. 
And  with  their  busy  hum  the  city  rings ; 
They  sound  ih'  alarm,  ilif  younger  race  excite* 
And  to  the  labours  of  the  field  iovite« 
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RoueM  brtht  dioy  tlw  yotin^  their  couch  43cspisC| 
And  ftick'riiig  oo  their  wtdgs  with  vigour  rise. 

As  wlivM  ?.TT  amy,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
«    Marshal!  iheir  bold  brigadts  in  dread  army; 
•  The  trumpet's  cbngor  ev'ry  breast  alarms,  ' 

And  the  neld  gittten  with  their  burnish*d  anni. 
So  the  Bees,  summoiiM  to  their  daily  toil,  ^ 
Arise,  and  meditate  their  fragrant  spoil ; 
And  ere  they  start,  in  fnnrv  w'm^  their  way. 
And  in  the  absent  field  devour  their  prey. 
No  rest,  no  pause,  no  stay  ;  the  eager  band 
Kuflh  through  the  gate,  and  iwue  on  the  hnd ; 
Fly  wild  of  wing,  a  teeming  meadow  chuse. 
Rifle  each  Ho'.v'r,  and  sip  nrctareon?  dews. 

*  For  depredation  %vhi!-^' the  rovers  fly,  ^ 
♦    Should  some  sagacious  Lee  a  garden  spy, 

Or  a  rich  bed  o?  roset  newl;  Mown, 

ScomiRg  to  taste  the  luxury  alone, 

She  summons  all  her  friends  ;  her  fr't  rids  obey ; 

They  thronp^,  they  pres<,  they  urge,  they  seize  their pfcy;  , 

Rush  to  the  soc^^t  ux  each  bloomiug  Bow'r» 

And  from  that  reservoir  the  nraett  devour ; 

Tin  with  the  liquids  from  that  source  distillM^ 

Their  eager  thirst  their  honey-bags  has  fill'd. 

Untir'd  they  work,  Insatiate  still  for  more. 

And  viscous  matter  for  titeir  domes  explore. 

"^i'iiat  treasure  gain'd,  in  parcels  8mail  and  utat 

They  mould  the  tpoil,  and  pren  it  with  their  feet ; 

Then  in  the  lagsp  which  nature'a  hand  has  twiu'd^ 

Arornd  tlitir  le^"',  a  safe  conveyance  frd. 

Nor  yet  tlieir  labours  cease  ;  their  time  they  paSS  i 

In  rolling  on  the  leaves,  until  the  mass 

Cliogt  to  their  bodies ;  then  in  wild  career  ' 

Loaded  with  booty^  to  their  cells  they  steer/ 

The  foUowing  account  of  the  emigraiion  (vulgarly  called 
jvtarming)  of  the  Bees  is  expreMtd  in  a  style  very  fucu/iar, 
chat  we  cannot  but  insert  itj  and  to  enable  our  readers  to 
appreciate  Mr.  M*'^  deviations  from  Vanicre,  we  shall  subjota 
the  original  passage. 

*  The  FaincEss,  conscioas  of  her  right  to  sway 
The  future  realm,  prepares  to  lead  the  way.  , 

At  early  dawn  she  calls  her  friends  around. 

And  nmnicki  with  her  hum  the  tiunijjel's  sound)  ' 

£xuhtiig  claps  her  wings,  and  soon  she  sees 

Fallowing  her  standard  the  revc^tin^  Bees : 

Exhorts  tiiem  to  renounce  their  native  landy 

And  found  an  empire  on  some  distant  strand. 

To  her  the  wandVing  tribe  with  ardour  clings,  < 
Charm'd  with  her  youth«  her  mies,  her  bttnii»h'd  wings. 

Att  . 
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AO*  whom  the  ccheiiMt  of  imiovatMm  plnte» 
Hc^d  cbA*  and  maia^s :  The  Uniteo  Bees 

Are  then  in  cotirc'l ;  they  advise,  debate^ 
KiM'lvM  to  fv>u'id  an  independent  5.tate. 

*  l)ur.ng  iliose  Jayo  all  \  uik.  tb  at  a  aland  ; 
Kor  grovct,  fior  lawot  invite  the  roving  band. 
From  fragrant  flow'rt  the  nu t- contents  abitain^ 
Nor  seek  the  gardens,  nor  the  teeming  grain. 
The  dome?,  t!.r  rr  lls,  tlif  stores,  ttie  waxcti  fraaie» 
From  politicians  nu  atteniion  claim  | 

Theh-  former  govcrnnient  no  more  thej  pn'ze^ 
But  in  their  rMr  the  public  weUaie  dies. 
With  their  stw  principi.Es  the  CcUt  resound^ 
And  the  bold  Machiavels  the  gates  surrotnuf. 

*  Thus  v.-!ien  sedition,  by  vile  dark  intriguf, 
In  iiome  gieal  cinpire  turina  a  treach'ious  league  j 
When  lurking  foes  brood  o*cr  their  fell  design, 
Aod  STATE  REFORMERS  In  their  plot  combines 
A'  yet  rthellioii  has  not  raisM  ils  head, 

But  cuRft£SPOM>iNC  CLUBS  the  dangci  spi'i ad ; 
New  weapons  fur^e,  tlicir  blunted  6wordi>  repair. 
Sharpen  tlieir  poniards*  and  their  pikes  prepare. 

*  The  Yousc.  i'KiscESS  htr  party  to  revive. 
Flies  wild  of  wing  thiough  all  the  bustling  hive$ 
And  to  renour.ce  at  once  their  native  iig|iU| 
The  friends  oi  rtvolulion  she  invitee, 

If  prompt  they're  found,  and  willing  to  obey. 
She  gives  the  word,  and  marshals  them  the  way;. 

*■  The  Drooes,  io  peace  a  dull  inactive  crew» 
Eiit  ever  prone  new  mc;:?ttres  to  pursue. 

And  Willi  luud  clatigui  urge  liitia  Lu  the  Hi^lit* 

Sublime  upon  the  summit  joI  the  hive. 

The  PRINCESS  sce5;  hcr  troops  in  crowds  arrive ; 

The  troops  in  crt-.M!',  flevui.c!  tn  hcr  ransc, 
Rush  to  hcr  court,  and  nuirinur  their  applause. 
Their  combination  closer  stilt  to  draw. 
And  bind  the  bold  seceders  by  a  law. 
The  chiefs  around  iheir  queen  in  circles  shlOC* 
'  And  thus  embodied  mark  their  tlx'd  de^tign.' 

"  JEiuJlon  mtw  uaii  Rt^'wa  sub  mdem 
CrevU  et  imperio  jam  sese  xntelligU  ortam  ; 
Rjignamlamqut  alihi  med'Uatur  cogete  gentcm* 

**  J^rgo  mtikiioms  civi/ia  classlca  pemds 
JIfW  ^*  afiqu^  canitf  bortattirqae  toilakt 
Ut  vetiu  bospuium  fugjant,  sua  tigna  miU** 
Jiegtnam  drcumjtat  jipum  plrht  iot^  ranentem  : 
Hnnc  ocu!:Sy  h,:nc  aure  lihunty  dulccihtit  loml/i 
1.1  rutiits  captg  paints  blandaque  juvcuia. 
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Pef^oSianip  mar  mSg  l^pnaf  vr^tnive  khM  * 
Intra  teeta  tuoi  :  ^Am  tmKfirSafkMk 

Nil  aniiqua  movrt ;  pr'rvalh  puhJka  cedit 
Ji.es  stuath  ;  /trf>iJat  Jomur  intiriorc  iumuiiu  / 
Et  /remit  ad  port  as  incondila  turba  volant  wn, 
UtcumhelhiummtcMBms  fiedertnecdmm 
AhrtMo  coevnt  Chxt  *t  m  irma  fenudmrs 
SeJ  (Itdun  gliscens  studia  in  contrana  maitei 
Solicit  ill,  tiuitotque  strlt  Disc  or  din  mofus. 

**  Jnstaurat  R^ina  sonos  ;  iterumqu<!  todaUs 
Pr0cipitjre  fugwm  monet  s  mRnataque  vu{gi 
Pict^ra  ti  «m£s#»  turn  deniquf  tigna  nvdkta^ 
Elgredilur  prt&r$  et  vocai  agmina  Jida  s$mramm 

**  Prima  rucns  p^'ftis  Fticnrum  turla  moronic 
F.xcitatf  et  ratnv  cogit  Vchit  fie  latervas. 
Stat  Regitta  d^jinus  super  ardua  tecta,  cohorts 
Expettum  t  inagno  qwt  prUinus  agmhe  (ircmil 
involitait  Hfidottque  nova  u  prh^ jaelat. 
Ampkxu  gms  tola  Jidem  testatvr  ;  et  arcti 
Fctderis  in  signumt  pressum  giomiratur  in  (urbatu** 

Wc  imagine  that  the  greater  part  of  our  readere  wlQbe 
surprised  to  hear  that  tlit;  Rpfs  \\v\A  rhbs  and  fevolutionarf 
meetings^  that  they  have  .idoptcd  princi^s  in  politics^  and  that 
they  are  disciples  of  Aln'-hiaveL 

Of  th»:  poetical  merit  of  this  translation,  some  judgment 
Biay  be  lurmed  from  the  preceding  cjuotatiou:) :  but  we  are 
•orij  to-  add  our  'opinkm  that  the  vmification  is  often  de- 
fective in  spirit  and  harmonj,  and  tn  many  parts  is  disgraced 
by  vulgarisms.   Mr.  M,  attempts  to  apologize  for  any  imper- 
lectionSf  by  stating  that  this  was  a  juvenile  production:  but 
the  excuse  is  not  altogether  admissible,  since  he  acknowleges  ' 
that  he  has  revised  and  retouched  the  whole,  *  with  all  the 
cnre  in  his  power.'    Had  it  indeed  remnined  in  its  original 
state,  we  co\iU1  not  h^ve  met  with  reTcrences  to  Neiv  Prin • 
eipIt'Sf  Com  ipo/idl/n'  Sociftit'f^  Requisiiions^  ^nd  Rights  of  Alan  / 
and   Ills   mature  judgment  biiould   have  taught  him,  that 
to  bring  charges  of  treason  and  rebellion  against  the  Bea, 
whose  monarchical  attachment  is  indisputable,  is  a  gross  asper- 
sion of  these  Queen*loving  insects.  Vaniere,  in  his  poetical 
dedication  to  Cardinal  Fleurf,  compliments  them  as  created  ad 
p'.pidi  rigumque  exempiaf  which  he  wou<d  not  have  done  if  he 
had  coiisidcred  them     annually  disposed  to  revolt*<— Mr.  Mur« 
phy  has  subjoined  notes  tii  eich  canto  $  and  vc  could  not 
hrlp  obscrvini;  the  &ingularitv  in  several  of  them,  of  quoting 
Fliny  as  if  he  had  written  his  Natural  History  in  poetical 

Ban.  -  M  M^-jr* 

Rev.  5iARC{i,  iloi.  S  Aatf 
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(  as«  ) 

Alt.T.  VI.  Select  Eulopes  »f  /If." :/  rr  of  the  Frcruh  AcatUir.^^  \vnt» 
Note?;  by  the  iate  M.  D'Al  mii  rt.  Trntislated  from  the 
Fitncli,  w  ith  a  Preface  and  additiuiiUi  Notes,  by  J.  Aikin,  M.  D. 
2  Volfi.  8vo.  pp.  360  in  cich.  lOi.  Board*.  CadcUJuo.  aud 
Daviet.  i799> 

have  repcatcjily  had  these  cuIo^kts  before  us  in  the 
orignial  *,  and  have  given  our  opinion  of  them»  with 
eitracts  from  the  most  pleaaiiig.  aod  cntrrtaining  parts.  The 
spirited  and  accurate  translation,  with  which  Dr.  Aiicin  has 
now  furnished  the  EngKsh  pubKc*  will  he  a  valuable  acquisition  : 
but  perhaps  many  readers  may  admire  the  elegance  of  the 
version  more  than  the  selection,  since  the  composhions  arc 
chieP.y  tliose  which  nrc  most  hostile  to  mon.uchs,  nobles,  nnd 
tlif  piesthopd:   to  whom  D'Alerabcrt  never  pivcs  quarter, 
cither  in  his  text  or  his  notes.    To  tho^c,  however,  who 
censure  his  notions  resptcilng  rciigiou  aud  ^uvcrnmcnt,  it  is 
but  fair  to  rtcoramewd  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Aikin's  preface  i 
in  which  he  pr«8emt  a  sketch  of  the  great  mathematician's 
life,  and  endeavours  to  extenuate  in  many  respects  the  foiilts 
which  have  been  imputed  to  him.    Yet  that  the  Doctof 
ickiiowleg^S  tlvkt  there  are  faults- in  D*Alcmbert's  writingSj 
will  appear  from  the  following  passages  in  which  he  informt 
the  reader  that  he  has  taken  some  liberties  with  iiis  author, 
but  principally  with  his  notes: 

*  iJ'Alcmbert,  with  all  his  merit  as  a  writer,  prolix  in  his  style, 
and  often  employs  a  profusion  of  words  and  images,  by  which  his 
meaning  is  rather  \seakcncd  than  enforced.  Moreover,  in  giving 
scope  to  reflections,  he  Is  apt  to  accumuUte  one  upon  another*  or 
start  aside  to  ruHateral  matter,'  so  nt  to  iovulve  the  thread  of  dij* 
^OUP'C,  and  emb•^r^^^s  the  reiulcr.  The  translator  has  occasionally 
Ttntured,  acco: ding  to  his  judgment,  to  correct  these  faults  by 
moderate  pruning,  yet  without  attempting  to  alter  the  general  colour 
€>f  the  author's  style.  These  slight  retrenchments  are  the  whole  of 
^is  omissions  in  the  ttiHopH  tbemsel%*9ij  except  in  a  few  instances^ 
where  he  has  sscnliced  ^ntences  or  cUoaes,  on  account  of  MpOtittoM 
or  redundaiicies.  But  v  lih  respect  to  the  iio/e/)he  bar.  used  mucn^eatrr 
liberties,  both  in  abrids^itig  t!:c  hKif^nn^^p,  cnittini^  clauses,  aud 
leaving  out  wliole  articles,  wiitu  coiiiuiuing  uiallcr  which  appc^rc^  to 
him  either  not  likely  to  interest  an  English  reader,  or  capable  of 
giving  just  otFeucc.  He  believes-  he  may  uow -confidcnily  present 
*  this  selection  tn  ihc  public,  as  being  free  from  any  tlitug  that  can 
excite  displeasure  in  the  enlightened  friend  oi  order,  r^liV'itM),  rud 
^uod  morals*  On  tiic  cootrar}',  he  hopes  that  the  work  vviii  be 
luund  highly  favourable  to  all  these  great  interests^ 


^*  See  omrdlenew  for  1779,  vol.  Jxi.  p.  556;  voLkxix.  for  17$^, 
p.  642*;  aud^A)!.  bucx.  for  17^^,  p.  569. 

«  With 
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*  With  rc:>pcct  to  liis  own  notes,  he  submits  xhaa,  without  remark^ 
to  tlie  caodour  of  his  rcaderi/ 

Those  who  have  read'D'Aleniben'a  conrespondence  with 
Voltaiie»  and  the  King  of  Pnistia»  will  perhaps  be  apartng  of 
their  praises  of  the  decorum  and  reserve  on  certain  subjcctSy 
which  Dr.  Aikin  attributes  to  the  former;  and  may  doubt  that 
*  thefe  is  reafon  to  believe  that  he  sincerely  respected  the  sanc- 
tions which  the  pure  principles  of  religion  affbrti  tn  morality,  .ind 
was  far  from  wishing  to  impair  tlicm.' — We  must,  howcvfr, 
refrain  from  pursuin;^'  this  H»ibjcct  at  present;  referrin^^  those 
of  our  readers,  who  m^y  wi:>h  for  a  more  particular  account 
of  D'Aicmbert,  to  the  memoirs  of  his  life  which  we  extracted 
from  the  Niw  General  Biography ^  in  oor  Review  for  Novem« 
her,  179^. 

The  eulogies  selected  for  the  first  volume  of  this  work 

are  those  of  Massillon^  the  Abbe  de  St.  Pierre^  BossuHf  and 
Bai/eau  Deipriattx.  We  have  heretofore  given  specimens  of 
the  entertainment  aflForded  by  the  first  and  the  last  of  these  four 
compositions,  in  our  review  of  them  in  the  original;  and  the 
char.icter  of  St.  Pierre  sufficiently  appears  in  an  article  in  the 
Caiahgue  ot  this  number,  class  Miscel/oneeus,  from  an  account 
»  of  one  of  Ills  puLii ications. 

Tiie  eulogy  oi  Bossuety  the  eloquent  Bishop  of  Meaux,  seems 
to  have  been  written  less  to  celebrate  his  powers  as  a  preacheri 
than  to  censure  his  poliiica»  and  draw  his  frailties  from  their 
dread  abode.**  D'Alembert  accuses  both  bim  and  Ifenetvn  of 
being  enemies  to  geometry:  but  this  enmity  could  be  only 
apparent,  and  confined  to  the  modern  professors  of  a  science 
which  is  the  most  honourable  to  human  intellect,  but  which 
has  been  applied  in  France  to  purposes  of  infidelity,  ever  since 
the  time  of  Descartes  j  whose  metaphysics  D'Alembcxt  de- 
fends, though  he  has  relinquished  his  tourb'illons. 

In  these  discourses,  when  a  bishop  is  in  question,  every 
error,  imperfection,  or  defamatory  suggestion,  is  recorded 
with  afiected  candour^  and  pretended  tenderness  for  his  fame  : 
indeed*  the  tendency  of  the  whole  ^oge  on  Bostiui  is  to  depre* 
ciate  that  religion  and  government  which  are  now  no  more !— 7 
It  aeemt  to  be  unfair  to  revive  the  qnarrela  of  Molinists  and 
Jaosenists,  with  other  long  forgotten  polemical  disputes,  in 
order  to  degrade  and  level  the  combatants ;  and  it  is  as  unjust 
to  judge  of  them  from  modern  times  and  manners,  as  it  would 
be  to  blame  the  natives  of  every  distant  country  for  not  think- 
ing and  acting  like  ourselves.  We  consitler  past  wars  and 
exploilcd  opiiuunsas  unnecessary  and  absurd,  w  iihout  recurring 
to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  or  reflecting  that  posterity  will  speak 
ih  the  eane  tonqt  of  us  and  our  political  warfare. 

S  %  Muck 

» 


26o       Aikin'i  TroMjlaitM  of  D' AlcmbcrtV  Eukguu 

Much  good  critkisro  is  to  be  found  in  the  cufogy  on 
Bmltau  Detprhu9t%  which  indeed  required  it  more  than  any 
other  in  this  firit  volume.  The  tererityy  and  sometimes  the 
imostice  of  Eoilcau*s  satires,  are  (!iscus-e.i  hy  the  ralogist^ 
wno  concludes  by  saying  :  ^  Such  are  the  fauirs,  slight  enough 
in  subst.ince,  which  prrliaps  may  jnsflv  be  imputrri  t-^  Des- 
preaux  as  a  sitirisr,  ntter  we  have  rendered  him  all  due  bomaj^c 
as  a  gr'*at  poet,  and  as  the  IcgisUtor  oi  taste  ;'-~on  which 
Dr.  Aikin  very  justly  ooserves ; 

*  These  fauhs  may  not  to  all  appear  equally  «light.  They  ccr- 
taialy  indicate  an  acrimonioiis  and  mSBding  character,  a  hi^h  con* 
cctt  of  his  own  powers  and  contequenoey  and  ao  enpardonable  dis  regard 
of  the  bappinesaand  reputation  of  others.    There  are  many  points  of 

resemblrirce  bctwetn  Despr'^aux  and  his  brcthcr-satfi  rit  Pope  j  but  if 
the  Enj2;Ii^h  pott  had  as  tiiuch  c^insttcity  as  the  French,  ar  d  more 
peevish  iriiubiiityi  he  i>cc:u:>  lo  liuvc  had  a  more  fceltug  hcarti  aiid  a 
nicer  teoie  of  justice.' 

Vol.  II.  contains  the  eulogies  of  FUchltr^  La  Motte^  Ctarki 
PtrrauUf  AhSi  Fleury^  Datouches^  and  CrehiUotu 

The  memoir  on  Flcchier^  Bishop  of  Nismes, — whose  funeral 
orations  on  Marshal  Turenne  and  the  Duke  de  Montanster 
established  for  him  a  character  for  pulpit  eloquence,  which 
netrber  the  vicissitudes  In  t  isrc  nor  tlie  abilities  of  subsequent 
candidates  for  similar  fame,  during  more  lh»n  a  hundred 
vc.irs,  have  diminii,hcd,— seems  to  have  been  composi'd  with 
more  candour,  and  with  less  spleen  against  tisc  dicnitarics  of 
the  cliurch,  than  were  usual  with  the  great  mathcin^iiiciau. 

Perhaps,  however^  the  eulogy  on  La  Afoite  is  the  most 
agreeable  (hat  has  been  selected^  as  having  fewer  discussions 
of  rejigious  and  political  subjects^  and  being  enlivened  with  more 
characteristic  anecdotes :  yet  the  authur  begins  with  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  Jesuits,  though  he  is. obliged  to  allow  that  they 
were  *  an  order  of  men  uho  have  deserved  well  of  letters  bf 
their  abilities  and  writings.' — f.a  Motte  early  distinguished 
himself  as  a  Lyric  poet,  writing  witli  a  considerable  degree  of 
success  for  the  opern,  both  comic  and  serious.  He  afterward 
produced  sever.»i  tragedies,  of  which  the  reception  was  various; 
but  his  Ines  de  Castro  met  with  unbounded  applause  within  the 
theatre,  though  it  was  much  criticized. without.  This  play 
still  continues  to  fill  an  honourable  station  among  the  most  in» 
teresting  dramas  on  tiie  French  stage.  The  fables  of  this 
author  are  inferior  only  to  those  of  La  Fontaine  5  which  arc 
indisputably  the  first  for  wit,  humour,  simplicity,  and  ori- 
ginality, in  any  hnguagc.  Early  in  life,  La  Motu  formed  a 
close  friendship  with  I'cnteneUe^  and  a  partnership  with  hlin  in 
dcfcodiug  tlic  moderus  against  the  auticntSj  iu  "Ibe  MaitU  of 
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the  Books:  which  was  fought  in  France  with  greater  furjr,  per- 
haps, than  elsewhere.  He  had  consequently  the  Daciers  and 
Boileau  for  his  foe?;,  who??  rlisslcal  rage  he  repelled  with 
temper  and  liberality,  perhaps  more  than  by  prowas  and  ad* 

v.int.igc  of  ground.  ' 

*  If  (says  his  eulogist)  the  verses  of  la  Motte  are  not  mistrr- 
pieces  oi  poetrv,  his  pmse-wnting^s  may  be  regarded  as  models  of 
style.  His  acdrL'mical  di^ourscs,  in  particular,  gained  the  highest 
a^auset*  For  these  they  were  indebted  not  only  to  thei'r  real  merit* 
but  to  another  of  the  author's  talents,  which  it  would  be  uojust  to 
pass  over  in  silence.  No  one  read,  or  rather  recited,  (for  he  was 
Wind,)  in  a  more  <;eductive  and  fascinating  manner:  ^Hd?nc^  rapidly 
and  wiih  a  low  voice  over  the  feeble  passages;  dwelling  with  intel- 
ligence, tiiough  without  afiectation,  upon  the  happier  parts;  tinally, 
giving  to  his  fccitation  that  kind  of  delicate  punctuation,  which 
renders  sensible  excellencies  of  different  species  by  nice  and  varied 
saflexions,  and  avoiding  with  the  greatest  cnre  that  cmphaiical 
manner,  which  di-jfj^usts  the  hearer  br  nttemptio^;  to  command  his 
acquiescence,  aiui  misses  its  ciFect  by  endeavouring  to  augment  it.*— 

*  Satire,  oiF  which  our  acadenawan  was  so  onen  the  object,  was 
almoiit  the  uidy  kind  of  composition  in  which  he  did  not  exercise 
himself ;  the  mildneRs  and  honour  of  his  character  eon^^trmtly  forbid 
(forbade)  bimthis  odiows  resource  of  jealous  mediocrity.'  — 

*  A  young  man,  upon  wliosc  foot  he  once  happened  to  tread  in  a 
crowd,  ;;ave  nim  a  blow  on  the  face.  "  Sir/'  said  la  Motte  to  him, 
**  you  will  be  very  sorry  for  what  you  have  done :  1  am  blind."— 

*■  The  friendly  bond  which  attached  Mm  an^  Fontenelle  is  cspe* 
cially  worthy  of  beinjr  made  a  mode)  by  men  of  letters ;  it  never 
slnckencd,  and  is  their  reciprocal  eulogy.  Fontenelle  has  even 
several  limts  said,  tlmt  the  fairest  feature  of  his  life  wan  never  having 
been  jealous  of  la  Motte.  They  mutually  enlightened  and  guided 
•  each  other,  both  in  their  works  and  in  their  conduct.' 

The  parallel  between  FonttneUe  and  Xu^  Mtfte  is  so  well 
drawn,  that  we  must  insert  a  considerable  extract  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  our  readers. 

*  Agreement  in  temper,  in  cast  of  genius,  and  in  prindples,  had 
formed  that  solid  union  between  our  two  academicians  which  does  so 

much  honour  to  their  memory.  Peiliaps  it  maybe  interesting  to 
examine  in  what  these  two  writers',  so  similar  in  various  re<;pect!5,  dif- 
fered m  othti-s.  Both  of  them,  replenished  with  judgnum,  know- 
ledge, and  good  sense,  constantly  display  a  superiority  to  prejudices, 
as  well  philosophical  as  literary;  both  aiiackthcm  with  that  modest 
timidity  under  which  the  wise  man  \vill  always  shield  himself  when 
«?ombnting  received  opinions;  a  timidity  whicli  their  enemies  termed 
hypocritical  gentleness,  because  hatred  gives  to  prudence  the  name 
of  cunning,  and  to  art  that  of  falsehood.  Both  of  them  have 
carried  toa  far  their  decided,  though  apparently  moderate  revolt 
from  the  gods  and  laws  of  Parnassus  j  but  la  Motte's  free  opinions 
icem  more  closely  connected  with  his  personal  interest  in  supporting 

S  3  thems 
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^them;  and  FonteneHe**,  with  the  general  interett  he  took  in  the 
progress  of  reason  in  all  4epMtin<mt»  In  the  writmgs  of  both  are  to  be 
found  thnt  method  which  is  so  satisfactory  to  correct  minds,  and  that  ' 
artful  ingenuity  which  gives  so  much  delight  to  delicate  judges ;  but 
this  last  quality  in  la  Muiie  is  more  developed;  in  Fontcnclle  it, 
le|ive«  more  to  be  guessed  bv  the  reader.  La  Motte,  without  ever 
fiayiug  too  much,  forgets  noLning  that  hissuhjtct  offers,  dextertfualy 
makes  use  of  the  whole,  aud  seeAis  to  fear  that  he  should  lose  some 
of  his  advantn^en  V.y  too  subtle  a  concealment  of  his  meaning  :  Fonte- 
iiellc,  without  ever  being  obscure,  except  to  those  who  do  not  deserve 
that,  an  author  thodd  he  dear,  give«  hinuelf  at  the  same  time  the 
'  pleasure  of  reservation,  and  that  of  hoping  to  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  readers  worthy  of  undeiatanding  him.  .  Both,  too  h'ttle 

^Senfi'  lc  of  the  charms  of  poetry  nnd  the  magic  of  versification,  have 
sometimes  become  poets  by  the  force  of  ability  ;  but  la  Motte  some- 
v^liat  more  frcauentlv  than  FonteneUe,  though  he  has  often  the 
double  defect  or  weakness  and  harshness,  while  FontcneUe  fans  only 
that  of  weakness:  but  the  latter  is  almost  always  lifeless  in  hia 
verses  ;  whereas  la  M^^^tte  sometimes  infuses  soul  and  itit^rc^t  into  his. 
Both  were  crowned  with  distinction  at  the  lyric  theatje;  but  I'onte- 
nelle  was  unfortunate  on  the  French  theatre,  because  he  was  abso- 
lutely destitute  of  that  sensibility  which  is  indispensable  to  a  tragic 
poet,  and  of  which  nature  had  bestowed  some  sparks  OQ  laMotte*'-^ 
*  Fonienelle  and  la  Motte  have  b<ith  written  in  prose  with  c^rrat 
-  clearness,  elegance,  and  even  simplicity;  but  la  Moitc  with  a  mnc 
natural,  Fontenclle  with  a  more  ^tudi^d  simplicity ;  for  this  quality 
may  be  studied/  and  then  it  becomes  manner,  and  ceases  to  be  a « 
model.  What  renders  FonieneUe  a  mannerist  in  his  simplicity  is, 
that  in  order  to  present  refined,  or  t\cn  grand  ideas,  under  a  motq 
siniplc  iurm,  he  sometimes  falls  into  the  daneerons  p;i'.h  of  famt* 

♦  liarity,  which  contrasts  with  axid  trciichcs  upon  the  delicacy  or 
grandeur  of  the  thought ;  an  incongruity  the  mor^  sensible,  as  he 
seems  to  affect  it :  whereas  the  famiS'arity  of  la  Motte  (for  he,  too, 
sometimes  descends  to  it)  is  more  sober  and  measured,  more  suited 
to  its  buhject,  and  on  a  ltvt.1  with  the  things  t routed  of.  Fontcntllc 
was  superior  in  extent  of  knowledge,  with  which  he  lias  had  the  art 
to  adorn  his  writings,  and  which  rendent  his  philosophy  the  more 
worthy  of  being  recollected  and  quoted  ;  but  la  Motte  has  made  his 
reader  sensihle  that,  in  order  to  he  equal  in  wealth  and  value  to  his 
friend,  he  only  wanteci,  as  Fontenelle  liimself  said,  **  eyes  and 
Study."  Both  received  from  nature  a  flexibility  of  talent  which 
£tted  them  for  various  kinds  of  writing;  but  they  had  the  imprudencci 
or  secret  vanity*  to  trv  their  powers  m  too  many.  Thus  they  weak* 
cned  their  rcrputntlon  ny  attcniplinr^  to  extend  it  too  far;  but  Fonte- 
nelle h::5  pnlicilv  fstablished  his  srlorv  bv  K'-i  i:r. mortal  "  Historv  of 
the  Academy  o^  bcicnccs,"  and  especially  by  those  interesting  eulo- 
gies, full  of  refined  and  profound  sense,  which  inspire  the  noblest 
emulation  iu  risii^g  genius,  and  will  transmit  to  posterity  the  namn 
of  the  author  witli  that  of  tlie  celebrated  society  whose  worthy  omm 
hf  wns  and  of  the  great  men  whosc  e^ual  h^  reud^r^  himsdf  h| 
*    Jiteoming  tilcir  paneiiyrist.'-w 
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'  To  conclude  the  parallel  of  these  two  celebrated  men,  i*:  vHl 
not  be  U5clcb",  after  having  disphyed  them  in  their  w^m  ks  or  in  tiie 
tocicty  of  those  ot  their  own  class,  to  piint  lliem  as  the^  were  in 
common  society,  and  espcciaHy  imid  those  two  classes  of  it  which 
demand  the  greatest  cat:tion9  in  order  to  avoi  !  ^i;tving  offence —  the 
Siimetirncs  formidable  class  of  the  j^rcat,  and  the  always  tronblcsom© 
class  of  fools,  so  copiously  difFused  among  all  the  oiIkts.  Fonte- 
nclle  and  la  Motte,  always  reserved,  consequently  always  dignified, 
with  the  great,  always  on  their  guard  before  them  without  uiewing 
It,  Ticver  displaying  more  wit  than  was  necessary  to  please  them, 
without  shocking  their  stif-conscquence,  "  saved  themselves,"  accord- 
ing^ to  Montaigne's  expression,  *«"  from  undergoing  rffeciual  tyranny 
from  them,  by  their  care  in  not  m  aking  them  undergo /a/Z/w^  tyranny,** 
Sometimes,  however,  in  this  society,  as  in  their  style,  they  gave 
way  to  a  kind  of  familiarity ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  la  Moitc's 
famiiinrity  was  more  re«p<5ctful  and  reserved;  Fontcnelle'a  more 
ca>y  and  free,  yet  always  'in  r?rciirr!«pect  as,  not  to  ten^pt  ?ny  one  to 
abuse  it.    Their  conduct  with  fools  was  still  more  studie<l  and  cau- 
tious,, as  they  too  well  knew  that  this  kind  of  men,  internally  and' 
decpljr  jealous  of  the  splendor  of  those  talents  by  which  they  are 
humQiated,  never  pardon  persons  of  superior  understanding,  but  in 
proportion  to  t!ie  indulgence  they  experienced  from  them,  and  the 
care  taken  to  conceal  this  induli;;nee.     Fontencilc  and  la  Motte, 
when  in  companies  not  made  lor  them,  never  gave  way  to  absence  or 
disdain ;  they  allowed  the  freest  scope  to  folly  of  every  kind,  with* 
out  suffering  it  to  fear  a  check,  or  even  to  suspect  t)iat  It  was  ob- 
served.    Bnt  Fontcnclle,  never  forward  to  talk,  even  among  his 
equals,  was  contented  with  listening  to  those  who  were  not  worthy 
to  hear  him,  and  only  studied  to  shew  liiem  a  semblance  of  approba- 
tion, which  might  prevent  them  from  taking  his  silence  for  contempt 
or  weitriness  ;^  la  Motte,  more  complaisant,  or  even  more  philoso- 
phical, recollecting  the  Spanish  proverb,  "  that  there  is  no  fool 
from  whom  a  wise  man  may  not  learn  someihiiig,"  took  pains  to 
discover,  in  persons  the  most  void  of  parts,  the  favuniable  side, 
either  for  his  own  instruction,  or  the  consolation  of  their  vaoity. 
He  put  them  upon  topics  with  which  they  were  the  best  acquatntedy 
and  tlnj*;,  without  affectation,  procured  them  the  pleasure  of  an 
outward  d'st.l.Tv  of  all  ilie  little  tacv  posse^^^ed  ;  whence  he  derived 
the  double  advantage,  oi  not  being  wearied  in  their  company,  and  of 
rendering  them  happy  beyond  their  hopes.   If  thef  were  satisfied 
with  Fontenelle,  they  were  enchanted  with  la  Mottc^^-May  this 
example  of  philoiOphic:d  chanty  serve  as  a  leisson  to  those  stem 
and  ufitra*  table  men  ot  wit,  w  hose  intolerant  pride  is  not  satisfied 
without  treating  fools  with  humiliating  disdain  ;  while  this  unfeeling 
mode  of  teaching  them  what  they  are,  stSH  leaves  them  un4exataii£ 
Sag  enough  to  seek  and  to  discover  th^  means  of  levenge.* 

This  entertaining  eulogy  ia  followed  by  that  of  Charhi 
PtrrauUi  a  man  poesesied  of  such  geiMttS»  activity,  aodstu- 
PftndottS  variety  of  knowlege  and  talents,  as  the  satirical  spleen 
and  personal  invective  of  BoiUati%  Gorgon  Aluse  could  not 

2^4  blast. 


blast,  nor  prevent  posterity  from  duly  appreciating  and  ap^ 
plauding.  Almoit  %\\  xhm  cstablislimeDts  ui  France  in  favouv 
of  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  magiiKiccnc  premiums  bct 
stowed  on  their  votaries*  are  drrived  from  his  suggestions 
and  influence  with  Co/btrii  who,  taking  \kim  from  the  study  of 
the  law, 

*  Chose  him  ^or  rccrctary  to  a  small  academy  of  four  or  five  men 
pf  letters*  who  assembled  at  his  house  twice  a-weck.  '^i'his  was  the 
pradlc  of  that  learned  society,  since  bccon.e  so  celebrated  unc^er  the 
title  of /iv  ncadcmy  of  IrucriptioHS  anJ  Bil/a*Leliret,  The  Utt]e  academy 
employed  itself  on  the  meoals  ^nd  devices  required  from  it  by  Col? 
bcrt  in  the  king's  name  ;  and  those  proj>osefl  hy  ChurK  s  PcrrauU 
were  almost  alwa/s  preferred.  He  had  a  singular  tuient  for  compo- 
sitions of  this  kind,  wh''ch  require  mure  intellectual  qualities  than  i% 
generally  supposed,  and  such  as  nature  seldoiit  gjves  iu  yntOB :  ai) 
imagination  at  the  same  time  fertile  and  sobers  simplicity  joiacd  with 
elevation,  and  precision  with  copiousnes;? ;  a  Inppy  memory*  united 
to  a  sound  judgment,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  ing'cniou'^ly  an^ 
perliiK-ntly  the  finest  pas^ges  of  the  ancients  lo  modciti  events;  and 
-  %o  complete  the  Whole,  a  systcinatte  knowledge  of  the  $ne  arts,  of 
antiquity,  and  of  existing  of  local  conformities.' 

He  not  only  obtained  for  the  ^adnme  Jet  Ltserifitmiw  the 
apartments  which  it  possessed  in  the  Louvre,  bat  procured  the 
establishment  of  the  Academy  qf  Sciences  i  and 

<  Scarcely  was  this  Academy  of  Sciences  established*  when  Col« 

bf  rt  5!et  apart  a  yearly  fuiul  of  ioo,000  livres,  to  ht  tli  .iributcJ  by 
the  king's  ortlcr  among  cciclitaUd  men  of  U  tters,  whether  French  or 
foreigners.  Charles  Perrauli  partook  likcwi  e  in  the  scheme  pf  thesc 
donatives,  and  in  their  dntrthation.  li  was  C3(tended  throughout 
Europe  to  the  remotest  north.  Pensions  of  greater  or  lesi  value, 
accompanied  by  letter ,  stii!  more  flatterijig,  penetrated  the  obscure 
retreat  of  a  scholar,  sometimes  unknown  in  his  own  count: y,  and  who 
vas  asioni&htd  to  find  himself  knpwn  at  Versailles,  and  uili  ^ore  to 
receive  thence  a  rewar^  for  his  labours.  It  is  true  that  these  pen- 
sions were  neither  exactly  nor  long  paid  (  and  that  Colbert*  while. 
V.  J  :,ought  fur  merit  even  .1mong  our  enemies,  ('.t-privcd  (  f  the  king*^. 
bounty  the  good-hearted  \^  Fontaine  in  his  indigcnct*,  ufjtwiih- 
standing  the  representations  of  Chatlcs  PvrrauU  j  and  did  it  ii}  order 

f      to  punidh  htm  tor  an  bonoumble  action,  that  of  having  lanientf  d,  ia 
some  pathetic  verses,  the  disgrace  of  his  benefactor  Fouqjuet,  whose 
enenny  ColSert  was.     It  i<i  fuiihcr  true,  that,  in  ?omc  instances* 
.  more  dtscemn>ent  and  intelligence  n-.iglit  liavr  bun  en^ployed  in  thiV 
i^i^tribution  of  favours,  so  as  not  to  liuve  confuunJtd  very  moderate 

»  talents  with  eminent  abflhics.  Biit  in  spite  ii>f  these  parqculir  act^ 
*>f  injustice*  which  sovereigns  are  ao  apt  to  commit  even  in  the 
henefiu  they  bestaw  *,  the  pcasSona  thus  diffused  by  Colbert  have 


•  Th^  author  shoidd  have  added,  *•  h)  tiie  suggestions  of  ig- 
VOrut  or  m^^ent  confidential  coujuclluri. " 

■  '  mm 
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perhaps  more  contributed  to  waft  the  name  of  Lewis  XIV.  to  tlieeX' 
tremitics  of  the  worU,  than  all  bis  oth^r  great  and  memorable  djeJs. 
So  many  unexpected  largcss^-s,  dliuibutcd  witfj  publicity  and  offered 
vftb  pr:\cc,  i'  fercsted  at  once  a  thousand  toiiguts  in  Europe  in  cclc- 
biating  the  inonnrch ;  and  these  tongucb^  with  respect  to  their  cot. tem- 
poraries and  posterity,  were  those  which  are  declarative  of  tlie  public 
upplauM  or  censure : — an  ureful  lesson  to  princes,  who  can  neither 
ihew  themselves  insensible  to  glory  witlioiit  rcnoumnng-  the  great 
actions  of  w^ncli  it  I_  the  rrward,  nor  br  assured  of  oln.iinf::^  it  with- 
9Ut  conciliating  the  good-wiil  of  those  wlio  are  its  di^^jjcnsers.*  

♦  The  pUce  of  Conlroukr  aj  the  Buildings  ^-iveu  to  Charlis  Per-  * 
rault,  procured  a  wsw  favour  to  the  arts,  that  of  the  estabHsliment 
of  the  Academies  of  Fainting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture.* — 

*  Th»'n  it  u*as  that  Claudf.  Pfrrault,  the  eldv<  brother  of 
Charles-,  whose  genius  equally  elevated  and  exter.sivt,  ;vn3  alike 
fiUed  fur  the  arts  and  sciences,  produced  the  de^i^n  of  that  iVie  front 
of  th^  LouvrCf  which  i»  surpassed  by  none  of  the  maatcr-piecea  of ' 
ancient  or  modem  Italy,  and  the  honour  of  which,  envy  has  in  vaia 
attempted  to  ravish  from  its  author. 

•  If  a  general  view  be  taken  of  the  services  rendered  by  Charles 
and  Claude  i\'rrauit  to  letters,  to  the  sciences,  to  the  arts,  a;.d  con- 
aequeotly  to  that  part  of  the  nation  which  deBtred  and  deserved  to 
be  eolightened,  it  will  perhaps  be  admitted  that  this  family  of  private 
citizens,  so  mueh  the  topic  of  satirical  abM?e,  h:is  d*i!ie  little  less  for 
the  glory  of  its  sovereign,  than  if  decorated  with  the  most  4istin* 
guished  cmploymcnta.'  

*  The  credit  (which)  Charles  Perrattit  enjoyed,  and  the  ^tttnde 
due  to  him  from  men  of  letter?,  had,  from  the  year  167 given  him 
:uJml--,ion  into  the  Fiench  Academy.  On  the  day  f^f  V'N  reception, 
he  leturr.td  thank;  in  an  harangue,  which  ga'-'e  so  inucli  satisfaction 
tu  (he  society,  that  they  from  that  time  resolved  to  make  public 
the^  admission*  discourses  of  their  members.'  

•  He  underwent  mortifications  from  Colbert  which  compelled  him 

to  retire.    The  mini-rer  wns  not  long-  in  percciv.ng  the  K>is  of  Per-  • 
rault,  and  m:<,dc  atttnif)l'^  to  regain  hiin  :  hut  the  x'nwv  was  pnst. 
I  Perrault,  iiistructed  by  exptriencc,  prcleired  repo&e  and  liberty  to 
new  honours,  and  new- storms. 

*  Happily  for  Pen-aiilt,  letters,  which  he  had  «;n  mu  li  loved,  and 
laid  ur.der  bucb  ()bli<ratif»n%  became  the  conoolation  and  deli'/ht  of 
his  letrtat.  lie  (  np'ovcd  his  leisure  in  the  composition  of  several 
works,  among  whicii  were  his  "  Poem  on  the  Age  of  Lewis  the 
Great,"  and  iiis  **  Parallel  between  tbe  Ancients  and  Moderns.'* 
The  long  and  1  ittr  r  war  these  pitces  excited  between  Despr6aux 
and  the  author  is  well  known.  The  chief  fault  of  Perrault  was  to 
have  censure  1  the  ancients  in  bad  verse^,  and  thereby  to  have  "ivcn 
a  great  }uivantage  to  Desprcaux,  the  formidable  lord  of  the  poetical 
domain.  Had  the  two  adversaries  combated  in  proxe,  the  match 
would  have  been  more  equal.  In  the  collectibn  of  Despreaux's  woik?, 
n:ay  be  seen  a  lettei"  addressed  to  him  by  Pciunilt  in  tfit  height  of 
this  warfare,  against  which  this  grc  i"^  poet'"^  prose,  sonewhat  ?•  .lined 
(o  ^shoc^  and  ponderosity,  i.s  tcarcly  able  to  sustain  itself,  not- 

«  withstanding 
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^-iihhtandlog  all  the  author's  talents  for  sar<:a:s'n  and  irony*  Per- 
raull's  letter,  t]m\i.(h  filled  with  reproaches,  lor  the  most  part  well 
merited  by  anUgonist,  is  a  model  of  dccuiuin  and  delicacy.  This 
r\odcralion  revenges  his  cause  better  liian  ouiiagcoua  satire  wuuld 
hive  done*  A  simibr  eondtict  in  a  like  case  has  never  failed  to  tuc- 
ceed ;  and  we  may  wonder  that  men  of  letters  S'l  rare  ly  have  been 
induced  by  thi^  ir.fdlllblc  s-.icccis  to  adhere  to  it.  W'lili  respect  to 
the  ground  of  the  dispvitf,  the  two  .'dvtrf.'!?'^,  as  visual  in  tl-cse 
(^tiarrclSf  arc  alternately  right  and  wrong,  rcir.uik,  too  little  con-' 
%-crsant  in  the  Greek  languajrc,  too  exclusively  sensible  of  ihc  defects 
•f  Hoiyicr,  shews  too  little  lech ng  of  ttic  superior  beauties  of  this 
CKSt  bard,  and  is  not  enough  indulgent  to  hi*  cue  t  ;  in  favom  of 
hii  genius  :  Despii  aux,  perpetually  o!j  his  kncrs  bcio:e  his  idol, 
defends  him  sometimes  uniisppiiy,  and  always  with  a  rudeness  almost 
equal  to  tb^  with  which  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad  abuse  each  other.' 

*  Our  acidemiciaDf  besides  the  vcr^co  just  mentioned,  has  written 
tome  others  not  ur.worlhy  of  praise.  Sucli  are  those  in  hii  poem 
**  on  Painting,"  in  which  he  happily,  a:ui  twn  pocticnlly,  describes 
the  beauties  added  by  time  to  picture?.  lii  these  lines,  the  image 
he  draws  of  Time  ^ivin^  the  finishing  toudtes  to  the  niMterwpiecea 
of  sreat  artists,  while  with  a  suung^-  he  cHacetkcven  the  remembrance 
of  inferior  productions,  i>  noble  si.d  picunv^r^uc.  Somewhat  more  of 
liarmony  and  elegance  in  the  exprcs!>iuti  would  liavc  rendered  thit 
draught  worthy  of  the  lir»t  inas»lcr5.'  

*  We  shall  pass  over  some  works  of  Perr&tdtt  leas  considerable 
than  the  two  which  made  him  most  talked  of,  and  mobt  disturbed 
Ilia  rqiofc.  We  shall  only  mention  his  **  History  of  Illuttrious 
Meti  of  the  Aj^e  of  IawIs  XIV."  Freed  from  his  controver?;y  with 
l)c  pr«aux,  but  atili  a  zealous  partisan  for  his  age,  Ptrt^ult  cele- 
braud  its  glory  in  this  v'ork,  V'hich  did  equal  honour  to  his  under- 
atanding  and  hia  impartiality*  Somewhat  more  life  and  colouring 
mtght  be  desired  in  it,  but  not  m(>ie  sincerity  and  justice.  The 
author  even  confesses  thnt  he  ha^  dci.ii.d  himself  ornament,  for  the' 
purpo^^e  of  giving  more  truth  to  his  narration,  by  limiting  encomium 
to  the  bimple  recital  of  facts.  *•  I  was  not  ignorant,"  says  he, 
«*.tbat  if  A  had  made  thesi;  eulogies  more  eloquent,  I  tboald  liave 
d^ived  more  glory  Irom  them ;  but  I  thought  oi  ly  of  the  glory  of 
those  whom  I  commemorate.  It  U  wtll  known  thai  funci al  f  ratPon?, 
in  p^entral,  arc  more  the  eulogy  of  the  pieischcr  than  of  the  deceased  ; 
and  that  if  the  reputation  of  the  composer  h  often  augmented  by 
them«  that  of  the  subject  almost  always  rematnt  what  it  waa  be* 
fore.*  

*  Sixty  rrnr'?  after  the  death  of  Charles  Permult,  nhich  happened 
'  in  ^Tay  17C3,  his  memoirs,  written  by  himself,  have  been  published. 

'1  hey  are  estimable  from  a  striking  ciiaracter  of  openness  and  sin* 
ccrityt  tod  cutiout  for  aome  anecdotes  they  contain,  principally  rela* 
five  to'the  vanity  and  iingubr  salliesi  of  the  Cavalier  Bernini,  who 

•  was  sent  for  at  a  var^t  cxpcnce  from  Italy  to  build  the  Louvre,  while 
France  po?      'd  a  Pu;ct  ynd  Claude  Pcrrault.    It  were  lobe  wished 

,  that  litcraiy  mca  of  merit  bhuuld  thus  write  their  own  memoirs;  on  the 

coxuiitioD,  howeveti  (scarcely  to  be  expected  from  hnniaB  w«tknen») 
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tliat  they  should  speak  of  themselves  with  that  fnoknew  which  aMt 

so  much  value  to  abilities.  Minds  of  a  right  cast  arc  little  less  in* 
terested  in  seeing  a  natural,  and,  as  it  were,  a  carcl?s>  draught  of 
those  who  have  enlightened  their  contemporaries,  tlKtu  of  thoBc  whi 
have  governed  thcm»  well  or  ill  The  history  of  the  former  is  that 
of  the  progress  of  the  noblest  exertions  of -the  hiunan  iatclbcC;  tl« 
liistory  of  the  latter  it  often  only  that  of  our  crtmes  and  miaerio.' 

In  speaking  of  CharUt  Pirroult^  politics  and  tcligioa  ate 
much  less  iaiplicated  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  eulogies : 
bat  in  that  of  the  A^Ai  BUurjy  an  ecclesiastic,  the  chttrch  is 
not  spared.  Fleury^  whose  principal  prodaction  was  an  EccU^ 
stastknl  HtJ/cry,  is  much  praised  by  protcstnnts,  as  well  as  by^ 
D'Alembert,  for  his  probity  in  unfoldLag  and  censuring  the 
infirmitifs  of  the  rulers  of  tlie  churcli: — but  his  Ecclesiastical 
History  was  put  into  the  prohibitCil  list  at  Rome. 

The  note  on  p.  234,  which  says  that  Basticdo  is  '  an  Italian 
term  applied  to  a  picture,  in  which  the  artist  has  endeavoured 
to  imitate  the  stvle  of  some  particular  master/  is  not  perfecttj 
tocurace*  We  believe  that  the  term  more  particularly  belongs- 
to  the  musical  tcchnicn,  than  to  painting.  A  Pasikao  Opera 
is  a  melodrama,  in  which  the  airs  are  not  new,  nor  composed 
by  an  individual^  but  selected  from  various  operas  and  variouf 
composers. 

The  termination  of  this  eloge  is  .  urioas.  Speaking  of  a 
work  by  the  Abhe  FUury,  iutitlcti  Imiuute  oj  Ecclesmt'uai  Law^ 
IXAIembcrt  says : 

«  This  work  is  admired  for  the  same  precision,  tlie  t^arne  method, 
the  tame  deamest,  whtch  bettow  so  much  value  on  the  author's 
other  productions.  These  qualttiet  in  him  pmcceded  from  thc/iMb> 
4ophk  spirit  which  he  possessed  in  a  supreme  degree.  We  fear  not, 
in  speaking  of  the  Abbe  Flcury,  to  employ  an  expression  which 
might  be  suspected  in  the  eulogy  of  many  others.  \%  e  would  u;sh 
to  accustom  those  who  proscribe  it  with  so  much  biiurness,  somcf 
timet  at  least  to  hear  it  calmly,  and  not  themselves  to  discredit  the 
jpirit  of  rtTxgton  by  shewing,  from  their  impolitic  repugnance  to  tho* 
tpirit  of  philosophy^  that  they  judge  the  two  to  be  incompatible.  Au 
evident  proof  that  the  supposed  cnemu  of  religion  arc  only  the 
enemies  of  political  devotion  and  fanaticism,  is  that  the  writers 
among  ws  who  are  so  violently  accused  ofbeing  philosophers,  render 
|U  due  fustice  to  the  work?  of  the  Abb  Fleury  :  they  read,  they 
esteem,  they  praise  these  excellent  works  because  they  percdve  In 
every  line  that  the  author's  zeal  for  rrligion  is  pure,  simple,  and  by  no 
means  acted,  like  that  of  so  many  others ;  because  they  see  that  it  is 
a  prudent  eidtghtencd  sealt  tending  to  free  Chmtianity  from  the 
superstitions  which  degrade  it»  and  the  mad  party>sptrit  wfaidi  \m- 
rates  it ;  in  fiiic,  because  they  observe  in  all  his  works  that  character 
pf'^eacf^  XtaAj^  aod  fupdc^fMyo;  which  i»  so  ^caiotc  from  the 
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virlenccs  of  intoleraiit  hjrpocrisy. — ^Tbe  Ahb^  Fleury  died  on 

July  14,  1723.' 

In  the  exoiilium  of  the  nrxt  eulogy,  on  Destouches^  the 
comic  v/ritcr,  wc  are  informed  th-it,  his  pjrcnts  havinjj  des- 
tined him  for  the  study  of  the  law,  he  ran  away,  ^  .d  entered 
into  %  company  of  atroUing*players ;  a  more  ignoble  bodjr- 
corpoiate  in  France  than  in  £ngiand.  *  He  watt  at  length 
manager  of  a  company  of  comedians  at  Solejuire»  when  the 
Marquis  de  Puysieuif  ambassador  from  France  to  Switzer- 
land, obtained  some  knowjcdge  of  him  by  means  of  an 
harangue  which  the  youn^,'  nctnr  mitir  to  him  at  tho  head  of 
his  comrades.*  This  discourse,  '  replete  with  ingenious  and 
dclitate  turnip  inciincd  the  Marquis  to  ask  *  him  if  he  could 
without  reluctance  i|uit  a  profebsioui  whicli  he  bccmcd  10  iuve 
embraced  only  because  he  cOttUl  not  help  it,  for  more  serious 
and  solid  occupations.  Destoucfacsi  as  may  be  supposed*  did 
not  hesitate  in  his  answer.' 

Though,  however,  he  entered  i^to  the  Corps  diplomatique^ 
|ie  did  not  wlioily  quit  the  drps  drumattquex  he  applied  him- 
self to  poetry,  and  bepan  by  writing  hymns ;  from  these  his 
attention  wandered  to  the  dnima,  niul  lie  composed  u  comedy 
(T-x'  Curiour  Inipt-rlineni)  which  was  lirst  acicd  in  iSwitzcriand: 
—another  ^Ifi-  Ungrateful  Alan)  ihcn  appeared  at  Paris: 
which  succeeding,  he  produced  The  Irresolute  Jilaftf  and  the 
BiKh'Mier. 

«  Destouchcs  was  thus  proceeding  from  one  snccef?''  to  another  on 
the  comic  thcatic,  when  ne  was  obliged  to  rcuuuncc,  at  kail  for  a 
timey  the  triumphs  he  still  had  in  expectation.   The  Rcgent»  whose 
.  Inend«hip  and  esteem  he  had  obtamed,  not  by  the  servilities  of  a 

courtjer,  but  by  his  probity  and  iutelH^eiice  in  businc*:!;,  eent  Him  to 
EngljiiJ  i:i  1717  w  'li  tlic  Abbe  Dubois,  since  cardinal  and  miu^ier. 
He  rtiidcU  $ix  years  in  Loudon,  where,  after  tho  unprectdcnlcd  for- 
tune of  Dubois,  he  remained  sole  foreign  miaister  for  France.' 

After  he  had  retired  from  public  iilTairs  into  tlie  country,  and 
had  become  a  farmer*  he  continued  to  write  for  the  stage,  and 
pioduced  several  of  his  best  pieces :  such  as  The  Married  Phi' 
hsdpbert  ^ke  Vairt-ghrieut  Man^  or  Bmttr^  The  Wlnmmal 
Motif  Tke  Sptndihrift,  ice.  These,  and  most  of  his  other  plays, 
are  analysed,  and  put  to  the  test  of  criticism^  bj  the  eukigist. 
^Dfstcuekes  died  in  1 754,  at  the  a^e  of  74. 

The  hst  culojry  in  this  selection  is  that  of  Ctchtiiotiy  the 
tragic  writer-,  at  tlte  he^^lnning  of  which,  speaking  of  his  edu- 
cation in  the  sctiool  oi  Lue  Jesuits,  the  philosopher  seizes  the 
opportunity  of  renewing  his  attacks  on  that  order,  and  on  the 
tyrannj  of  parents  and  tvtors:  the  morality  of  which  is  very 
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jadiciously  censttied  by  hb  Cnkislatary  in  two  notes  (pp«  31a 

and  313J. 

The  I'rnms  and  tragedies  of  CrthUhfj  seem  to  be  much  over- 
rated by  his  eulogist.  The  poet  is  always  on  stills,  and  rising 
into  bonnba-<t.  In  order  to  excite  th  it  tciror  (without  the  pity) 
wiiich  Aristotle  pronounces  to  be  so  essential  to  tragedy,  Crt" 
iillon  has  adopted  the  most  disgusting  subjects  of  horror  which 
he  could  find  in  anttent  history  or  mythology  \  and  this  feeling 
he  has  over-charged  so  much  with  accessory  circiimstances, 
as  ofteti,  likci  ourLiUo,  to  oblige  the  audience  bilc:itly  to  retire 
•  irpm  the  theatre  one  by  one,  with  a  determiuatioo  never  to 
**         *cnter  it  again  on  the  same  occasion. 

D*Alembeit  accus-^s  the  court  of  ingratitude  to  Crcbillon  and 
his  memory,  in  with-hoMin^  from  him  a  pension  wliiie  living 
and  a  tomb  when  dead;  and  he  conceals,  as  long  as  he  can,  the 
royal  patronage  witl^  which  Crebillon  was  honoured,  and  of 
which  we  have  an  acconat  in  the  Diettonnmre  HtsUriquc,  without 
any  previous  complaint  of  his  having  been  neglected.  In 
173I9  he  was  received  into  the  I^rench  Academy;  and  in 
1735,  appointed  to  the  office  of  censor  of  the  police."  Cre^ 
billotty  however,  was  always  in  distressed  circumstances.  We 
remember  what  his  biographers  seem  io  have  forgotten:  that 
the  profits  of  his  last  tragc  !y  were  seized  by  his  creditors; 
which  occasioned  a  suit  in  the  courts  of  law,  and  the 
memorable  dcltiaunauon  that  '*  the  products  of  genius  were 
not  liable  to  be  seized  ds  property  by  the  creditors  of  m 
dramatic  writer."— Crr^x/i(Mr  died  in  1762,  aged  88:  yet  his 
longevity  seems  to  have  been  shortened  by  his  singular  habits 
and  treatment  of  himself. 

To  return  to  D'Alcmbert's  assertion  concerning  the  neglect 
of  CrebUlcn  at  court,  Bot  only  in  the  enxly  part  of  his  life,  but 
after  his  decease;  we  mllt^t  obsrrvc  that  we  lirjd  a  very  dif- 
ferent account  in  the  Dii  ficnnturt-  Hht^rique.  The  eulogist  tells 
us  (p.  3C'V;  that  *  govcrnujent  haJ  a  momentary  intention  of 
faisijig  <t  ai.iuboleum  to  his  memory:  but  themausgleum  never  « 
went  farther  than  the  design ;  the  poet's  death  having  presently 
cooled  that  artiBcia!  and  fugitive  warmth  in  his  favour^  which 
originated  in  his  oM  age.'  N  w  let  us  sec  what  the  editors  of 
I'Advocat's  Biographical  Dictionary,  in  1783,  say  concerning 
this  inter  icd  monument.  **  Louis  XV,  th<'.  benef 'cror  of 
Crdi.loTi,  both  during  his  life  and  after  his  decease,  erected  a 
monument  lu  him.  This  monument  was  cxecute<i  in  marble, 
by  llic  masterly  chissel  of  <V  Mzine^  in  the  parish  church  of' 
St.  Gerv-ais,  where  the  modern  ^schylus  was  interred.*'*^ 
Everf  thing  important  concerning  CrtbUhn^  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  eulogy  of  D'Alcmbert.  occurs  in  the  DkU  Hut,\  ■ 

and 
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Mid  the  article  is  there  written  with  more  candonry  and 
'  even  with  more  information*  than  we  diteoter  in  the  preaent 

etilogy. 

Wc  hnve  n!rfn('y  bornr  testimony  to  the  merit  of  this  trans* 
htion.  The  laii^ua-c  .jt  Dr.  Aikin  i;,  indeed,  both  forcible 
and  n.Ttur.il  i  and  tiiou;4ti  ho  never  lahotirs  to  attain  elegance, 
he  very  seldom  descends  to  colioquiai  f.imiliaTity.  Wc  were, 
Iiowevcr,  surprised  to  find  the  phrascii  ol  <  ihinLing  ro  be 
•tery  smarts*  anil  <  delicate /lyrA/,*  in  a  book  of  which  the  dicuoa 
is  so  pure»  and  equally  free  from  pedantry  and  vulgarity. 

Art.  VII.  ji  PhUoto^ictU  Trenthe  on  tie  Piumtu,  By  T.  Cogaiiy 

M.  D. 

\j^rticU  concluded Jvom  the  Revkiv  for  January^  p. 

Vf  we  allot  more  space  to  this  Treatise  than  its  bulk  may 

-*  seem  to  reqtiire,  we  act  from  a  conviction  of  the  im- 
portance of  its  subject.  The  studies  which  are  mnre  imme- 
diately connected  with  •  stlf-knowlege  are,  in  priu  r.il,  so 
extremely  ncgiccied,  that  no  language  possesses  a  sufficirncy 
of  terms  to  express,  with  precision  and  discrimination,  the 
various  features  and  attitudes  of  mind.  Ihtellectoal  phiJoso*  > . 
pbers  are  therefore  continoaliy  obliged  to  invent  words,  in 
order  to  clearly  explain  their  ideas  i  and  such  inventions,  if 
jadidousiy  formed,  are  to  he  regarded  as  valoahle  additior^s  to 
langoage  and  to  science.  It  is  impossible'  to  peruse  this  and 
other  treatises  of  the  same  class  without  feeling  the  want  of 
moral  terms  *;  and  nutMng  can  so  cttcciuaily  ttiid  to  remove 
this  defect  of  language  as  rn  accurate  analysis  of  the  passions 
and  allections :  because,  as  Dr.  Cogan  observes,  this  pursuit 
is  to  the  moralist  what  the  science  of  anatomy  is  to  the 

*  Thus  Dr.  C.  remarks  p.  73.  tliat  the  moderate  desire  of  wealth 

ha"?  no  particular  name,  aitd  the  dillcrcnt  epithets  often  affixed  u> 
pride  manifest  the  vague  Rejii>c  in  which  this.  Icim  is  used:  to  say 
nothing  of  the  variuui>  passions;  and  aftcctions  bcjongiog  to  the  social  , 
priociiSe,  which  Dr.  Hartley  U  obliged  to  class  under  the  general 
name  and  eharacttr  of  Sympathy,  See  p.  120,  12 1,  and  138.  Again, 
m  p.  163,  Dr.  C.  (jI  ci  vcs  that  *  there  is  a  personal  hatred  which  has 
no  ppccific  name.  It  cuiisi^.ts  of  an  habitual  dislike  against  some 
particular  object,  without  being  connected  with  ill  wUl,  or  a  desire 
of  his  being  unha|^y.  It  avoids  social  intercourse  with  the  party, 
or  renders  social  intercourse  irksome.  It  t>  sometimes  the  residue  of 
anger  \\\\w\\fcrgives,  a»  it  is  frequently  expre^^edj  but  does  not  forgttm 
It  is  somttimcs  inspired  by  unfavourable  reports  and  misrepresenta- 
tions, conbtituiiiig  insuITcra^le  prejudices  ^  and  uot  u»irc%UCQtly,  by 
some  very  disagreeable  pccoliarit  j  of  ouuiocrs*' 
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forgeofi.  By  these  operatlonSt  we  anatomize  the  heart ;  dlf- 
covering,  as  he  says,  ♦w^j  it  beats  and  how  it  beati;'  ihewiil|^ 

the  indications  of  a  sound  arid  Iicilthy  5t:ite,  detecting  its  4is- 

«as?*<5,  nnd  sujigestiijg  the  applic.ition  ot  suitable  remedies.  ✓ 

To  the  lectures  of  this  mor;il  .iiKitoniist  we  are  solicitous  of 
giving  the  ul:^iost  atteiition,  as  he  has  extended  his  mt^ntal 
dissections  farther  tluni  they  have  been  hitherto  pursued,  and 
as  he  declares  that  he  has  been  relieved  and  rewarded  by 
discoveries  which  appeared  to  him  equally  new  and  important.  < 
His  profession^  as  we  have  before  observed*  gives  htm  peculiar 
advantages  in  this  discasslon^  and  his  acknowleged  taste 
and  talents  enable  him  to  render  all  such  advams^gcs  fuUf 
efficient.  • 

While  we  were  attempting  to  exhibit  the  outlines  of  Dr. 
Cogan's  classification  of  the  Passions,  which  is  similar  to  the 
pl  ui  .idopted  by  jiosoio^ical  ard  botanical  writers,  we  could 
not  conveniently  notice  many  of  those  smaller  features  which 
are  displayed  in  hts  neat  and  concise  definitions  of  the  scTCnl 
emotions  and  aiKsctions  of  the  mind :  but  justice  to  the  author 
requires'  us  now  to  pay  some  fartiier  attention  to  these  pointt* 
and  we  shall  extract  a  few  examples  : 

*  Hl^h  aUoidtknutd  is  the  incubus  of  the  mind*  wliieh  ledi  nothing 

at  the  instant,  so  much  as  its  inability  to  act.' 

*  Hl^h  complacency  is  the  most  grateful  of  all  our  aficctiWlf.  It 
possesses  aii  elevation  and  a  suavity  peculiar  to  itself.* 

*  A  mh  Is  an  inactive  dc«ire.' 

«  Ho^  n  encouragement  given  to  desire.* 
>*  Haughlinesj  h  an  overt  net  of  pride* 

*  Impatifnct  h  a  ndxturc  Liorro.v  and  anvj^cr.  RepirtTng  is  sorrov^ 
united  with  a  degree  oi  ri;.>viitiiKnt  ngain  .t  bonie  superior  being,* 

*  /*««i»xi&iK#/ is  a  slight  degree  of  anger,  ptipeiually  rccuiring  to 
Writable  persons  from  trifling  causes.' 

In  the  chapter  on  the  social  principle^  the  author  obsetretf  - 
respecting  the  eonjugal  relation » that 

*  The  sexual  passion  is  rendered  remarkable  for  hi  contrarieties. 

It  may  be  considered  as  the  most  generous  and  the  most  selfish  ;  at  •  * 
once  a.-  the  most  interested  and  the  most  di^fn^ere^tcd.     It  is  ready 
tu  sacritice  c*eJ7  thing,  even  life  itself,  for  the  beloved  object  j  but; 
is  anxious  to  apptopriatc  the  beloved  object  entirely  to  itself.'—  ■ 

*  Mercy  Is  the  muit  exalted  branch  of  cumpasslon.' 

*  lUtpett  h  the  &vorablc  impresiion  which  the  goodness  of  a  cha- 
'  meter  hat  made  on  the  person  cdhtemplatlng  it,  united  with  a  ahare 

of  good  sense.* 

*  Fnvy  entertains  a  deforce  o(  sorrow,  llint  the  L'"ood  contemplated 
should  escape  ourselvei>,  uuU  oft/n^t/  that  it  should  fail  to  the  share 
of  another.  It  is  that  snccies  of  Malevolence  which  is  inspired  by 
the  conjoined  mflueucc  ot  Pride,  .Sorrow^  and  Anger.' 

•  N^rror 
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*  iiorrnr  may  be  deemed  the  antijpodc  of  Admiration  :  as  Envy  \% 
of  Benevolence.' 

*■  Dudtm  18  such  a  dej^ee  of  Contempt  as  prectudes  any  cotmnerce 
with  the  pftrtj  despised*' 

From  theie  definitions,  the  leader  will  perceive  the  clear* 
ness  snd  accuracy  of  Dr.  C/stdeaSj  and  will  be  convinced 'of 
bis  ability  not  only  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Passiohs»  but  to 

follow  th-m  through  their  numerous  ramifications.  The 
Doctor' ■>  ingenious  nnalysis  of  the  Passions  (of  which  our 
former  article  pre -entcd  some  account,)  doci  not  terminate 
their  history.  There  are,  he  ndds,  vaiiuus  other  points  of 
view  in  which  it  is  proper  to  contemplate  them,  in  order  to 
mcreaae  our  acquaintance  with  the  rudiments  of  self?  know* 
lege;  mud  to  enable  us  to  deduce  those  moriil  and  practical 
inferences,  which  may  prove  the  most  conducive  to  the  im-  - 
provement  of  our  natures* 

The  Second  Pnrt  contains  an  enhr;:ed  view  of  this  interest- 
ing subject,  or  an  application  of  tlie  theory.  It  is  intitied 
Ph'throphicnl  Obsevvat  'iotis  and  Inquiria  founded  on  tbi  prucdin^ 
jina/yjiSf  and  it  is  divided  into  three  chapters. 
•  Chap.  I,  respects  the  Lows  of  Exdtcmetit,  Here  it  is  ob- 
served that  *  Surprize  is  the  efiicient  cause  of  Passion  and 
,  that  ^  the  charactetistic  difierence  between  a  passhn  and  an 
afi^un  depends  on  the  superaddition  of  surprize  to  the  natural 
effect  produced  by  the  real  or  supposed  quality  of  an  object ; 
that  this  emotion,  conjoined  with  the  specific  nature  of  its 
exciting  czxisc,  is  virtually  the  e^.  unt  cause  cf  a  pa->^ian  j  the 
percussion  of  surprize  rendering  the  affection  visible  bychz* 
racteristic  sign^  correspondent  with  its  speciHc  nature.' 

Tills  doctrine  is  thub  iilustrated : 

«  Tliu-^,  for  example,  in  ♦'n',  the  pkastiig  pait  of  llic  jnipiessioft 
owes  its  oru;in  to  tliy  possession  ur  undoubted  cxptclAucy  cjf  some 
desirable  good.  This  in  ttt  loweit  influence  produces  some  dt-^nee  of 
change  in  tlic  corpo:t^al  frame.  It  is  a  sensation,  and  mu«t  be  felt 
Bomewbcrc.  I'lic  \i^iJ:K5s  of  the  imprcfision  occasioned  by  the 
impetus  of  surprise  renders  this  stnsaiion  n.o -e  vivid,  diffuses  its 
eilccts  ov^r  the  <  whole  system,  and  occajiiou;*  u  delectable  and  un- 
governable flow  of  spirits,  which  becomes  conspicuous  to  every  spec* 
tator.  But  as  novelty  is  the  exciting  cause  of  surprise,  in  proportion 
as  the  of  the  go  >d  s^:!)  idc«,  snrprisc  gradually  di:iii:.'slK  i,  and 

Jca^ef.  the  nr'nd  undcrtlu-  infiuLiicc  of  an  aj^cction^  more  propuviiooatc 
to  the  rtul  \T.hic  (it  the  nV-icci.' 

From  this  statement  ..nd  cxemplificntion,  the  second  obser- 
vation flows  as  a  necessary  corollary  :  viz.  *  t'assions  nvd  Emo- 
tions tire  of  a  tr.tru  i.'.ry  natur: ;  the  A^cct  'tons  nh*te  arc  pcrnuinent  * 
aad  iiwiiwc  iuiiuw;i  another  u£  a  practical  kind^  ilui  *  we  are 

not 
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Mtio  look  to  the  patnona  and  emottofii  dther  for  permtn^t 
i#eU-lKing  Off  for  pcrmaxicnt  wretchedness*' 
The  third  obserration  respects  the  influence  of  paiticttlar  pas- 

aiona  and  alfections,  in  disposing  the  mind  to  some  others  of  a 

similar  nature  anci  tciukncy.  As  under  the  former  observa- 
tion we  may,  on  the  Hartleyaii  hypothesis,  consider  the  violent 
emotions  as  gradually  subsiding  into  i^fnrle  undulations*,  so 
under  this  we  may  regard  certain  agitations  or  vibrations  as 
generating  other  vibrations  of  a  similar  kind,  'and  moving  iu 
Sie  same  direction.  Thus  favourable  impressioiia  tnapire 
friendihip ;  and  friendship,  between  the  sexes,  inspires  love  i 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  every  source  of  irritatiouTenders  th« 
mind  impatient,  peevish,  quarrelsome,  Sic. 

The  fourth  observation  is  on  the  Seat  of  the  Passions :  but 
Dr.  C.  does  not  presume  entirely  to  <^nnf»rsede  future  con- 
troversy on  this  diflicult  spcculntion.  Cautiously  avoiding  the 
question  conccrtung  the  m.-iteriallry  or  immattriality  of  the 
soul,^  he  has  suggested  those  reniarks  which  will  tend  to 

loffuce  us  to  think,  and  to  express  ourselveSf  with  more  pre* 
cision  respecting  the  object  of  his  inouiry.  He  observes  &atp 
*  when  we  shall  know  the  cause  or  sensation  in  hs  lowest 
stage ;  and  when  we  shall  have  discovered  what  that  is  which 
thinks,  reasons,  and  wills;  we  may  be  better  qualified  to 
decide  concerning*  the  sent  of  the  passions  and  emotions.*  Iti 
the  mean  time,  however^  he  intimates  tliat,  by  ittcnding  t» 
facts,  wc  shall  be  induced  to  consider  tlic  pa'^sions  :uid  aifec^ 
tious  as  having  their  origin  in  what  we  distinguish  by  the 
appellation  of  mind;  for,  says  he,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
,aU  passions,  emotions,  and  affectwns,  proceed  from  certain 
impressions  or  ideas  concerning  the  particular  nature,  quality,  or 
agency  of  the  exciting  cause ;  that  these  chaoge  the  ststo  o£ 
the  mmd ;  that,  from  feeling  a  total  indifference,  it  becomes 
tnUnsft  J ;  and  that  this  new  impression,  according  to  its  de- 
gree of  strength,  produces  a  correspondent  chancre  on  the 
body.  Hence  it  follows  that  those  are  in  an  error,  who  ' 
ascribe  the  appetites  solely  to  the  corporeal  system,  or  animal 
part  of  man.  Indeed,  the  mi^stake  is  manifest  on  a  close  in- 
'fcstigation:  since,  however  the  generality  of  moral  writers 
may  be  inclined  to  regard  the  grosser  appetites  as  having  their 
seat  in  the  body,  and  uicnce  term  them  sensual  and  carnal,  the/ 
never  load  the  finer  species  of  corpgrtal  enjoyments  with  these 
degrading  epithets :  nor  do  they  aceose  a  man  *of  being 
carnally  disposed,  if  he  loves  miicic,  or  receives  delight  from 
the  contem[il.\tlon  of  the  beauties  of  nature. 

Chapter  II.  enumerates  the  Cmtsa  ic^vch  create  a  Diversity  in 
9ur  Affections.  NotwiiiistaudiJig  the  smuiarity  ol  liie  human  con- 
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ttitution^  no  animal  exhibits  such  a  variety  of  character  as 
man  I  and  it  U  only  by  conudering  the  different  ways  in  which 

.  diffinvnt  men  collect  and  aiaodate  ideas,  that  we  can  account 
lor  their  various  pre^lilectioas'and  pnisuiti.  T^hc  causes  of 
diversity  are  many  and  complicated.  Dr.  Cogan  indndes  them 
in  the  fotlowtng  enumeration:  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
these  are  infinitely  blcndt-t!  in  their  operation.^Influence  of 
Experience — Dift'erLiice  of  Sex  — Divcfsity  of  Temperament— 
The  regular  Prc-^rcss  of  our  Natures  from  Infancy  to  advanced 
Age— Nauon^i  Custonis— The  Foree  of  Habit— The  Principle 
of  Self-love— 'The  Influence  of  Education— i lid  influence  of  * 
Novelty -Power  of  Fashion— Irfive  of  Singularity— Popular 
Ftejud  ices— Associated  Ideas— The  Manner  to  which  Infon^ 
nation  is  conveyed  to  us-*Imit»ttve  Tones  and  Represent!- 
tjons— Rhetoric,  Oratory,  Eloquence— Tiie  Drama— and  Pie* 
disposing  Causes,  by  which  nt  different  seasons  we  are  difo* 
cntly  afFected  by  the  same  object. 

The  subject  of  this  chnpicr  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  inex- 
haustible: but  the  more  it  is  studied,  the  more  shall  we  be- 
come acquainted  with  ourselves  and  witli  our  fellow  creatures ; 

V  and  the  mote  shall  we  be  disposed  to  that  forbearance  and 
philanthropy*  which  pure  religion  and  sound  phib$ophy  alike 
inculcate. 

-  We  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  Dr.  C/s  judtdons  oh» 
•efvations  under  the  head  of  Fre-dUposing  Cmtsei* 

*  All  the  above  cmj-^ps  which  operate  so  powerfully  upoa  the 
mind,  and  impress  it  witli  such  a  diversity  or  contrariety  of  senw- 
ttone,  have  still  a  degree  of  uniformity  in  their  mode  of  action.  \Vc 
may  still  suppose  that  the  same  individual  placed  under  ihcir  imme- 
diate influence,  would  always  entertain  similar  ttleat  and  rftriyc 
similar  impressions.  But  this  is  not  al^-ays  the  case.  Certain  ch>« 
cumstanccs  create  such  a  pre -dts position  within  us,  that  we  shall  at 
different  seasons  be  very  differently  affected  by  the  same  ohjeri,  both 
respecting  the  iiW  of  passion  or  nTection  excited,  and  the  degree  of 
power  it  may  exercise  over  ui:  and  they  constitute  tint  itate  of 
mind,  which  we  frequently  describe  by  being  in  tie  Immur^  or  not  m 
the  humour.  The  circumstances  to  which  now  refer,  exert  their 
primary  effect  upon^  the  corporeal  or  nervous  system,  render  that 
more  susceptible  of  imprettfons  at  one  time  than  another,  di&pose  it 
to  be  very  differently  affected  by  the  same  objeett;  and  through  ita 
clianncl,  to  affect  the  state  of  our  minds  concerning  them. 

<  Tfiesc  observations  relate  to  the  power  of  what  the  mcJieal 
Vorld  has  termed  the  non-natumltt  which  exert  as  great  an  influence 
cprer  t^e  dispositions  of  tbc  mind,  as  they  arc  productive  uf  salutary 
or  morbid  pre-dispositions  respecting  the  body.  All  those  cinnto. 
stances,  for  ex  unplc,  which  are  calculated  to  inv%orate  the  fiailiet 
and  roust  it  from  a  state  of  indolence  and  inactivity,  necessarily  cora- 
muoicatc  a  correspondent  vigour  to  the  Xtxmd,  by  which  it  becomes 
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more  adapted  to  receive  impressions  o(  a  certain  class,  ar^  to  be 
raore  powerfully  influenced  by  particular  circumstances  and  qualities 
in  objecu  than  at  the  preceding  period.   Such  are  the  aniiifeft 
effects  of  refreshing  sleep  to  fatigued  and  exhausted  Mtoitf^  of  in* 
vigorating  viands,  of  cheerful  wrathcr,  Sec.    Wliatever  produces  an 
uneasy  sensation  in  the  corporeal  system,  is  apt  to  render  the  mind 
peevish  and  fretful,  and  dispose  it  to  be  much  more  powerfully 
affected  than  usual  by  incidcoti  of  ft  disagreeable  nature ;  such  fti 
losses,  disappointments,  the  improper  conduct  of  others,  ftcv  It 
has  hern  frequently  noticed  by  practitioners,  tlmt  patients  are  mu(Jl 
more  fretful  and  impntient  in  a  state  of  convalescence  than  during  the 
more  severe  periods  of  their  disease.    The  returning  powers  of  $ensa« 
tioo  make  them  fieel  the  etate  of  the  disordered  frame  more  mmutely* 
tbin  during  the  oppretstve  ttate  of  the  disease;  and  thdr  comlortktt 
scnsntlons  communicate  tn  ttOusual  fretfiilnebs  to  the  temper.  Agattt^ 
those  things  which  heat  and  irritate  to  a  considerable  degree,  foster 
aU  turbulent  and  irritable  passions ;  while  those  which  diffuse  a 
pleasing  senifttion  over  tbe  syitemt  dispose  to  benevolence  and  good- 
wilL   It  it  ft  maxtm  with  some  in  modern  days  never  to  aik  ft  mvour 
of  an  epicure,  till  after  his  meals;  and  the  Ancients  were  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  moltia  ttmpnra  fands.    Whatever  chills  and  debili- 
tates, disposes  lo  timidity  y  and  local  situations  which  arc  retired  aud 
gloom  V,  are  -mott  conducive  to  meltncboly  tmpreiMona.   Indeed  to 
depenunt  »  tbe  atate  of  the  mind  upon  that  of  tbe  body,  that 
nothing  can  produce  a  considerable  change  in  the  latter,  without 
exciting  prc-dj  positions  somewhat  nnaloguus  in  the  former.  The 
food  wiiich  recruits  the  exhausted  powcrb  of  animal  nature,  ex* 
hilftratet  and  invtgoratea  tbe  nand:  the  excen  wbidi  buidens  tbe 
bodjy  hmuAs  the  powers  of  thejev/.    The.puofiil  and  comfortless 
sensations  produced  by  fli^tulencies  and  indigej?tions  in  hypochondriac 
temperaments,  liave  sometimes  produced,  and  sometimes  been  mis- 
taken for  an  anxious  state  of  mind ;  and  the  medicineis  which  relieve 
tbe  one,  will  administer  comfort  to  the  other.   Tbe  sensations  .o£ 
bunger,  cold,  fatigue^  Arc.  being  disagreeable  in  themselves,  induce 
an  iinen'.y  re'^tle^^s  state  of  mind,  and  petulance  of  temper.  The  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  peculiarities  of  chinife,  sca:.oiis  «)t  the  year,  have 
their  mental  induence ;  dispose  to  a  cliccilui  vivacity  or  gloominess 
.of  dttposttton,  induce  a  languor  or  invt|rorate  the  mental  powers. 
The  influence  of  narcotics  upon  the  mind  ts  universally  noticed.  The 
cxbil  ir:itin^  effects  of  opfaies,  the  extravagant  wildness,  the  pleasing 
mm  with  whicli  they  affect  the  brain,  the  E!vs.ian  pleasures  ihey 
sometimes  communicale  to  the  imaguiatiou,  and  tiic  consequent 
torpor  and  debility  diflused  over  the  whole  system,  have  been  fre* 
quently  remarked.  .Under  their  stimulating  influence,  man  has 
•newn  himself  equal  to  undertakings  which  it  was  apparent  mar^ness 
to  attempt ;  and  the  subsequent  depression  ha^  marked  him  for  a 
coward.    The  effects  of  spintous  and  fermented  liquors  arc  no  less 
obvious,  as  every  one  Ins  too  frequent  an  occasion  to^  remarb. 
These  eflects  are  observed  to  vary  according  to  tbe  quality  of  tbe 
liquor,  the  previous  state  of  the  subject's  mind,  or  the  temperament 
of  bis  body.   Some  kinds  of  potations  have  a  tendency  to  induce  a 
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kind  of  pleasing  rtupefaction ;  «o  tliat  if  tlicy  do  not  inspirf  new 
idea?,  they  seem  to  render  the  Soi  perfrcily  contented  with  the  few 
he  pos6Ci>ses.  These  arc  the  frequent  effects  of  maJt  liquors,  and  the 
ingiedieott  mixed  with  thera.  While  other  lianon,  a*  the  i|Mrkliii|^ 
chnmpainet  CKhiiai-dte  the  spirits  to  an  untttttai  degree*  and  promote 
a  flow  of  lively  and  witty  ideas.  Tempers  naturally  warm  and  im- 
pptuoua  are  j^etuiaUy  very  litigious  and  quarrelsome  in  their  cups. 
Oihcra  arc  rendered  ^uarrebome  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  contrary 
to  their  umal  dispoahiom,  throitg^h  the  disagreeable  trritatioii  difiaicd 
ever  the  system  vf  the  unusual  stimulus.  Some  penons  on  the  other 
hand,  who  are  surrounded  with  distracting  cares,  or  oppre^nrrl  with 
extreme  povcrtv,  having  for  the  instant  drowned  thoti^lit  and  reflec- 
tion iu  the  bewitchiug  draught,  wliich  operates  like  tlie  wattrs  of 
IttUtet  they  obtain  a  temporary  release  from  their  mental  sdiierin|[t9 
and  enjoy  an  extraordinary  and  fia&tic  flow  of  spirits  in  the  oblmoa 
of  then  mist-ry. 

*  In'>tai.cc3  jsirnil'.r  to  the  i^^ore  r.r?  ti'.iiiutely  numerous;  hut  tliesc 
are  sufiicicnt  to  iliubtrate  tlic  iact  that  many  circumstances  by  pn> 
marily  affecting  the  body  produce  a  correspondent  chanpre  upon  tbo 
mind;  strengthen  many  of  its  afiections^  and  pre^dispose  to  passions 
and  emotions.,  by  whie'.i  it  would  not  othei-wise  have  been  afftclcd. 
It  may  be  r<-matkcd  in  j';om.i-?.l  thnt  the  sent.ibility  of  the  sv'tcni»/ 
or  susceptibiliiy  of  impression,  when  guatly  increased  by  intoxication 
or  any  other  cause,  will  render  tbe  same  individnal  amoniiM,  or 
generous,  or  courageous,  or  passionate  and  quarrelsome,  according 
as  occasions  and  incidents  favorable  to  joae  orotber  of  tbcM  affectiona 
and  en  otloiis  may  present  themselves. 

*  I'hus  have  wc  enumerated  the  principal  causes,  which  liave  a 
powerful  influence  over  the  affections;  which  occasion  that  great 
diversity  observable  in  the  human  specie^,  er.dowcd  with  similar 
capacities,  nnd  apparently  {  laced  in  sir.nKtr  «-itiiatinns.  Causes  by  the 
fnnncnre  of  which  one  cl.'.'^s  of  intiDiu.l  htiiii/'.  difTers  so  c^iicntiallv 
from  another  equally  rational;  individuals  from  individuals  in  each 
class,  and  individuals  so  frequently  from  themselves.- 

The  Illd.  ami  l^st  piaptcr  considers  the  PartL-u/ar  Effects 
resulting  fmn  the  Operation  of  the  Pasmnt  and  Affections.  Of 
this  branch  of  lits  subject,  the  author  takes  three  important 
views,  investigating  their  physieaif  mefaphysictUf  and  mtrai ejfktf* 
*  He  first  discusses  the  MeJtcal  Influence  cf  tbe  Passiont^  which 

his  extensive  kuowlege  as  «  physician  has  enabled  him  to  per* 
ioxm  wtrh  singul  ir  felicity;  pointing  but  how  Hope — Joy- 
Love — Anger — r'oititudr- — Sorrow  —  Fear  —  Shame —  Atten- 
tion of  Mind, — ind  the  Inclination,  operate  on  the  human 
frame  c*;her  to  its  benefit  or  injury.  He  next  considers  the 
influence  of  the  passions  on  thoughts  and  language;  and,  in 
the  last  place,  their  effects  on  our  cbariscter  and  happincs<« 
Though  the  last,  these  are  not  the  least  nnonientous  subjects  of 
inquiry;  and  the  valae  of  Dr«  C«'s  remarki  mAy  beiniimeil 
from  the.foiilowiDg  ratnetds 
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<  It  is  manifest  that  l)oth  virtue  and  vice  are  the  offipn'ng  qF 
p.T^-^'dtis  and  affcctjoiis  In  themselves  Inuocfnt.  The  natural  dc;.ircs 
and  artectiuns  impiautcci  in  our  very  make  arc  void  of  guilt.  Virtue 
alone  reqtitres  a  prcjier  choictfi  innocent  pursultsy  and  moctentton  in 
our  enjoymenta.  Vice  consists  in  an  improper,  or  forbidden  choice^ 
in  the  excess  or  pcrversioti  of  the  natural  propensity  of  onr  mtures, 
X<awlcss  ambition  is  the  excess  of  a  di'-^^nf  to  Ji%f ingtil^h  ourselves^ 
which  under  certain  restrictions  u  a  blau.clci>a  incentive  to  U:^cful 
actions.  At  everf  species  of  debauchery  conaists  m  tbe  irregular 
indulgence  of  appetites  in  themselves  natural  and  innocenti  thus  ave 
the  most  dl'^  Ji  dcrly  ar.d  nidlcvolcut  aff  ctlons  tlie  abuse  of  some  affec- 
tions, whicli  in  certain  cii  cu:n3tancc5  may  be  allownhle  and  hcnehciaL 
Envy  is  anger,  unjust  and  pettish,  at  the  good  fortune  of  another, 
sujced  with  a  very  false  idea  of  onr  superior  deserts.  Cruelty  it  tht 
excess  of  a  aeverity  which  in  itself  may  be  justifiable  \  and  malice  the 
most  inveterate  h  tlic  cruelty  uf  envy,  atttmptlni(  by  words  and 
Ibctions  to  destroy  or  diminish  the  good  we  cannot  participate. 

Thus  then  it  appears  that  cli  iracter  depends  upon  the  prevalent 
use  or  abuse  of  certain  propensitiea  or  affections  of  our  natures. 
Those  who  select  tad  cultivate  the  most  beneficid  are  the  hesidt 
characters ;  those,  who  are  habituated  to  the  most  injuriouty  are  the 

*  Were  tlie  imagination  commanded  to  paint  the  highest  felicity 
to  be  enjoyed  by  created  beings,  it  would  sorely  point  out  the  uniott 

of  the  following  emotions  and  aifections.  Ardent  love  for  an.  object 
*  decidedly  worthy  of  our  love,  chastened  with  high  vettf ration  ;  asto- 
nishment Inspired  by  the  contemplation  of  tfte  number  and  extent  of 
its  excellencies,  and  ai  the  unremitted  exertion  of  these  cxcetlencics 
in  the  diifusion  of  good  ;  admtration  at  the  wise  means  adapted  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  Interesting  purpose f  joy  and  gratitttde  for 
benefits  already  received ;  lively  hope  of  good  mcalculable  in  reserve 
for  oursclvc«5,  conjointly  %vlth  others  who??  welfjirc  we  ardently  desire; 
acconnpauied  with  a  consciousness  tiiat  wc  ako  have  contributed  a 
something  to  the  geuertl  mass  of  felicity  according  to  the  eileiitaf 
our  ability!  vTheae  are  ingredients  to  constitute  the  perfection  of 
bliss!  Love,  joy,  gratitude,  surprise,  admiration,  complacency, 
hope,  and  benevolence  unbounded,  may  thus  occupy  the  mliid  in 
a  transporting  variety,  or  by  exerting  their  united  powers  ai  the  same 
instaut  occasion  inconceivable  raptures!!!' 

Thus  docs  tliis  ingenious  authcr  conclude  the  second  part 
of  his  Treatise  on  the  FassioiiS;  by  which  he  may  be  said  to 
have  elucidated  the  practical  philosophy  of  mind;  and  for  the 
/publication  of  wbtch»  we  trust,  be  will  receive  tnch  deserved 
applause  from  the  lovers  of  science  and  morality,  as  will  in^ 
duce  bim  to  persevere  in  a  dticiiatioa  for  which  he  hai  eTincrd 
|uch  4*ppy  i|iuli£cMioBs* 

T|  AaT, 
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Art.  VTIT.  The  Worh  of  Rohfrl  Burnt;  with  an  Account  of  hh 
JLife,  aod  a  Criticism  on  his  Writiogs.  To  which  arc  prefixed, 
fame  Observationi  on  the  Character  aud  Condition  of  the  Scoiii^h 
PettSQtix*  Sto.  4V0U.  pp.  about 400  in  cich.  iL  lit.  6d« 
Bomb.  CadcUjmi.  and  Daviet.  1800. 

'TpHE  original  geniui:  of  Robert  Burns,  the  unfortunate  cir* 
camttancct  tn  whieh  he  lived  tnd  died,  and  the  elegant 
composition  by  which  these  memoirs  are  distinguished,  concor 
to  render  the  present  publication  an  object  of  no  inconsiderable 
Coriostty.  Were  the  entertainment  or  the  instruction,  which 
we  derive  from  the  works  that  we  are  obliged  to  peruse,  fre- 
quently similar  in  nature  or  degree  to  the  satisfaction  nfT^^rdcd 
us  on  this  occasion,  our  employment  wmi?H  justly  bt  con- 
sidered as  enviable,  inste-ui  of  being  coinjus^iunatcd  n-,  la- 
botious:  but  we  do  not  uticn  meet  with  so  much  gratificjtioa 
«s  we  have  now  obtained,  and  ihall  endeavour  to  commnni* 
cate,  in  part,  at  leasts  to  our  readen. 

With  the  poetical  talents  of  the  AysUre  ptaughman^  the 
public  have  been  long  acquainted;  and  they  have  been  in- 
formed that  most  of  his  compositions  were  written  with  little 
assistance  from  the  learned,  and  without  nny  patronage  from  the 
great;  that"  they  were  not  produced  in  ih*  soft  obscnriries  of 
retirement,  nor  under  the  shelter  of  aca  lrmic  bower?,  but 
amid  inconvenience  and  distraction,  in  sickness  and  io  sorrow 
^but  of  the  precise  situation  of  the  wriwr  we  were  tilt  now 
ignorant  (  we  knew  not  the  difficulties  which  he  had  to  tor* 
fnouotf  and  in  course  we  were  not  aware  of  all  his  meritt. 

In  the  dedication  of  these  volumes,  Dr*  Currie  avows  him* 
aelf  the  author  ol  the  biography ;  which  he  has  prefaced  with 
some  in(!cnious  rr marks  on  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
Scottish  peasantry.  Tticse  observations  enable  us  to  form  a 
more  perfect  idea  of  the  opportunities  which  the  poet  enjoyed, 
and  ot  the  diHicuitics  under  which  he  laboured,  tiian  we  could 
hate  conceived  without  such  assistance.— The  circumstaocea 
tttending  the  peasantry  in  Scotland  differ  very  materbfly  from, 
ihoie  which  belong  to  the  same  class  in  this  country ;  and  the 
ease  with  which  a  small  ponion  of  literature  is  obtjined  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  inland  forms  one  striking  distinction,  and 
influrnrts  the  conduct  and  character  of  its  inliabitantf?  in 
every  period  of  rhi  ir  lives.  For  tliis  advantac^,  t^:c:y  arc  in- 
debted to  the  provision  made  by  their  parli  irneiit  in  1646, 
for  the  estibltshmcnt  of  a  school  in  every  parish  throughout 
thef  kingdom,  for  the  express  purpose  of  educating  the  poorj 


parisott  with  9iif  VX  of  kgttUlioii  to  be  Ibiwd  i«  the  lecordt 
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of  hbtorf »  wbeiher  we  eontider  tbe  wisdom  of  the  Mt  in 
view,  the  timplietty  of  the  meant  employed,  or  the  provisions 
made  to  vender  these  means  effectttal  to  tlteir  purpote.'^In 
endeavouring  to  account  for  the  superior  degree  of  ioceUigence 
which  the  poorer  classes  of  society  in  Scotland  possess,  the  de» 
grce  of  indusrry  which  they  ^'xercise,  und  the  good  morals 
which  tlu'y  pracrise,  Dr.  C.  inc.-[uion«,  in  addition  to  the  ad» 
vantages  resultinjT  from  the  ^*  iicral  uistitu  iou  of  schools,  the 
benefit  which  tlicy  derive  Iroai  their  ci^urch  establishment^ 
end  from  the  constant  tesidenceof  die  clergy  man  in  his  parish. 
The  absence*  also,  of  a  tystem  of  poor*hiwf  9  such  u  prevails 
in- this  country,  is  noticed  by  the  vnriteri  and  the  fblbwbg 
observations  on  the  snbjectf  we  thialiy  am  intitled  to  attention  ^  ^ 
jdmr  justness  and  ingenuity  %  ^  ^ .  * 

*•  The  (nformatSon  and  the  religious  education  of  the  peasantry  of  / 
Scotland,  promote  sedateness  of  conduct,  and  habits  of  thought  and  ^ 
reflection. — These  good  qualities  arc  not  counteracted  by  the  establish- 
ment of  poor-laws,  which,  while  they  reflect  credit  on  the  benevolence, 
Retract  frmn  the  wisdom  of  the  Eo^;t^h  Icgislaiure.  To  make  a 
legal  provision  fpr  tbe  bevfuble  distresses  of  the  poor,  who  by  a^re 
or  dii>ease  are  rendered  incapable  of  labour,  may  indeed  seem  an  in- 
dispensable  duty  of  society;  and  if,  in  the  execution  of  a  plan  for 
this  purpose,  a  distinction  could  be  introduced,  so  as  to  exclude  from 
its  benefits  thoie  whose  sufferings  are  produced  by  idleness  or  profli« 

ficy,  such  an  institution  jiroald  perhaps  be  as  rational  as  humane, 
ut  to  lay  a  genera)  tai^  09  property  for  the  support  of  poverty,  from 
whatever  cause  proceeding*  ^  mea«inre  full  of  danger.  It  must 
operate  in  a  considerable  degree  as  a  bounty  on  idleness,  and  a  duty 
on  industry^  It  takes  away  from  vice  and  indolence  the  prospect  of 
their  most  dreaded  consequences,  and  from  virtue  and  industry  their  * 
peculiar  sanctions.  In  many  cases  it  must  render  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  labour,  not  a  blessing,  but  a  curse  to  the  labourer ;  who,  if  thcrfe 
be  an  excess  in  what  he  earns,  beyond  his  immediate  necessities,  may  '  ' 
be  expected  to  devote  this  excesa  to  his  present  gratificatiuu ;  trusts 
tng  to  the  provision  made  by  law  for  bis  own  and  his  family's  sup- 
port, should  diiiease  suspend,  or  death  terminate  his  labours.  Hap- 
pily, in  Scotland,  the  same  legislature  wliich  established  a  system  of  * 
instruction  for  the  poor,  resibtcd  the  introduction  of  a  legal  provision 
fer  the  support  of  poverty  ■■,  what  they  granted  on  the  one  hand,  and 
what  ther  refused  on  the  other,  was  equally  favot^rable  to  industry 
and  good  morals;  aud  hence  it  will  not  appear  surprising,  if  the 
Scottish  peasantry  have  a  more  than  usual  share  of  prudence  and  re- 
flection, if  they  approach  nearer  than  persons  of  tlieir  order  usually 
do^  to  tbe  definition  of  a  man>  that  of,  a  being  that  looks  be. 
ibre  and  after."  These  observations  must  indeed  be  taken  with 
many  exceptions — the  favourable  operation  of  the  causes  \ml  men* 
tinned,  is  counteracted  by  others  of  an  opposite  tendency,  aid  the 
subject^  if  fully  examiuedi  would  lead  to  ducusiions  of.gie«ii  extent.' 
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TheinBuence  of  the  Scotch  music  and  r  itional  songs  ontbe 
character  of  that  people  is  likewise  considered  ;  and  rlie  writer 
concludes  this  part  ot  his  subject  with  observations  on  their 
domistic  unA  mtionrj  atr;iclimciits.  The  first  of  tiicse  aiicctiong» 
which  certainly  cxibU  in  no  common  degree  in  Scoti^ind,  reflects 
great  praise  on  their  character ;  and  it  is  a  feeling  which  cannot 
be  cttltivated  with  too  moch  care  abd  assiduitj,  since  It  excites 
most  of  tfaeTifturs  wliich  digniff,  and  perhaps  we  mafadd^  aM 
the  enjoytnents  which  exhilarate  huoian  life.  As  to  the  other 
species  of  partialitft  for  which  the  Scotch  are  equally  remark* 
able,  it  must  he  remembered  that  it  has  existed  in  every  country, 
atu!  that  it  dtFers  only  in  deprec.  \v  herever  the  ow^r  -rrAf 
does  not  reside  in  the  breast,  fc^v  glorious  or  laudable  cxcitu  us 
are  to  be  expected  i  and  the  other  atltctions,  if  not  extinct, 
will  be  diicoveicd  in  a  very  languid  state  of  existence ;  but 
tlus  is  a  feeling  whicb  should  be  watched  with  extreme  care^ 
kac  it  transgresi  the  Utundaries  of  ju»ticej  and  be  convened 
into  a  system  of  aelfishuess.  '  . 

*  An  attachment  to  the  bnd  of  their  hiriu'  ju  ily  obserresour 

anthor  on  this  subject*  *  it  Indeed  con\in  )m  men.    It  is  found  . 

among  the  inhabitants  of  every  region  of  the  earth  from  the  arctic  to 
the  ai.tar^tic  circle,  in  all  the  vast  vaiicty  of  chmate,  of  surface,  and 
of  civilization.  To  analize  this  general  ficntimcnt,'to  trace  it  through 
the  mazes  of  atsoeiation  up  to  the  primary  aflPection  in  which  it  hai 
its  sourcCy  would  neither  be  a  diHicnlt  nor  an  unpleasing  labour.  On 
a  first  consideration  of  the  subject,  wc  slioidd  perhaps  expect  to  ffnd 
this  attachment  strong  in  proportion  to  the  physical  advantr^g^es  of 
the  soil:  but  inquiry,  far  from  conlirming;  this  supposition,  seems 
Taihcr  (o  lead  to  an  opposite  conclu8ion.--Jn  those  fertile  ic^ioni, 
where  bepefioent  nature  yields  almost  spontaneously  whatever  u  ne- 
cessary to  human  wants,  patriotism,  as  well  as  every  other  generous 
sentiment,  seems  weak  and  langnid.  In  coiintnes  Ic^s  rlch.lv  endowed, 
where  the  comforts,  and  even  necessaries  of  life,  mu&t  be  purchased 
by  patient  toil,  the  affections  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  faculties  of 
the  understanding,  improve  under  exertion,  and  patriotism  flourishes 
amidst  its  Itindned  virtues.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  combine  for 
inutu.ll  defence,  as  well  as  for  the  supply  of  common  wants,  mutual 
good-will  springs  from  mutual  diiHculties  and  labours,  liie  social 
affections  unfold  themselves,  and  extend  from  the  men  witii  whom 
we  U¥e,  to  the  toil  on  which  we  tread.  It  will  perhaps  be  found  in* 
deed»  that  our  affections  cannot  be  orij^inaily  called  forth  but  by 
objects  capable,  or  supposed  capable,  of^feeling  our  sentiments",  ^nd 
of  returning  them;  but,  when  once  excited,  ihcy  are  stre;  gtlicncd 
by  exercise,  they  arc  expanded  by  the  powers  of  imagiuation,  and 
seize  more  especially  on  those  inanimate  parts  of  creation,  which 
form  the  theatre  on  which  we  fir-'t  felt  the  alternations  of  joy  and  sor- 
row, nnd  first  tasted  the  sweets  of  sympathy  and  rtg^ard.  If  this 
reasoning  be  just>  the  love  of  our  couatry^  though  modified,  nnd  vcri 
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may  be  presumed  in  our  general  ri'?.>uiiings5,  to  be  stronjj  among  ^ 
people,  m  proportion  to  their  social,  and  inoic  especially  to  their 
domestic  affections.  In  free  govcrumeiits  il  is  found  more  active  tbaa 
in  despotic^  ones,  because,  as  the  indiridual  bceome;  of  more  cons^ 
qoence  in  the  comnumity,  the  community  becomes  of  more  conse- 
quence to  him;  in  small  states  it  is  gener?.'h-  nu  t  active  than  ia 
large  ones,  for  the  same  rensnn,  and  also  bcciiusc  the  independence  of 
•  «  small  community  being  maintained  with  diiHcuky,  and  fre^ucuiJr 
eodaogered,  sentiments  of  patriotism  ««  more  frequently  cxdusSm 
In  motmUuDous  countries  it  is  generally  found  mote  active  than  in 
plaittf,  because  there  the  necessities  of  life  often  require  a  closer 
union  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  more  especially,  because  In  suck 
countries,  though  less  populous  than  pbius>  the  inhabitants,  instead 
of  being  scattered  equally  over  the  whole,  are  usuaHy  divided  into 
t  small  communities  on  the  sides  of  their  separate  vallies,  andoBtltt 
'banks  of  their  respective  streams;  situation;;  well  calculated  to  cal 
forth  and  to  concentrate  the  social  afTcctions  amidst  scenery  that  acts 
most  powertuUy  on  the  sight,  and  makes  a  lasting  impression  on  the 
memory.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  mountainous  countries  are 
often  peculiarly  calculated  to  nourish  sentiments  of  national  pride  and 
independence,  from  the  influence  of  history  on  the  nffections  of  the 
mind.  In  such  countries,  from  their  natural  strength,  inferior 
nations  have  maintained  their  independence  against  their  more  power- 
ful neighbours,  and  valour,  in  all  ages,  has  made  its  most  successful 
'  cfbrts  against  oppression.  Such  countries  present  thk  fields  of 
battle,  v^ere  the  tide  rf  invasion  was  rolled  back,  and  where  the 
nshes  of  tliose  rest  who  have  died  in  defence  of  their  nation  ! 

*  The  operation  of  the  various  causes  wc  have  nientioncd,  is 
doubtlebs  more  general  and  more  permanent,  where  liie  sceiiery  of  a 
country,  the  peculiar  flsaoners  of  its  inhabitants*  ai^  the  marlM 
nchievements  of  their  ancestors,  are  embodied  in  national  songs^ 
and  Ignited  to  national  music.  By  thi";  combination,  the  tics  that 
attach  men  to  the  land  of  their  birth  are  muhi;  h'ed  and  strenrthrn- 
ed  ;  aad  the  images  of  infancy,  strongly  associating  with  thcgeueroug 
affections,  resist  the  ii^ueace  of  time,  and  of  new  impressions;  they 
often  survive  in  couutries  far  distatit,  and  amidst  far  different  scenes 
to  the  latest  periods  of  life,  to  soothe  the  heart  with  the  pleasuret  of 
memory,  when  those  of  hope  die  away.* 

Wc  arc  sorry  that  it  was  not  consistent  with  Dr.  Carrie's 
design  to  enlarge  these  remarks,  brcnise  the  subjects  which  he 
considers  are  curious,  and  his  maoiier  of  discussing  them  is 
iDter<:&ting  and  judicious. 

In  the  biographical  pait  of  the  work,  which  occupieb  the 
lemainder  of  tbe  first  volatnet  we  are  presented  whh  difierent 
narratives  of  the  life  of  Derns ;  one  written  by  himself,  cosi* 
taioed  in  a  letter  uldresscd  to  Dr.  Moore;  two  others  by  his 
brother  and  Mr.  Murdoch  *  his  teacher ^  and  i  memoir  by  n 
lady^  whom  we  baTC  reason  for  sbpposiag  to  be  Mis.DttDlop, 
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the  poet's  kmd  and  conttant  coraespondent.— From  theie  ample 
natemls,  a  highly  entertainifif^^  and  (we  believe)  in  accurate 

account  has  been  drawn.  We  learn  from  them,  that  Burns 
was  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  Ayrshire,  where  hf  frequejuly  fol- 
lowed the  plough,  and  was  celebrated  for  his  imlcfatigablc 
persevertinrc  in  the  most  laborious  exercises  of  a  hushm^iniau  ; 
that  ill  this  county,  afterward,  he  Iiimsell  became  a  iamier  :  but 
that,  having  been  unsuecetsful,  he  thought  of  trying  another  cli* 
mate,  and  of  emigrating  to  Jamaica*  when  his  purpose  was  pre^ 
▼ented  by  the  fane  which  he  derked  from  the  pubtlcation 
pf  a  volume  of  poems  at  Kilmarnock,  in  the  year  1786, 
an<t  which  determined  the  fate  of  his  future  life.  At  this 
period,  he  thus  describes  hims^ff  in  his  amusing  biographical 
epistle  to  Dr.  Moore : 

*  I  hnvc  not  the  most  distant  pretensions  to  assume  that  character 
which  the  pye-coatcd  gfuardians  of  escutcheons  call,  a  Gentleman. 
When  at  Edinburgh  last  winter,  I  got  acoiisinted  in  the  Herald's 
Office,  and  looking  through  that  granary  ot  honoors^  I  there  found 
plmost  cvCTf  naoie  of  the  kittgdoni ;  hot  for  me, 

"  Vtf  ancient  but  ignoUe  blood 
Has  crept  thro'  scoundrels  ever  since  the  l|ood«" 

Gules,  Purpnre,  Arscfit,  inc.  quite  disowned  me. 

*  Mv  father  was  ofthe  north  of  Scot!nn'!,  the  r.nii  of  a  farmer,  and 
thrown  by  early  mfsfortunes  on  the  world  at  ;  where,  after 

many  ycari»  wanderings  and  sojournings,  he  pici(.e(i  up  a  pretty  lam^ 
qnantitj  of  observatioa  and  eapericoct,  to- which  I  am  indebted  for 
most  01  my  little  pretensioos  to  wisdom. have  met  with  few  who  \ 
understood  rrm,  ihnr  manners,  nnd  their  wayjy  equa!  to  him  ;  hiit 
Stubborn,  ungiloly  uitcgritv,  and  headlong  ungevernable  irascibility, 
are  disqualifying  circumstances:  consequeotiy  I  was  born  a  very 
poor  man's  son.  For  the  fint  sis  or  seven  years  of  my  life,  my 
nther  was  gardener  to  a  worthy  gentleman  of  small  estate  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ayr.  Had  he  continued  in  that  station,  I  must 
have  marched  ofT  to  be  one  of  tlie  little  underlings  uhioiit  a  farni- 
bouse ;  but  it  v^s  his  dearest  wit^h  and  prayer  to  have  11  in  his 
power  to  keep  his  childreo  uiukr  bis  own  eye,  tiU  they  could  di|« 
esm  between  good  and  evil  %  so  with  the  assistance  of  his  <Teneroua 
master,  my  father  vrnfirrd  on  a  i^mnll  ruin  on  his  estate.  At  those 
years  1  was  by  no  mean^  a  fav,)iir:tt*  \Mih  any  hody.  I  was  a  jrood 
deal  noted  for  a  retentive  memory,  a  stubborn  sturdy  something  in 
my  disposition,  and  an  enthusiastic  idoot  piety.— I  my  Utol  piety, 
hocanse  I  was  then  but  a  cbOd.  Thoogh  it  cost  the  schoolmaster 
tnmr  thrashings,  I  made  an  excellent  Euj^lish  scholar;  and  by  the 
time  1  wa<;  ten  or  eleven  years  of  ajrf,  I  v.u  *  a  critic  In  substantives, 
Tcrbs,  ^pd  particles.,  iu  my  infant  and  boyish  day^  too,  |.  owed 
oittch  to  tn  old  woman  who  resided  in  the  family,  remarkabje  for  bcr 
Ignorance,  credulity,  and  superstition.  She  nsd,  I  suppose,  the 
laigcst  collection  in  the  country  of  tales  and  songs  conoemmg  deviU, 
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f^kottMf  &iriftt  brownies  wttdies»  wariockt,  spunkie*,  kelpien,  eUv 
candlet*  dead4igllt8,  wraithiy  ippsricioos,  cantratps,  giants,  inckanted 
towerS)  drnpons,  and  other  trumpery  This  cnhlvatcd  the  latent 
cccds  of  poetry  ;  but  had  so  strong  an  effect  on  mv  im  ijn'  nation,  that 
to  this  hour,  in  in^  nocturnal  rambles,  I  someiimea  keep  a  sharp 
look  out  in  tuspicious  places;  and  though  nobody  can  be  more 
sceptical  than  I  am  in  such  matters,  yet  it  •  f  '  n  takes  an  effort  of 
ph.iliriopliy  to  shake  off  these  Idle  terrors.  The  eailiest  composition 
that  I  recollect  taking  pleasure  in,  v,?-S  The  Vision  of  AHt-z.n,  and  a 
hymn  of  Addison's,  beginning,  How  arc  ihy  servants  blest ^  0  Loreli 
1  parttcolarly  renemb^  one  halT-stansa  which  waa  music  to  mj 
boyish  ear 

For  though  on  dreadful  whirls  we  httUg 
High-oo  the  broken  wave." — 

I  met  with  these  pieces  in  ATason's  F.n?'::f>  Colkctiony  one  of  my 
srhool-books,  Th-^  two  first  books  I  c\\:v  :cad  in  private,  and 
which  gave  nic  mure  pleasure  than  any  two  books  I  ever  read  since^ 
were  Tie  Life  of  Hmiuhaly  and  The  Hhtory  of  Sir  WWiam  WTaOact. 
Hasnibal  gave  my  young  ideas  such  a  turn,  that  I  used  to  strut  in 
rapturf'  up  irn!  dnwi  nftcr  the  rccniiiiu^  daim  and  bag*pipe»  and 
wish  myselt  tall  enong;i  ro  V  •  a  soldier  ;  while  the  r.tory  of  Wallace 
poured  a  Scottish  prejudice  into  veins,  uiuch  wili  boii  along 
there,  till  the  flood-gates  of  life  shut  m  eternal  rest.* 

That  Burns  was  eminently  possessed  of  genius,—."  that 
power  which  consicutes  a  poet;  that  quality  without  which 
judgment  is  cold«  and  knowledge  is  inert  j  that  energy  which 
coUect8»  eombines,  amplifies*  and  animated/'^his  Tolume  of 
poems  sufficiently  evinced  \  and  his  letters  incontestibly  prove 
that  his  other  intellectual  endowments  were  very  great. 
Speaking  of  himself,  he  says*  . 

<  EL-forc  leaving  my  native  country  for  ever,  T  resolved  to  pub- 
iish  my  poems,  i  weighed  my  prntlnciions  as  imparh'ally  as  was 
in  my  power;  I  thought  they  had  merit;  and  it  was  a  delicious 
idea  that  I  shooli  be  called  a  clever  fellow,  even  though  it  should 
never  reach  my  ears — a  poor  negro-driver — or  perhaps  a  victun  to 
that  inhospitable  clime,  and  gone  to  the  world  of  spirit;,!  I  can  truly 
say,  that  pauvre  ir.connu  as  I  then  was,  I  had  pretty  nearly  as  high 
an  idea  of  myself  and  of  my  works,  as  I  have  at  this  moment,  when 
the  publie  has  decided  in  their  fiivour.  It  ever  was  my  opinion* 
that  the  mistakes  aad  blunders  both  in  a  rational  and  religious  point 
nf  vic.v,  of  which  we  sec  thousands  daily  guilty,  are  owing  to  their 
ignorrince  of  themselves. — -To  know  mvscU  had  hren  all  along  my 
coo&iaot  study,  i  weighed  my»cit  alone }  I  balaacicd  myself  with 
othctv  ;  I  watched  every  means  of  information,  to  -see  how  much 
ground  I  occupied  as  a  man  and  a  poet:  I  studied  assiduously  natnre^S 
ce?ign  in  my  formation  ;  where  the  lights  and  shades  in  my  charactciT 
were  intended.  I  was  pretty  confident  my  poems  would  meet  with 
some  applause  j  but  at  the  worst,  the  roar  of  the  Atlantic  would 
dc«iitu  tne  Toicc  of  ccasnrei  and  the  oevelty  of  W^st  Indian  scenea 
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make  me  forget  neglect.  I  threw  off  six  hundred  copies,  of  friiteh 
J  liad  got  stibscnptions  for  about  three  hundred  and  fifty. — My 
vanity  was  hiehi^  gratified  by  the  reception  I  met  with  from  the 
public;  ind  be»KK«y  I  pocketed,  all  expcncts  deducted,  nearly 
twenty  pounds.'^ 

This  exammtlon  of  himself,  and  the  judgment  which  he 
was  hence  led  to  form»^  naturally  bring  to  our  recoUection  » 
mihr  tnyesdgation  of  bia  own  character  by  Mr.  Gibbon},  who 

ingenuously  remarked :  "  My  birth-day  gave  me  occasion  to 
look  a  little  into  myself,  and  consider  impartially  my  good  and 

bad  qualities.  It  appeared  to  me,  upon  tliis  enquiry,  that  my 
dmracter  was  virtuous,  incapable  of  a  base  action,  and  formed 
for  generous  ones  ;  but  that  it  was  proud,  violent,  and  dis- 
agreeable ia  society.  These  qualities,  (continued  the  his- 
torian,) I  must  endeavour  to  cultivate,  extirpate,  or  restrain, 
according;  to  their  diffiBtcnt  tendency.  Wit  I  have  none.  Mv 
imagination  is  rather  strong  than  pleasing.  My  memory  both 
capacioas  and  retentive.  Hie  shining  qualities  of  my  under'* 
standing  arc  eztenstveness^and  penetration;  but  I  want  both 
^Ickncss  and  exactness." 

The  following  account  of  the  poet's  father,  drawn  by  a  per- 
son who  knew  iilin  well,  will  probably  be  agreeable  to  ill  those 
who  feel  any  interest  in  this  subject : 

*  I  mviclt  (says  Mr.  Murdoch,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poet  and  his  brother  Gilbert)  have  altvays  considered 
Winiam  Burnt  as  by  far  the  best  of  the  human  race  that  ever  1  had 

the  pleasore  of  being  acquainted  witli — and  many  a  worthy  character  * 
f  have  known.    I  can  chfcrfully  Join  with  Robert  ia  the  last  line  of 
bis  epitaph,  (borrowed  from  Goldsmith) 

*•  And  ev'n  hia  failings  lean'd  to  virtue's  side.** 

'  He  was  an  excellent  husband,  if  I  may  jud^e  from  hh  assiduous 
attention  to  the  ease  and  comfort  of  bis  worthy  partner ;  and  from 
licr  affectionate  behaviour  to  him,  as  well  as  her  unwearied  attention 
to  the  duties  of  a  mother. 

*  He  was  a  tender  and  affectionate  father;  he  took  pleasure  in 
leading  his  children  in  the  path  of  virtue ;  not  in  driving  them,  .is 
some  parents  do,  to  the  perfonrtancc  of  duties  to  which  they  them- 
fldves  are  averse.  He  took  care  to  find  fault  but  very  seldom ;  and 
therefore  when  he  did  rebuke,  he  was  listened  to  with  a  kind  of  re< 
Tcrcntial  awe.  A  Icolc  of  i!isapprobati<jn  was  felt ;  a  n-proof  was 
severely  so  ;  and  a  stripe  with  the  taw7^^  even  on  the  rkirt  of  the 
coat,  gave  heart  felt  pain,  produced  a  loud  lamentation,  and  brought 

'  forth  a  flood  of  tears. 

*  He  had  the  art  of  gaining  the  esteem  and,gat>d-willof  thotethat 
vecre  labourers  under  him.    T  think  I  never  raw  him  angry  but 
twice;  the  one  time  it  was  wiih  the  foreman  of  the  band,  for  not 
reaping"  the  field  as  he  was  desired  ;  and  the  other  time  it  was  _ 
with  an  old  ouin  for  using  smutty  iauendos  and  douife  eiiiendrA; 
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tWerc*  every  foul-mouih*d  old  man  to  receive  a  seasonable  check  la 
this  war,  it  would  be  to  thr  advantaj^c  of  the  rising  g^ieration.  As 
lic  was  at  no  time  overhearing  to  inferiors,  he  was  equally  incapable 
of  that  passive,  pitiful,  paltry  spirit,  that  induce!  tome  people  to 
SoMMg  and  Mnf  in  the  pneacnce  of  «  great  nnn.  He  always 
treated  tupenon^with  a  becoming  respect;  but  he  never  gave  the ^ 
smaUest  cncouraj^emrnt  to  ari  tocratical  arrogance.  But  I  must 
not  pretend  to  give  you  a  description  of  all  the  manly  qualities,  the 
rational  .and  C.hriatian  virtuet,  of^ the  venerable  WiHiam  Burns.  Time 
would  fail  me.  I  than  only  addt  that  he  ctTcfnUy  praetiaed  eveiy 
known  duty,  and  avoided  every  thinif  that  was  cniuitu** 

We  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  pfescnting  to  our 
leidcrs  the  sketch  which  Dr.  Currie  has  pourtrayed  of  this 
northern  Bard ;  indeed,  we  think  that  we  never  met  with  ft 
more  interesting  picture  than  that  which  the  following  passage 

fumishts  : 

*  UnJcr  the  liurt^M:"  roof  of  his  parents,  it  appeaf^  indeed  t!int  our 
poet  had  great  advantages;  but  his  oppoitunilies  of  information  at 
schooU  were  more  limited  as  to  timr,  than  they  usually  are  among 
his  countrymen,  in  his  condition  qF  I'fc  ;  and  the  acquisitioot  Which 
he  made,  and  the  poetical  talent  which  he  erverud,  under  the  pressune 
of  early  and  incessant  toil,  and  of  inferior,  and  perhaps  scanty  nutrJ- 
nicnt,  testi^  at  once  the  extraordinary  force  and  activity  of  his 
mind.  In  hts  fiame  of  body  he  rote  neariy  to  five  feet  tea  inches, 
and  assumed  the  proportions  that  indicate  agility  as  well  as  Strength* 
In  the  various  labours  of  the  farm  he  excelled  all  his  competitors. 
Gilbert  Burns  declare'?,  tl  r.t  in  mowing,  the  ertcrci^e  that  tries  all  the 
muscles  most  severely,  Robert  was  the  only  man  that,  at  the  end  of 

9  Mnimer's  day,  lie  was  ever  oUtged  tb  acknowledge  as  his  master. 
But  though  our  poet  gave  the  powers  of  his  body  to  the  laboursof  the 
farm,  he  refused  to  bestow  on  them  his  thoughts  or  his  cares.  While  the 
plough- share  under  hh  j:^'i!danre  pa^^ed  tTitough  the  sward,  or  the 

fral^  Itii  Uiidcr  liie  ecp  ot  his  scythc,  he  was  humming  the  song-s  of 
is  country,  musing  on  the  deeds  of  ancient  valour,  or  wrapt  in  the 
iUusionsof  fancy,  as  her  inchantmentsroae  on  bisview.  Happily,  the 
Sunday  is  yet  a  sabbath,  on  bich  man  and  beast  rett  ffom  their 
labours.  On  this  day,  therefore.  Burns  could  indulge  In  a  frcir  in- 
tercourse with  the  ciiarms  of  nature.  It  was  his  delight  to  war.dcr 
i^lon^  on  the  banks  of  the  Avr,  whose  stream  is  ik>w  immortal,  and  to 
listen  to  the  song  of  the  black-bird,  at  the  close  of  the  summer's  day. 
But  still  greater  was  his  pleasure,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  in. walking 
on  the  sheltered  side  of  a  wood,  in  a  cloudy  winter  day,  and  hearing" 
tlie  storm  rave  among  the  trees ;  and  more  elevated  still  his  delight, 

10  ascend  some*  eminence  during  the  agitations  of  nature,  to  stride 
abog  its  summit*  while  the  it^tning  flashed  around  him,  and  amidst 
the  bowlings  of  the  tempest  to  ftpostrophi/e  the  spirit  of  the  storm. 
«Such  situations  he  declares  mobi  favourable  to  devotion — "  R::pt  in 
<yithu8iasra,  I  seem  to  ascend  towards  Hun  tuho  'walks  on  the  numgs  of 
the  nvindV*  If  othei* proofs  were  wanting  of  the  character  of  hi:;  genius, 
tbtt  ought  detcnain^  it.   The  heart     the  poet  is  peculiar  ly  awake 

to 
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to  ctery  i*mpre?«ron  of  beauty  and  sublimity :  but  with  the  liig^Mf 
Ol4crs  oi  pjLt^  ,        beaunfnl  is  less  attractive  tfjan  ihc  sublime. 

*  The  gaict)  (It  many  ul  i3uni5'8  writiugs,  aud  the  lively  aad  erca 
dwcrful  coktun-  g  with  which  he  has  ponnnycd  hi*  owo  diaiactcrf 
lux  Jead  aome  persons  to  suppose,  that  the  mdancholy  which  ho^ 
over  him  towards  the  end  of  h'^  d^v?,  w?s  not  an  original  part  of  his 
CODfctltiM'on.  It  ib  not  to  be  dauDtcd  mdcrd,  that  this  melancholy 
acquiied  a  darker  hue  in  the  progrcas  of  hi»  hfc}  but  independcu:  of 
hit  own^and  of  hit  hrathcKs  tcttimony,  crideDce  it  to  be  fouod  amui.^ 
hit  papers,  that  he  wat  tttbject  very  early  to  thote  depressions  of 
mind,  whicH  are  perhaps  not  wholly  separable  from  the  bcaubthtj  of 
|jeniu=:,  bnt  which  in  him  arose  to  an  uncD-nnr.oii  dc^er.* 

To  the  delineations  of  the  poet  by  iiinij»c;lf,  by  bis  brollier, 
and  by  his  tutor,  Dr.  Currie  has  made  some  additions  f  which 
he  conceived  necessary,  in  *  order  that  the  reader  may  sec  liia 
cbaract^  in  its  various  aspects,  atid  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  fofming  a  just  notion  of  the  variety,  as  well  as  of  the  power 
of  his  original  genius.'^The  earlier  period  of  a  life»  which 
was  not  extended  to  a  fortieth  year,  it  here  the  most  fully  con- 
sidered, because  it  is  the  least  known  {  and  on  this  period  we 
dwell  with  the  greater  pie:  ^ure,  because  it  prestfnts  to  our 
contemplation  pcnius  s.urnuHiiitini;  dilhculties.  That  part  of 
the  narrative,  which  represents  Burns  at  Ldinburch  and  Dum- 
fries, cannot  be  read  without  deep  regret,  because  it  intro- 
duces to  our  observation  genius  yielding  to  temptations  of  a 
inistial  and  degrading  nature«  and  at  length  falling  4  complete 
victioi  to  their  pernicious  tn'ftueoce* 

In  a  future  article,  we  propose  to  attend  poor  Bums  toEdin* 
burgh,  and  to  state  to  our  readers  the  manner  in  whidi  he 
passed  his  time  at  the  Scottish  metropolis,  and  afterward  at 
Dumfries,  ^  «2 

IT 9  be  atnttnued.l  P*M\s 


Art.  IX.  j1  Calm  Invetti^oHott  of  the  CirCimugMeet  tint  have  led  ## 
the  present  Scarcity  nf  Orn'm  in  Britain:  Bugpesting  the  Means  of 
alleviating  that  Evd,  and  of  preventing  the  Recurrence  of  suck 
a  calamity  in  future,  liy  James  Anderson,  LI«.  D.  F.  R.  S. 
F.S.  A.£.  9cc  &c.  (Written  December  ttoo.)  Svo.  pp.  94. 
as.  6d.  Cumning.  i8oi. 

1M  reviewing  Dr«  Anderson's  correspondence  with  the  late 
General  Washington  *,  we  were  convinced  that  this  ex^ 
perienced  writer  saw  farther  than  most  men  into  the  eausct  of 
the  calamity,  under  which  ot  late  we  have  so  repeatedl]f 
laboured.  Availing  ourselves,  therefore,  of  the  Doctor's  promise 

*  fc)cc  Ktv.  fur  ijcpicmbtr  iait,  vyl.  xxxiii. 
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to  pursue  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  we  urged  lum  io 
its  speedy  fulfilment }  and  we  ventured  to  assure  him  of 
tbat  ftttCDtioo  'from  the  publie»  to  which  the  nature  of  the 
■erricc,  bis  practical  knowlege  of  agriculture^  and  his  prior 
laboan»  furnished  such  strong  claims.— The  important  object 
of  the  present  pamphlet  is  to  shew  how  Great  Britain  may  be 
made  to  produce  grain  equal  to  the  consumption  of  its  inha- 
bitants ;  one  only  of  a  scries  oi  measures  tor  th.it  purpose, 
but  that  one  (act:ording  to  ihf  author)  by  far  the  most  ellic  - 
cious,  being  here  discussed,  ii  he  meets  with  encouragement, 
he  promises  to  consider  the  rest  in  due  course.  Wc  shall  allot 
more  thap  usual  space  to  bis  argumentSf  though  we  maj  not 
entirely  coincide  with  him  in  opinion. 

In  the  commencement  of  his  remarks,  Dr.  Anderson  judi- 
ciously combats  the  notion  rashly  adopted  fay  many,  that  Brt* 
tain  is  incapable  of  furnishing  produce  sufficient  for  its  popu* 
lation  ;  nnci  lie  maintains  that,  as  our  inclosed  fields  are  far 
from  being  cultivated  to  their  utmost  extent,  and  as  there  is 
nnch  hind  uninclosed  and  neglected  which  is  cnpable  ol  being 
rcuclcrcii  pruciuctivtf,  this  islapd  is  fully  competent  to  its  owu 
support,  without  depending  on  importations  from  foreign 
coumricsi  '  0 

Those  who  consider  an  increasing  population  as  the  cause  of 
our  present  difTiculties,  and  who  rely  on  tb*!  late  law  as  a  mode 
of  ascertaining  its  extent,  will  here  find  that  the  former  notion 
appears  to  be  erroneous,  and  that  the  latter  expectation  rests 
on  precarious  and  illusory  support.  The  author's  observa* 
tions  on  tlu-se  priins  furni>h  a  very  able  specimen  of  criticism. 
Egypt,  Caidiagc,  Rome,  and  Sicily,  in  the  dayti  o£  their  greatest 

population9  did  not  import  com :  but|  in  each  of  them,  importa- 
tion  comment  with  iu  decline.  Those  countries^  as  well 
as  Greece  and  Palestine,  were  much  more  populous  in  pro- 
portion than  Great  Britain,  yet  they  grew  corn  suificitnt  for  their 
own  consumption.  Indeed,  the  doctrine  that  insufficient  pro- 
duce is  the  insep;ir.iblc  concomitant  of  dn-limti^^  and  not  of 
an  increasing  popuLstion,  is  incontrovertibly  pvuvtd  by  tlic 
antient  and  modern  histories  of  the  above  meauoi  cti  t,raics, 
and  by  a  comparison  of  the  recent  and  more  remote  periods 
of  the  history  of  modem  Europe.  Scarcity  and  famine  visited 
Britaiuy  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  continent*  far  more  fre- 
quently in  earlj  times,  when  they  were  thinly  inhabited,  than 
of  late,  when  the  population  has  been  incomparably  greater. 
Spain,  when  it  boasted  of  twtnty>four  millions  of  inhabitants, 
wanted  nothing ;  now  it  contains  only  eight  millions,  and  it 
is  less  plentifully  supplied  than  any  of  the  adjoining  states. 
Flanders  and  Mijan,  lately  the  most  crowded  districts  in 

Europe, 
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Europe,  were  the  most  abundanily  supplied j — and  the  pfrlod  of 
the  greatest  plenty  in  our  own  dountry  was  when  the  increase 
of  .its  population  was  most  indtsputabie,  naroelf  from  1700 
to^  1750.  Dr.  A»  controverts,  with  much  force»  the  posttioit 
that  population  has  been  nr  re  on  the  increase  dtfring  the  last ' 
fHan  in  the  preceding  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  i  and  he 
etiumerates  manycircumstmces  faTourable  to  this  augmentatioa 
m  the  former  period,  which  did  not  exist  in  the  latter. 

•  1  hnve  no  hesitation,  (observes  the  Docior,)  in  saying,  uneqot* 
Tocally,  ihnt  the  whole  facth,  brought  under  view  in  the  accom- 
jpanyiug  tabic,  however  contradictory  they  tire  in  appearance,  may  be  • 
AxAj  mccdiitited  for,  lolely  by  adtertinj^  to  the  changes  that  have 
taken  phee  respecting  the  corn-lawi  within  the  period  to  which  thef 
icfer.  Ldt  me  not  be  understood  to  say,  that  no  other  causes  liavc 
contributed  to  augment  or  diminish  ihe  amount  of  the  <*ffect  that  the 
corn  laws  alone  liave  produced.  I  know  that  other  causes  have  had 
an  indiiencey  and  a  powerful  influence  too,  in  co-operating  with 
these:  but  those  other  causes  operating  alone  would  nave  produced 
other  phenomena  than  the  table  exhibits,  and  no  other  cause  but  the 
corn-laws  could  have  occasioned  these  phenomena.  I  shr.ll  proceed 
then,  in  the  first  place,  to  exau^inc  the  etfccts  of  the  coni-laws  on 

,  the  price  of  com;  and  the  general  productiveuesa  of  this  country  ; 
^  and  then  advert  to  other  circmnstanon  that  have  co-operated*  to 
'  aogment  these  effects.* 

After  having  paid  a  just  trihote  to  the  merit  of  Dr*  A.Smithls 
_    work  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations  as  a  whole,  and  adverted  to 
the  observations  m^dc  by  that  celebrated  writer  on  the  subject 
of  the  corn  laws }  the  prestnjt  author  says : 

*  TheKt,  I  shoidd  have  passed  over,  as  indications  only  of  one  of 

those  natural  weaknesses  to  which  the  greatest  of  men  must  ever 
be  subjected,  while  they  continue  in  this  imperfect  state  of  exist- 
ence ;  had  I  not  been  aware  of  the  evil  conse<^uences  that  must 
result  to  the  community  at  large  if  these  notions  sliould  ever  get 
SDch  firm  hold  of  the  minds  of  young  men  of  superior  station  as  to 
comet  in  time,  to  be  acted  upon  as  sound  principles  in  legislation. 
Being  aware  of  th?*;  at  the  time  I  re-d  that  work,  I  thongrit  it  my 
duty  to  counteract  it^  influence,  as  much  as  it  was  in  my  power, 
by  a  careful  consideration  of  each  particular,  accompanied  with  a . 
icftttation  of  it.  These  remarks  occur  iit  a  work  that  I  was  wri(> 
ing  at  the  time,  and  which  was  published,  in  the  year  1777,  under 
the  title  of  Obsrrvntions  on  the  Meant  nf  excitin^i  a  Spirit  of  nalioTUj! 
Industryy  chirjiy  as  appricable  to  Scotimd.  A  juvenile  performance, 
that  has  had  very  little  sale,  and  attracted  very  little  notice.  The 
principles  that  are  laid  down  in  these  observations,  however,  (see 
P.S.  to  Leito-  XII.)  on  this  ^u^>icct  at  least,  I  think  I  may  now 
take  upon  rrr  to  say,  arc  e<ta}>Ii-lu'<I  incontrovertibly ;  not  only 
because  no  one  has  yet  attem|'tod  to  refute  them,  rot  even  Dr. 
Soulh  himself,  (to  whom  a  copy  of  the  wuik  w     acuL  a»  &uun  as 
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it  w.ij  published,)  though  he  told  our  common  friend  Dr.  CuUcn, 
immediately  after  he  re^d  tt»  that  he  thought  tt  required  an  anawer, 
which  he  intended  to  gWc  it ;  and  he  did,  to  my  knowledg'-,  take 
measures  to  ascertain  snmc  fact"?  with  that  view;  but,  upon  matnrcr 
conddcntion,  it  would  seem,  he  reIioquti»hcd  the  design.' 

He  farther  adds ; 

*  In  oppo«;ft?on  to  Dr.  Smit]i*3  doctrincj  of  a  free  trade,  I  en*' 
ilfuvdurcd  to  prove,  by  the  closest  chain  of  rcasuninj^  that  I  was 
able  to  discover,  that  a  well-regulated  and  c^'icnt  bounty  on  the 
exportation,  and  duty,  on  importation  of  com,  roast  have  a  neceaaary 
and  continual  tendency.  First,  to  moderate  the  average  price  of 
corn,  so  as  to  make  it,  upon  the  whole,  lower  than  it  could  possibly 
have  been  without  it  ;  Sfcomllv^  to  encourage  the  production  of  comf 
so  as  necc&sarily  to  augmcni  the  quauiiiy  in  the  hozne^market,  and 
thus  preclude  the  danger  of  audi  a  scarcity  at  any  time  occortaa^ 
as  to  occasion  the  <;mallesc  dread  of  any  thing  approaching  to  a 
famlue  :  aod,  T/>.';v///,  what  f  consider  as,  if  possible,  a  still  hi^rher 
benctit  to  the  state  than  the  former,  it  would  have  the  hrippicst  and 
the  Diost  power! ul  tendency  to  prevent  those  liuctuatiuus  in  the 
prices  of  com,  which  is  of  aJl  political  evils  that  I  know  the  mosfe 
dcstruetite,  because  it  produces  such  a  demng^UMrnt  in  the  internal 
economy  of  a  stntr,  and  such  a  tmin  of  moral  and  political  evilsj 
as  a  volume  would  nut  be  sufiicit  ;it  to  detail. — —From  these  three 
consiJcrations  alone,  selling  a^idc  its  innumerably  bcnciktul  eticcta 
on  the  populatron,  industry,  manufactures,  pommerce,  national 
wealth,  public  tranquillity,  and  augmentation  of  revenue,  I  con- 
ten. Id,  lint  it  wa^  n  mca'^ure  fraujrlit  with  roulti[il!ed  a  UamagCS, 
and  ibi!  !*  .""jlt!  he  r.lhiti:! m^i!  rrif^rfj^tt  rnfhn'j'r^n:;  f':-:  ivdfi.  r  vf  the 
^fojJc^  and  iOL'  vcvy  i.^uuncc  (J  this  L^:  _djniy  as  a:i  ,:iJ.^i!uL:U  nation* 

•  Wc  deem  it  necessary  to  lay  bcfoie  our  readers  the  follow- 
ing lo!i^  r\trr?rt,  as  it  will  put  them  in  poss  -^-ston  of  the 
author's  views  of  the  IntcrcLting  ;i>ubiect  whicii  he  dlscn«:^es  : 

*  I  do  not  mean  at  tl\c  ;i resent  time  to  recur  to  the  arguments 
which  I  then  used  with  a  view  to  establish  these  positions  ;  they 
have  been  already  detailed,  and  are  within  the  resich  of  those  who 

'  have  a  cnriosity  for  stub  inquiries:  nor  do  I  take  any  merit  to  my** 
self,  as  having  made  that  discovery.  T!ic  truth  t  f  these  position': 
had  been  recogni/.cd  by  ihou'^and^  h)ng  before  1  wa-j  b{;rn,  and  will 
be  recognized  by  millions  akcr  I  j^hall  be  in  my  grave.  I  am  only 
proud  to  enlist  myself  as  an  humble  coadjutor  of  a  band  of  patrietSy 
who  for  public  spirit  and  sol-Jttv  (if  jungirfent,  have  long  received 
the  tribute  of  applause  to  wliich  they  were  so  justly  entitled.  At 
this  time  I  shall  content  myself,  for  a  proof  of  the  po'-:t:toiv ,  with 
a  bare  recurrence  to  facts  v.hich  now  stare  us  in  the  fa*; e,  and  ?pcak 
a  language  infinitely  more  forcible  than  words  can  ever  be  made  to 
do.  Co.iid  1  convince  iny«elf,  that  my  humble  influence  could  ha*c 
weight  sufTicieni  to  make  ihesi;  facts  be  examined  by  tliOL.^  persons 
who  al(Mje  have  it  in  their  power  to  ;v.tj'1  :?ieinselvcs  oi  t!  em,  with 
that"  sciutini/ing  attention  that  the  itupoitancc  ©f  the  qUasicn 
.   Rev.  Ma&ch,  t8ot.  U  . 
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calls  for,  1  &hould  be  ntufied,  nothing  doubtful  of  the  cootr- 
qucnce :  It  it  not  f«fatatio|i  that  1  dreaid»  hat 

'  The  prices  of  com  had  bceo  ao  varitblc  in  BnMiu,  during  the 
vpfiole  of  the  former  century,  ai;d  in  general  so  hi^h,  that  the  attention 
cf  the  legislature  had  been  frequently  called  towards  that  subi^ct  ^ 
and  various  attempts  had  been  made  to  revive  agriculture*  with  a 
view  to  moderate  these  evils,  by  encouraging  the  exportition  md 
checking  the  import? tioQ  of  corn  :  but  in  these  incipient  efforts  th€. 
principles  of  legislation  were  so  imperfectly  understood,  as  always  tO 

counteracted  by  the  more  powerful  prcponderancy  of  reventu  con- 
siderations.   Towards  the  end  of  the  centuiy,  however,  the  prices 
«f  com  had  htm  miHbnnly  id  high     and  on  some  occasions  to  op« 
yressive,  as  to  niducc  the  truly  pairiuiic  and  tudiciotit  ndminutratUNi- 
under  Wittiam  and  Mary,  immtdiatcty  after  the  Revolution,  to  apply 
their  minds  senously,  and  in  goorf  farnest,  to  discover  some  mean* 
By  which  that  evH  might  be  ettcctualiy  obviated  in  future.    On  that 
«octston  the  capacious  minds  of  these  great  men  formed  the  eraad 
^s  of  moderating  the  price  of  grain  by  teeming  to  raise  it.  They 
considered  the  production  of  com  as  a  manufacture,  in  the  same  light 
at  the  fabrieating  of  a  yard  of  broad  cloth ;  witli  thi?  difference, 
lliat  the  first  was  an  article  of  indispensable  necessity,  the  other  not  ^ 
and  therefore  they  wisely  judged,  that  since  experience  had  long 
denomtiMtd  thn^  no  tnducenwnt  could  prove  so  cffectutl  to  en* 
comcfr  other  manufactures,  z5  that  of  insuring  mdy'takt  at  •  bm 
|>rice,  to  indemnify  the  undertakers  for  their  labour  and  expenditure 
•pon  them,  so,,  in  like  mannei,  they  perceived  that  the  production 
of  corn  could  in  no-  other  wa^  be  effectually  promoted.    They  had 
tt  the  tsunc  twie  the  penetnttioo  to  ice»  that  as  tcatont  mast  tmr 
ht  wiable,  so  as  to  oocanon  »  much  ^ater  <|iiaatity  of  eoia  fa^ 
Be  produced  with  tlie  same  exertions  of  nidubtry  in  one  year  than  m 
another,  they  could  in  no  way  so  easily  insure  abundance  to  people 
at  home,  when  the  crop  became  delicicnl,  as  by  freeing  farmers  from 
aH  dread  of  rearing  more  com  tn  a  good  year,  than  could  be  con* 
aumed  by  the  iuhabicanta.  They  aUo  foresaw,,  that  if  no  mcanr 
eonld  be  devised  for  finding  a  marVct  for  that  surjjlus  produced  in^ 
a  c^fuxl  vf  ar  at  a  rcas>onable  rate,  liic  prices  m;»bt  then  fall  so  low 
as  lu  ruin  ilic  lurmers,,  or  oblige  them  to  abandon  the  culture  of 
^otHy  aad  to  turb'  the  land  to  some  other  use  \  to  that  scaiclty  aad 
high  prices  must  frequently  recur  as  formerly.    From  all  these  con- 
siuerations  con^bincd,  th'.-y  n<!fiptcd  tlie  mnpnaTiimous  resolution  of 
^f-ranting  a  certain  houttly  upon  the  exportation  of  corn  when  the 
crops  weie  so  abundant  as  to  make  the  price  fall  below  iiuch  a  rate 
as  they  eoneemd  was  necessary  to  lodemaify  the  farmer  for  his 
pence  and  trouble,  so  itt  iost  to  enable  them  to  And  a  market  for  lb 
then  m  places  :ibroad  :^And>  with  a  view  at  the  r.time  time  to  prc- 
>ont  ,1  competition  of  foreigners  in  our  home  market  wlsen  //w  might 
chance  tc>  have  dn  uiujsaily  abundant  crop,  aad  to  guard  ai  ihc  saiac 

•  ♦  Tlie  average  price  of  wheat  for  fifty  years  before  the  year 
^700,  was  3/-  cs,  1 per  quarter  i.  its  average  price  bdoie  1650^ 
was  6/,  8*.  loi.'      '  • 
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t^e  ag;n'fl5t  the  macJimtttions  of  corn  dca!en?,  who  mij^ht,  for  cer- 
tain puiposes,  occasionally  jutroducc  a  great  deal  of  toreiga  corA 
into  the  borne  markei,  &o  ai  to  lower  the  price  of  a  moderate  crop 
la  firitain,  bcbw  its  tatriiwic  valuer  tbey  imposed  oertain  duties  on 
torn  importedt  which  rote  or  fdl  In  proporti  jn  to  the  selling  pnce  at 
the  time  in  our  own  market,  as  protecting  duties  ;  ain^ing,  by  these 
reguiatio<i8,  as  much  as  possible  to  preserve  an  equality  aod  modera^ 
tion  of  price  at  all  umea  in  the  home  market. 

*  Such  were  the  pnilctplet  of  th«  cdebrtted  com  kir,  which  war 
first  enacted  in  the  year  i68S»  and  finally  completed  anno  1 700* 
which  has  since  that  time  attracted  the  notice  and  obtained  the 
highest  culogi'^ms  oi  all  the  nations  of  Europe  ;  and,  with  very  fe\r 
txceptionsy  of  every  thinking  individual  who  has  coQSidered  the  sub* 
jeet.  '  At  a  pfos^teihe  fegiuation,  I  connder  k  one  of  die  highest 
exertions  of  human  wisdom;  for  the  benefic&d  teodendct  that  Dave 
resulted  from  it  in  practice,  and  to  which  we  can  now  refer  as  facts 
to  inform  our  judgment,  could  br  only  contemptatcd  by  the  dcioien 
of  that  law,  as  plausible  probabilities.' 

Dn  Antlerson  here  introduces  the  mention  of  Mr.  Dirom's 
tiHjutry  into  the  corn  laws  ;  a  work  which  we  recommended  in 
our  20th  vol.     S.  p.  389  and  which  the  Doctor  here  praisea 
'in  very  high  terms.    He  then  pxoceedt : 

*  The  com  h\v  of  1688  (which  prav«  a  bounty  on  exportation,  and 
imposed  a  duty  ou  importation,}  was  suspended  in  the  year  1757, 
since  which  period  it  lus  never  been  suffered  to  operate  freely  ;  and 
fioee  the  jear  1773  it  has  b<!eo  altered  and  virtually  repealed.  (I 
do  not  forget  the  law  of  1791.)  This*  I  say,  is  the  fact  i  and  I 
do  not  choose  at  the  prej^ent  time  to  embarrass  it  by  collateral  con- 
siderationa.  I  only  desire  the  reader  to  look  at  the  table,  and  draw 
the  obrious  inferences*    He  must  there  observe,  that  after  the  year 

^tjSO  the  amount  of  our  export*  b^n  to  dedioe  i  Buty  as  the  e&cts 
ot  laws  of  this  sort  cannot  be  instantly  prodnced,  the  quantity  of 
exports,  though  reduced,  still  continued  to  exceed  the  import'?  i:i:til 
the  year  1770;  after  which  period  our  average  imports  have  ex- 
ceeded our  cxpovis,  and  these  liave  gone  on.  in  a  progres«ion  more 
ffcgttlar  than  in  a  cast  of  this  sort  could  well  be  expected*  till  th^ 
{MVient  hour*  when  they  amount  to  the  amazing  quantity  of 
^,939,P29  quarters;  to  which  if  we  add  1,667,140  quarters,  (the 
1j  ihcice  of  imports  in  the  year  1750)  it  glvci  5,605,969  quarter*;  as 
a  Uehcieacy  in  the  produce  rtii/iuj  the  con!4uniptiun  oi  thi^;  cuuulry. 
that  has  taken  place  between  the  years  1 7  50  and  1 800 !  No  man  wul 
pretend  to  say,  that  this  variation  can  have  rciiulted  cither  from  the 
change  of  climate,  or  from  the  increase  of  the  people  (which  last  I 
shall  consider  more  fully  in  future)  ;  nor  is  it,  1  think,  possiljle  for 
any  candid  mind,  from  tlu^  view  of  factii,  tu  etitertain  a  duubt 
.that  the  change  is  to  be  attributed  solely  and  entirely  to  the  van* 
tioat  that  hate  been  made  in  the  corn  laws,  though  that  amount  of 
the  dcfiriency,  as  I  have  repeatedly  staled,  ha.s  doubtless  bec9 
augmented  by  the  agency  of  otl^er  cruses  co-operating  with  it. 
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•  It  liciucr  thus  clearly  established,  tliat  the  alarming  change  m  the 
state  of  this  country,  which  has  been  iak.cn  notice  of  by  hO  many 
writera  of  late,  that  of  hiding  become  a  great  importing  cotintry  > 
In  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  our  own  people,  instead  of  a  great 
exporting  country,  as  it  wa*  fifty  years  ago,  is  to  be  entirely  attn* 
buted  to  the  changes  that  have  taken  plac?  \w  our  corn  laws }  and 
that  now,  in  fact,  being  brougiit  back,  from  that  cause,  to  the 
same  sort  of  distress  that  our  ancestors  experienced  before  this  cen- 
tury,  wc  must  not  be  surprised  at  experiencing  an  average  rise  and 
frequent  fluctuatipD  of  price  of  this  aTtic]e>  similar  to  what  ther 
did.* 

Some  persons  have  thought  that  the  high  price  of  corn  v.'ill 

itself  op-ratf  ns  a  remedy  for  the  evils  which  wc  now  feel  : 
but  Dr.  A iidcrsoii examines  tiiift  opinion^^  and  &hew&  that  it  it 

Crroricoua. 

•  T liC  Doctor  next  subjoins  a  list  of  quotations  from  eminent 
foreign  authors,  in  favour  of  the  corn  laws  of  the  last  century^ 
which  were  repealed  in  1773* — From  his  comparison  of  the 
old  and  new  corn  laws,  we  make  the  following  extracts: 

•  The  principle  of  the  act  of  i6S8  was,  on  the  one  hand,  to  prc- 
Yent  the  introduction  of  foreign  corn  into  this  country  when  the 
price  w^9  al  or  below  the  rate  at  which  it  was  sujipooed  the  British 
Fariner  could  afford  to  r;r\\^<^  ii  to  ntarkcl  In  ad  (inlinary  year;  thus 
to  prevent  :t  Hfdr'nition  of  n^arVet,  nud  an  inadequate  price  tb.:it 
might  discourage  trie  tarmcr  from  applying  himself  steadily  to  liie 
prodaction  of  corn :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  afford  such  a  bounty 
on  the  exportation  of  corn  m  years  of  plenty,  ;i ;  should  enable  OUT 
mercl'.ants  to  find  a  inarkct  in  forfiiTu  countiiej  for  the  suiplus  pto- 
duce  that  nnibt  then  he  to  spare,  v'.  ithoiit  deprc. sitiff  t''--  prices  to  a 
pernicious  degree,  it  \va3  expected  from  these  two  precautions, 
that  the  Britith  farmer  would  be  induced  to  push  with  spirit  htt 
exertions  in  rearuig  corn,  so  to  produce  in  an  ordtnsry'  )ear, 
more  corn  th:tn  would  be  sufficient  for  otir  own  consumption  ;  in 
consequei.c-.-  of  w  In'cfi,  the  deficiency  that  n  ust  ever  he  experienced 
in  bad  scahour,  n.ight  be  made  up,  not  so  much  by  stinting  ourselves 
of  necessary  food,  as  by  diminishtn^  the  exportation  of  tne  porti<Mi 
of  grain  that  had  hLc:;  rai:  cd  for  tliat  j  urpose.  In  this  way  it  was 
concluded,  that  by  saving  freight,  and  risk,  and  merchants  profit, 
we  should  be  ubif,  not  only  to  be  better  supplied  with  corn  in  tlad 
seasons,  but  at  a  cheaper  rate  also,  on  an  average  of  years,  than  if 
we  had  been  obliged  to  resort  for  »  supply  at  these  timet  to  fbreiga 
iiations,  which  might,  perhaps,  be  then  in  want  of  com  as  well  as 
ourselves.  Never,  1  think,  was  there  a  prospective  idea  entertained 
bv  rr.en,  more  enlightened,  more  judicious,  or  more  humatie,  than 
tfiis  was.  The  ehVct  uf  this.  law,  as  lon^  as  it  nas  suffered  to  ope- 
tate,  it  has  been  already  shown  by  undeniable  facts,  perfectly  proved 
the  wisdom  of  the  measure;  and  the  facts  stated  in  the  Table  |lro- 
nonnce  an  eulogium  upon  the  contrivers  c»f  it  much  higher  than  any 
hnman  eloquence  couhl  do/o— 
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*  By  the  law  of  l688t  a  bounty  of  5/.  was  granted  for  wry 

quarter  of  wheat  exported,  when  the  price  was  at  or  under  48/.  per 
quarter  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  it  were  to  be  rated  at  the  same  price  i» 
1775,  the  same  sums  would  have  been  7^.  6J,  of  bounty  and  72X. 
the  rate  at  or  below  which  the  bduntj^  couhl  be  demanded  ;  which  ia 
admttttng  a  depression  in  the  value  of  these  sums,  respectively,  in  the 
ratio  of  two  to  three :  all  the  other  sumi  stated  in  the  table  ImIow 
are  converted  after  the  r.irr.c  nmnncr. 

*  From  this  short  statement,  the  difference  will  be  very  apparent, 
and  the  cousequent  effect  upon  tlie  farmer  instantly  recogiiis.cd.  By 
the  first  law,  com  was  allowed  to  be  exported,  and  a  bounty  of 
7j.  6d.  paid  upon  every  quarter  of  wheat  whenever  the  price  fell  so 
low  as  3/.  12/.  per  ruarter.  By  the  la:>t,  no  bounty  was  granted 
till  the  price  fell  to  2/.  4/.  which  js  a  difference  of  i/.  8/.  in  tl>c 
price;  and  even  then  the  bounty  was  onl)  ex.  That  makes  a  dif- 
ference on  the  whole  upon  each  quatter  of  wheat  of  no  less  than 
iL  lOf.  ^» 

*  Again  :  By  the  law  of  1688,  there  was  pnyab!r  on  importatioii 
a  duty  of  1/.  4^.  upon  every  quarter  when  the  price  did  not  exceed 
3/.  1 9/.  3J.  fsay  4/.)  ;  when  the  price  was  above  that»  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 61.  tne  duty  payable  was  lit,  for  each  quarter.  When  thr 
{rice  was  above  61.  the  duty  was  only  8/. 

*  By  the  law  of  1773,  importat u?n  wa*?  allowed  whenever  the 
^rice  of  wheat  exceeded  2/.  4^.  upon  paying  a  duty  of  td,  only 
per  quui  ter. 

■  By  the  old  law,  ilotir  could  not  be  imported  at  any  price  % 

by  the  new,  it  may  always  be  imported  on  paying  2^.  ptfr  cwt> 

*  Tims  it  appears,  tli.tt  the  spirit  of  the  old  law  w?.s  to  prevent 
Importution  iH  much  as  possible,  and  to  promote  exportation;  and 
it  effected  the  Uc?ired  purpose. 

*  The  spirit  of  the  new  law  is  calculated  to  promote  importation 
as  much  as  possible,  and  annihilate  exportation ;  and  it  also  haa 
elTected  the  purpose  intended. 

*  What  consequences  have  resulted  from  effecting  these  X^o  pur- 
poses ? 

*  By  the  operation  of  the  old  law,  the  prices  in  the  home  market 
were  reduced  to  the  course  of  fifty  years,  to  the  consumers  in  the 

home  market,  from  3/.  tn  i/.  ijj.  CJ,  per  quarter: 

*  Ry  l!ic  operations  c  f  the  new  luW,  tUc  prices  have  riscn  from 
2/.  2s.  iii.  lo  5/.  loj.  per  quaricr  : 

*  By  the  operation  of  the  old  law,  we  were  enabled  to  export 
com  till  our  excess  of  exports  rosc  by  degrees  to  '.!  e  amount  of  morc 
than  I  million  and  a  h.ilf  quarters  in  one  year,  which  brought  into 
the  country  a  sum  not  mucti  under  3  millions  sterling;  bein^  all  for 
the  price  of  our  own  beat  manufacture,  and  for  encoumging  the  most 
useful  industry  that  can  ever  be  promoted  In  any  nation : 

*  By  the  operation  of  the  new  law,  our  im];  )rts  have  arisen  to  ) 
niil!!ori<;  of  quarters  nearly,  \">]<\r  morc  than  6  nuUious  slcrlinf^. 
This  mak-x^  H  total  balance  of  trade  a^^'lin5t  us,  in  this  single  article, 
of  nut  lea*  than  nikl  milljohs  -stv'rlin;^  p-jr  ajuiam  j  aud  thus  mucli 
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wc  pt^  toward*  encouraging  the  industry  and  agricukurc  ol  otAC 
jcoantnetf  and  the  ducoiingeiiiciit  of  our  vwn. 

'  Now,  for  what  good  purpose  do  we  sacrifice  all  theae  great 
interests  ?  To  enrich  a  few  (too  opulent)  corn-dealers  ; '  to  indul|;e 
the  caprice  of  a  few  idle  cpcculatora  ;  and  to  comply  with  popular 
£laiQOur»,  which,  if  yielded  to  after  the  urnc  manner  in  time  tq 
come,  muft  end*  if  not  io  a  public  revolution,  m  u  incntable  de* 

E^pulatioD  of  the  country.^ rhen  thall  wc  afford  a  lesion  to  future 
gitklatora»  who  mtff  perbapiy  hate  thf  wisdoni  tp  avai)  tbcimtlna 
oi  it.' 

We  have  thought  it  right  thus  to  exhibit  Dr«  Andcrson't 
•entiments  at  considerable  length,  on  this  important  subject  \ 

but  wf  must  take  the  libfrty  of  nHding  that.  In  our  apprehen- 
sion, he  attributes  too  great  an  effect  to  the  com  laws,  and 
too  little  to  the  operation  of  the*  various  omcr  causes  the  exist- 
ence of  which  he  admits.  Wc  6tiil  incline  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  perfect  freedom  of  trade  inculcated  by  Dr.  Adam  Smith; 
and  we  are  of  opinion  that,  if  the  p^Ukat  circumstaneea  of 
Europe  eoold  undergo  that  alteration  which  ia  so  ardently  t4  * 
be  wiahedi  the  agricuhural  interrsts  of  each  state  would  he 
best  promoted  bj  being  suffered}  like  water,  to  £od  their  OVQ 


*^aY«  X.  On  the  Scri^ura :  being  a  v  iew  of  the  Truth  and  iin« 
poruoee  of  the  Holy  Seriptores,  and  of  the  Unity  of  Dcsi^ 
and  Hannony  of  Doctrine  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ;  m- 
tended  to  encourage  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  English 
Translation  of  the  Bibjc.  J^y  W*  jcSttf*  M.A^  8to.  ^$1^6^ 
6s.  Bouuls.  iiccket. 

£RE  WC  to  form  our  opniion  of  this  volume  from  a  great 
^  '    portion  of  the  preface,  or  i  rom  several  passagf  s  of  the  worl; 
itself,  wr  should  incline  to  characterise  it  as  a  sensible,  learned, 
and  benevuieiu  performance  :  but  we  niust  consider  it  in<i/yit| 
ttarta.  Jf  the  author  tntenda  to  rccommend»  aa  he  doea  with 


 ,  — ,   ..enemy  —  , 

the  presumption  of  unlfarntd  men,  intni(iinj:j  into  thf  sacred 
office,* — Those  v/honi  hr  had  first  and  princip^il'y  in  view,  he 
tells  us,  wrrr  inymtn  :  hut  he  adds  that  there  arc  ch')se  of  the 
clerical  oilier,  lo  wliom  iic  hopes,  he  m^y  ulier  worli 
without  aecming  to  take  an  uiulue  liberty.  Undoubtedly  there 
ure  pt^blic  teachera  in  the  eatahlished  cnuvcht  and  in  the  con- 
(7^S^io|U(  of  Oi<9Ciiten«  who  ^re  iiot  ac<}uatiited  with  th« 
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Hebrew  and  Greek  tongues,  sufTiciently  to  ?cad  and  study 
the  Scriptures  in  the  languages  in  which  they  were  originally 
composed  j  ami  to  relieve  ingenuous  minds,  which  labour  under 
■thi$  disadvantage,  Mr.  Jesse  points  out  *  a  moie  easy  thouj^h  ' 
Hifeiiof  method.*  While  he  proposes  to  aiott  the  mere  EogUsh 
^udent,  he  also  offers  some  hints  for  attaining  or  tmpvoving 
an  acquaintance  with  the  Creek  and  Hebrew. 

All  this  is  well  ;<*-and  so  is  much  more  in  the  progvess  of 
the  work  I — which  treats  of  the  cretlibllity  of  revelation,  and  of 
its  truth  \  of  translations,  and  of  their  utility  j  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  as  being  one  and  the  same{  of 
the  neglect  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  of  several  other  topics  con- 
nected with  tliesc.  Concerning  the  last  meationed,  Mr.  jc^<>e 
observed,  referring  to  the  reformation::  ' 

*  The  Scriptures  have,  indeed^  been  laid  open ;  and  the  people 
Jmve  shut  the  boj»k  again^  or,  which  it  the  same  thing,  do  act  reaA 
them  with  tuiSdeiit  acttntiou  and  reverence  ;  and  there  never  a 
time,  when  it  was  more  necessary'  to  cry  aloud  to  every  one,  Tc/le^ 
Lrge, — Search  the  scriptures;  Examine  for  yourdclf  j  Read  your 
bible  i  read  and  pra^'.— Ever^'  one  has  his  commentator,  his  expo* 
aitOTy  his  body  of  divinity,  hts  confession,  or  creed,  or  systeas,  the 
atandard  of  his  orthodoxy,  to  which  be  pays  infinite  regard,  and 
,. .  Jtnows  nothing  of  the  meatiinorof  f>cr!pture  but  what  he  let-'s  tiirough 
these  med'ta,  ?.s  iii  a  dtcciliul  fnirtor.  He  is  eiMilaved  by  prejudice  to 
human  sytiicms  and  the  authority  of  fallible  men*  and  reads  tlie  Scrip, 
tures  with  their  ey<es  sod  through  their  spectacles,  which  c^w  hmi 
the  words  of  Scrtpttar^  but  per>'ert  their  meaning ;  just  as  the  i>!vhKa 
before  the  Reformation  saw  all  tlicy  knew  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
writings  of  the  schoolmen,  who  applied  the  sophisttical  logic  of  Aris- 
totle to  accummodate  the  Scriptures  to  a  false  phibsophy^  aud  to  tl>e 
secular  ntcrett  of  a  corrupted  church.* 

In  another  place»  it  is  remarked,*'*'  the  authors  of  the 
translation  which  we  have  in  common  ose,  were  nndonbtedly 
Calrinists  in  doctrine,  or  inclined  towards  Calvinisni,  and  Epis- 
copalians in  discipUne*  .And  it  most  be  confessed,  they  have 

sometimes  used  words  and  phrases,  whicli  favour  the  doctrines 
of  Calvitiism  and  Episcopacy  a  Tittle  more  than  the  original 
text  does.'— Again,  (p.  »3'2.)  he  says,  *  I  know  not  any  sect 
of  Protest  tints,  in  whose  system  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence, 
that  they  have  interpreted  the  Scriptures  by  the  same  princmles 
whiqh  were  adopted  by  the  Scholastic  divines,  though  their 
interpretations  and  conctusiq,ns  are  varions  and  inconilitent/M 
Elsewhere,  we  Hnd  the  author  censnring  mysticismyor  acknow* 
leging  the  mischief  that  has  been  done  by  mystical  interpreters^ 
jind  protesting  aj:niri?t  the  wild  imaginations  of  enthusiasts. 

"While,  however,  JMr.  Jesse  thus  rejects  mysticism,  he  ap- 
peals to  i>s  to  be  somewhat  of  a  mystic  hiq^f  i  and  while  he 
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rccommetiHs  tht  fab  and  onbittsed  ^udy  of  the  6cript^rcs9 
an(l  inveighs  against  crc^s,  systems^  and  prejudices,  he  stands 
forth,  in  our  view,  as  the  champion  of  party  principles ;  misled, 
apparently,  by  some  more  early  Christian  writers,  arid  by  othef 
mcdern  production-.    M'hat  h.is  been  termed  the  Hutchins^ 
9i':an  plan  seems  to  be  his  ^u't  lc  : — bur  p;rtv  names  and  tiistinc- 
tions  are  of  little  moment  ;   ihc  tru  *  Christi.ui  r  inks  under 
any,  only  so  far  as  Ije  coiictlvcs  iIki!  some  apnioacli  nearer  to 
the  truth  than  others. — iMr.jcsse  has  in  u  rmcr  years  fdilcn 
under  our  notice,  and  not  unjustly  (w^  believe)^  under  our 
ctn'sure  * ; — ^and,  possibl .  ,  to  his  honour,  this  admonition  may 
not  have  been  without  its  use  3 -••for  we  observe  that  in  the 
presen*t  volume  he  writes  in  a  cautious  and  gn:irded  manner, 
and  manifests  a  greater  degree  of  mcdcration  and  iibcrullty 
tharl  on  forfj^oing  occasions.    Some  parrs  of       work  exhibit 
liim  as  the  free-inquirer  and  judicious  schol.ir  ;  whiie  others 
indicate  a  deficiency  in  both  of  these  chvlr.•.crerist:c^^  7*herc 
is  no  end   of  siie^oriciil  and  cab.ilistical   comnicius ;  and 
by  such  means,  the  Scriptuie  may  be,  as  indeed  it  has  often 
been,  tortured  to  express  any  fancies  and  follies  which  a  warm 
imagination  may  suggest.  -  We  agree,  however,  with  this 
writer,  <  that  the  English  bihl<*,  with  all  its  imperfcciioos,  it 
snfiicient  to  make  a  man  wise  unro  edvation.' 

A  visitation  sermon,  on  Cli  rity,  finishes  (Lis  publication. 
Tlie  iiuthor  here  laments  the  divisions  which  prevail  among 
Chrisi  i  uis,  -.ind  bce*n>s  {o  wish  tl);'t  all,  wli  itcvcr  their  optsions 
inay  be,  niij^ht  uiiUc  ia  tl.e  stnie  place  ami  nuide  of  uoiship. 

will  |iot  inquire  into  the  causes  of  these  &e]:ar3ticns :  but, 
perhaps,  they  mig))t  prove  no  evil  on  the  whole,  if  ail  would 
really  and  heartily  concur  in  cherishing  that  ^^pirit  of  humility^ 
conclesctnsic  11,  ;:nd  Lioihcrly-love,  which  is  so  csscritial  to  the 
doctrine  of  Clirist,  and  to  the  character  of  his  disciples.  * 
^   s  

Art.  XT.    Sermons  en  Practical  Suljais  :  by  ti  c  late  Rev.  t>amuel 
PtiTOtt. '  8vo.    pp.  ^49.    55.  Boards.  Robm?ors. 

TTlJi:  h.\ve  perused  these  ciiscourses  vvith  consid^-rabic  satis- 
fjciion.  ^  hey  do  u-n  bo:»st  niu.  h  of  tlic  ornaments 
.  of  ditiion,  but  the  lar.guagc  i;j  plain  and  suiL.il>]y  eitcrgctic  \ 
$hcy  do  not  abound  in  Criticism,,  but  the  author  is  evidently 
a  man  of  science  and  ac<]uainted  with  biblical  learning  ;  and 
they  do  not  amuse  us  with  nice  speculative  distinctions  or  rhe- 
torical and  verbal  dech^mation,  but  they  display  good  sense 
^hd  ability,  just  observati^D^  and  useful  rejections.  Leaving 

*  See  M.  H.  vuL         p*  426.^VoL  kxxi.  p.  26a. 
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to  others  theologtcal  wrangUngs^  vind  mctaphpical  quiditiei^ 
which  have  generated  so  much  folly,  and  (what  is  worse)  so 

much  srrious  animosity,  this  preacher  appears  to  enrcr  into 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  ;  and  lo  lead  tliosc  who  profess  it  to 
that  amiable  temper  and  exccUer.r  bclmviour,  w  hich  it  is  the 
tendency  and  tlic  honour  of  our  religion  to  protiuce. 

The  number  of  sermons  is  twenty^four they  are  not  all 
equal  in  mertt»  but  of  all  it  may  be  said  that  their  direction 
and  design  are  of  the  most  valuable  kind.  They  bear  the 
evident  marks  of  thought  and  study  in  the  author ;  and  if  they 
be  regarded  with  serwus  attention,  we  apprehend  that  they 
can  h.irdiv  f.ii!  of  jToving  beneficial  to  the  reader. — The  motive 
assigned  tor  their  |  abHcation  is,  *  the  desire  of  several  friends 
to  have  such  a  memorial  of  one  whom,  whilst  living,  they 
loved  and  respected.* 

*  Mr.  Pcrrot  received  the  early  part  of  hi's  education  at  t!»c 
cchool  at  Frcnclmy,  near  Br!?tt>l,  whence  he  wns  removed  to  a  seini- 
cary  iur  the  cdiicaiiuii  ot  disbchting  ministers  at  Carinarlheii,  6uuth  . 
Walet»  over  which  his  uncte  at  that  time  presided.  Having  linisbcd 
ha  course  there,  he  returned  to  Frenchay,  and  assisted  for  some 
years  in  t!ic  i(huac'ori  o(  youth,  improving  hitnsclf  at  the  same 
time  in  several  br  f  i  !s_-,  of  useful  learning.  He  aticrwaid  settled 
successively  with  the  congregations  at  Fromc  aud  Yeovil  in  Somer- 
setshire t  nrom  which  last  place  be  was  invited  by  the  Prtibytenaii 
congregation  of  ilie  city  of  Cork,  to  take  on  him  the  office  of  thctr 
minister.  In  this  situatiun  he  remained  for  nearly  thirty  years,  until 
the  connection  was  tenniiiaud  hy  ]ih  de  tiv  in  Oct«.»ber,  1796,  per- 
forming the  dutiea  of  a  faithiul  :  ..uioU  r  ut  Jcaus  Christy  aud  illus- 
trating the  excellence  of  what  he  tau^^ht  1  v  his  own  practice.' 

It  may  be  agreeable  to  some  rtt^idi-is  to  see  the  foliowing 
bficf  account  of  the  subjects  here  treated  :—/«^r<#/»/w</f 
Btnejit  of  nJjiiciion\  Conscience  void  of  off^nte  $  Ltm-ury;  Per- 
severance  i  Ttiniing  of  virtues  Hearing  the  word;  Beneficence t 
Grace  of  Gods  Sympathy;  Curiosity:  Divine  ccnsolaticn  i  Early 
pi'.  iy ;  Living  and  o'yng  to  Christ  /  Social  ihanlcs^iving ;  Instruc" 
tion  from  nature  ;  7  he  ivay  to  iniprcve  instruction  ;  On  Sleeps  STA* 
Sabbath  g  2'he  cattse  of  condemttatMH  )  Old  agK  t  J'ortitttdc  in  owning 
Christ. 

The  subject  of  Sleep  is  rather  peculiar  for  a  Frrmon.  f  it.  P. 
ciiscoiifacs  on  it  from  Psalms  iii.  5.  **  /  laiiJ  me  dvwn  ami  slept  \ 
lawaied^for  the  Lord  sustained  fne s**  and  he  points  out  die 
benefits  and  blessings  flowing  firom  <'  tired  nature's  sweet  re* 
stofer,"  for  which  we  ought  to  ^'grateful  to  the  dispenser 
of  all  good  :  judiciou^^^'v  adding  proper  exhortations  •  to 
bfwnrc  lest  what  was  kindly  uitei  dcd  for  our  benefit  should 
turn  to  our  di3:i<!var.ta^c,*  by  roo  ure:^t  indulgence,  inducing 
habits  of  iaduktice  apd  ^loth  aiiice  injurious  to  the  mind  aiui 
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the  body.  The  imoa  U  lottoduced  by  the  £bIIowiii|  reitc- 
lioasy  which  maf  icm  at  a  brief  eaemplicatioii  of  the  atnhoi'ji 
Hyk  and  maimer: 

<  It  appears  ttfange,  that  thoie  bletliajp»  which  detcead  upon 
IM  with  the  greatest  uniformity,  do  least  of  ill  excite  cor  ^tendai 
and  grratitu^;  and  that  the  very  circumttanoCt  whidl  ought  to 

render  the  impression  deeper,  almost  preTrnt^  any  imprctston  what- 
ever.    If  the  &eds»ons  were  not  lo  return  in  such  coattanC  order  ;  if 
the  courte  of  nature,  now  so  rtijuiai,  were  to  be  frequently  tnterw 
niptcdf  io  that  the  earth  were  to  yield  only  m  acanty  and  preeariooe 
tuDnaCcDce  ;  we  should  he  compwed  to  think  more  of  our  depend* 
ance  upon  that  unseen  hai;d,  virhotit  which  all  our  industry  would 
avail  nothing.    And  if  io»tcad  of  that  rest  from  sleep,  to  which  we 
go  with  a  certainty  almost  of  eojo]^ing  it,  we  were  to  be  afflicted 
'   with  long  nod  frequent  desertions  of  k,  we  might  fied  nore  eenttblr 
our  own  weakness,  and  the  importance  of  that  Piovidence  bjT  whiea 
the  order  of  every  thi.ig  is  mamtained.  But  so  it  is,  that  very  order, 
that  iTplf'irmity,  which  renders  the  course  of  nature  rao*t  worthy  of 
auinui^uuu,  is  the  opiate  that  lulls  our  fzcuUict  to  test ;  and  the 
mimicry  like  every  ttimg  that  grows  famiUu*,  passes  by  withottt  al« 
tracCiog  anuch  notice,  or  u  quite  unob86r\€d.    It  is  thus  with  ife^  t 
one  among  the  many  memonali  of  our  frailty,  ai.d  of  the  goodness 
of  God  in  providing  fur  it.    There  is  a  reason,  then,  why  we  should 
ttop  to  view  this  appearance,  and  enter  into  the  reflections  arisinj|p 
from  it*  Wei  in  um  GaM»  m  in  all  others  wfaerr  natuie  works  m 
«eerct,  derif  e  the  bcnefitt  without  knowing  by  what  particukr  meant 
it  is  convtrvt  d.    How  it  cotnes,  or  how  it  1e?.ve'^  ns,  we  understand 
not  ;  wc  only  perceive  the  good  effects  of  ii.    And  as  our  food 
nourishes  by  a  process  independent  of  our  care,  and  removed  from 
0nr  observation ;  so,  by  what  carious  mechaatsm  In  onr  firane  m% 
want  and  receive  the  blessings  of  sleep,  or  how  it  removes  when  itS  * 
end  is  accomjfli<=hcd,  we  know  not  ;  we  know  enough  i".  Icnowlag 
that  it  is  a  blessing,  apd  that  we  ought  to  be  grateful  f>  i  t.' 

To  the  whole  arc  added  two  sliort  addresses  to  parents  on  a 
baptismal  occasion,  wliich  appear  peculiar,  though  pertinent 
and  usetuU  s'^d  al!>u  a  charge  delivered  at  .^n  OiQUiaaon, 
which»  in  oor  view,  (like  tome  otlicr  pttt  of  Chit  volume,) 
bean  mufct  of  originalityy  while  It  exbtbiia  sentibk  and  in* 
prcfciave  exborcationt*  IK* 

FoREir,  Nl-lTERi^TtJRE. 

AaT*  XXI*     Mtm'yrii  (if  :' Int:!!:!  NiUicrji,  life.    i.e.  MeOUVft  of 
the  Isir^tituLc  ui  i'^i.iaci:. 

^Article  coniinucii  ft  cm  thi  ArPtUDiX  to  Vol.  Xikii.J 
MORAL  and  POLITICAL  SCIKNCES.  TOL.  I. 

HIS  volume  opens  with  the  proposition  of  two  premiums; 
the  fcubject  of  the  first  of  which  is,  To  tit Ut mine  the  Mu- 
gnce  of  Si^ns  «n  the  fcnuati&n  of  Ideas*   This  curious  question^ 
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|l«  Unportance  of  whidi  it  emy  day  more  £elt  by  metaphysi*^ 
cianst  la  required  lo  be  trea^  in  all  &a  bfucliei*^Tlie 
ieoond  question  it,  Ar  ^rwlo/  Q^tvU^  md  m  nahMi  CmfMiMf^ 
fugbi  a  republican  State  to  open  public  Leans  ? 

A  shor^  view  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Raynal  is  prefixed 
to  the  essays ;  which  is  written  with  much  spirit  and  feeling, 
by  M.  Le  Bnton.  Wc  shall  make  3  few  extracts  from  it, 
as  every  friend  to  letters  and  bumaQity  must  be  inteie&ted  in 
the  subject. 

WiBam  Thomqi  Rapa!  was  bom|  March  iith,  1711,  at 
JIunt  Gcnies»  a  small  town  tn  Roiwigue*  Early  in  life  ho 
entered  into  the  society  of  the  Jesuits  %  which  he  quitted,  how* 
ever,  before  its  dissolution,  cured  of  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
frock.   Thus  thrown  on  the  world,  without  fortune,  he  chose 

to  support  himf;e!f  hy  his  Htcrnry  tnlfnts  alone;  and  his  hiOm 
grapher  says  ihat  he  often  repeated  with  siti;  f  iction,  in  hts 
old  aee,  that  he  had  never  received  .1  fartiiing  from  the  church, 
nor  from  the  st.itc.  His  first  writings  were  a  history  of  the 
Stadtholdership,  and  a  history  of  the  English  Parliament »  ^nd 
iris  singular  that  those  boohs  were  composed  in  direct  opposU 
tion  to  the  principles  of  liberty :  hut  he  had  not  shaken  off  all 
'his  monastic  prejudices  with  his  habit.  M.  Le  Breton  attributes 
to  him  another  work,  published  anonymously,  and  very  little 
Icnown,  intitleii,  The  Divorce  cf  Henry  ZtAt  and  of  Catharine^ 
Arragfmi  of  which  this  writer  speaks  in  terms  oi  high  adoun* 
tion. 

Wounded  by  the  violence  of  criticism  (directed  against  his 
6rst  two  publications,  Raynal  preserved  biictice  upwards  of 

'  twenty  ye^s,  The  great  works  of  the  most  celebrated  French 
'philesophen,  from  Montesquieu  to  Con^/tui  appeared  during 
this  period;  and  Raynal  at  length  inroUed  in  this  illustrioiit 
fraternity,  by  the  jiublica tion  of  his  Philosophical  Hitttirf  th^ 
Commerce  of  Europeans  in  the  Indies,  Previously  to  the  appearance 
©f  this  work,  the  history  commerce  was  unknown;  and  the 
details  which  it  otFercd  gave  .1  sudcien  and  general  impulse  to  the 
-public  opinion.    No  book  has  been  more  read  ;  and  none  has 

•  impressed  more  dcply  the  minds  of  its  readers.— The  first 
editions  of  this  performance  were  published  anonymously;  and 
when  Raynai  at  length  affixed  his  name  to  the  title-page,  tha 
Psrltament  of  Paris  issued  a  decree  for  his  imprisonment*  It 
appears,  however,  that  hts  escape  was  facilitated;  and  he  met 
with  an  asylum  under  an  absolute  government,  in  Prussia^ 
while  Berrn'ifty  who  had  fled  from  the  terrors  of  the  inquisi* 
tion,  was  distinguished  ,uid  caressed  in  Paris. 

After  having  visited  Ei)ghnd  and  Switzerland,  and  undrr- 
i;onc  a  btanUhment  .q(  ^rc  years,  Raywl  was  recalled  to 

France^ 
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France^  in  I79j;,  at  the  solicitation  of  Malouet^  intendant  of 
the  marine. — lie  enjoyed  the  reversal  of  his  persecution  wUh- 
Ont  ostentation  ;  because,  with  tn:c  wisJrun,  lie  scught  only  a 
peaceful  €\ist  ncc— He  was  employtd,  to  hi*  Inst  hour,  on  a  * 
new  ciiition  of  liii  lilstory  of  Cummcrce;  an<!  Ins  nephew  h::s 
assiiTcti  the  auil  r.r  of  this  skcich,  that  it  will  be  found  mor^: 
connected,  more  correct, and'less  declamatory,  than  the  former: 
hi  fact,  that  it  will  be  almost  a  new  work. — Several  public  cha^ 
rities,  and  prize^^  were  established  by  this  celebrated  author  i 
Hirho  died,  after  a  few  hours'  iUness,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 

Spealdng  of  Ray/taJ*$  political  conduct,  the  biographer 
endeavours  generously  to  palliate  the  singular  contradiction 
of  his  principles,  displayed  in  his  cJcbr.u.d  letter  of  the 
^UlStM-y,  1791,  to  the  President  of  the  Constituent  As^?m- 
bly.  'ihc  mistTi<'s  which  he  had  witnessed  in  the  Southern 
riovinces,  and  his  friendship  for  A'lalsaet^  who  was  of  the 
court  party,  are  urged  in  extenuation  of  this  weakness. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  Memoirs. 

A  flight  Viifft  of  tie  atiiuttt  externml  Reiationt  of  Frantic  By 
L*P.  Anqpetil. 

This  is  a  very  general  sketch  of  the  connexions  of  France 
with  foreign  countries,  previously  to  the  treaty  of  Westphalia; 

and,  in  the  subsequent  paper,  the  author  gives  another  slight 
outline  of  the  resp  rtive  situ  uion  of  the  European  powers  be- 
fore that  treaty,  wliicli  he  conceives  to  have  rcnt'.ercd  France  a 
^ncral  mcviiatrix.  A  most  iinportant  addition  is  now  required^ 

to  complete  the  piiiuu  ! 

A  Mitmir  on  tht  •S/«/f  cf  htinch  Ilijcr^^  comprehending  ike 
jlItdNS  iij/uh  have  been  eniplcyd^  and  ihcse  liLuh  are  yi  -ixaiUi/ig^ 
to  bring  it  to  Perfection^   By  the  Same. 

M*  Aniujbtil  divides  the  history  of  France  into  three 
periods;  the  first  of  which  t^xt  nds  to  the  Cruisades,  the 
second  to  the  termination  of  the  League^  and  the  third  to  the 
present  times.  This  division  is  nut  ni.tde  in  relation  to  the 
order  of  events,  but  to  the  authors  who  have  treated  of  them. 
The  paper  itimithrs  a  spirited  and  agreeable  review  of  the 
principal  Frcncli  hi  t^.r ', 'hk  ;  and  ilic  writer  invites  the  ccr- 
rcspofuicnt^  ui  ilic  2».iiiuii.il  histitutc*)  to  complete  the  mass  of 
information  already  collected,  by  iiuiulries  concerning  topo^ra- 
pliical  aottquities. 

Gffifral  Considvrnthns  on  the  StuJy  of  Many  md  on  the  Rehtion 
httiveitt  bit  physical  Organization^  and  bis  intellectual  and  moral 
Faculties.    By  Cabanis. 

ThH  c  !..!  jrafc  di.Lii  ".ion  commences  with  remarks  on  the 
tttility  of  physiological  knqwisge  to  metaphysical  inijuirers ;  nr^ 
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ti)<$e*  obfieraUons  lead  to  an  alMridged  History,  of  the  origin 
of  medicine.    From  this  subject,  the  writer  diverges  to 

Aristotle,  and  thence  to  the  modern  metaphysicians;  several 
of.whom  he  taxes  with  deficiency  in  physiological  facts.— He 
next  undertakes  a  view  of  the  tcmpcrnrncnits ;  which  he  dc-* 
scribes  with  eloquci  C'-,  alter  llic  antient  writers;  and  ta  wliich 
he  has  added  the  corrected  ojiliiions  of  modern  physiologists. 
This  part  of  his  memoir  is  r^tijcr  too  long. 

After  many  other  preparatory  observations,  which  do  not 
present  any  very  new  views  of  the  principles  under  discus* 
sion,  M.  Cabamis  dtviiles  the  Science  of  Man  into  the  fol- 
lowing heads:  TAe  History  of  Temperametits :  a  physical  and 
miral  fti  ture  of  Sexes  ;  a  ph'p  'wal  and  nrml  Pictwre  cf  Ages ;  a 
precise  Determination  of  the  Influence  of  Clin-afiS  ;  a  History  of 
Instinct :  a  Theory  of  Delirium  and  Sleep  ;  a  philosophical  uliirtfssis 
of  Spnpatky ;  an  Examination  cf  the  Effects  of  the  Hygit  lne  *  cn 
moral  Operations  ;  Considerations  on  the  Influence  of  Disi  ases  cn 
CharacicrSf  Ideas,  and  Passions  ;  an  Analysis  of  the  Re-actton  of 
the  moral  cn  the  physical  Part  tf  the  Svstemg  general  Views  ef  tie 
Influence  ef  Medicine  en  Meralt,'^LO  these  very  extensive  and 
complicated  objects,  the  author  proposes  to  add  a  Physiekgicai 
Histerf  of  Sensations  s  Ot  rather  he  designs  to  set  out  from  this 
points  with  the  view,  as  he  informs  us,  of  dissipating  many 
rem  iiniTv^  pn  iadlce?,  and  of  estabUsliing  some  sacrcd  prin* 
ciplcs  hitherto  vaguely  considered. 

Wc  shall  now  attend,  therefore,  to  his  Physiological  History 
of  Sensations. — litre,  M.Cabanis  discards  the  usual  distinc- 
tion between  irritability  and  sensibility  j  contends  that  percep- 
tion and  voluntary  rootiou  arise  from  nervous  energy;  and 
supposes  the  involuntary  motions  to  depend  on  impressions  re- 
ccived  by  their  organs>  and  those  impressions  to  be  as  their  power 
of  sensation.  He  next  considers  the  question,  whether  sensa- 
tion is  distinct  fr^r  1  motion  ;  and  he  distinguishes  the  impres- 
sions maiic  by  cxicrnai  bodies,  from  intern  il  SLnsntion.  Iri 
the  first  case,  he  admits  a  propag  ition  of  motion,  but  not  in 
the  latter. — On  this  part  of  the  subject,  he  migiit  hive  derived 
material  assistance  from  Dr.  Hartley's  book^  with  which  he 
seems  to  be  unacquainted. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  examine  whether  our  ideas  and 
moral  prir^iples  depend  on  sensation  only,  or  on  internal  impress 
sbns;  and  he  endeavours  to  s!iew,  from  the  influence  of  morbid 
affections  of  the  Intc^tiiit-^  on  the  thinking  powers,  and  llic  dif- 
ferent speci<rs  of  ins  tnity  produced  by  diseased  irritation  in  other 
parts  distant  from  the  brain,  that  those  ideas  are  not  entirely 
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produced  by  oar  seniations,  but  result  in  a  great  degree  frmfl  * 
the  combination  ol  the  fttsl  and  Dttunl  fimetioiii.  On  dug 
points  he  opposes  the  opioion  of  CMMfii!ISar*~Tfa€  claa^ficaliotf 
of  the  ideal  that  produced,  he  icknowkges  tobeimpractkible' 
in  the  present  state  of  oar  acquirements;  and  we  mutt  confess 
'that  he  dors  rot  seem  to  hare  thrown  any  new  light  on  the 
question.  He  h:is  vcniurcd,  however,  to  assert  that  the  fsetvt 
in  uitr»  is  d<  stitute  of  sensations;  which  is  rather  assuming  too 
much.  It  has  been  sufficiently^  proved  that  the  foetus  has  un* 
dergonc  the  small-pox  before  delivery,  and  in  a  severe  degree  \ 
and  sorely  such  a  disease  coiild  not  lake  place,  without  oG« 
Cisioning  painful  feelings,  howeter  indistinct* 

M.  Caianis  now  proceeds  to  sute  the  cIsh  of  ideas  fesnU* 
ing  from  the  action  of  the  sensitive  organ  on  iuelf,  in  conse* 
quence  of  external  impressions,  which  are  well  known  in  our 
metaphysical  books  under  th?  title  of  reflex  operations  ;  observ- 
ing that  it  rc-acts  on  extern nl  parts,  to  produce  motion,  &c. 
He  shews  that  the  dcfermm-nions  of  the  power  of  sensibLiity 
resemble  the  motions  ol  a  iiuid^  and  j[ie  concludes  this  part  of 
the  subject  with  asserting  that  the  brain  produces  thought  bf 
its  orgaoie  structure. 

Few  of  the  atguments  and  views  contained  in  this  paper  wiA 
be  new  to  those  who  have  studied  the  wrttingo  of  ihc  English 
materialists* 

In  thr  sequel  to  this  rfjemcrrj  the  writer  observes  ithat  the 
spontaneous  action  of  tlic  sentient  power  is  often  directed  to 
insulated  points  \  and  he  traces,  throuj^h  a  variety  of  patholo- 
gical facts,  the  possibility  of  concentrating,  in  one  po;nt,  im* 
pres&ious  made  on  the  whole  nervous  system.  The  result  of 
his  chahi  of  reasoning  is  that  sleep,  as  well  as  thought,  is  pro* 
duced  by  a  real  and  peculiar  action  of  the  brain.~We  must 
here  remark  that  the  pulsatory  and  compressing  action  of  the 
medullary  part  of  the  br.iin,  assumed  by  the  author,  is  by  ttO 
means  completely  established.  We  h:i\c  had  occasion  to  see 
the  pulsation  of  the  br.iiii,  durinp  life,  after  the  removal  of  Lrge 
portions  of  the  cranium  ;  and  we  have  always  found  that  the 
pulsations  were  bvnchronjus  to  those  of  the  heart  ai'd  large 
arteries,  and  that  they  seemed  to  depend  uu  an  artcrui  action 
alone. 

Respecting  one  pathological  fact,  of  great  importance,  M.Ca«' 
BiMis  is  certainly  in  an  error.  H  e  s  u  pposes  that  the  inttgriif  of 

the  brain  is  necessary  to  sound  thinking  :  but  this  opinion  is 
.entirely  set  aside  by  the  cases  selected  by  Dr.  Hallerj  which 
prove  that  patients  have  preserved  thrir  intcllectaal  powers, 
notwirlistanding  the  progress  of  fatal  diseases,  or  accidcntSf 
aftcctit^  every  part  of  the  bi;ua,  in  different  instances. 
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On  the  whole,  thi  princiotxl  c^octTine  which  the  author  hag 
laboured  to  establish,  in  iliis  very  lon^  dissrrt.itinn,  is  th;^t  in- 
ternal impr  ssions  on  tiic  nervous  sysicm  are  pioduced  by  an 
action,  similar  to  that  which  is  excited  by  external  objects^ 
operatinj;  on  the  sentient  extreoiittes  of  the  nerves. 

Coasiiemihm  9n  Mam,  cBjerval  im  the  tavagti  pastoral^  anS 
ptlisM  States  §/ Society,   l)y  PsTfiR-CHARLES-LivBsquB. 

We  are  ghd  to  observe  that»  in  his  portrait  of  the  man  of 
nature,  M.  Levesojub  has  departed  entirely  from  the  reteriet 
of  R»ujseau,  and  has  represented  htm  justly  as  consuming  his 
time  in  alfrnate  drowsinrss,  anti  forced  exertions  to  supply  the 
wants  of  his  constitution.  Thr  picture  is  animated,  and 
we  believe  that  the  likeness  is  faithful. — ^When  the  man  of 
nature  has  tauicii  bomc  animals,  (the  writer  obbtrves,)  aud  be- 
gins to  keep  them  for  the  purpose  of  snbsistence,  he  commeooet 
his  progress  from  the  savage  to  the  pastoral  state  ^  and  when 
he  be^ns  to  cultivate  nutritions  plants  around  his  dwelling, 
he  is  passing  from  the  savage  to  the  polished  state.  The  first 
of  these  transitions  is  said  to  be  more  tisual  than  the  latter : 
hut  this  ciiH'incrlon  must  depend  j^reatly  on  climate.  In 
some  parts  of  die  East,  where  the  natives  are  supplied  witii 
the  immediate  necessaries  of  life  by  the  spontaneous  produc-  ■  " 
tions  of  the  eur^h,  the  transition  from  the  saoti^t  to  the  civilized 
could  not  require  the  intervention  of  the  pastoral  state. 

In  the  history  of  the  shepherd-race,  we  perceive  little  that  is 
lemaHcable.  Perhaps  the  author  has  aitfibuted  too  large  a 
share  of  oeconomy  to  people  in  this  lition  of  society.— The 
origin  of  metallurgy^  of  trade,  of  arithmetici  and  of  war,  i» 
nscrihed"  to  this  stage.  * 

The  progress  oi  civilized  sociery  is  well,  though  rapidly 
traced:  but  on  this  subject,  vhich  h.is  employed  so  manjf  pre- 
ceding eminent  writers,  novelty  cannct  be  expected. 

Considerntiotu  on  the  Obsfarfr^  nchich  thr  f.nt^mt  Philosophers  op- 
pcsed  io  the  l^rogy^js  oJ  joutui  thiiao^h^.     By  the  5ame. 

This  paper,  which  is  written  in  a  more  lively  manner  than 
thie  authors  other  productions>  contains  satirical  details  of 
,ihe  principal  errors  of  the  antlcnt  philosophical  sects.  The 
.subject  is  worthy  of  a  new  Lucran  ;  r.nd  the  {^ilosophy  of  the 
SQodems  might  be  admitted  to  a  share  of  his  reprehension  :  but 
the  author  before  lis  has  rather  copied  the  manner  of  Voltairt, 
•»-He  traces  the  origin  of  phiiosopliical  sects  to  the  conjurors  of 
rude  tribes;  the  existence  of  whom  he  supposes  to  be  anterior 
to  the  adoption  of  religious  ideas.    This  connection,  however, 
which  certainly  is  not  unfounded,  ought  not  to  throw  any  lidi- 
cnle  on  men  who  devote  themselves  to  philosophical  spefcola* 
in  more  advanced  period*  of  society. 
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In  giving  a  tummury  account  of  the  idle  notions  adopted 
by  the  Grecian  philosophers^  under  the  title  of  First  Prin- 
ciples, we  are  sorrj  to  observe  that  the  author's  favourite 
Aristophanes  has  inspired  him  with  an  undue  contempt  for 
Socrates.    Who  can  recognize  that  sage,  in  M.  Luvesql^e's 
,   portrait  of  *  a  poor  r.iggcd  fellow,  running  bnr'-fojtcd  after  l!ic 
passenpers,  stopping  them,  overwhelming  them  with  cjuestionsj 
giving  rhem,  in  ^xX"  of  their  efforts,  lessons  of  morality  in  tlie 
streets  an  J  puiilic  places  j  reproaching  them  with  their  vices 
and  errors,  their  lore  of  riches*  and  me  bad  use  which  they 
made  of  them:  this  man»  whom  Iiis  wife  beat  in  the  open 
fnarket»  must  have  been  an  object  of  derision  to  most  of  the 
Athenians,  as  he  would  have  been  in  London  or  Paris  ?'  Con- 
sidering , the  general  state  of  mann-rrs  in  Athens  at  that  time, 
and         friendship  professed  for  Socrates  by  AlclbiiJcs  ;md  ,' 
Xcnopiion,  who  were  surely  of  tlic  beau  monde^  wc  cannot 
admit  this  t  )  he  correct  represc!n;\t!on. 

Plato  alFords  full  scope  for  M.  Lf.vesQUe's  raillery i  and  in- 
deed the  enthusiasm  with  which  his  brilliant  reveries  have 
been  adopted,  and  transmitted  even  to  the  present  times,  under 
different  denominations,  would  furnish  a  very  curious  and' 
useful  subject  of  inquiry.  Nothing  can  be  more  dangerous 
than  the  errors  of  a  sublime  genius^  possessing  all  the  fascina- 
tions of  language  to  rccommcinl  tlicm. 

Such,  in  this  author's  opinion,  was  the  sum  of  error,  accu- 
mulatui  by  the  Grecian  philosophers,  that  nothing  less  than 
tlie  destrucrioii  of  a!I  their  labours  could  aHTord  an  opening  for 
the  discovery  of  truth.  This  great  work  was  effected,  Ik-  tells 
US,  by  the  irruption  of  the  northern  barbarians!— He  is  obliged 
to  owns  howevcTi  that  the  revival  of  the^'peripatetic  philosophy 
'  by  the  Arabians,  and  t!:c  applic  irion  of  Aristotle's  doctrines  - 
and  those  of  Plato  to  theology,  frustrated,  in  a  great 'degree, 
the  effect  of  this  opcntion. 

T!ie  rr'v'v.il  of  letters  is  tlien  briefl'/  mentioned,  and  the 
e<;!;iy  concludes  with  an  assurance  thai,  we  arc  on  the  road 
to  iiv.provement. 

jMi  tn'Ar  on  the  Faculty  of  Thinlin^.    By  Dfstutt  (Tracy). 

In  the  first  chapter  of  tiiis  essay,  the  author  examines  the 
qucstioii  **  Whether  we  ov/e  our  knuwlcge  of  external  bodies 
to  the  sense  of  touch  i'*  which  he  resolves  in  the  negative,  in 
opposition  to  other  metaphysicians,  and  particularly  to  O/t* 
dillae^  whose  opinions  he  considers  at  some  length* 

In  the  ^ccol■.d  chapter,  he  undert;ikcs  to  prove  that 
derive  our  knowlege  of  external  bodies  frotii  the  power  of 
volun:  irv  moti  n.   Me  applies  this  principle  particui  irly  to  the 
diccuvcry  oi  extamof!,  a  quality  of  which  he  thinks  wc  cinn>»t 
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fgrm  any  idea  without  the  .li^i  oi  touch.  It  may  bi:  obterved^ 
liOMfeveri  ihac.  ill  the  iix4}fessipii8  m^de  cm  oar  lemes  by  ex« 
ternal  objects  may  be  resolred  into  difierent  species  o£  touch- 
iog,  aad  kbit  an  idea  of  eitention  may  be  derived  from  the 
itghli  without  the  assistance  of  the  hand  and  finger9*-*~The 
Mrriter  has  here  undertaken  the  difficult  subjects  of  spacty  tno^ 
tiofif  duration^  &c.  without  surpassing  the  attempts  of  former 
metaphysicians.  He  considers  the  motion  necessary  to  pass 
over  a  certain  extent  of  surf  ice  as  the  measure  of  space,  and 
time  as  the  repreacntatian  of  the  motion  performed,  i  his  is  per- 
haps a  dexterous  mode  of  statiug  the  facts  universally  acknowTf 
leged,  bite  it  is  iii  reality  no  deSnitioh,  since  tbt  vords  to  be 
defined  fCflunn  miredolved.  When  he  attempts  to  apply  thi» 
procfCH  to  motioa  itself,  and  telSs  us,  as  a  great  discovery,  that 
the  veiocky  ff  a  moveable  hody  is  nctiing  else  than  its  nutiom 
measured f  tl\ft  -V,  compered  with  the  nicticn  of  anotkir  body^  we 
must  exclaim,  *' r  /  quantum  est  in  rebus  ittatie.^' — ^The  writer's 
general  conclusion  is  that  we  derive  many  ideas  from  the 
ower  of  voluntary  mction  alone  ;  thnt  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
ind  of  d'ixiii  and  ihat  without  it  we  couM  not  possess 

any  distina  judgment. 

in  dhe  Stand  Part  of  this  trery  long  e$8ay>  M.  Dbstdtt  . 
treats  of  the  pattieular  laculdes  which  compose  the  genera! 
faculty  of  thinking.  In  the  opening  of  this  part,  wc  meet 
with  much  parade  of  preparatbn  for  discovery;  and,  unex* 
pcctedly,  witli  much  dispute  concerning  the  nimc  of  th^ 
science  which  he  means  to  discuss.  After  having  rejected  the 
terms  tnetaphysicSj  psyckologyy  he.  lie  fixes  on  ideology;  ifl 
wiiicii,  if  we  be  not  deceived,  lie  has  been  anticipated  oj  a 
writer  in  the  Berlin  Transactions. 

We  confess  that  we  are  not  moc)i  enlightened*  when  we  at 
]ength  obtain  this  author's  information  that  sensibility  is  the  first 
part  of  thought,  that  memory  is  the  second,  that  judgmtnt  is  the 
third)  that  volition  is  the  rourtby  r.nd  that  the  power  of  njcnnng 
is  the  fifth.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  necessity  of  tins 
fifth  piirt  for  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
it  is  unn(:ccs5ary  to  the  continuance  of  thought;  since  persons 
atlrctcd  s\'n\\  pfiraph'^in  have  been  found,  notwiihstaiiding,  to 
exert  ilic  puwcrs  of  the  muid  w  iUi  undimlaUaed  iorce. 

The  writer's  process  is  more  satisfactcry,  when  he  tracca  ' 
the  pro|^eis  of  reasoningr  from  a  simple  propositbn  to  the 
most  intricate  questions.  For  this,  however,  and  much  other 
intercoting  matter,  we  have  not  sufficient  room.  We  can 
only  observe  that  he  defines  truth  to  be  the  knoMlfge  of  sosnc 
fact,  comprehended  in  the  impressions  protluct^'.  od  us  by  ex- 
ternal objtfcts;  and  that  this  dppcaxs  tu  us  «i  Acw  ^ud  iu:i)uitant 
K£v.  Makc^i^  i8oz.  ^  tdca« 
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Idea,  the  developcmcnt  of  which  merits  particular  attention 
from  our  metaphysical  readers.  We  therefote  refer  thenif  oa 
this  poiiit,  to  the  essay  itself. 

In  tht  Third  Pa  rtt  the  author  professes  to  eipliln  the  nfaonef 
in  which  the  action  of  the  elemenur^f  facaltiet  of  thinVuig  hai 
produced  the  present  state  of  human  reason*  and  the  dificultf 
which  we  experience  in  tracwg  the  operations  of  oar  under- 
tfauding. 

The  liberty  of  discussinfj  subjccfs  of  th\'^  nature  ts  so  recent 
in  France,  t!i:^t  many  opinions,  which  have  long  since  issued 
from  the  press  in  our  country*  arc  repirdcd  by  the  French 
metaphysicians  as  uovckies.  Thii>  rem<irk  applies  with  pecu* 
'  liar  force  to  the  concluding  part  of  the  present  essay.  The 
writer  has  there  treated  of  the  tmperfectbn  of  itgtos  and  the 
effects  of  habit  ;^  and  he  appears  convinced  t&at  he  has  been 
making  discoveries,  while  he  has  really  added  little  or  iRKhing. 
to  what  liockc  had  written,  and  while  he  seems  tocallf  oih 
acquainted  with  the  productions  of  Hartley  and  Tooke.  We 
cannot  iudgc  of  the  necessity  for  affording  such  inform  -tlon  as 
this  memoir  contairis,  to  the  French  public;  and  we  speuk 
of  it  merely  in  reUaoa  to  the  state  of  knowiege  among  our- 
bclves. 

On  th€  Signlficatkn  of  ihese  Wordf,  **  Aiialysis  of  Sensations.* 
By  Laromicuiere. 

The  National  Institnte^having  assigned  to  its  metaphysical 
elass  the  task  of  analysing  our  teniMtionr,  one  of  the  members 
has  very  properly  begun  by  defining  the  terms  of  the  subject 
proposed.  His  account  of  analysis  is  that  *  die  mindy  in  this 
.  operation,  decomposes  a  whole  Into  its  pnrts,  to  form  an  idea 
of  each  •,  and  that  it  compnres  these  parts  with  each  other,  in 
order  to  discover  their  connexion,  and  thus  to  ascend  to  their 
origin  and  principle/  After  some  observations  on  the  nnnirr 
of  sensation,  he  thus  announces  his  conception  of  tiic  point  of 
tnTestigation:<<  How  does  Sensation  transform  itself  lalo  !»• 
telligehce,  Morality,  and  Reason  V  We  shall  bis  much  oMiMd 
to  the  French  philosophers  for  a  satisfactory  answer  to  3ui 
question* 

Extratt  firm  a  Memoir  m  tht  Mtanhtg  rf  the  v/trd  Umm 

By  the  Same.  , 

The  anthor  here  proposes  a  definition  of  the  term  idea, 
similar  to  tlut  wiiich  has  been  alreadygiven  by  some  English  ma- 
terialistfi — he  states  it  to  be,  n  senfathv  perceived^  distrlmt/iuitJ. 
Tiuis  far,  indeed,  the  acutcncss  of  modern  philosophers  has 
penetrated  into  the  mystery  of  thought:  but  the  important 
queitionsi  whai  perceives  a  seniationy  and  h$w  is  this  pcrcep- 
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lion'cffccted ?  arc  left  by  M.  Laromigdierf,  in  the  same 
obscurity  in  which  former  metaphy&icians  had  relinquished 
'  diem. 

Obstrvatims  m  the  ExhUnet  of  stmt  ItkndSf  Utdt  kwvm, 
ikuattd  in  a  Fart  tf  tht  grtat  Octan  cmprebmM  hetvtHtt  Jf^^t 
midCaBfirnUu  Hy  BaAcns. 

From  the  observations  of  rfiffifrent  voyagers,  M.  Buachb  is 
disposed  to  bclierc  the  eiistencc  of  these  islands;  which  are 
said  to  hav«»  be^-n  seen  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  by  a  Spanish  vessel.  The  unfortunate  L'J  Pcrottit 
searched  for  tbcm  in  vain :  but  the  present  writer  encourages 
future  navigators  to  persevere  in  attempting  the  dlseovery. 

Of  the  Spirit  of  Faction,  consiJereJ  'fvith  Relation  to  its  Injiuencc  . 
en  djfftnnt  Governments,    By  liAUDiN'  (of  the  Ardennes). 

'I%s  paper  seems  to  h»re  been  wtitten  cbiefly  with  a  vieir 
to  the  teirdlationary  tumalts  of  France*  and  contains  nothing 
that  is  either  new  or  striking.  We  think  that  the  author  has 
greatly  Ofcr^rated'the  merits  of  Cardmal  di  Rttz^  of  whom  he 
has  taken  occasion  to  speak  in  very  high  terms. 

Of  Clubs,  and  their  Relation  to  social  Organizatiw,  By  the  Same* 

This  is  a  more  interesting  pnper  thin  th^^  orectiing ;  parti- 
cularly ;is  it  contains  an  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  v 
the  Jacobin  Club,  that  tremendous  political  ph^nomenoij  of 
our  day!  We  do  not  meet,  however,  with  any  mitcer  in  this 
essay,  which  has  not  been  already  communicated  in  former 
pitbUcations* ' 

Arithmetical  Proofs  of  the  Necessity  of  encouraging  Agriculturip 
and  of  having  the  Promsien  rfGftdn  to  the  PruSom  of  Trade,  By 

ANTOINfi  DlANHViltE. 

We  euinot  fbliow  this  writer  through  the  details  of  hi«  . 
paper,  as  they  depend  on  his  tables:  but  he  iiiculcates  a  lesson, 

which  \^e  have  acquired  by  unfortunate  experience,  that  the 
interposition  of  governments  in  the  supply  of  grain  has  noc 
the  most  favourable  effect  on  the  subsistence  of  imlividaals. 

Reflcetions  extracted  frtm  a  ir^rk  M.  GaEGOlRB  on  the 
il/if///  '  cf  pcrft\  ting  political  Science. 

We  have  here  an  eloquent  declamation,  in  which  the  cha* 
yacter  of  the  French  nattoti  is  Vindicated  from  some  of  the 
reproaches  that  have  be^n  cast  on  St  in  the  course  of  the 
.sevolution;  and  in  which  the  author  prophesies  much  futilfe 
good,  from  the  propagation  of  the  principles  of  liberty  among 
all  nations.*^Ori  the  subject  of  political  science,  we  do  not 
ftjeet  with  any  information;  and  indcird  every  tbinj^  interesting 
in  this  paper  has  been  anticipated  in  the  tnbuna  of  the  Na«\ 
tional  Asicmbljf. 

X  ^  On 
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On  one  part  «£  the  veicctiom,  we  must  differ  wUkIy*ffM 

M.  Gregoirs;  we  mean,  thcTOmantic  doctrine  of  the  perfect'' 
ibil'Uy  of  man.  This  notion  may  male  a  lokrable  Hgure  m  tho 
hands  rf  n  novclift:  but  it  never  ought  to  be  seriously  mentioned 
among  philosopher*?.  Setting  aside  the  Tiitare  circum- 
stances of  man,  we  shall  find  an  invincible  argument  against 
this  doctrine,  if  we  examine  the  state  of  letters  and  morals; 
by  which  we  bhaii  be  convinced  that  a  grc;At  part  ot  the  ex-i 
perience  of  every  generation  is  lost  to  their  succes&ors.-<-T1m 
psffectibility  of  man! — ^Do  M.  GaiGOiUB  and  hia  compatriott 
think  and  write  with  more  energy  .and  elegance,  than  thoM 
authors  who  bowed  to  the  despotism  of  Lottia  XIV? 

Analysis  of  the  Memoirs  riad  at  ibt  Clats  9f  Mi«rd  and  A/r* 
tieai  Scwuts*   By  J.  db  Sales. 

M.  DE  Sales  having  dcclinetV  the  publication  of  his  memoirs, 
which  had  been  voted  by  the  Institute,  he  has  here  given  the 
analysis  of  them  by  his  own  hand,  in  order  that  a  competent 
idea  may  be  formed  of  them;  anti  he  lias  pratluccd  very 
substantial  reasons,  to  prove  tiiut  au  auiiiujk  must  be  the  best 
analyser  of  his  own  works. 

The  first  essay  ia  a  Dialogue  tniitUdt  The  DUmfery  of  am 
Jiknd  and  a  Tr§aL  The  writer  supposes  a  coftversatiaii 
with  a  &;.vage»  on  an  island  occilpied  solely  by  him  and  hi» 
family.  The  sav^  is  happy,  after  the  manner  of  Rousseau^ 
and  the  author  imagines  that  true  hrippness  can  only  be 
attained  in  a  desert  island. — The  next  competition  is  a  Cntual 
Examination  of  PlUosophfrs  nfho  have  speculattii  concertung  Hap~ 
pintss.  The  c:  !  ,  n  ;  :lt:  of  tl-u  cxamiiiation  iS|  that  the  author 
could  learn  nothing  cuaccrtuug  lius  s>ubject  from  the  philoso- 
phers who  have  professed  to  trea^  of  it.— We  then  qicet  with 
fhiUiopHcai  Thoughis  on  Reason^  which  contain  nothing  fSbsf, 
has  not  been  frequently  said  by  othtrs*-^ jAp^bthegjiiu  99  Htfh 
follow,  which  exhibit  much  good  sense*  though  no  di** 
coverles. — ^These  four  papers.  It  appears  from  a  note^  l^ai^ 
^)een  published  as  a  separate  wcrk. 

The  same  writer  has  contributed  yln  Eulc^y  on  La  "Fontaine^ 
for  his  secular  fits  in  I7<;6.  He  dwells  with  great  enthusiasfti 
on  tlie  original  and  auuutablc  graces  of  this  writer^  which 
Frenchmen  claim  the  exclusive  privilege  of  relishing  ;  as  M 
do  by  Shaksfjcare. 

An  eulogy  on  the  celebrated  Sylnrntn  Baiffy  is  ^Iso  given' ^> 
and,  if  this  article  hod  not  already  extended  to  so  considerable 
a  length,  we  should  have  gladly"  made  some  extracts  from  tWa 
pleasing  sketch  of  a  man  \v!io  was  equally  distinguished  for  his 
talents  and 'his  mijfo;  umes  :-~but  we  canrmt  refrain  from 
aocicing  one  curious  tt^it  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  old 
.  *'  FiencU 
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French  Coujit.    It  was  usual  to  allow  •pensions  to  eminant  ^7 
Ktcrarjr  men,  if  tbcy  had  writteii  nothing  against  the  relrgtdus  / 
intolerance  or  chril  deapotism  of  thie  country;  which  gratuity 
was  intiticdi^  U  Prw  (ie^tagesu^  the  Reward  of  Discretion;-* 
and  BaiUy  was,  at  onetime,  tlius  pensioned^ 

Respecting  Ba:ily%  polliica!  life  wlier.  lie  was  called  into 
po  ve*r  by  tlie  revolution,  M.  df.  Saj  es  cliooscs  to  be  silent. 
Tiie  time  is  not  come,  he  iiifonns  us,  lor  hazaniing  a 
true  portrait  of  the  author  of  the  History  of  Astronomy  as 
a  Minister  of  State :  but  we  are  presented  Vi^ith  an  interesting 
(though  brief)  narrative  of  his  execution.  The  venerable 
sufferer  was  detained  in  the  cart  two  hours^  amid  the  insolts 
of  the  mob,  durini*  an  incessant  rain,  while  the  popuface  were 
fi!t'.r(ng  the  scaffold.  *  A  tiger  in  huuian  shape  said  to  hinif 
Bailly^  ihm  art  .ifraid .    No,  replied  he,  but  I  am  cold* 

The  pros  nt  voIutic  is  concluHcd  by  a  paper  also  from  the  pen 
ofivl.  d:,  iS'Vj  ES,  intitlcd,  The  Pk'dos-.phy  of  afrte  Alan  r^sf>fcting 
the  Niimial  imtttuie  and  Acadtmics,  ai:d  promising  tin  Introduction 
to  a  Fuw  of  Eitropean  Literature^  or  a  gCPLr^l  Pian  of  a  riiilo* 
Spphical  View  of  Literature,  from  the  A^c  of  ^larcus  Aurdiuf 
to  tlie  Commencement  of  the  French  RevoIutioni^The  writer 
nndertakes,  in  this  article,  to  present  the  public  with  a  com* 
plctc  critical  history  of  literature  and  men  of  letters,  in  the 
long  period  whicli  he  has  selected  for  his  hbonts*  We 
shall  be  gtad  to  see  his  promises  fulfilled. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  review  of  this  volume,  without 
iremarking  that  the  French  mrt  a  physicians  seem  to  liave  formed 
incorrect  expectations  concerning  the  result  of  their  inquiries* 

The  mere  liberty  of  thinlcing,  and  of  publishin^i^  thfir  thoughts, 
will  nnt  necessarily  j.r^J  jce  grciit  disc  oveii{::5  on  the  subject  of 
mind:  sincc^  if  freedom  of  discu'^siiMi  could  have  eluci<iated 
the  perplcxitifs  of  metaphysirs,  the  philosophers  of  this  coun- 
try would  luvc  couipicied  the  Ljsk.  iViany  ^ears  ago.  If  our 
voice  can  reach  those  members  of  the  National  Institute,  who 
ire  appointed  to  omdye  unteithnTi  we  would  strongly  recom* 
mend  to  them  the  stody  of  Hartley;  in  whose  oook  they  . 
will  find  most  of  the  discoveites,  which  they  promise  them- 
selves, anticipated  as  far,  perhaps,  as  the  human  iuteUect  tk 
jpapable  of  penetrating  the  mystery  of  its  own  action. 

In  our  next  Appen£x%  we  shall  pay  our  respects  to  the 
^wpnfstrits  of  these  Transactions  of  the  National  Institute. 

Vtr. 
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For  MARCH,  1801. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Art.  13.  Piants  if  the  Coatt  ofCoromamiel  By  W.  Roxborgb,  M.  D. 
V'oL  II.  Fasciculus  11.  Folio.  3I.  los.  coloured ;  is.  is.  pltio. 

Boards.    Nicol.    1 800. 
A  CAtv  we  with  plca'^iire  rect^rd  the  continiiatinti  of  flus  '^plendJd 
performance,  of  which  we  have  duly  notictd  the  former  numbers. 
The  prescDt  Fasclculiu  contains  the  following  plants : 


yusUda  fiaiiJrs, 
Graiiola  hjttofmdeSf 

'  —  ju  tier  ay 
ff'^bocratta  indUcf 
PommereMlb  cormyto- 


ptay 


Uia  Saaua  and 


Thom/eat 


Ammmma  aetandra. 

Gardenia  btifoUa^ 

-  ti^i^lnotay 
 dumciorum. 


 /rajraiu^ 

jfnfheneum  iuiawum, 
Loranihtu  hicohrt 

■  Scurruldy 


Ber^'m  aquatic  ay 

BigttOMta  spmliue^t 

^  qudr':loaiiaru% 

Sirepiium  ajperumt 
Tetranthera  apetalay 

Mmota  jlrabkay^ 
•  L-ucophloea, 


Fcronia  elephantuttty 

Respecting  Fcronia  Ef  phtrntum,  of  which  a  fnll  dfscrfption  was 
given  hy  Di.  Conea  de  Su  ra,  in  the  Cth  volume  of  the  'i'vansactions 
of  the  Linn6in  society,  (&ec  Rev.  vodxMiL  N.  S.  p.  21.)  it  is  here 
nid:  *  From  wounds  made  in  the  bark  of  tliis  tree,  exudes  a  moat 
bcauttfol  transparent  gum,  which  Mr.  Smart,  the  miniature  painters 
told  me  exceeded  every  thing  he  h.ul  ever  seen,  for  m'xing  wich  his 
colours.' — It  growslwild  in  most  woods  a;id  muuntainous  parts  in  India. 

Of  the  -^S^e  Marmrlosy  also  deaciibed  by  Dr.  Corrfta  in  loc.  cit, 
VfC  are  told  $  *  The  fruit,  dcHeiout  to  the  taate,  and  exquisitely  fra« 
jpwU  i>  iu>t  <^'y  nutritioua*  but  possesses  a  laxative  and  aperient 
quality,  confirmed  hy  experiencf,  which  renders  it  pai  ticilinlv  ser- 
viceable in  habitual  costiventas. —  i'hc  mucus  of  the  seed  makes  a 
xcry  good  cement  for  some  purposes.'  It  is  a  native  of  the  muua- 
tainous  parts  of  the  coast,  but  is  sometimes  found  also  in  the  lour 
lands.  The  Dutch  in  the  island  of  Ceylon  prepar  e  a  perfume  from 
tlic  rhind  of  thia  fruit.  •  The  wood  is  of  a  light  chrstv!?  colour, 
mtich  variegated  with. darker  coloured  veins,  is  hard,  durable,  and 
used  for  a  variety  of  purposes.* 

-  The  MimwMjfmkca  grows  to  a  pretty  brge  tree,  nid  Is  abundant 
over  every  pm  of  India.    *  Beaidef  yielding  the  greatest  quantity  of 

i^tim  arabir,  the  wood  is  one  of  the  most  useful  in  India  :  of  a  light 
brownish  colour,  strong;, touj.';h, and  durable:  the  best  knee*?  and  crookc(^ 
timber  in  shipbuilding  aic  made  of  it.' — *  Titc  intrnor  barkii»a  must 
powerful,  simple  astringent.  It  is  employed  to  tan  leather,  and  to  dye 
various  shades  of  brown,  with  salt  of  tteo.  A  atmng  deooctioa  m^kea 
pretty  good  ink  The  unripe  legitmes  possess  still  more  .nstrinj^cncv, 
and  make  cxctllfnl  Ink  with  salt  of  stcxi.  I^une-watcr  added  to  an 
infusion  of  the  b:u  k  deepens  the  colour,  and  causes  a  copious  prect« 
pitation  of  hrown  fecula:.'— ^  The  gum  might  be  collected  in  large 
nu  uuitics  at  an  ea^y  fiU*  It  11  much  in  ute  auDOtg  the  djera, 
ciuote-paftateiaj  &&'  ^ 
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Art.  14..  7/5^  mott  iogdd  Reasons  tuby  astringent  Jnjecttontt  eamtle 
BougleSi  and  violent  S<.ihvat'tonSt  should  he  l-.in-rfjc'd  for  ever  from 
Practice.  With  the  mildest  Methods  of  safely  treat  ing  every  Species 
of  Venereal  Infection,  Stricture*  of  the  yretlua,  5;c. ;  and  cor- 
recting MiKhtefe  arinng;  from  caiMtic  Qougict.  By  WHUain 
Rowley,  M.D«  ^Cf  pp.175.  4B*  ie«r«(L   Murray  and  , 

Highley.  1800. 

We  observe  nothing  that  is  cithct  new  or  intfrcstinc^  in  this  publi* 
cation,  notwithstanding  the  parade  with  which  the  writer  has  de- 
livered hu  opiniont.  The  principal  objects  of  the  work  seem  to  be, 
the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Rou  ley  's  Schola  Medicin*  l/niversaSt 
Kova,  and  Damn's  Bougies.  The  ;^cncral  doctrines  have  been 
already  discussed  and  decided  hy  abler  pens  ;  and  we  apprehend 

ihat  Dr.  R.  has  been  deceived  in  jfitributing  to  the  profession  at 
11^  the  errors  pf  a  few  indlvidnals.  |ndeed»  on  the  subject  ot  sali- 
vatiotay  the  most  necessary  caution,  at  present,  m  to  prevent  piicti* 
tionons  from  trustbg  to  very  slight  courses  pf  iserpury. 

*    "  AGRICULTURE,   C5'r.  XCX* 

Art*  I  J.    The  Projttah!/-  Planter,    A  TruUise  en  the  CuUivatitm  cf. 
Larch  and  Scotch  Fir  Timber:  shewing  that  their  excellent  Quality 
(especially  that  of  the  former)  wiil  render  them  ^o  extensively  useful, 
as  greatly  to  promote  the  Interests  of  the  Cotmtry.  Wi^h 
Directions  for  phntinr^,  in  various  Soils  and  SItositionj;,  by  a  new 
and  expeditious  Method  ;  also,  for  the  Management  of  Plantations. 
To  which  are  added,  u:^cful  Hints  in  rc;^ard  to  Shelter  and  Orna- 
namcnt*    By  W.  Pontcy;  Nurser)'man  ^d  Planter,  Huddcrs- 
fleld.    8vo.    pp.96.    3s.  sewed.    Vemor and  Hood.  iSoo. 
The  Scotch  Fir  is  said  to  be  a  good  nurse,  but  «  very  taJrtkif  as. 
a  timber.    Mr.  Pontey,  however,  treats  this  as  a  vtil^rar  ar.d  un- 
founded CJilumny  on   this  tree.      He   contends  tint,  if  it  were 
rightly  ctiltivated,  and  suiTcrcd  to  attain  the  perfection  of  age,  its 
timber  would  be  excellentt  and  not  inferior  to  the  red-deal  imported 
hotn  the  North.   As  to  the  Larch,  its  merit  tare  generally  under- 
sjood.    Ml,  P.  recommends  it  stronj^ly  to  those  who  would  plant* 
rnftaV; ;  and  he  adviser,  that  the  younjj  trees  he  set  four  feet  and  a' 
alf  from  each  other,  inMrad  of  only  ihice  feet,  the  commou  difitauce 
observed  in  new  plantations* 

^  With  this  piimphlet  is  given  a  specimen  c»r  Larch-timber^  taken 
from  trees  of  abotit  2 5  years  growth,  purchased  by  the  authors  the 
ipKpection  of  \v\\\c\\  tnui>t  convince  any  one,  that  too  much  has  not 
bpen  said  in  favour  of  the  Liirch. 

Mr.  i'.  is  persuaded  that  this  country  couIJ  grow  rir-timbcr  for  its 
Vftn  consumption*  !Mo-VI 

t  A  W, 

Art.  16.  jrf  Letter  to  (t  Nollcmnv,  cn  tie  prrposed  Pepenl  of  lie  Pi  vcrl 
Lrfus  which  ro\v  renia'n  in  torcc  •^■^\\\v\'A  tlie  lr:sh  Run.an  Ca- 
tholics, froi!)  Charles  Buiier,  Ect^.of  Lnicoin'ti  Inn.  gvo.  pp.  16. 
i«.    Dcbrctt,  &c.  iSof. 

'V\:'v\  liuit  j'.'d  well-written  letter  gives  a  distinct  view  of  the  dls- 
abilities  tinder  which  the  Irish  Rorrmn  catholics  laboured,  at  the  time 
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i  f  ii!;;  present  ^iajc^ty*s  accession  ;  mentions  the  several  laws  that 
have  been  repealed;  and  stales  those  which,  still  remain'  in  force* 
agamst  them,  and  which  it  has  been  in  the  contemplation  of  pvlia- 
nicnt  to  remove. — Mr.  Butlcr  ob  cv  ih?.t  the  cordnatioR  oath  wa$ 
fixed  in  Irclmd  hy  the  tst  of  WilHrin  n:  d  Miry;  at  which  period 
Roman  catholic  peers  sat  and  vottd  in  the  House  of  I^ofd*,  and  * 
catholic  commoners  wire  eligible  to  the  House  of  Commons  i  but  u( 
these  and  other  pri\*ileges»  they  were  deprived  bj  the  stat.  3^4 
Wi  &  M.  and  the  stat.  1  ft  s  Anne.— The  coronation  oath,  Mr.  B. 
r'aturally  argues,  cannot  refer  to  laws  whidi  were  instituted  snhsc- 
quently  to  the  act  thnt  prescribed  the  o:ith.  li  ni.'y  he  inquirfd,' 
he  says,  *  what  system  of  caruiistry  made  it  lawful  for  his  Majesty  to 
absent  to  the  repeal  of  the  lari^c  proportion  cf  penal  hwi,  repealed  by 
the  acts  of  1778, 1782,  and  1795,  maket  it  iinlaAcful  for  him. 

t6asteilt  to  tne  repeal  of  the  5-iall  proportion  of  't!;o<e  laws  yet  re- 
trairinjT  unrepealed  ;  or  thnt  ma^j:  it  Inwful  for  him  to  smctlon  a 
partial  repeal  of  the  Ttst  Act  in  1782,  and  makes  it  unlawful  fur  him 
to  tanciion  a  total  repeal  of  it  in  l8oi      Thi«  question  cannot  easily ' 
1>e  answered.  J 

^rtk  17.     Constdcrailons  on  to-:  C-jronailon  Gui'jf  to  iViaintain  the  Pro.- 

testaat'feforiTied  Religion,  .and  the  Settlemeot  of  the  Church  of 
England,  ai  prescribe  •  by  ^taL  I  W.flc  M.        aad  Stat.  5  Anne, 
*.c.8.   By  John  Reeves,  8ro.  pp.45,    xs.  64.  Wright(. 

"TTuis  pamphlet  is  ^Y^iitcu  with  gocJ-scnsc  i;nd  moderation;  and 
tKosc  pcrBoiib,  who  ^re  not  convinced  by  its  ari;  jn.ents,  will  yet  be 
pleased  with  its  contci.t;.  Mr.  P.c<ver,  Cor.iiders  that  the  Sovereign, 
\yho  is  more  peculiarly  appointed  llie  j^naMiui)  of  the  clurcli  than  he 
rs.i^Fthe  stale,  cinnot,  in  cdnf-rmi! y  \miIi  his  coronation  oath, 
Cjj^a.'e'th^  Irihh  Roman  caih./lics  from  their  present  disabilities. , 

*  It  the  church  of  Ei  gland,'  he  obaerve^,  *  i«  to  continue  for  evei" 
a^  a  fundamental  part  of  our  constitution,  ther^  c  1  be  little  doubt  tn 
What  state  and  condition  it  ought  to  cuuliuue.  To  otjw/ ."t  ;V  in  n.ei e 
exi.^tence,  with  little  more  than  the  form  a;id  the  name,  his  Majesty 
\nU^  never  tbi«>k  is  maiulaluing  it  to  ibe  utmost  of  hU  Painter*  To  be  a 
fhiia:h  established  by  Inw,  it  must  be  in  peace  ano  tn  honour;  pro- 
tected uol  only  from*  at 11  t  ncroichmc.it,  but  from  the  danger  of 
it  J  without  fcnrs  or  jea)ouiii  s ;  not  trc  mbh*u<j  for  its  ordinances,  or 
grouching  for  the  reciirliy  of  its  nVhts  anu  privileges.  Yet  such  wa^ 
the;  State  of  the  chuich,  even  wiih  the  law  on  its  side,  when  King 
James  took  papists  inlo  In's  privy  council  contrary  to  law  ;  and  wlio 
can  doubt  or  the  like  ponseqnences,  \vhen  the  law  shall  direetlj^ 
authi>ri('-e  pnplsls  to  sit  with  protts'ants  in  the  national  councils,  for 
the  allcdged  purpose  of  once  mor;:  "  pmrnotiiig  a  brotherhoo  d  of 
^{fcclion,  and  a  conciliation  of  religious  diltcrcucc*.**  In  proportioii 
as  the  church  of  Enp^land  lost  its  consequence  under  such  a  chaoge^ 
iho  Romish  wotild  rise;  and,  in  tim.c,  there  wou!<^  become  an  e<|na* 
lity  and  fidl  participation  of  rights  nnd  privilrpr^a.  No  such  conse- 
quences, I  dare-  vouch,  art  apprch<;:.dcd,  mucli  !cm  intended,  by  ti»c 
^ruuiOtcri  uf  thii  generous  s;;iic:nc  of  comprvbe;i»ii'U  j  and  yet  they 


'  $m  tnwA  4oK  probable  thra  any  of  tli^  1»PP7  cflecti  wliich  ti« 
ioMgiacd  to  rftult  from  ity  bccanae  theic  is  csan^  for  the  ooey  and 
none  for  tl^e  other!' 

Such  are  the  objections  urged  by  Mr.  Reeves  agaiast  the  measure 
in  question,  and  the  arguments  with  which  he  enforces  his  objectionfi, 
TiUerialim  Att^  ttftt.  1 &  M.  c  i  St  he  ii  Mrare,  may  be  ep« 
pMcdto-his  mode  of  reasoning ;  and  his  observatiooa  on  it  go»  id  onv 
opinion,  to  shew  the  constitutional  legah'ty  of  the  proposed  repeal, 
since  he  admits,  *  that  the  obligation  of  the  coronation  oath  is  not  so 
peremptory  on  the  King  as  to  deprive  him  of  a  discretion  to  assent  to 
some  Uwst  for  alteratkMM  of  a  partiettl^  sort  in  the  cfauroh  establisho 
iDent.'<— Why  may  not  the  same  discretion  be  exercised  in  the  pre* 
tent  iniitance ;  and  what  deprives  his  Majesty  of  that  power  now^ 

'  which  wa<  prusfssed  at  the  time  of  parsing  thi-  Toleration  Act? 
'  A  second  edition  of  thi^  pamphlet        appeared,  wi:h  a  icvv  imma. 
terial  addition^  and  some  remarks  (expressed  with  aodeiation)  on 

.  Iifr.  Butler's  Letteri  and  <)n  |he  pamphlet  which  ts  consideral  in  the 
neat  article.  .  .  S.H* 

^rt.  't8.    The  ^test'toritas  to  ths  A<imhsion  of  Calhoftcs  to  Parflanttrnf^ 
'  contiidered,  upon  the  Principles  of  existing  Law?.    Wiih  supple- 
mental Observations  on  the  Coronation  Oath.    By  a  JEJarristcr, 
8vo.    pp.80.    29.    Debrett.  .1801. 
'  This  pamphlet  contains  much  information*  and  manifests  th  g<>od 
sense  and  candour  of  the  writer.    He  confines  himself,  in  his  dis- 
cussion, to  the  consMut'tonal  prjcl'irnh'i!i*y  of  granting  farther  relief  to 
the  catholics,  thaji  that  which  has  already  been  extended  to  them, 
and  does  not  enter  into  the  potitical  expediency  of  acceding  *  to  what 
is  called,  perhaps  improperly,  catholic  emancipation.*   After  having 
given  an  accoont  of  the  1hw5  enacted  a  v  unst  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
tne  former  periods  of  our  hi«.tory,  and  the  circumstances  in  ^^hich 
they  originated,  the  author  proceeds  to  consider  those  acts  of  the 
legislature,  particularly  ia  the  present  rtign,  by  which  their  severity 
has  been  mittgated»  and  many  of  their  disqualiBcations  removed.  On 
^iS  subject,  he  thus  expresses  him.^elf: 

*  \  have  tlnis  endeavoured  to  rttablish,  nccording  to  the  principles 
of  existing  law?,  that  the  admiss{,»n  of  catholics  to  piirliamcru  is  ex- 
pedient, in  order  to  prescr/e  consistency  iu  the  statute  book,  and  that 
such  a  measure  may  he  effected  with  secnrtty  to  the  state.  It  has 
been  shewn  that  the  prinehle  on  which  catholics  were  orijrinally  ex- 
cluded frcm  parliament  has  ceased  to  exist,  hc'ing;  Jesfroyedhy  modem 
acts  of  parliarnei  t  ; — that  all  dangerous  doctrines  held,  or  supposed 
to  have  been  held,  by  catholics  in  former  times,  aic  abjured  by  those 
qf  the  present  day,  to  fie  tatufaeticm  0/  tie  Upsfaiure i-^lhsX  no  tenet 
of  the  catholic  religion  is  incompatible  with  social  order,  or  with  the 
allegiance  due  by  law  from  the  subjects  of  this  realm  to  His  Majesty's 
person  and  govcrnmi  tu  ;  —  *hr:t  cttIkOIc?,  by  the  onths  uhich  they 
|iave  taken,  have  given  as  strung  a  plrdge  of  their  allegiance  to  the 
l^nstltutton  of  this  realm,  as  that  now  reqoired  by  law  previously  to 
fhc  exercise  of  parlnmentar)  functions ; — that  the  iegitlatare  itte/fhu^ 
acknowledged  the  persons  vho  take  the  catholic  test,  to      good  sub' 

iteU  ff  bu  Majutyi  ao4  has  liedarcd^  that  as  such  they  ought  to  be 
'*  *  '  rchcvc4 
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ceHeved  from  disabilities  h^nnd  joUiy  and  pccuiiarly  en  tii«t 
no  other  tiibjccts  of  this  ndoi  «k  opoied*  on  accovot  of  rclf^M 

opinions,  to  a  disability  df  votinj^  in  paHiament,  except  catholics 

tnat,  b)*  no  principle  of  the  Brltjoh  constitution,  those  who  exercise 
p.irliainentary  functions  arc  ohliY't-d  to  profess  the  rt'lip'i(»n  of  thr 
uate,  but  on  the  contrary  that  disscnier's  of  every  description  are  ad- 
iQttted  to  vote,  in  parliancRti-^that  \  repeal  tof  the  itatote  by  tvliieh  % 
dhobiUty  to  gnevous  is  imposed  oolely  upon  his  Mi^esty's  catholic 
sii^i'."-ts,  ('■'-  Tsoditication  of  tlic-  pnfli<  present  reqiiircc?,  would 
Ik  iio  inrnxvitinny  would  interfere  v,  :'.[i  no  general  pr'mc'.ph\  ti  n-  molest 
any  system  oi  laws,  but  on  the  contrary  is  the  conse^iuiue  a  pr'tK' 
iifif  already  established*  Upon  these  gronnda,  therefore,  ft  is  sub> 
ntitted,  that  the  Wialature  of  the  United  Kingdotn  is  called  upon*  in 

irs  \v?s(Iuin,  irberulity,  and  inr.tice,  to  alh^n-  thr  '^nmr  prrvilff^^r  tc» 
cathtJics,  which  is  enjoyed  by  nil  di^'icntcrs  from  ihc  rr-ti        ch  ircli.' 

The  author  afterward  examines  the  cjucstton  whether  suciv  a  rehef, 
aa  h  proposed  in  fiivoar  of  the  catholics,  ivould  in  any  d^pree  mtUtata 
with  his  Majesty's  coronation  oath.  Thn  very  important  inquiry 
is  hero  discusrvd  with  <^rQ?.i  abih'ty,  and,  according  to  our  jiidgrpcnt, 
in  n  very  satisfactory  manner.  After  a  careful  conbidiratio:i  of  the 
nature  and  qaatcuts  of  the  several  coronation  oaths  which  have  been 
lised  at  ^Ferent  periods  of  oor  histoiry,  thn  writer  is  dearly  of  opi* 
Alba  that  tlic  proposed  repral  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  King's 
obligation; — and  he  concludes  his  work  whh  the  following  *  ji6or/ 
argument,  which,'  he  cohut  c!-,  *  nMint  be  ?\dmitted  a:^  decisive«  and 
preclude  the  possibib'ty  of  duubt  on  the  subject. 

*  The  coronation  oath,  as  we  ha^^e  already  seen,  2s  the  splemn  cqq? 
firmntion  of  a  contract  between  the  Sorercifi^i  and  his  subjects,  by 
which  the  rights  of  the  latter  nrc  secured.  Of  these  rights  they 
cannot  }^  deprived  withont  tlicir  con'cnt.  If,  however,  the  subjects 
shall  rclinqui^li  any  particular  right  to  which  they  may  be  entitle^* 
»s  far  as  it  is  relinquished,  the  Sovereign  is  clearly  released  from  his 
engagement ;  for  there  can  csiist  nq  c<»utract  which,  by  the  consent 
of  the  parties  interet-ted,  may  not  be  dissolved.  Let  this  plain  rea- 
foning  be  apph'cd  to  the  question  of  rfstoritij^  catholics  to  the  right 
of  voting  in  pai  liatncnt.  Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  tha^ 
the  Sovereign  is  pkigcJ  to  his  subjects,  bv  tl.c  engagement  con- 
tracted at  .his  coronation,  to, continue  the  cxcuisioiv  of  catholics  frocn 
parliament  (although  the  supposition  is  absurd,  since  by  the  King 
alotrc  they  could  not  be  admitted),  yet  if  the  three  estate?  of  the 
rt  dna,  in  parliament  assembled,  shall  present  a  bill  to  his  Majesty, 
praying  that  the  disability  to  which  cathob'cd  are  lialUc  may  be  rc» 
moved,  »urely  Iu'h  Majesty  may  grant  his  royal  sauctioo,  since  the 
vcTy  form  of  the  bill  expressly  states,  that  the  measure  is  proposed 
witli  Ldi'lsc  cr.J  CQnsrnt  ot  his  subject?. — I  shall  not  insult  the  * 
lirderstuuuiag  of  the  reader,  by  addii:^  any  further  observations.' 

We  agree  with  Mr.Rccvcs(sec  Art.  1 7.)  in  thinking  that  this  writer 
*  bus  a  juridical  mind ;'  and  we  recommend  his  work  to  the  attention  ^ 
of  our  Teadcrs»  as  exhibiting  both  Ingenuity. and  in&innation.  9*^^* 

Art.  r9.    Can  cf  the  CatMies  eomtdend:  and  an  Bxprdieot  pr^ 
posed  for  the  final  Smiemcut  of  it*   With  an  Appendix,  coq. 

taiuu^  - 
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■  Monthly  Catilocub,  Rtligious,  31^ 

tatning  Rcmarki  on  Mr.  R<c«ei^»  Pamphlet,  tw,   pp.  a6.  it^ 

The  expedient  here  proposed  w  t^f  tidmtss'on  nf  (M.Iv  a  certain 
pvopoitioii  of' catliolics  and  dissenters  into  the  two  Houses  oi  Parlia- 
mentf  and  into  oiu  Courts  of  Jui«tk'c;  9S  the  author  is  incliiicd  to 
ooquicvcc  in  the  right  of  the  cstabUthment  '  tO  baveaprcdoniiQatiDjr, 
but  not  a  monopoli/ing,  po88e<ision  of  civil  cfflploymeata.'  ^  He 
appears  to  \v:  a  lover  of  peace»  and  earnestly  reconnmcnds  uaasiimitj 
at  Uiis  awful  ill  lie  lure. 

Art.  20.    T/'f  juii'ui' ^  the  Peace  an.-I  Parish  OJficer.    By  Ricliard 
Burn,  LL.  1).        Cliancellor  of  tlic  Diocese  of  Cnrli-Ic.  Con- 
-    tiiiucd  to  the  pr/.'x'nt  Tiniie  by  John  ii urn,. Esq.  hi»  Sou,  one  of 
Tiis  Majcsiy'a  Junticcs  of  the  Peace  Ibr  the  Counties  of  Wcstmor- 
,  land  ?.nd  Cmiibcrland.    The  J91I1  Etlitlm,  conccted  and  con« 
sidcni!  ly  ci.IargcJ,  including  the  lute  a  Ijud^aJ  Cases,  and  ti.c 
Sl  itTilct>  of  tiic  lii^it  Session  of  Parliament  (39  and  4oGton;e  III). 
j.VoUt    8vo.    2U  Hs.  bound.    Cadctl  jut>.  and  Duvics.  itico- 
.It  ,is  pccesBarjr  for  us  only  to  announce  thia  eigbteenth  republica- 
jtjon  of  this  ^iteful  wi^k,  and  to  add  that  the  decided  cases  are 
brought  down  to  tlie  cud  oflast  Tiinity  Term,  and  that  the  statute 
pa^'^cdia  the  39th  and  40ih  years  of  this  Kiag  are  here  introduced. 

Art.  21.  A  Treathe  on  ihr  Rev^'-  jfim  and  RcpuHkat'iott  of  IVills  and 
Testaments;  lo:f'thtT  with  I'ract?  un<iu  tiic  Lav  concernliij^ 
Baron  and  I  cmc,  including  Curtesy,  Dowers,  Jointures,  Incases, 
Settlements,  Separation,  Discontinoances,  &c.  By  R.  &  Denni*  * 
.  ton  Roper,  Esq.  of  Gray's  Inn,  Banister  at  Law;  8«o.  pp.250. 
5^4.  Boards.    liLtterworth.  t8co. 

We  noticed  a  former  juihlicattoa  by  Mr.  Ropev,  on  the  subject  of 
legacies,  in  terms  of  commendation,  i«  our  31st  vol.  N.  S.  p.  H5. 
*!nte  preaent  performance  aim  is  intitled  to  no  incontiderable 
ahare  of  praise,  for  the  proper  arningeroeot  of  the  subjects  and  the 
accbiracy  of  the  itiformation  which  it  communicates.  We  hat^e  ex- 
amined the  volume  with  care,  and  caa  recommcoil  it  with  confidence 
to  Uie  all 01  lion  of  the  profession. 

Mr.  Roper,  in<  his  notes,  hat  mentioned  GUhrFs  Dfwer  /  a  book 
with  which  we  are  totally  unacquainted,  and  which  we  cannot  find 
inserted  in  the  list  of  thr  Chief  Enron's  works.  Is  it  a  misprint  for 
Giiiert!t  Temurct^  in  which  the  doctrine  of  do;«:er  i«  considered?     -  g 

RELIGIOUS. 


Art.  22.    jf  Charge  itellvcred  to  the  Cler^'  of  the  Dhcese  of  Lincoln^ 
at  the  Triennial  Visitation  of  that  Diocese  in  June  and  JuU'  i8co. 
By  George  Pretyman,  0.D.  F.R.S.  Lord  Bishop  of  Litnooln^ 
Second  Edition.    8vo«    ts,*  Cadett  and  Davies,  &c. 
Epi-copal  charges  now  repre'^ent  the  chnrch  as  menaced  by  two 
enemies  of  ver)'  opposite  characters,  infidcht^  and  fanaticism.  Thi? 
allegation  may  be  true  :  but  ought  the  genuine  believer  in  the  gospel 
to  join  the  two  at^ilants  together,  and  to  treat'tbem  with  equal 
ieverity  ?  if  there  be,  af?  Bi*hop  Pretjrman  and  Othert  of  his  brethrt  n 
maintain,  n  rep/hrfy  ^fiy  tfrJ pf<in  for  the  extirpation  of  all  Wh"i  f  -n 
C^riitiaoity ;  and  it  the  Bi:ihop  be  seri^u^y  c«f  opiaiuu  thru  ihcic 
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nctuall/  has  been  di^oovered  a  fonnkbbte  ooBSpi»cf»  deeply  knl 
and  wtdelf  extended,  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  this  wicked 

piirpo  ;  ou^ht  he  not  to  deem  this  a  reason  for  extending  at  least 
9  ft>rbv:.H  iiiir  sinil'f  t  )  iHM.iiicisfT!  itself,  and  for  congtatiilai.lng  thia 
^uutryon  the  (iritusion  of  principles  among  tlic  common  people,  bj 
which  they  are  so  little  disposed  to  listen  to  the  lectures  of  the  an* 
believe  I :  IiWidvl  i  1  methodtsts  cati!i<it  act  in  caacert.  They  can 
no  more  bltnd,  than  the  iron  an.!  tli'  clay  m  the  feet  of  Ncbiichad- 
fie/./ai'*  image.    Tiie  Bishop  of  Lincoln  has  classed  them  t  '^fthcr 

the  assiduous  attacks  of  intUcls  and  &cctati<;ts/  p.  ly*}:  outf  ia 
oar  optnion,  as  far  as  the  cabsc  of  revealed  religion  is  concerned, 
vith  little  propriety.  The  ahcnatioMS  or  excentricitiesof  methodism 
it  inav  be  wise  to  nntirr,  .ind  irp.)s>ri>k-  to  rorp.'ct :  but  the  real  for 
religion,  if  it  h?  net  :!co^c:!ir:-  ii:^-ordin^  ia  hijwfij^ct  is  not  to  be  re- 
probated equally  with  an  attempt  to  extirpate  aU  gospel  faith. 

In  consequence  of  th^  report  concerning  the  state  of  religioD  to  « 
part  of  the  l>iocc«c  of  Lislcoln*,  Dr.  P.  tlioup^ht  that  he  was  required 
tt>  deliver  h;<i  sc'iti'Tvrr^t ;  r  -;;^cctr;;^-  th  j  tnethodisls ;  !n:t  they  form 
that  part  of  the  ch.ir^e  bttorc  us  wiiich  wc  luve  psMiiv-d  v,  h\i  the 
least  approbatiou.    These  separatists  arc  mcoiioncd  in  one  place  af 
Hanatjcs  pretending  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  sanctity;'  and  lA 
unother  as  exhibiting;  *  the  ILcnt'ousnese  of  shameless  profligacy.' 
K  i  doubt,  rqports  o(  this  kind  liavc  been  made  to  the  bistiop:.  but  • 
lie  fhould  have  hesitated  to  give  thera  credit  a*?  general  accvi  nations. 
The  people  composing  the  mithtidistic  sect  embrace,  in  our  opinion, 
au  erroneous  system ;  but  we  believe  that  they  are  as  moral  charac* 
ters  as  the  generality  of  their  neighbours  |  and  they  form  perhaps  a 
desciintion  of  C'nribtians  whose  influence  and  example  may  be  of 
srn;:  :Ur  benefit  in  a  sceptical  and  profit r^ate  age.    In  the  Bishop's 
o  n.iion,  wonld  there  have  been  no  propriety  in  attempting  to  con- 
friUaic  mi*  &ect,  while  he  exhorted  his  own  clergy  to  copy  the  assiduity 
and  perseverance  of  its  uneducated  preachen  ?  May  not  the  succcm 
l>f  metbodtstn  be  viewed  as  a  gpod  omen:  as  a  proof  that  we  need 
rot  despair  of  the  Christian  Church>  but  that  we  sfiould  rather  be 
ysurcd  that  it  will  flourish,  if  its  appointed  ministers  and  par.tors,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  with  an  ardor  arising  from^eriuu«  « 
CONvIctioB*  steadily  perform  the  duties  of  their  office  ? 

Though,  however,  the  R.  R.  author  has  not  represented  a^rs 
exactly  in  this  way,  lie  has  well  dccribcd  the  duties  of  the  clergy;  ar.d 
vre  sincerely  hope  tha^  his  episcopal  hints  and  admonitions  will  be 
duly  regarded :  being  wcU  convinced  that  vigilance  and  exemplaii. 
ness,  in  the  officiating  ministers  of  religion,  wul  tend  more  to  represa 
9tnd  even  to  annihilate  methodism,  and  to  counteract  infidelity,  than 
.  t  he  most  bitter  and  pointed  invcctivcSt  We  tnins^ribf  t|iit  p^t  of  the 
tharrc  before  us. 

*  The  cvideiicts  of  Christian  truth  are  not  only  calculattLi  for  ilic 
conversion  of  Infidels  and  Sceptics,  of  those  who  professedly  njcc^ 
and  despise  the  gospel,  but  to  awaken  a  genuine  spit  it  of  religioa  ti| 
those  nominal  Cnristians,  who,  it  is  to  tK-feared,  ooahc  op  a  great 


*  Sec  MxY.  Vol  xuiu«         p.  2IO. 
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part  of  tnnj  congregationt.  You  w31  not  Ist  tt  •  lots  for  argument 
tutted  to  every  comprehtfnsion,  plain  and  simple  in  their  nature,  <atf 

wtll  as  strikin;^  and  impressive  ;  but  you  will  remember,  that  to 
COTTsHat  ohjcctton;  of  which  ymir  parishioneis  have  never  heard,  and 
which  perhaps  they  will  scarcely  comprehend,  maj  be  mischievous^ 
end  mu«t  be  useless.   Wheo'  men  are  once  led  to  tee  the  finger  o€ 
God  manifesting  itself  in  such  v.-rlous  ways  in  the  establishment  of 
Christianity,  they  will  nnttirally  he  induced  to  listen  with  attention 
to  the  doctnncs  which  it  reveals,  nr.d  t'le  practical  duties  w'hich  it 
enjoins.    And  let  mc  here  particularly  recommend  to  you,  to  nuke 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  the  constant  basts  of  immd  rostrocrton* 
as  no  other  ground  can  give  security  to  human  virtue.  ■  Set  before 
your  hearers  the  awful  perft  rtiDns  of  tli^  I  >ciiy  ;  declare  to  them  the 
fallen  and  depraved  nature  of  man,  and  f.is  liability  to  puuisliment, 
.without  which  ndetfiptioa  through  Christ  can  neither  be  fully  un- 
derstood, nor  justly  appreciated;  ^oint  out  to  them  their  natural 
propensity  to  sin,  and  their  utter  inability  to  work  out  their  own 
salvation  without  divine  assistance,  but  at  the  same  time  carefully  in- 
culcate the  absolute  necessity  of  ?elf.exertion,  as  the  indispen  able 
condition  of  divine  assistance,  and  fall  not  to  urge  the  declared 
efficacy  of  devout  and  fervent  prayer.   Explain  to  them,  that  neither 
fttth  without  good  wor&s,  nor  good  works  without  a  tru<  and  lively 
fiuthf  can  give  any  rational  hope  of  obtaining  a  share  in  the  gracious 
promises  cf  God.    Shew  them  from  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  the 
dignity  of  the  person  of  Chribt,  his  l«vc  for  mankind,  and  t)ic 
fubetM  of  the  atonement  made  by  his  death  ;  and  animate  them  t«» 
"  MSI  all  righteousness"  by  continually  directing  them  to  cm* 
template  the  cxnmplc  of  his  perfect  life.    Vou  will  thus  excite  m 
warmth  of  piety  which  can  never  be  produced  by  a  moral  discourse 
founded  in  the  fitness  of  things,  or  the  beauty  of  vsrfje.    When  the 
mind  liiis  fully  and  impartially  contemplated  the  cvidenccu  of  the 
eospel,  explained  with  perspicuity,  and  en&rced  with  sound  reason* 
mg^  the  sophistry  of  tho  ir.ndel  aud  the  cavils  of  the  sceptic  will 
have  but  little  weight.    When  the  heart  is  interested  in  the  cause  of 
relipon,  profane  jcbts  will  be  regarded  with  horror^  and  tcmpt^iooa 
to  vice  will  be  rejected  with  disdaiu,* 

Hie  Badiop  concludes  with  recommending  cireamspectSon  in  sigit- 
ang  ttttimonials,  and  with  urging  the  toecesaity  of  residence*  -  ] 

Art,  23.  if  U^ord  of  jfdwe  to  NateH  Country  People.  By  a  Coua- 
try  Genilc'\'oman.  12 mo.  6d.  Nicol.  i8cx). 
This  good  countr}* -gentlewoman  informs  us  that  her  *  little  essay 
was  never  intended  for  the  perusal  of  the  wise  and  learned,  nor 
for  those,  in  any  rank  of  life  whatsoever,  who  have  the  advantage  of 
being  brought  up  in  the  constant  practice  of  the  duties  here  set 
forth.  ■  These  lines  owe  their  first  r:se  to  having  lived  many  years 
in  the  country;  having  been  often  in  the  houses  of  the  peor;  and 
having  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  that  (very  few  ex- 
cepted) the  best  instructions,  which,  not  only  the  lowest  tort,  but 
even  those  who  are  what  the  world  call  substantial  people,  give  tlMfa> 
children);*  are,  teaching  them  to  run  over  a  few  prayers  hr  an  hasty 
•114  cardoa  manner^  vbA  to  go  to  church  on  a  Sunday;  witl u^ttt  ever 

itiquiring 


MiqiiH-tng  wliat  tliey  mean  by  eitber,  or  tioubHng  thcnidm  &rtfccf 

•bo'it  it,  than  that  it  MA  custom  handed  down  from  father  to  ton,  .Init 
ii  uliat  they  call  ucrvinjj  God  ;  and  is  to  h\\iv^  them  to  heaven  her? 
afctr ;  aud  ihcy  t>ecm  to  think  it  is  sufiiciciit  for  the  parsony  as  tl  ;v 
arc  too  apt  disrespect  fully  to  call  him,  and  those  who  wrote  ihc 
prayera*  to  undentaftd  th«in$  and  that  they  have  nothing  more  to  do 
than  to  repeat  them,  as  their  fathers  and  mothers  have  done  before, 
—-It  is  with  intent,  therefore,  that  they  shoidd  be  rt\id  by,  and  dis- 
persed among  the  lower  and  indn->triouj*  part  of  tlio  u  nrld;  ihat  these 
,  lines  were  written  j  and,  may  He,  who  rejected  not  the  widow 's 
mite,  pro  >per  even  this  very  humble  efiurt  to  be  in  tone  •mall  degred 
vaefuU'    W$  heartily  join  in  the  good  lady's  wish  ;  and  we  approve 
her  wcU  desif^ncd  attempt :  the  (ir^t  part  of  which  relates  to  de- 
votion, or  the  worship  of  God  in  . private  and  public  ;  the  second^ 
to  the  habit  of  common  swearing.    Though  ihjs  little  and  com- 
mendable piece  it  i\o  object  of  criticisnit  we  may  observe  that  the 
words,  itftni^  chote^  p.  199  should  liavc  been,  having  ttfosmi  and 
that  the  quotation  made,  p.  26.  as  tiic  expression  of  our  Saviour, 
sihoidd  rather  have  be.'n  mentioned  as  tli-it  of  St.  Peter*  ;  ahhoti-h 
wc  know  that  it  perfectly  accords  with  the  spirit  and  meaning  oi  liic 
more  immediate  instructions  and  wordt  of  our  Lord.  .  J] 

Art.  24.  Pr.ijers  for  Famifiet ;  consMtIng  of  a  Form,  thoit  birt 
•  comprehensive,  for  the  Morning  and  Ewniog  of  every  Day  in  the 

Week,  selected  by  Edward  Pearson,  B.  D.  Rector  of  Rempstone, 
Nottinf!'h;\mshirt.  8vo.  pp.143.        boards.    Rivingtons.  i8co. 
Convinced  that  family>prJycr  i:>  a  duty  which  is  likely  to  have  the 
best  effects,  and  persuaded  that  many  persona  are  deterred  from  the  * 
practice  through  the  want  of  a  proper  form,  Mr.  Pearson  offers  this 
compilation  to  the  public :  '  For  though,  (he  says,)  we  have  numerous 
publications  of  l!ic  same  kind,  which  to  many,  I  do\!!)t  not,  arc 
found  fulJy  to  answ  er  their  intended  purpose ;  yet  I  have  never  met 
with  one,  which  entirely  accorded  with  my  own  ideas;  and  I  may 
&'rly  presume  "that  I  am  not  peculiar  in  this.— ^But,  though  I  dad 
not  know  a  work  of  this  kind,  which  I  approved  in  the  whole,  I  wat 
fidly  sntitifjLv!  with  various  pnrfs  of  many,  and,  as  the  merit  of  ori- 
ginal composition  was  not  in  view,  I  have  freely  borrowed  from  such 
as  seemed  most  likely  to  aesist  me.* — The  works  here  mentioned 
7/  are;**  Book  of  Common  Prayer — Common  Prayer  Book  tbe  best: 
.Compantoo,  &c.— Companion  to  the  Ahar~Piou9  Countrj  Paridi- 
inner — Great  Importance  of  a  religious  I.ifc.* — The  offices  here 
tt  !i  c  !i  d  arc  not  long  not  tedious,  but  such  as  most  or  perhaps  alt 
iauuiio,  with  prudent  management,  mi^ht  u&c.    At  the  end  of  the 
vruhime,  are  adoed  some  prayers  for  particular  occanom.  They  are  afi 
introduced  \>y  a  psalm  or  hymn,  said  to  be  pnncipilly  taken  irofn  a 
collection  formed  for  the  U!ic  of  the  pariih-churcli  of  Cardington, 
Bedfordshire.    We  observe  amon^  them  occasionally  some  of  Dr. 
Watts' ;i  vcrsctt,  altered,  but  not  improved. — The  book,  is,  on  the 
.whole,  adapted  to  the  end  proposed   To  some  It  wiH,  oodoobc» 
.'be  peculiarly  acccpuble;  whde  to-many*  amid  the  vaiiety  prpvideds 

•  1  Pcicr,  V.  7. 
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tthen  WtB  imve  more  agreeabfe  and  edifying.    It  aeemt  a  HafrpiacM 

that  the&e  forms  are  so  numerous,  that  all  who  are  so  disposed  may 
obtain  assistance;  it  will  be  yet  more  happy,  if  rational  dcvotioOf 
reul  piety,  anil  active  vinue,  arc  promoted  by  these  means.  Hfc 

i^rt.  2^.  Tnt  Chrtshan*s  GmJe,  In  Six  proqj^ressivc  Lectiircs,  oin- 
bclWtcd  with  a  lew  serious  Extracts,  and  illustrated  with  copious 
notes,  for  tbc  Parisluoner*  of  Skipton.  By  J.  A.  Bnsfieid>  A.B. 
Curate  of  Skipton  m  Craven.   Uvo.  pp.  157.   5s.  6d.  Boardib 

Wills.  1800. 

These  lectures  nrc  very  earnest,  somewhat  dcclamator}",  and,  yve  can- 
^Dot  doub(»  very  sincere.  The  subjects  are  j  *  Shortness  of  Life,  and 
Wisdom  of  Prvparatioo^Weakness  of  Mao  witliottt  Cbrist— Pridt 
ftnd  Htttniltty  contrasted — Faith  the  only  Means  of  Salvation-^ 
Nature  and  Necessity  of  the  new  Birth — Life  and  Death  of  a  faith- 
ful  Christian.* — The  pre:icher  embraces  popular  opinions,  but  hove 
far  he  has  iaquir4*d  into  their  solidity  or  truth  we  cannot  deternuiie. 
The  cofiolu  motet,  as  ht  as  wc  can  judge,  contain  nothing  of  remark- 
able vaAnet  but  should  they  prove  of  real  utilicy  to  the  inhabitants 
oC  Skipton,  or  to  any  other  persons,  an  important  end  will  be 
answered.  In  one  nf  r?!c>c  notrs,  p.  154,  Mr.  Bnsfield  candidly 
declares  himself  an  advocate  for  jWe-wUI ;  in  which  he  respcctiiiUy 
■ckno«4e^cft  a  dissent  from  the  opinions  of  some  of  his  brethr^ 

Refemojr,  we  oonclnde^  to  the  notes,'  Mr.  B.  leads  its  (in  the  vcrj 
outset  of  his  volume)  to  expect  extraeti  hoOi  other  performances; 
it  has  been  asked,  p?.rttrt;Ijrly  concerning  page  59,  whether  he  has 
been  careful  to  di.>tinguisU  tiiem  properly,  and  to  attn'bute  them  to 
their  real  owners:  a  hint  which  we  just  mcution  for  his  own  coo- 
•idcration.  W 

Art.  25.  DucoKTfer  on  DmettU  Duties.  By  Ssmuet  Stennett,  D.r^ 
8vo.    pp.  476.    3s.  6d.  and  5s.  Boards.    Printed  at  Edinburgh 
for  J.  Ogle,  and  sold  by  R.  Ogle,  I^ondon.  1800. 
This  volume  apjicar*;  as  a  nt  v  work,  and  without  being  intro- 
duced to  the  reader  by  one  word  of  preface  or  advertisement.    As  it 
occurred  to  tts,  however,  thnc  Dr.  Stennett  was  an  author  vrith 
whom  we  had  been  long  acquainted,  and  a4  we  recollected  the  publi- 
cation of  several  sermons  written  by  him,  wc  consulted  our  General 
Index ;  bv  v  *M"ch  wc  discovered  that  the  discourses  now  offered  to  the 
pious  reader  wete  printed  in  London  in  the  year  l7'->3,  and  reviewed 
in  our  Ixixth  vol.  p.  488.    They  arc  sensible  and  practical,  and 
.worthy  of  this  renewed  circulation,  in  a  clieapcr  form:  but  why  they 
have  been  thus  rr-printcd,  at  EiUnlurgh,  and  why  the  circumstance 
of  their  former  appearance  is  wholly  suppressed,  we  cannot  undertake 
to  decide.  JJJ  Or  A* 

EDUCATION. 

Art.  27.  j4n  Explanatory  ^ronoutulnj  Dictionary  of  tiif  French  Lan- 
gua^r^  in  Frencn  and  Eapltsh  \  wherein  the  exact  Sound  and  Afti* 

cnlation  of  every  Syllabic  arc  distinctly  markctf.    To  whi<;h  tse 

g-ehxed,  the  Pn'ncipl'-:  of  tl  c  Fifnch  Pronunciation  ;  prefatory 
irection?  for  u^iricr  the  speihriir  Representative  of  every  Sound; 
>    and  the  Conjugaiion  of  the  Verbs,  regttlar,  irregular,  aud  defcc- 

tive^ 
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ti'vt,  with  their  true  Pronunciation.  By  I'Abbc  Tardy,  laLC 
Master  of  ArL&  ia  th«  Uuiverfeiiy  of  Paris,  lamu.  49.  6U.  buuud* 
CUrke*  1799. 

Wc  may  rccommeDd  th»i  9S  an  dscful  puUieatfen,  to  those  who  . 

arc  anxious  to  obtain  accuracy  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  French 
language.  The  plan,  uhitli  wa..  supj^'^^trd  to  th'  nnt!:cr  by  the  late 
celebrated  Mr.  Lurkc,  ic*  ;.i:niiar  to  Lhat  whieli  iias  beta  adopted  by 
Mr« Walker  in  %\o  pionoundng  dictionary;  and  the  Abbe  Tatdy 
liaa  to  skilfully  applied  the  principles,  as  to  render  it  an  easy  matter 
to  acquire  the  true  pronuiKiation  of  a  French  word  by  referring  to 
t  in  hia  dictionary.  ^  (H^VoOcl* 

Art.  2 P.    y!n  .///rffl^mc."!'  nf  Mr.  Rudfftmant  RuSmenit  nnd Grammar 
oj  ihc  Lntui  'i  onguty  \\'\\\\  his  English  rules  of  Construction  entire,  * 
and  ihc  Compiler's  Notes  and  lilustratiua:],  dec.    To  which  is 
profiled  a  short  Vocabulary,  EngUih  and  X«atint  by  George  Cliap- 
man,  LL.D.   jzmo.  .  pp*  190.  Edinburgh^  Creech.  Ii0>idcw» 

Cadell  and  Co.  &c. 

A  publication  which  for  its  basis  so  rxctllcnt  a  prnduciion  a^ 
that  of  Ruddimau's  rudmicais  cannot  be  esbcniialiy  wruu|r  ^  and  he 
nnat  be  a  venr  unduUul  worlcnuui»  who»  with  inch  nttterudBf  could 
pfodtice  a  defective  compoiitlon.  Dr.  Chapman,  however,  deicrvct 
•omething  more  than  this  negative  kind  of  prn'T.  He  seems  tp 
have  displa}  eJ  much  jud^nunt  in  his  selection  ot  those  pails  of  the 
original  which  iie  has  retained  ;  and  to  have  added  nothing  but  what 
u  &cly  to  prove  of  service  to  the  learner.  On  one  point  only,  we  a»e* 
disposeid  to  think  that  he  is  in  the  wrongs  NthSi  a^Sii  grammai'm 
Jefinitore.  Anything  tliat  tends  to  increase  the  number  of  detinitions 
in  a  grammatical  work  adds  to  the  difficukics  of  the  author  and  of 
the  learner,  it  appears  to  ut  not  only  unnecessary  but  burdensome 
to  introduce,  Ibr  instancct  divmone  of  the  verb  into  many  differeiit 
kinds  ;  such  as  frequentative,  inceptive,  desiderative^  and  ffinunutivel 
etpecially  as  the  mode  of  coi.jugatine  them  is  the  same  as  some  one 
01  the  common  vcihs  ;  and  wc  sliotiTd  not  extend  the  divisions  of 
verbs  and  nouns  beyond  the  diifcrent  modes  of  conjugation  and  de- 
cipision.— On  the  whole,  howevcr>  we  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  a 
commodiout  and  oeefnl  elementary  work.  T}P 

Art.  30.    ^  Netv  French  Grammar  ;   containing  the  Frinciplcs  of 
the  Dcst  FiAnich  Gniamari&nt»  explained  by  coneiae  ano  dear 
Rvlca  and  instructive  Examples  :  with  remarks  on  the  Frendl 
Letters,  Pronunciation,  Accents,  Punctuation,  and  Orthography* 
By  F.  C-  Goudct.     i2mo.    4s.  Bound.  Haiding. 
The  author  of  tliis  grammar  would  have  promoted  the  case  of 
Instruction  much  more  tnan  he  now  appears  to  us  to  have  donct  if 
he  had  omitted  his  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  different  parts  of 
speech.  Philosophical  grammarians  would  reject ,  as  puerile  and  super- 
fluous, such  fancitnl  distinctions  as  this  gentleman  makes  between  . 
concicte,  abstract,  cullcdivc,  and  patiilivc  sub&laace:^  ;  between  pre- 
potttions  of  time,  place,  order,  union,  separation,  apposition,  and 
sp<(ciiication ;  between  conjunctioos  copulauve,  conditional,  dis* 
juhcttire^  ^itetnative,  advcrtativt^  periodical  of  .lootivfj  QHidusi%e, 
,  7  '  dubi- 
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duliiwUfe^  cspliesitive*  tiMifltlfev  and'condociife.  If  tifeie  divi- 
sions be  Mrrnecessary  in  gfrneral  grammar,  they  must  be  more  than 
useless,  thi  y  must  act  as  cumbersome  imptdfmcnts,  in  the  acqai:iti  <fl 
of  a  particular  language.  -  We  can  aee  no  good  reason  fur  this 
ft^dior^  departure  from  tfcc  usual  simple  mode  of  -  eonjugnting  the 
«odipoaod  tenses  of  the  verb  separately,  in  order  to  intio4uc<i  the 
new  names  of  preterite  indefinite,  pluperfect  pteterite^  iutedor  aad 
future  anterior  ituses.  0,W<mJ 

NOVELS. 

Art.  30.  Romulus,  a  Tale  <^  ancient  Times.  Translated  from  the 
Gci  man  of  Augu^us  la  Fontaine,  by  the  Rev.  P.  Will,  Minister 
of  the  Germaa  Congregation  in  the  Savoy,  lamo.  2  Voh.  8i. 
B  1  b.  R.PhQfaps. 

This  interesting  and  amuf-Ing  talc  deserved  a  translator  who  was 
better  versfd  in  i"he  Englis^h  language,  than  Mr.  Will  necessarily 
could  be.  Scarcely  a  paec  occurs  without  an  instance  of  violated 
grammar,  or  mistaaeii  icKom  1  of  the  substitution  of  pne  nord  for 
another,  or  of  the  introduction  of  words  hitlierto  unkoown  in  any 
English  vocabulary.  Faulty  as  it  is,  the  execution  of  this  work  may 
still  be  Creditable  to  the  translator's  acquirements  in  our  language, 
but  his  MS.  should  have  been  revised  by  a  compeleot  aative  pf 
our  isle.  1)9 

Art.  31.  Sigevartf  a  Talc.  Tran^tlated  from  tiie  German  by 
H«Ii.,  Chelsea.  Small  tamo,  s  Vols.  5s.  sewed.  Wallis»  lcc« 
We  doubt  whether  this  little  work  possesses  itufiicient  interest  to 
reward  the  generality  of  readers  for  their  trouble  in  pciiising  it :  yet 
it  appears  to  be  written  by  a  person  who  possesses  con»»iderable powers 
of  imagination,  and  is  capable  of  di!>ccrniug  and  deliQCaling  cbarac- 
ien«  .To  some  readeia it  may  be  interesting,  as  a  pictaxe  ofSwabiaa 
9iaiinen :  but  of  the  truth  and  fidelity  of  the  painting*  we  must  con* 
fc"S  ourselv?'  incompetent  to  judge.  In  a  few  instances,  these  quti* 
lities  seem  to  be  sacrificed  to  that  propensity  for  caricature  which 
marks  a  Grerman  author^  whether  he  aucmpUt  to  describe  the  great 
or  the  mean,  the  terrible  or  the  humourous.  The  style  is  unpleasant  | 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  a  succession  of  short  sentences,  seldom 
extended  to  more  thautwo  members,  and  most  frequently  composed  . 
of  only  one.  'jyO 

Art.  32.    The  History  of  the  jimttrath  Gutnum<,  written  hy  himself. 
Published  by  Adolphus  Baron  Kniarge.    Translated  from  the 
Cemao.   lamo.   js.  6d.  sewed,   ^^mor  and  Hood. 
Though  the  style  of  this  work  is  harsh  and  unpleasant*  we  hsvA 

found  some  amusement  in  the  perusal  of  it.  The  characters  are  well 
delineated,  it  contains  some  humourous  passages,  and  on  the  wljole  it 
%M  more  interesting  and  less  objectionable  than  the  generality  of 
Qennan  novels. 

POETRY. 

Art.  33.  The  Holy  Land:  A  Poem.  By  Francis  Wrangham,  M.A. 
Member  of  Trinity  CoUege  Cambridge.  4to.   is.  (^d.  Mawmau. 
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As  a  pmehert  «c  liave  had  occwon  to  ipnk  of  Mr.  Wraiqr|iafl» 

Jn  terms  of  higH  commendation;  fste  our  account  of  In^  sermort 
intitled  Bahylon  if  fnl'en,  vol.  28  N.  S.  p.  237. ; )  and  if  in  t  lic  perilousr 
attempt  to  cuiVib  r.irna»sus  he  has  not  been  eminently  fortunatCi  he 
imll  l>e  Cound  perhaps  ta  &ave  acquitted  hlmtelf  modi  to  genenl  ' 
satisfaction.  The  theme  choKfl  was  inspiring  to  a  Divine ;  and 
though  Mr.  W.  has  been  contented  to  invoke  tin:  genius  of  Cowper, 
he  appears  in  some  places  to  have  cauglit  a  gleam  of  Miltouic  'F.vc. 
I'nc  iullowiu^  h'nes  arc  a  close  and  not  unhappy  im^tatioa  of  our 
great  Epic  &rd : 

'  From  that  bright  hour 
When  to  thj  land,  of  idol  fieads  the  prefy 

Remphan  and  Rtmmon  and  the  crew  obscene 
Of  BaaUm^  th*  avenger  Israel  rush'd; 
And  Jordan,  in  its  pndc  ut  bummcr^iiood 
,  RoU'a  backward*  own'd  his  musiiwi.   la  the  vaift 
Adbrch'd  Havock,  and  with  GmAHi's  polity  liae 
StrewM  tlic  red  p!aiii,  from  nrmost  Sidon  north 
To  Gaze's  frophcr  bnuncl.    With  tqual  stroke 
Th'  impartial  steel  i>motc  manhuoU's  towering.  crCdt^ 
And  nervetest  age »  tlie  buckler  of  her  duurnui 
Which  erst  repell'd  the  blunted  shafts  of  war, 
F.vcii  btauty  rcarM  in  vain.    The  bastion'^!  strcagth^ 
WIiosc  front  impregnable  defied  the  assault 
'  .         Of  sturdiest  enginrj,  iubdiK:d  by  ^ound 

&nk :  aod  th'  aasniar  ton,  to  human  voice 
Then  first  obedient,  o'er  th*  ensanguined  fidd 
Stay'd  his  fleet  coursers.' 
If^vas  almost  impossible  fcjr  a  Muse,  treading  this  Sacred  Ground* 
to  the  march  of  blnnk  '  crsc,  not  to  fall  into  such  an  imitation;  and" 
the  author  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  not  of  the  "  Task"  or. the  *'Sopha,** 
Was  properly  Mr.  Wrangham's  model. 

**      prospect  wdc  and  various"  prtsented  itself  tO  the  foet'f 
rmaginatio-:,  in  the  snbjcct  here  selected  fur  the  exercise  of  hi* 
Muse.    He  commences  by  a  view       Pakstirf  invaded  by  Joshua; 
he  theuce  passes  to  consider  it  as  the  !>ccne  of  the  naiivity  of  Christ, 
ih  mradetf  crucijixicr;,  and  remrrectifm  -; — to  this  succeed*-l2r 
X)estnuUon  ^  ^enualemf  and  its  pollutions  by  Pagans  arJ  AfaBme* 
f£IHf  }—ihc  Crusades  to  dcTiVcr  PjJirstinf  from  JiifJ:h  f  —  Pi/^^rinitt^e  OWT 
France,  Itn!)',  and  Greece^  by  Acre,  to  "Jerusalem.     Here  tbt  !ntr  iu- 
Uenious  Mr.  TweddcU  is  justly  and  elegantly  lamented*,  and  iiir 
Sidney  Smith's  gallantry  is  panegyrized^  The  poet  then  paints  the 
presciU  mpeo^ed  and  harrm  Hati  if  Jud^a^  once  described  at  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  and prc^^-nr  its  fnfure  rrstorathu  to  frrti- 
Bty  and  domitiian..  He  is  as  \\?.rm  in  lite  praises  ot  Palestine,  as 
some  time  ago  he  was  ardent  in  iiis  denunciations  against  Babyloa  ; 
and  he  adopts,  but  whether  sincerely  or  only  poet^dly  we  cannot, 
fay,,  the  doctrine  of  the  Millenittm. 

-  <  ^  Sec 'our  last  Appeudi*  p.  4.^,^ 

5  The 
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The  mad  project  of  the  Cru8a<krs  under  Peter  the  Hermit  it  well 
descrUied  : 

*  O'er  Christendom's  rude  plains  with  frantic  yell 

The  red-cross  Henhit  flew,  Ha  crimsoA  flag* 

Waviog  aloft,  and  to  the  H0I7  Tomb 

Summoned  her  barbarous  tribes.    Through  dimes  linkaowiii 

At  his  wHH  wlioop,  in  rout  fanatic  rush'd 
T\i*  enthusiast  myriads  :  on  their  scatter 'd  rear 
Hun^  Famine,  meagre  fiend,  with  shrivelled  lips 
.  Blasting  the  yellow  harvest.    JStma  thus» 
Deep-hemnngi  from  her  darksome  caverns  pours 
The  fiery  surp^e  ;  and  <=-.d  Str'tltn  motims 
Her  buried  hopes.    Their  woes  were  long  to  telly 
Where  all  was  woe  ;  till  Salem* i,  rescued  streets 
Bmoked  with  her  tyrants'  blood.   Then,  thrown  aau|c 
The  wearied  sword,  and  hush  d  the  battle's  roar^ 
Up  Calvary*'^  n"iOunt  the  barefoot  victors  toil'd* 
KissM  the  blest  stone,  and  melted  into  tears.* 

Many  divine  =^  are  of  opinion  that  tlic  Prophets  predict  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Jews,  Lo  iiicif  antient  hitid.  In  reviewing  a  pueni,  tliere 
would  be  little  propriety  in  discussiii^  this  point ;  but,  whether  the 
suppositioti  rests  on  the  language  of  prophecy  mistaken  or  pioperly 
understood,  our  feaders  nuy  ^ih  to  peruse  Mr.  W.'s  poetical  creed ' 
on  this  subject  t  .  '      '  . 

'       *  Yes  !  rise  it  will,  Ju^ga^  that  blest  mom 
In  time's  full  lapse  (so  rapt  hau^  sung) 
Which  to  thy  renovated  plains  shall  give 
Their  ancient  lords.    Imperial  fbrtttoe  stilly 

If  right  the  Bard  peruse  the  mystic  strain. 

Waits  thee,  and  thousnnd  years  of  sceptred  jo]r» 

With  furtive  step  the  fated  hour  steals  on, 

Like  midnight  thief,  when  from  thy  holy  mount 

Sorrow's  shrill  cry,  and  labour's  needless  toil» 

And  servitude  shall  cease  ;  when  from  above. 

On  living-  sapphire  seated  ;itiJ  begirt 

With  clustering  Cherubim,  wh<>^<e  blaze  outvies 

Meridian  suns,  through  heaven's  disparting  arch 

Thy  recognized  Messiah  Shall  descend  \ 

In  royal  Salem  fix  his  central  throne. 

And  rule  with  golden  sway  the  ctrcllog  world.' 
Milton  says,  '*  Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God     but  we  do  not  admire 
Mr.  W.'s  imitation,  *  Fast  by  God's  fallen  fane which  forms  an 
unpleasant  aUitcration. 
Thb  poem  obtained  the  Seatooian  prise*  lA.oy» 

'Art.  34.    Peittts  de  BwkaU'Detpreaux^  awe  dit  Nola  HUimfue»  it 
Crummatkidesf  t^e*  Par  M.  Di  Lewstae.   4  Vols.    lamo.  Do* 

lau  and  Co.  if-^co. 

The  luvers  of  Frei^ch  Uteratiire,  in  F:T:  J,  are  olilif^ffl  to  tlic 
Abbe  X^cvizac  for  several  useful  work^  whicii  he  hai»  pubitbhed, 

V  %  dttiiag 
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during  his  residence  here.  Bettdet  two  good  French  Gramman,  lie 
has  provided  us  with  elegint  editions  of  some  of  the  bert  md  moat 

popular  Frcftch  compositions,  both  in  prose  and  poetry;  The  Fablet 
of  La  Fontaine,  The  liters  of  Sevigo^,  and,  now,  The  Poems  of 
Boileau,  with  as  many  notes  as  arc  necessary  for  understanding  the 
,  allusions  of  that  adntirable  poet.  The  few.  phraKS  or  termt  that, 
since  his  days»  have  become  ob89lcte  or  uonulsioQablef  aire  noted 
with  care  and  accuracy;  and  the  eaiay  on  his  h'fe  a^d  wntingi  is 

xvritten,  if  not  with  eloquence,  at  lenst  vfth  eaiic  and  perspicuity:  

but  more,  we  think,  might  have  been  made  of  it.  We  have  run  over 
the  four  volumes  with  pleasure  ;  and  wc  only  regret  that  the  transla- 
tion of  LorginuS}  and  the  other  prose  pieces  of  the  author, -accom- 
pany not  the  p«eott»— The  type  and  paper  of  this-pocket»edition  arc 
rent  withfuit  being  splendid :  but  there  are  soDC  typographical 
errors,  though  not  of  great  importance.  Cttd^ 
POLITICS,   POLICE,  t^i\ 

Art.  35.  Olservations  on  the  enormom  h't^h  Price  of  Provisions:  shew- 
ing', among  other  Articles,  that  the  overgrown  Opulence  of  the 
Hu&bandman,  or  Farmer,  tends  to  sul^vert  the  necessary  Grada-  ' 
tions  of  Society;  is  inimical  to  the  Interests  of  Morah'ty  in 
general,  and,  if  not  salutarily  corrected,  will  be  the perpelwd  Bane  * 
an  J  Miftrf  of  the  Country,  nj  a  Irtish  Clcgyman.  8vo.  asw 
Clement,  &c.  iSoi. 

*  Things  now  a  days,*  says  this  Kentish  Divine,  •  are  turned 
upside  down.'.  Thm  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  fact;  and  men  are 
now  rapidly  acquiring  weakh,  who  a  few  years  ago  were  in  etiiatlons 
of  poverty*    How  is  this  to  be  prevented  ?    From  general  evil* 

certain  classes  will  always  di  duce  mdividual  good  ;  and  while  war 
mskcs  the  fortunes  of  some,  scarcity  gives  optilence  to  olhcn:. 
Fai  merit  have  now     vlorious  harvest,  and  the  public  at  Urge  have 
reason  to  lament  it*  ThM  clergyman  wishes  to  check  their  growing 
riches,  by  the  restriction  of  a  liberal  maximum  |  or  to  have  diem 
taxed  to  tiic  nnioirit  of  tlielr  exorbitant  gains.    He  expostulates  with 
them  <)n  tlie  uiunurality  of  exacting  an  unitasonable  price ;  he  ac-  , 
custs  our  legislators  of  downright  cowardice  and  pusillanimity,  in 
not  immediately  interfering  hj  tne  appotntment  of  a  maximum  x  and 
he  calls  on  the  people  to  petition  for  «aeh  a  measure.— All  this  is 
well  meant  ;  ?.n;!  the  consequences  of  too  much  wealth  in  the  pockets 
of  husbaudmcu  are  itistlv  appreciated :  but  the  author's  manner  of 
treating  tlie  subject  ii  noi  aliogether  consonant  to  our  judgment.  .^[o^V 
Art.  36.     ji  Alaximum  i  or  the  Rij.c  and  iVogrcftd  of  Famine. 
Addressed  to  the  Bittish  People.   By  the  Author  of  a  Residence 
in  France,  during  the  Years  1792*  3f  41  5>  ftc  &c  *•  8«0k 

IS  6vl.     "Wright.     1 8c  I. 

The  ndvociUcs  f  >i  a  maximum,  as  bcinp  the  surest  ren-icdy  for  the 
evil  wliich  now  oppresses  the  British  public,  should  read  this  pam- 
phlet ;  in  which  an  eye^witnCBS  of  the  effect  of  this  measure  in  Fiance 
details  the  general  expectations  which  were  formed  00  its  adoptioot 

*  See  Eev.  VoL  xxii.  N.  S.  p.  276. 

and 
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•ind- tbe*iiatvei«ri  disappointment  aod  mffeiy  whicb  enmed.  The 
wrkcr  obnervci  %\mt  «U  wot  debghted  with  the  ettabliibinent  of  ft 

^avfrnum,  ?. ;  a  law  at  once  Hcnevolent  and  just;  anfi  the  ff^ople 
were  uioi\-  di  .citL'J  than  shocked  at  seeing  troops  forcing liic  latmcrs 
to  bring  ihcii  euro  to  market,  tliinkiug  that  tiuia  acatciiy}  Nearness, 
and  compbmt*  would  speediij  disappear:  but  melancboljr  facts  soon 
proved  that  this  was  oxny  the  prchidc  to  anarchy  and  famine.  Here, 
then,  the  example  of  France  in  really  a  warning  to  Britain.  It  should 
be  con«!(l'  red  that  a  niaxinuiin  price  of  corn  h  u(>th!nj^  utik'ss  ii  l>e 
enforced ;  and  that  its  cnfurccMicut  wuuld  be  atieiuicd  with  conse- 
qucQces  oppressive  to  the  farmer,  and  iuttrn^lwe  of  ibe  supply  of 
the  public  market.  *  Tiie  French  Revolution  had  in  various  wayt 
occasioiifi  n  scarcity ;  and  the  mnxirrinm  changed  scarcity  into 
famine.'  With  such  a  fact  before  us,  who  will  again  advise  a  repeti* 
tion  of  the  experiment : 

Thoi]gh,  however,  we  agree  with  this  lady  ^the  writer  is  said  to  be 
%  fetnalc )  in  classing  a  maximum  among  chimerical  remedies,  we  do  not 
cc'incidc  with  her  in  anangitijT  prace  on  this  list  ;  for,  if  *  it  would  not 
add  one  ear  of  corn  to  our  harvests,'  (which  however  it  ctrtainly 
would  dO|  as  it  would  increase  the  labourers  on  tiic  soil,)  il  would 
diminish  consumption,  and  open  new  sources  of  relief. 

Alt*  37«  <^n  Estimate  of  ihe  Number  of  hJjabitanis  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  By  Sir  Frederick  Morton  Eden,  Bart.  Svo.  28.  64* 
Wright* 

A  numbenng  of  the  people  is  now  so  far  from  being  deemed  a  crime, 
that  the  governors  of  nations  are  applauded  tor  attempting  to  acquire 
an  exact  &tate  ot  tii«Jr  population.  1*01  ui  it  may  be  higlily  politic 
on  various  accounts;  and  by  the  method  pursued  under  the  bill 
lately  passed,  we  may  hope  to  approximate  to  the  truth  Sir  j^. 
M.  Eden,  however,  not  waiting  fur  the  re'.Tii'  '  fium  the  several 
parishes,  ha^  endeavoured . by  polliicnl  atithmeljc  lo  anticipate^  in 
some  degree,  the  resuk  of  tiic  particular  iut^uiiy  now  making.  Frum 
a  number  of  tables,  and  resttJu  furnished  by  them»  he  reckons  that  ia 
England  and  Wales,  t  ^ 

l«  The  proportioii  between  baptisms  and  buridb  ts  as  10  to 

9.  ■   ■  aneised  houses  and  fa^tiaros  is  10  to  4^. 

t^.  _ —  — — —    baptisms  and  marnages  is  as  I  to  3  utariy. 

4.  — ■    bapti^msand  thepopulatiun  isas  I  to  37^* 

^.  ■  asaetaed  bouses  and  the  population  is  as  t 

to  144, 

^.  ...  i..^  assessed  houses  and marria^csis  1878  to  10* 

I  I  ■  marriages  and  the  population  is  as  i  to  1 37. 

As  the  assessed  houses  arc  stated  at  690,000,  the  bapi  t^ni':  (nr- 
cording  to  result  2.)  will  be  !^22,ooc;  which,  multiplied  by  271 
(according  to  result  4.]  will  yield  a  population  of  ^>935>5CO.  By 
another  ealeulation  on  these  data,  ne  makes  it  to  amount  to 

10,005,0^0;  and  \.;  .>;,u'.'icr,  (but  ihi-^  he  (:<li'b"ts  with  doubt,)  tO 

-  *  Sett  however.  Dr.  Andcrson'a  eontrary  opiuion  on  tliis  point« 
P*  2S7»  of  thia  Review* 

Y  3  ia»f95,94o 
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12,29^,940.   He  supposes,  ndee^»-  that  the  «cact  propoftioa  of 

baptisms  to  popninticn  is  as  i  to  3i[-;  and  then  the  number  <|f 
inhahrtants  in  England  and  Wales  will  be  10,710,000. 

The  population  of  Ireland  he  reckons  at   -    -    3,^00,000.  • 

r~  — of  Scotland)  at  least  - 

Maritime  and  mfliuiy  ^pulation,  exdiwtf e  of  \ 
Indian  and  other  foreign  corp<      •      •     j  5C>P»ooQ« 

Total  pi^pubtioo  of  the  British  I-^les     -     -  i6,5ro,coo. 

Wc  shall  soon  know  how  far  Sir  I'Vcden'ck's  caicuUtiuf»s  agree 
with  the  catioiatea  made  under  the  act  now  in  force.  Our  pixscot 
cxertiona  prove  ua  to  be  a  great  and  powerful  people.  TAo^. 

Art.  58.    OLsfrialicns  on  the  Commerce  cj  Great  Br'Uam  wUh  iJje.  . 
Rutmn  emd  Ottoman  £m^ira  i  aud  on  the  Projects  of  Rusttf 

against  the  Ottoip^n  and  British  Domiiiiuns.  8vo.  js»  Debrett. 

Doubtit  s,  the  present  cri>is  is  bij^  witli  iirportant  cn-'^-  qucnccs, 
not  on!y  to  o^irpclvfs  hul  to  the  whole  of  Europe;  and  couKqucr.tly 
the  subject  ot  p  liucfe  excites  a  pecuHar  interest  atpoi^  all  uaiscs  oif 
people.   Vast  projects  are  formed  by  our  uiuneroua  cnexnies  ^tast 
the  commerce  of  the  British  Empire;  and  gigantic  are. our  cfToi  ts  to 
preserve  It,  together  with  oiir  inf^cpr ndance  and  na»fnr;i]  gior)'. 
Out  prescrit  system  takes  a  vtiy  exJcusive  rajige  j  and,  in  cj-ir.cctioii 
with  our  own  re!J0urce3,  wc  arc  led  to  consider  the  state  of  the  Ruiaiaii 
and  Ottoman  Empires.    Were  wc  not  at  war  with  t|ie  former,  it 
might  be  wise  to  watch  and  counteract  its  ambitiotts  projects  agatn|t 
the  latter,  which  !i:.ve  h-cii  lons^  chcn'shed  and  systematically  pursued. 
The  f  iih]i;ganon  (jf  th^  Ottoman  Power,  and  the  anncxatir>n  of  C''>!i- 
staiuinople  and  the  'I'urkiih  European  provinces  to  the  liuiua^  , 
empire,  would 'give  the  latter  a  preponderance  in  Enrope,  whicH 
mi^ht  be  fatal  to  the  independence  of  other  governments.— The 
■writer  of  the  pamphlet  bckire  us  is  of  op-ninn  tliat,  in  order  to 
Tr*;riie  the  Ottorm.'.n  empire  from  irnpciivl.i.^  ruin,  n  new  plan  and 
line  of  operation  must  be  speedily  adopted ;  that  the  Forte  should 
cede  to  the  King  of  Hungary  the  two  provinces  of  MoMavia  and 
Wallachia,  i)y  which  she  would  be  secured  from  being  attacked 
by  Russia  by  land  ;   and  that,  by  udniltiing  the  BriuMi  navy  into 
the  Black  i^co,   she  would  also  be  nuul.urablc  tn.t:i  the  w:ir(-r. 
Will  the  Porte,  however,  agree  to  this  plan  ot  defence: — The  duliior 
advises  su  to  resist  Paul's  scheme  of  extensive  dominatioo,  not  only 
by  withholding  Malta,  but  by  driving  him  from  Corfu. 
, 'This  writer  aho  details  ilic  projects  of  Rusmh  against  the  Biltit-h 
dominions  in  Hi?  d^  itnn,  asid  against  Pcr.sia,  China,  J.ipan,  Mexica, 
and  Nori,h  America.  He  excuses  hipis^l'  'or  not  being  more  explicit 
rejecting:  the  mines  and  ports  of  Spanish  A^nerica,  on  account  o£ 
bemg  Mt:(f.r  s  ate  frcmhe  of  snreey.    Wliat  this  means,  we  cannot 
divine.     Suffice  It  for  us  to  ad,!,  dm:  he  rECommends  that  a  Pjrittsh 
s^u.tdrun  be  in.medialcly  detached  to  the   Pacific,   to  expel  the 
Ku»ua4)s  frunt  the  nofth-wcst  coast  uf  North  America  j  aud  to 
coloniae  the  ptincipal  harbours  with  British^  Iritbi  Amc^ic^  Oer* 
inaas,  Dutch»  Sandwich  Islanders,  &C|  . 

Arl,  * 
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Alt.  39.  Fhumeial  Fsets  of  the  Eighumtk  CaHmjf  or  a  curaorf 
View,  with  comparative  Statementtt  of  the  Revenue,  Ex^diture, 
Debts,  Manufactures,  and  Commeroe  of  Great  Britain.  8vo* 

is.  6d.    Wright.  i8oi. 

Cheerful  and  in<4piring  politics  are  certainly  preferable  to  SQCh  ti 
■re  only  calculated  to  produce  despondency ;  yet  flattery  is  not  to 

be  encouraged  merely  because  it  is  pleasant ;  nor  is  it  t  proof  of* 
national  wisdom  to  Itstca  only  to  those  who  predict  prosperity  and 
happiness.  As  the  situatfons  of  communities,  as  well  as  of  indivi-< 
duals,  is  generally  mixed,  those  statements  which  exhi\>it  both  the 
good  and  the  evil  are  more  worthy  of  reliance*  than  those  which  have 
one  uniform  tint  of  either  light  or  shade  thrown  over  the  picture. 

The  author  of  the  present  tract  undertakes  to  shew  the  real 
situation  of  this  country,  wiih  respect  to  its  relative  power  and 
linanciai  ability  for  a  continuation  oi  the  contest ;  and  how  far  it  is 
adequate  to  tbc  pu/poses  of  meeting  the  eitraor^ary  confedency 
formed  agabst  our  naval  strength  and  independency.  His  facts  and 
calculations  go  to  prove  that  the  commerce  and  riches  of  the  country: 
have  grown  with  its  increasinj^  revenue,  and  that  we  are  net  yet 
4i rived  at  the  ne  ^us  ultra  of  taxation:  but  the  data  which  he 
assumes,  to  prove  that  our  prosperity  will  continue  on  the  return 
of  peace,  will  not  warrant  bis  conclusion.  In  order  to  estimate  our 
real  situation  on  the  event  of  a  peace,  it  is  not  merely  necessary  to 
state  our  imports  and  exports,  but  to  consider  how  wc  shall  stand 
as  to  advantages  and  disadvantages  with  respect  to  other  nations. 
In  this  singular  war,  the  past  is  not  a  critmon  of  the  future* 
However,  if  we  may  believe  this  writer,  our  growing  affluence  is  so 
astonishing,  that  wc  need  not  impatiently  sigh  after  peace.  Our 
whole  annual  produce,  he  says,  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  405 
millions  sterling  i  and,  in  Icsi  than  150  y^ars,  the  naiional  wealth 
of  Great  Britam  has  increased  to  the  immense  sum  of  2,500,000,000. 
To  this  sum,  our  present  debt,  large  as  it  may  seem  to  be  at  first, 
sight,  (viz.  463,878,034,)  bears  but  a  smalj  proportion  ;  and  vre  are 
therefore,  wc  suppose,  to  congralulate  ourselves  as  grc:it  '.ri'ner*;  on 
the  whole.  We  fear,  however,  that  such  accounts  of  our  ability  to 
sustain  taxation  belong  more  to  the  airy  regions  of  hypothesis,  than 
to  the  soh'd  province  of  facts.. 

The  income  Ux  is  here  mentioned  as  wise  and  politic  !n  its  prin- 
ciple,  a<;  a  great  saving  to  the  nation,  and  a«  advantageous  to  the 
landed  and  mercantile  interests:  hut  the  author  allows  that  it  re- 
quires modification,  which  is  unquestionably  true ;  though,  we  ap- 
prehend,  the  new  scale  here  given  will  not  be  adopted.  We  are 
told  that  we  ought  not  to  repine,  but  should  cheartuBy  contribute 
one  fifth,  one  fourth,  nay  even  one  third  of  our  incomes,  for  the 
prcfccrvatiou  of  the  rest  * :  but  the  wTiter  should  alio  have  informed 
US  how  wc  are  to  subsist,  in  this  case,  if  the  price  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  continues  so  high. '  Can  a  inan,  who  with  difficulty  now 

*  'r!io'.!j^h  ihii  aitihor  is  tlius  liberal,  he  was  far  exceeded  by  an» 
bonnrable  orator  in  the  late  Irish  House  of  Commons,  who  boldly, 
4cplared  his  willingness  to  offer  iu  last  imnm  I9  save  the  rewmnder. 

Y  4  sustains 
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sutitains  »  family  oo  loo/.  a  year,  cx^t  r.nd  pay  hoii^c  rnit  and  taxe^ 
with  only  133/.  dr.  8^.^  Perhaps  this  author  may  My/M/  »ince  it 
|»  here  maiiitafii^  that  ttses  contribute  not « little  to  the  publK: 
vetrtre!  Such  doctrines  may  be  acceptable  to  individuals,  but  they 
can  never  be  generally  aubscribed*— Wc  £»rbear  to  notice  other  par- 
ticulars. 

Art.  40.    Opinions  of  bu  Majetty*t  Mlnhtm  rtspecting  the  Frmtb 
Rcvolutiotty  the  War,  &c.  from  1790  to  1801,  chronolopicnlly 
arranged.    Selected  from  the  iSpeccbes  in  Parliament }  with  Ex- 
tracts from  the  Speeehca  of  tho  Of^osition.   Compiled  by  Jamci 
Bannantine.    8vo.    pp.  160.    ^>  Ridgway. 
This  compilation  from  the  parltamentai y  debates,  the  editor  pre- 
sumes will  serve-     an  index  to  the  Parl.an'.cntary  Hijiory  of  the  War, 
and  will  particularly  accommodate  the  noblemen  and  ^eatlemen  of' 
Ireland  who  now  conftitiite  a  part  of  the  Imperial  Legiahtvrv.  It 
is  an  abstract  which  will  be  acceptable^' perhaps,  to  many  who  may 
'<fj\h\\  to  take'  a  concise  rctro'^pect  of  the  spf'chfs  from  the  Throne, 
and  the  de-hates  in  Parliament  fur  the  b&i  tea  y«ars»    Sonst  fiqimi$ 
notes  are  occasionally  introduced. 

Art.  41.     C'^nstJerilicTis  on  tlf  Citiiige  cf  lis  f^3iiejly*t  MinitirrSf  and 
*  its  Consequences,  as.  far  as  relates  Jo  iiyrO|u cation  of  Catholic 
£nuinctpation»  and  the  Repeal  of  t^flwHt  Act.   With  Obsctvm* 
tions  00  the  Coronation  Oath.    8vo.    is.  Stockdale. 
The?;e  consMeratinns  are  extracted  from  some  u^  the  moming 
xlcwr.paper«,  and  are  republished  in  the  r>rm  of  a  p:>mphlet,  in  order  to 
preserve  them  frosn  the  fate  ot  ephemerdl  cssa)  o.    in  one  of  them,  the 
'  writer  strcnooutly  resists  thir  emancipation  of  the  catholics  of  Iretand| 
and  urges  (not  in  the  most  liberal  manner)  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinuing' the  restrictiun*  and  disqualifications  under  which  tliey  labour. 
T»  i<tinTni^i|^ajp<»<j^rf^that  'there  IS  no  tray  t>f  rcndcrf;!;^  x\\r  P.'iT!?.-iir>ts 
harniless/but  that  of  heping  them  out  aj  po-wer.^ — ihc  couciudiug 
extract  asserts  that  the  catholic  quesuon  is  not  the  cause,  of  the 
late  ministertal  secession.  '^4> 

Art.  4a.  Tbe  Subtiame  ufa  Spmh  made  hy  Sir  Jmma  Puhenejy  BmU 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  19th  Feb.  iBoi,  on  a^Nfotion  for  au 
Enquiry  into  the  Cause  of  the  Failure  o£  the  Expediuoo  to  FcrroU 
8vo.    IS.  Stockdaie. 

llws'  speech  has  beeu  aiready  dttailed  in  the  newfipapers,  and  we 
shall  offer  no  remark  on  it  in  its  present  shape.   The  public  wHl 
judge  bow  far  Sir  James  Folteney'^z/sfunvf,  or  \i\%fmUt     any  other 
cause*  prevailed  in  obtaining  a. negative  ou  the  motion  for  inquiry. 

Art.  43.  Reflfctiotu  on  th  pol'ti^-al  Stdfe  9/  Sochty^  Mi  ihe  C/ose  of  the 
iSt b  Cent ury.  By  J  Im  jjo  wles,  E^q.  Author  of  **  Reflections, 
kc.  at  ihc  Commrtcement  of  the  1 8th  Century.''  8vo.  5s.  Ri- 
vingtons. 

Mr.  fi.'s  exertions  in  defence  of  Govemment-mes9ures«  respecting 

the  present  unhappy  war,  are  well-known,  :ind  his  abilities  are  acknow* 
Ur^cd  by  candid  r.-aders  of  all  parties  ; — (or  g  . ad  curitin^,  like  wi/,  is 
of  00  party.    Tiicy  must,  thcxefore,  be  admitted  by  us,  although 
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bit  pcd&icil  idcM  nmj  not  always  exactly  coincide  with  our  conitha^ 
tional  mindplet. 

•  • 

44.  R^ort  9f  the  Commutklun  iMtmtiJ  h!i  Mmtth^  t& 
enquire  into  the  State  and  Manapmni  %f  the  Pris.tn  in  Cold  Bath  Fields^ 
with  the  Cop^  of  rlic  Ciiinmission  of  Enquiry,  aHd  the  Appendix, 
containing,  1.  Book  ;  and  Papers  presented  by  tlie  Officers  of  the 
Pruan,  &c.  a  ■  Extracts  from  diiFerent  Acts  of  Padtament,  relating 

*  to  th«  Coottrnction,  Regulation,  &c.  of  Homes  of  Correction.' 
^.  Rules>  Ordei^,  and  Regulattons  for  the  Management  of  the  Prison 
111  CoM  Rarh  Fields.  4.  Reports  of  the  Comn.itTce  of  Inspection, 
and  Orders  of  Court  thereon.    5.  Extracts  from  the  Proceedings  ' 

:  of  the  Committee  of  Inspection,  not  included  in  the  Report.  • 
6.  Examination  of  the  different  Officers  of  the  Prison,  Tndet* 
men,  Prisoatfi,  Sec.    7.  Communic<itions  made  by  Magistratet 
of  the  County.    8.  The  total  Number  of  Prisoncis  confmtd,  on 

,  the  34th  bcptcmSer  1800.  Pubh'shed  by  Order  of  the  House  of 
Common)}.    8vo.    2s.  6d.  Jordan. 

The  proper  management  of  rtiaono  and  Houses  of  Correetton  ts  ■ 

matter  of  cutisiderable  importance,  as  it  involves  not  only  the  fate  of 
individuals,  but  tht*  resptctability  of  the  national  character.  The 
subject  of  thiii  pamphlet  has  already  excited  the  curiosity  and  the 
interest  of  ihc  public,  by  the  extensive  discussion  which  it  itas  under- 
gone in  tlie  House  of  Commons  \  an ^  this  coUecttoq  of  the  oScisl 
veport  and  documents  presented  in  consequence  of  that  ' discussion, 
agreeably  to  his  Majesty's  direction?,  will  he  acceptable  to  all  those 
who  have  attendid  to  the  investigatiuii,  and  who  interest  tliemselvcs 
in  the  momentous  subject  of  natiuiiai  police, 

mtCKLlAMEO  VS. 

Art.  4^«    Studies  of  Nature.    By  Jaraes-Henry-Bcrnardin  De  Saint*  • 
Pierre. — Translated  by  Henry  Hunter,  D.  D.  Minister  of  the 
Scots  Church,  London  Wall.  — Second  Edition.    5  Vols.  Large 
Bvo.    I  1.  78.  Boards.    Dilly.  1799- 

Art.  46.  Sttuiies  of  Natur:y  ii-anslattd  Irom  the  French  of  J.  H.  B. 
Dc  St.  Pierre,  carefully  abridged.  With  a  ccpious  Index. — By 
L.T.  Rede.-   8vo.   pp.  450.   6s.  Boards.  West.  '  1798. 

Art.  47.  Etudes  de  la  Nature:  Abregecs  des  Oeuvres  de  Jacques- 
Henri  Bemardm  Dt  Saittt  Fiare,    lamo.    pp.  288.    Vemor  an4 

Hood.  1799. 

Of  tht"  Stlid!\^  ^.fNattirc, which  nre  contained  in  the  first  two  volumes 
of  Dr.  Hinilcr's  traiislatioiwwe  formerly  gave  an  opinion  *  which  the 
suffrage  of  the  public  for^ipcriod  of  fifteen  years  hai  abundantly 
confirmed.  We  praised  the  wwk  for  the  boldness  and  originaUtT  or 
the  conception  on  which  the  plan  was  formed for  its  comprenen- 
sivenefis,  b'.ing  commensurate  in  a  certain  "^ense  with  nature  itself  ;— 
for  the  native  genius  and  deep  research  with  which  the  author  treats, 
tmbtilishcs,  and  enriches  his  subject  ; — and  tor  the  eloquent  and 

•  Sec  Appendix  to  the  Monthly  |Lcmir»  tai.  Ixxf,  p*5ia* 

. »  lively 
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lirelj  diction  im  wkieh  he  discusses  topics,  which,  under  the  pen 
of  an  ordinary  writer,  would  haw  been  duIU  clabcntet  and  retoltmg,- 
At  that  time,  we  escprcM^d  a  wish  that  our  hng^uage  might  he 

^nnched  by  a  translation  of  these  entertniittnjr  and  instructive  com- 
posiiiuiis : — but  wc  were  apprehensive  that  it  woul.l  not  be  an  e.^<^v 
matter  to  find  a  man  possessed -of  die  vaiious  qualities  oi  mind  a»d 
•tyle»  which  are  requisite  for  tuch  an  ondartaking.  At  length, 
however,  the  attempt  was  made  ;  and  the  public  received,  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  1  iiuitcr,  a  translation  of  St.  Pierrr,  in  a  style  of  that 
flowing  ami  aiiiin:ited  character,  which  well  corresponds  with  the 
natuic  aud  complexion  of  the  original  work.  Of  iha  tran&laiiun  wc 
gave  an  ample  account  in  the  sict  vol.  of  oor  New  Series,  p.  241. ; 
and  a  rapid  sale  haring  rendered  another  edition  necessar}-.  Dr.  H. 
Jias  ofTcted  a  new  imprc^ sion,  condLUinip;  the  5  vols,  of  which  it 
before  consisted  into  3,  by  increasing  ihe  :w7.t.'  of  the  pag^e  ;  and  "vet 
adding  to  trie  ^d  volume  some  fugitive  pieces  of  the  same  author, 
such  as  the  Wishes  of  a  Recluse,  the  Indian  Cottage,  &c.  In  a 
prtfaoc,  the  Doctor  coinplaius,  aad  apparently  with  reason,  of  the  in- 
jurj-  which  he  has  sufiercd  from  Mr.  Ride's  Abridgment,  of  which 
we  have  given  the  tide  at  tlie  head  oi  this  article ; — as  well  as  from 
some  other  miblications  proic^ing  to  be  neitf  and  imj^oved  transla*. 
tions,  bat  whicjl  were,  as  he  states,  nothing  more  than  tianscripts  of 
his  owo,  disguised  occasionally  by  trivial  altenitiuns. 

It  appear?  to  us  that  the  Doctor'^  complaird  is  founded  for, 
on  comparing  the  two  pcrforn^anccs,  such  a  coincidence  of  expression 
is  observable,  ^1  couid  scarcely  have  arisen fmrly }  and  Mr.  Rede's  voL 
must  be  considered  rather  as  a  serici  of  extracts  than  as  an  ahridgw 
'vent.  In  some  respects,  however,  even  this  kind  of  work  is  of  use,  ■ 
inasmuch  as  it  brings  witliin  the  compass  of  the  leisure  and  the  purse 
of  ordiuary  rtoilcrs,  the  most  striking  passages  of  the  stuoikS| 
which,  lacing  in  their  nature  ii)  a  ceitain  d<;grcc  desultc  ry,  need  not 
he  eshtbiied  entire  in  order  to  be  utefu'lif  understood.  Of  the  thiid 
volume,  Mr.  Rtde  pretends  not  to  abndge  any  part ; — and  indeed 
the  materials  of  it  must  he  considered  as  scarcely  susceptible  pf  todi 
an  operation. 

The  i'rench  abridgment,  also  mentioned  at  the  commencement 
of  this  arttcle,  is  professedly  designed  for.  the  use  of  schools ;~ to 
reward  the  labour  of  (he  young  student  by  blending  entertainment 
with  profit  5— and  to  excite  his  industry  by  exhibiting  interesting 
novelties  in  every  page.  We  think  that  no  !)  ^n!.  cov.\^  he  better 
fitted  to  attain  that  eidutary  pi|i;po?ie ;  and  it  contributes  to  a  still 
i;oblcr  end  by  adorning  science  and  virtue  with  the  fairest  charms  of 
composition,  and  the  moat  striking  beauties  of  tast;  and  imagination* 
This  littk  work  professes  not  to  be  an  abridgment  of  il;e  sybtem  o^ 
St.  Pierre's  studies,  but  is  given  merely  as  a  selection  *  f '  }  Vtin  facts 
and  little  anecdotes,  cdculalcd  rather  to  excite  the  t)ro  to  exertion, 
•  than  to  reward  the  peracverance  of  the  leaiued  reader.'  lu  thi^ 
view,  it  deserves  to  be  Introduced  into  schools,  at  least  as  much 
sn  the  generality  of  books  used  by  students  in  the  French  Ian- 
guage.  W^SiT 
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^bC  48*    JtnalyAt  of  Hmtmamlnp  ;  teaching  the  irhde  Art.  «i( 

Riding,  to  the  Manege,  Military,  Hunti  ip;,  Racing,  or  Trav^ 
ling  System.  T(»gcthtr  with  McthoJ  of  brtjkiujr  H  rse^^ 
and  Dressing  ihcin,  to  all  kiuds  of  Manege.  By  julm  Auauis, 
Riding  Master.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  pp.  230.  \Vi  |i  Pklc^.  12s, 
Boardir   Cadell  and  Davies. 

The  dedication  of  this  volume  ar.nounces  that  it  patroni/.ed-by 
the  Duke  of  York  ;  and  we  have  also  undiTstuotl  ihat  Mr.  Adamt 
18  a  riding  master  of  considerable  repute.  It  u  ihcrciure  to  he  pre- 
sumed that  the  instructions  conveyed  in  this  work  are  worthy  of 
attention  and  praise :  but,  as  Pe^sus  it  the  only  hor-^e  with  which 
we  can  be  Mmposed  to  be  faoAHiar,  and  as  Mr  Adams'a  lesjont  aie 
pot  adapted  K)r  wFii^jt  1  hor^emansliip,  we  shall  not  pnsiiine  either 
pffer  p()^k^vc  vtinuncitJ.ttioii,  or  to  liiflict  decided  censure. 

In  the  pi  t  lace,  the  p  fticular  merits  of  formiT  writers  on  tltis  art 
are  duly  mentioned.  The  pake  of  Newcattlc't  celebrated  work  m 
justly  laid  io.be  too  costly,  too  b*>lky,  and  too  scarce,  to  be  in 
general  u<c  : — Titninger'r.  Ticnch  work  is  also  scnrcf,  3iid  was  C0n« 
fjDtd  t.'.)Icly  to  thf  rjane^r  ; — and  the  Earl  of  Pimbrokt*i<  tract  was 
fdaptcd  only  ior  ihc  army.  Willi  regard  to  cxpcnce,  it  seems  requi- 
site for  Mr.  A^ams  to  be  cautious  lest  an  objection  on  this  score  should 
be  in  some  degree  ippllcable  to  1  ;  own  work.  A  second  volume  is 
promi^i:J,  andhe  docs  not  ;  peak  of  it  as  final;  though  we  shoul4 
imagine  that  it  is  so  intended. 

*  Mr.  Adams  is  aware  that  the  strffness  of  the  m^ntve  may  he  allege^ 
agaii^tt  th(|  stpdy  of  hip  lessons  for  general  use :  put  he  judicioosty 
obviates  this  objection  by  the  following  remarks : 

*  The-  difficulty  of  acquiring  the  manege  scat,  with  the  stiffness  and 
formality  that  appear  in  all  begiimers,  has  di-gu^ud  many  from 
attempting  it^  especially  when  thty  liiid  ihty  can  ridt  comfortably 
fh«mselvc«  without  strictly  adhering  to  these  principles ;  but  £ 
lihall  observe  that  perfection  in  atiy  bcicnce  is  not  10  be  acquired 
without  difiicuhy.  The  stiffness  and  formality,  here,  is  like  that  in 
da.'cing  or  terc:r.g.  As  you  become  a  proficient  in  t  iiher,  'Stiffness 
falls  into  ease,  and  formality  into  gractiuiuc&s.  Besides,  I  am  far 
from  insisting  that  ic  is  necessary  a  persoo  should  always  ride  strictly 
and  precisely  in  these  attitudes  :  but  it  is  nettssary  that  every  pcrsOQt 
who  is  emulous  of  being  a  good  horseman,  bliould  endeavour  to 
capacitate  liimsclf  to  ride  in  this  position  :  h'tI  when  he  ha^  acquired 
it>  his  judgment  wiil  direct  him  when  and  how  to  use  the  power  and 
•  fffiecthe  will  feel  himself  master  of.' 

Thu  is  certainly  good  reasoning ;  and  on  this  priiiciple«  ew% 
person,  who  is  In  the  habit  ot  ridiug  on  horseback,  would  do  well 
to  attend  to  the  in«?t ructions  of  a  master  of  that  art ;  especially 
when  the  con^idciatiouof  safety  is  added  to  the  dc&ircufgraccfulncsSf 
and  the  laodable  vanity  of  pre-eminence* 

AUruary  riding  occurs  only  towards  the  close  of  this  volume*  and 
is  therefore  briefly  discussctl  :  but  the  author  designs  to  continue 
this  part  of  his  subject  in  his  "^ccond  publication,  and  to  treat  of 
yrhat  is  *  farther  essentially  necessary  fqr  a  soldier  to  leinn  j  the 
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titling  of  Icapsi  vaulting  into  the  saddle,  ice.  and  manj  oihet  im* 
poftant  fMttcn.* 

Art.  49.  Domtlic  Xlnkn,  or  London  as  it  should  be  ! !  containing  . 
Obsemtions  on  the  present  State  of  the  Maaicipality  of  London ;  > 
«>— with  Hints  fur  its  Extension  and  Improvement ;  together  With 
Remarks  on  the  Wc>t  ladia  Docks  in  the  I&Ie  of  Df)^s  ; — r!ic 
,  *  ^  Wapping  Docks ; — the  Projects  for  improving  London  Bridge, 
and  for  making  a  New  Iron  Bridge  across  the  Thames ;  t&e 
Canal  on  the  South  Side  of  the  lUver,and  the  Bereral  New  Street! 
,  under  present  Contemplation.  By  the  Author  of  the  PortentOQS 
Globe*!!    4to.    2s.  6d.  Walter. 

A  gentleman  who  lives  more  in  the  world  than  we  poor  Rr» 
ricwets  can  aiford  to  do,  iu  the&e  porienloudy  dear  times,  informs 
HI  that  Mr.  Stonestreet  (the  author  of  this  pamphlet)  exhibiti  a  vety 
Shandean  physiognomy  x-^be  this  as  it  may,  in  his  style  he  has  m 

wonderful  propensity  to  ShanJeitm  j   and  if  he   does   not  treat 
'natiiiallv  tinirteresting  subjects  with  the  affcctinnr  t  ouches  of  senti« 
roeni,  he  cndcavuurb  to  Lc  as  pleasant  and  comical  as  any  reasonable 
person  has  a  right  to  require.    He  excites  the  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions of  the  ladies  l>y  his  fascinating  title*  Domestic  Union  \  and  theft 
he  cruelly  disappoinls  iliem  by  the  information  that  his  I'.icnbratians 
are  all  itlativeto  alclenncn,  common  councilmcn,  streets,  bridges,  &c. 
•'"What  a  iatiing  off  [>>  here!*'    The  ladies  of  the  Lm^irc  will  bt 
ready  to  tear  this  Mr.  Shandy  of  Lombard^itreet  to  pieces,  when 
they  ^dthat  by  the  sweet  words  *  Don.i.siic  Union,*  he  means  no 
jnore  than  the  cold,  cheerless  marrbgc  of  London  to  Soutliwark, 
and  the  rivetting  of  th::t  union  by  *  a  new  iron  bridge.*    After  this, 
Mr.  S.  will  in  vain  try  to  be  facetious.    The  sex,  to  a  petticoat, 
are  deddedly  against  hts  erection  of  an  irou,  bridjirc-^With  trades* 
'  men,  whose  businej+s  seldom  admits  of  a  sprightly  idea,  and  even 
with  u:.  critics,  who  in  these  sombre  times  arc  rarely  indulged  with 
a  laugh  or  even  with  a  smile,  he  may  liave  better  luck  ;  and  wc  will 
do  him  the  justice  of  ackuowlcging,  that  we  have  not  for  some  time 
perambulated  the  dirty  streets  and  alleys  of  London  with  a  more 
intelligent  and  pleasant  projector.    Some  of  his  ideas  undoubtedly 
fficrit  c -nsideration,  and  may  htreafier  be  adopted:  but  never  did 
arde;ii  Jacobin  gallop  his  revolutionary  hobby-horse  more  unmerci- 
fully over  republican  France,  than  Mr.  btoncstrcct  has  run  his  hobby- 
horse  of  improvement  tlirough  the  whole  metropolis  of  the  British 
Empire  I 

Art.  50.     Essays  Morale  Ecimmua/f  and  PorttuaJ.     By  Francis 
Bacon,  Baton  of  Vernlam  and  Viscount  St*  Alban's*  6vo« 

pp.  290.    4^    B»  .rdfe.    Payne.  iSoo. 

The  grc.it  ;ir.rl  ack.iowUfT-d  merit  of  these  essays,  the  beauty  and 
enrrectrr  8  ol  ihc  present  edition,  and  the  just  character  of  the  abi» 
litics  of  their  distinguished  author  which  the  prefacc^prcacnu,  have  ^ 
induced  us  to  announce  the  fmblicatton  to  our  tcaden.   ludecdy  we 
have  not  oft^o -perused  a  compositioii  ao  remarkable  for  elegvicc  of 

*  bee  Rev.  voL  xxxii.  N.  S*  p*  loa. 
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Cterenioti  and  felicity  of  sentiocMtf  pttfiwc  to  this  litdf 

vofttine.    After  having  ^ivea  an  account  of  the  tuxfh  tlif  vriter 

'Concludes  wilh  tlic  following  ing-enious  observation  : 

'  His  other  works,  as  it  has  bceu  already  reiiiarkcdy  are  in  fact 
extinct  to  the  many,  and  now  generally  known  only  as  a  mM;hty 
mme  $  and  tiie  wiiter  «f  thflie  tMrtbr  compofitioaa.  the  gnat  £ai4 
Bacon,  maf  not*  mprapeilj  be  considered  as  shrunk,  like  the  ashci 
of  «n  Alexander  in  a  gwdcn  uniy  witJiin  tht  linu(»  g£  this  iiuk  but 

sterling  volumt*/ 

The  kit  four  words  exactly  describe  tin's  publication.  S'Jc^* 

Art.  51.  Oliervationj  u£on  tie  Town  of  Cromrr,  considered  as  a 
Waterlog  Place*  and  the  Ptcturesque  Scenery  ia  k»  Neigh  hour* 
hood.  SyEdanttadBartellyjun.  8vo.  pp.81/  31. 6d.  Boaida. 

Hurst.  i8co. 

This  puMicatfon  contn'ns  n  ?eries  of  remarks,  somewhat  in  the 
style  of  Mr.  Gilpin,  on  a  waicring-place  which  has  not  yet  been 
much  invaded  by  tushion.  The  descriptions  are  minute,  apd  we  sup- 
pose  them  to  be  faithfuls  and  the  language  in  general  ia  not  partfe 
cularly  objectionable.  One  word,  however,  we  Cannot  digest.  Ia 
p.  29,  the  author  speaks  of  a  tussuck  of  ass  ;  this  may  be  inrel!j';Wble 
m  Norfolk,  but  we  believe  that  it  is  ^mtc  Sicw  in  a  work  of  taste. 

Que  uiecc  of  itiformation,  which  is  repeatedly  mentioned,  may  be 
agreeabte  to  lonte  of  our  fricnda  in  the  city ;  T-the  lobstert  at  Oroaer 
are  fiiid  to  be  admirable  :  '  indeed,'  aayi  the  aathor,  *  coming  to 
Cromer  and  eating  lobsters  arc  things  nearly  srnonymoui.*  We  f»" 
coi&n^jui  this  sjfn«Mtme  ^o  the  atcentuin  of  Mrg.  Piozzi.  ^« 

SINCLB  SE&MOMI* 

Art.  C3«  01a  iie  Right  itf  Iitdhmbai  JuJ^meui  in  ReUgion.  Preached 
at  Cbevrbent,  Lancashire,  ou  the  Z5th  June,  1800,  at  the  Annual 

Provincial  Meeting  of  the  MiuiiLcrs  of  the  Prcobytcnan  Persua- 

gion.  Rv  George  Walker,  F,  R.S.  arrl  Prcfci^or  of  Theology 
,  in  the  Nc'.v  College,  Manchester.    Pubiiulied  ttt        Request  of 

the  Congregation.   8vo>  Johnton. 

Modi  at  reiijirioue  anion  ia  to  be  desired,  no  man  of  tenie  and 
lirtue  will  endeavour  to  promote  it  by  religious  constraint  and 
tvranny.  Conipuliion  and  terror  reflect  disgrace  only  on  the  mtsgufd- 
ed  persecutor;  wlio,  notwithstanding  his  UuodY supposed  tiium^hs, 
has  uniformly  experienced  evenlual  oefeat.  litis  fact,  which  m  to 
well  estabhshed  by  the  testimony  of  ecdetoitical  history,  in  now 
admitted  by  all  enlightened  men;  and  hence  the  severity  of  antieat 
persecution  is  nt»t  now  adopted  to  prop  the  errorj  of  :  Viiem,  or  to 
assist  the  impotency  of  argument.  Fhe  right  of  individual  judgment 
ll  ^nerally  conceded:  but  the  value  of  that  n'ght  is  not  fully  consi- 
<  dcred  $  nor  are  the  sacred  duties  resulting  from  it  sufficiently  im- 
pressed on  the  mind.  As  all  religious  hberty  must  rest  on  this 
louqdatinTi,  Mr.  Walker  demonstrates  it£  immutable  stability;  or, 
in  other  word'>,  he  iibevv:»  thai  it  is  not  a  vaguely  assumed  but  an  un* 
lh'ena|)le  rights  which  the  very  principles  an^  conduct  of  its  op- 
poocntf  t€f&  to  establtih;  since  the  usutpationa  on  the  Uberty  of 
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Men  fhmt  have,  (or  tllctf  im  foankot  ibe  rigliC  of  ami  ififeto 

tUy  to  judge  for  liimself. 

Ft-w  persons  have  diScu^'^rrt  th«  important  5'i^;ect  with  morft 
jni^cnuily,  manliness,  .md  perspicuity,  than  *h'^  prciLijer  of  this  dis- 
course; and  wc  regfct  that  our  Hmiti  prohibit  us  Irom  justifying  our 
fnht  byquomiofM.  We  would,  howevert  reler  thoM  td  the  teniioii 
it  U*,  who  arc  ^olicitoys  of  weighing  the  powerful  reasoning  of  Mr* 
W:  oi?  the  right  of  indKIdual  judgment  in  religion,  and  on  the 
turpitude  of  prostituting  coiucifnre  ;  which  he  regards  as  a  very 
prevalent  crinie.  He  hax  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  who  arc 
iUiafiddwich  tfainkiu^  widiin  tbemtdvef  a«  they  please;  and  who^ 
OOBttnted  wkh  a  silent  philoso)>hic  dissent,  give  all  the  credit  of 
their  name  and  authority  in  the  eye  of  the  world  to  that  which  they 
inwardly  condemn.  On  this  external  conformity,  unaccompahicd  by 
conscientious  conviction^  Mr.  Walker  ii  very  severe,  and  he  urga  an 
^largement  of  the  diMentient  church :  hut,  without  pretending  to 
decide  m  this  case*  and  muph  more  without  wishing  to  be  advocate! 
for  ajisincericy  and  hypocrisy,  we  would  ask ;  Does  not  the  very  I 
principle,  so  nobly  maintained  by  Mr.  W.,  ^ive  to  every  roan  the 
right  Qi  detcraiining  how  far  his  disapprobation  of  parts  of  an  esta- 
blished creed  ough^  to  operate  In  making  him  aa  avowed  and  active 
diiKoUr?  That  dissenter  is  justified  to  his  separation^  who  feels  i 
tiiat  coMcieiioe  dictates  it :  but  may  not  another  person,  actuated 
by  a  love  of  peace  and  harmony,  deem  it  eiMaliv  his  duty  to  ' 
abide  by  tlie  established  system,  as  far  as  outwar  J  appearance  ex-  j 
,  tends,  while  it  is  in  his  opinion  sufficient  for  tlie  purposes  of  piety 
and  virtue,  though  his  approbation  of  it  he  not  nnquaUfied  ind 
complete? 

The  cause  of  libernlity  itself  U  often  most  ilKhrrdly  defended  ;  and 
wc  arc  not  always  sufficiently  generous  in  assigning  the  best  motives  fof 
the  conduct  of  others.  Men  of  learning  know  that  the^  cannot  think, 
with  the  vulgar,  and  that  the  vulgar  cannot  think  with  then  s  and 
without  intending  either  to  be  hypocnttcal  or  insincere,  may  they 
not  conceal  objections,  or  at  least  not  openly  invite  discussions, 
under  the  conviction  that  the  public  arc  not  competent  to  the  task  j 
or  that,  by  uniting  tbenocKei  to  any  hostile  church,  they  i»haU  not 
attain  to  a  perfect  satisfaction  of  mind,  but  only  change  one  dtfficnhy 
and  one  unpleasant  circumstance  for  others?  We  have  known  men 
of  ver}'  discriminating  understandinc;',  who,  p'rceivin;^  errors  in  the 
public  rif.!:il,  preferred  their  own  selection  in  rehearsin  g  the  common 
uraycr,  to  the  abandonincnt  ot  them^eivea  to  the  CAtcmporaueuus 
oevotfon  which  is  common  in  dissenting  churches. 

We  make  these  remarks  with  the  view  of  promoting  generosity  of 
,  decision  in  ca^rs  of  cnn-rit  ncc  T  >  tlic  c!nirehm;»ii  and  to  the  dis- 
senter, th;*  right  ot  i:i'V'.  id  :al  jini  rnuMit  fcj-nlly  ht!n:igs ;  ar.d  t-,ich 
must  be  ailowctl  to  decide  for  lii!r,s;-lf,  how  iar  any  disapprobaiion  of 
the  appointed  service  ought  to  inlitieiice  his  external  conduct.  He 
fnay  tolerate  some  errors  from  amiable,  or  at  least  from  no  very 
criminal  motives;  or  he  may  mnke  a  i.!.e\v  uf  approving  them  from 
vim  and  interested  motives.  Thcrc  CAo  bc  little  hooow  or  virtue 
uhe&  the  ktlcr  is  the  case.  UV^mf 
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Art.  53.    71  f  Close  fif  the  Eighteenth  Century  improveJ:  preached  aC 
Prince's  Street  Chapel,  Fmabury  Square,   Dec.  28,  f ^00 :  m 
which  the  most  remarkable  rcligioun  E«cnU  of  the  last  iiuiidred 
Ycari  are  considered.   By  Cham  Buck.   8vo.   is.  Chapman; 
Among  the  rcHgiotit  clretunstanccs  which,  in  Mr.  Buck's  opinion^ 
reflect  the  hif^heat  honour  on  the  eijjhteenth  ccntuTV,  he  r t tes 
the  like  of  Mclhadrsm,  tcriTicd  the  Revival  of  RtHginn,— tiic  Uown- 
fall  of  Popery  in  France,  and  the  tottering  Tiuonc  of  the  Pope  him- 
adf| — the  Decrease  of  persecuting  Principles^— the  IiwdtQtion  of  die 
Humaoe  Society, — and  of  the  Missionary  andother  Societirs  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel.     He  also  givci  a  Ifst  of  celebrated 
writers  on  rch'^iou^  subjects,  who  liave  flouri-ihcd  in  the  last  century: 
but  this  is  far  from  complete,  whicii  may  have  arisen  from  Mr.  Buck's 
confined  Une  of  reading.    Is  it  not  strange  that  a  zealous  advocate 
fer  the  Gospel  should  omit  the  names  of  Jortin,  Lardner,  Karmerf^ 
arm  mu/tii  dliis,  in  rcckoninj^  Its  clKimpioti'j  in  the  eight;  rnrli  century? 

This  sermon  is  lon^r,  an^l  contains  much  serious  and  what  is  termed 
anvaiemng  expostulation,  though  no  peculiarity  of  sentiment.  The 
test  ii  iCoin.  xiii*  1 1*  As  the  discourse  is  ^nblished  by  rcqueaty 
we  may  condude  that  it  affn^ed  ^tificatioo  to  the  preaoMr** 
audience.  Jf^.y, 

Art.'54.   On  the  JMrence  belnveen  the  Deaths  of  the  Righteout  mdile 

IVtcked^  11!  !  •r-r^rtj  in  the  In:it?nce  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  and 
David  Hi'.TiL',  Esq.     Preached  bfCor*'  the  University  of  Oxford, 
at  5t.  Mary's  Church,  July  23,  lyUfi.    i>y  the  Rev.  Willian[l 
Agntter,  A.M.   Svo.  .  isJ   Rivingtons.  tSoo. 
The  terrors  of  death  which  embittered  the  last  moments  of  John- 
son, and  the  calmness  of  Hume  under  the  sensations  of  approaching 
dissolution,  hsve  been  deemed  unfavorable  to  the  doctrine  concerning 
the  blessedness  or  superior  advantages  ^of  religion.    Mr.  Aguiter 
therefore  eiidean»urs  to  remove  the  misapprenensions  which  have 
arisen  on  this  subject.    The  arguments  deduced  from  the  ma:iner  of 
our  dissolution,  he  observes,  have  been  f(iici.d  too  far.  Physical 
causes  will  have  their  efl'ect ;  and  in  this  life  they  are  not  oveiTuled 
by  the  GoftPel^  which  points  to  a  future  state  as  its  theatre  of 
reward  — "Wby  was  this  discourse  so  long  unpublished? 


Art.  55.    A  Sermon  preofl^ed  Itfort  a  Country  Congregation ^  for  the 
Benefit  of  a  Charity  School  instituted  for  the  Maintenance  and 

Education  of  Poor  Children.    8vo.    is.    Lackington  and  Co. 

A  serious  discoar.e  from  Matth,  xi.  5.  suited  to  the  charitable 
occasion;  and  if  all  our  country  ci->iigregations  reof  .td  as  good 
exhortation,  it  could  not  be  said,  wuh  Millou  in  his  Lyculas,  that 

tht  im^ty  *heep  btk  ^  and  an  ini# /cdl" 

Co  RRBSPONDKNCB. 

We  Ime  lately  received  a  letter  firom  M.  Hnet ;  (see  our  last 
Appeadis*  p.  504.)  which*  together  with  his  former  communicationSg^ 

proves  that  no  ztalous  sectary  e  ver  t  n  4:  more  pains  to  gain  proselytest 
than  ikC  it  wiUio|;  to  lake  ia  order  to  convert  us  to  his  oj^nion  :  but  it 

should 
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^^6  Correspondence* 

•honld  Mem  tfiat  our  heart  is  either  hardened  against  convictbo,  or 
that  our  underslanding  is  clouded  hy  prcjudfcr.  ThatM.  Hiiet  wdil* 
latitficd  with  our  judgment  of  his  work,  we  do  noi  wonder  :  nor  were 
we  surprised  aircceiviug  an  expostuiatory  letter  from  hira  ;  for  it  would 
trguc  great  ignortnce  of  human  nature*  to  expect  alwajrs  to  please 
^MlAfTf :  vvc  kitfiw  tbctr  feverish  irritabiUty,  and  their  impatience  of 
censure.  Yet  we  must  do  M.  Huet  the  justice  of  laying  €bm.  he 
has  treated  us  with  poh'tencss  ;  and  with  more  than  we  expected: 
because  most  authors  iu  his  situation  would  either  have  stifled  iheir 
resentment  by  an  affected  disregard  of  our  judgment,  or  would  have 
kviihed  on  ut  the  bitterness  of  spleen  and  the  fury  of  iovcctive.  Hn 
this  gentleman,  however,  really  any  cau^e  of  compIuDt  against  us  f 
He  unreservedly  «nhniittcd  Iii.  hock  to  rnibh'c  judgment,  and  thcrr- 
fore  to  our  consideration.  We  l»ave  given  our  opinion,  not  rashly 
DOT  pie  i  Jily  : — but  it  is  anid  that  we  have  made  use  of  ridicule.  Why 
ihoiud  we  not  ?  There  are  works  against  wluch  it  is  the  prx>pereit 
wcapoa  to  be  eni^yed* 

Tn  our- critique,  we  may  have  spnken  with  ridicule:  but  we  now 
fpc  ik  seriously,  when  wc  say  that  it  would  give  us  real  concern  if 
M.  Huet  should  suffer  in  reputation,  or  should  be  deprived  of  the 
just  reward  of  labours  which  are  laudaUe  to  their  natore^  not 
ratendid  in  their  soccessi  Should  the  public  prooottoce  *tbat  M« 
Huct*s  theor)- is  tnie,  we  would  again  submit  to  the  toil  of  examin- 
ing it;  or  if  hereafter  any  sutiucn  conviction  of  its  truth  should  flash 
on  our  minds,  the  author  may  rely  un  our  candour  and  justice,  (pr 
an  acknowleeement  and  retribution  pf  the  lojostioe  which  in  that 
case  wa  shalfhave  done  him*  ^  H^^^ 

A  letter  signed  Truih  has  jur^t  readied  us,  though  it  is  dated  30th 
May  i8co.  As  the  wnKr's  iutciilions  appear  to  be  friendly,  we 
are  sonythat  he  shouti  think  it  jrouiute  to  make  the  reawrks  which 
he  has  transmitted :  bat  we  should  feel  greater  regret,  if  our  Judgment 

did  not  convince  us  that  they  are  without  sufficient  foundation.  Tbo 
paragraph  to  which  lu-  prtiic  ipaily  refers  did  not  cootainouropiaioH^ 
but  was  a  (^uoiaiiou  tiu;n  tiic  work  then  bctorc  us. 

The  introduction  of  the  name  of  a  learned  CtttkmaSt  tn  th^' 
inquiry  signed  R.  is  a  violation  of  our  rules  which  must  preclude 
us  from  answering  the   v.riter's   question:    but  our  GEvtRAi. 
Index  will  direct  him  to  any  articles  which  he  wishes  to  find  in  the 
M  seriet  of  our  Review. 


We  have  never  seen  the  book  mentioned  hf  J*  F.^  nor  can  WC 
nake  the  application  suggested  in  his  letter. 


The  correspondent  who  obb'gingly  refers  us  to  an  essay  on  Job,  in 


To  AflUH/  wc  have  only  room  to  say  No, 
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Art.  I-  U'ntory  of  Russia,  from  tlie  F(  inJation  of  the  Monarchy 
by  Rurik,  to  the  Ac<xision  ut  Catharine  the  Second.  By  W. 
Tooke,  F.  R.  S.  Member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  of  the  fipee  Economical-  Society  at  St.  Petenburg.  8vo. 
2  Volt.  pp.  in  each.  iS*.  Boards.  Xionjnaa  and  Reel. 
1800. 

have  already  had  occttion  to  announce  two  works  from 

the  pen  of  Mr.  Tooke^  relative  to  Ruisia;  one  In- 
titled  the  Life  of  the  Empress  Catharine  II.  *,  and  the  othcr^ 
A  View  of  the  Russian  Empire  during  the  Reign  of  Catharine  IL 
to  thi'  end  of  the prfienf  centt/ry  \.  The  first  voIuTie  of  the  pre- 
s:iu  publication  commences  with  n  ch:ipter  on  the  antlciit  in- 
habitants of  the  country;  vvhicli  lippeavs  to  be  only  an  abridgc- 
meot  of  tlic  account  contained  lu  the  author's  V^icw  of  the 
Hossian  Empire.  In  the  second  chapter,  we  meet  with  a  very 
ingenioaa  dtsteftatioci  on  the  affinity  between  the  Scltfoniaa 
and  Latin  languages,  translated  from  M.  Levesqnc ;  who,  with 
gfeat  sktU  and  critical  acumen,  has  traced  in  a  variety  of  in* 
•tances  a  most  remarkable  resemblance  between  those  ]an« 
gungcs :  whence  he  infers  that  these  two  people  hnd  the  same 
origin.  We  shall  give  the  following  extracts  }  ;  oir.  tlii*;  treatise, 
to  enable  our  readers  to  perceive  the  data  ou  u  lucli  tlic  wriier 
proceeds,  and  the  nature  of  the  argumenti»  adopt<^d  ia  support 
of  his  opinion  : 

'  The  pronoun  of  the  first  person  x%ya  or  ax  with  the  Slavonian^ 
and  with  the  Latics  rgo :  here  we  can  perceire  no  resemblance.  But 
this  same  pronouif  tgo  of  the  Latins  makes  ma  in  .  the  genitite,  m 
to  the  accumtive,  noi  in  the  nominative  and  the  aoGMativc  phnall 
and  we  find,  in  several  cases  of  the  shfoniao  prooouo,  aMNM  or  tab, 
wutUy  mne  or  mit  ny  or  mj>  na/. 

'  *  The  pronoun  of  the  second  person  is  in  latin  /»,  and  in 
sUtranian     ;  tn  the  dativ«  hilln  itfi,  aod  in  ilavooiatt       or  /j }  in 


♦  Sec  Rev.  N.  S.  vol.  XX vi.  p.  266. 
\  S<e  Rev.  Tois*  XXX.  and  xxxi.  N.  S. 
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tlie  acensattve  latin     and  in  dtmaa  tym  ot*  tdjd.  Fbiril  btta  M/y 

plural  Slavonian  Duy^  genitive  and  accusative  vas. 

*  The  pronoun  of  the  third  person  f7,  was  formrrly  expressed 
in  latin  b}  the  words  oUui  or  oUe,  oiia  :  and  h  expressed  in  blavonian 
by  avi  Mw.^  Flaril  hum  tlS,  plural  skvoutan  o«r.  Here  ii  only  the 
easy  alteration  of  the  two  ktten  //  into  «,  tmd  they  hafe  iome  re- 
ference to  the  sonnd. 

*  The  frcnch  pronoi:n  xror  to:  ma!ccs  in  !?-tjn  in  its  different  G48es» 
twi,  sH^  te  ;  ai;d  in  Slavonian,  /(^Ut  itict  icbia^  or  sia, 

*  ma  ;  in  htin  nunu,  mea  ;  iu  sldvontau  mW*  MOM  s  met,  in 
htin  NMf,  tn  Slavonian  auir* 

*  .9?^,  /tfy  in  sbvonian  «in»»  m£tft  and  in  latin,  tm$%  iiut  In  the 
.plural  latin  tuiy  and  in  slavonfan  rvot. 

*  The  pronoun  relative  is  ia  laiiii  ant!  in  Slavonian  it 
malccs  in  the  genitive  latia  cujus,  and  in  the  p,cuiiive  Slavonian  iogo 
or  ioho.   Plural  latin  fm»  and  Slavonian  ibir.' — 

'  The  first  verb  that  would  have  been  imagtneo,  in  any  language 
whatever,  U  that  u  h'ch  denote^  the  agreement  ot  the  :  i:b}ect  with 
tlie  attributt,  or  of  the  tliinjx  w'tli  its  q'::ility  :  the  verb  i^e.  Ai 
in  all  languages  it  h  the  most  ancient,  so  is  it  the  most  ii regular  of 
«Ut  because  it  wa«  invented  bng  before  the  different  terminations 
were  ^recd  on  that  were  afterwii^3  given  to  verba,  ia  regard  to  the 
different  persons  uHd  tahc  part  in  inr  ..ciiuns  they  Cipicn»  or  to  the 
different  times  in  whicii  the  action  happeiiciL 

*  It  would  be  surprising  ihaL  two  i*atIon3,  who  had  no  communi- 
catiop  together,  thould  lutve  happened  to  give  the  tame  name  to  the 
lame  thing:  but  h  seem»  Imposnble  that  two  nations  should  exactly 
hit  upon  expressintj  jn  the  $?.mz  v.  ly  S(.vcr.i!  of  thf  w^riatfons  hf 
which  the  actual  lUtc  ot  being  i&  marked,  in  regard  to  the  ditkrcoC 
persons. 

*  If  the  imponibtlity  of  inch  a  comcidence  fmm  danoe  be  ad* 
Ittitted,  it  will  be  agreed  chat  the  lan^iage  of  the  Slaves  and  that  of 

the  Latins,  expressing  alike  most  ol  the  pen»ons  of  the  indicative 
present  of  the  verb  io  6e$  must  acccs«arily  have  had  one  and  the  «amc 
origin, 

SUvonlaA  Latin. 

Thou  art  ai  a. 

He  is,  tiff  est. 

You  art,  ettcy  rrth. 

ihey  arc,  /owf,  suul. 

*  But,  let  us  even  Hi^pohc  that  this  resemblance  is  owing  to  chance. 
The  act  of  eating  beii^  the  mott  nece<»ary  to  our  prcaci  vatibo,  the 
fcrb  which  expressed  it  ought  to  have  been  invttued  anuin^;  the 
first.  Its  irrcgulariiy  in  the  ^lavoiiian  and  the  latin  sutficlenily  denotes 
the  antiquity  of  its  origin  }  and  the  conlbrmitf  that  appears  ia  this 

«  *  In  the  Slavonian  words  I  follow  here  the  tame  orthogmphyt 

as  if  they  were  written  in  the  characicrs  peculiar  to  that  language  } 
but  I  oii'j[ht  to  ren;-!rk,  that  the  inii:a!  letter  ^•  ib  always  ni unounced 
as  if  Jt  were  pitctucd  by  V.  Thus  it  is  spuktu,  j«xi,  yatijesUf  jem^ 
ygSmtytiitttyf^*  thoogb  written  eti%  at,  ettt,  cm,  ewm,  c&a,  siatm* 
*  i  ^  ^  •  .leipect 
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reipect  in  the  two  language*  i«  the  more  striking,  as  the  inflectiftM  ftf 
the  IK  nmc  irreguUr.  Hut  retemblancCf  Salbwcd  even  in  tbe 
irregruMry*  Mviodbly  pf«>vt«  that  both  langpnges  were  ongtnaQf 

but  out.    Let  us  then  see  tlie  di{fercnt  inflexions  of  the  verb  to 
ia  the  present  of  tlie  indicanvc,  as  well  in  slavmian  as  in  Jatin- 

Slivoniin.  Latin. 

•  I  eat>  yam  or  mt  edo. 

Thoii  CBtectf  jesi,  est,  or  er. 

I  I  Lata,  yattwettf  est, 

Wc  eat,  yamt  or  eJim,  edtmut. 

Yon  cat,  yaste  or  e.'fifry  efl'fh. 

Th(  V  Lat,  yntiai  or  cdict^  eiluni. 

*  Wc  vv  iil  now  inquire  vviictiicr  some  of  tUe  mo§t  onliuary  actioni^ 
and  wkkh  the  leveral  oationt  mopt  have  designated  by  a  verbt  as  seoa 
u  they  imagined  terbs^  have  not  eiptessed  themidvea  in  the  sane 

ttatnicr  in  tne  two  lang-uapfcs. 

*  Ojic  of  llic  fiti)t  actions  is  tlint  of  "ji'aikingyin  Slavonian  trrfW;'-//, 
in  \^\m  gradi~re  i  or  /o^©,  in  Slavonian  in  latin  i-rr,  which  differ 
only  in  the  remination.  After  having  walked,  it  is  convenient  to 
rest  or  to  /// ;  in  slavcnian  nd^UU  to  latin  ted-ere.  We  ire  not  ob- 
liged to  sit,  but  to  sUip  and  to  sSamd^  in  Slavonian  iltf<dt  in  latia 
Start. 

*  In  the  simplest  way  of  h'fc  there  are  a  thousand  occasions  when 
it  is  necessary  to  espitss  the  aet  of  teeing  ;  in  shvoniaa  iu 
latio  vid  ert* 

*  When  once  there  h  a  begi/ininj^  of  society  amongf  mankind,  and 
a  reciprocation  of  help,  tiicy  are  often  obliged  to  ask  for  something, 
and  to  say  ^itMf,  in  Slavonian  (iai,  in  latin  da»  luhnilive  Slavonian 
da-ti,  inBnttive  latin  da-re. 

*  One  of  the  Brst  Hcntinu  n.s  which  men  declare^  istbatof^etr 
will.  In  Slavonian  Wwu,  I  will,  in  latin  W-o  .*  Wie,  v^kmSf  vmmtas^ 
thewilL' 

# 

The  third  chapter  contains  an  account  of  the  religion  of 
the  antlent  Sclaves ;  which,  like  the  mythology  of  all  ignorant 
and  b:irhnrous  people,  consisted  of  an  idolatrous  polytheism, 
aiicribing  to  every  clement  of  the  moral  and  physical  world  its 
invisible  and  presiding  power :  giving  to  e^ich  river,  each 
mountain,  and  each  forest,  its-  own  pccuiiar  God  ;  and  in 
•hort  exalting  to  the  rank  of  divinity  every  tiling  which  is  the 
tonstant  object  of  man's  hope  or  fear. 

We  novr  come  to  that  part  of  the  work  which  contalot  the 
atitient  history  of  Russia,  From  the  yeign  of  Rurik  to  the 
etevation  of  Michaila  Roraanof  to  the  throne  of  Ruisia»  WC 
may  rfckon  749  years:  but  the  namrive  of  this  long  period 
occupies  only  188  pages.  Concise  as  this  relation  may  Appear, 
we  do  not  see  much  reason  for  regretting  that  the  author  has 
not  given  more  enlarged  and  detailed  account,  because  the 
periods  arc  but  few  which  are  calculated  lu  excite  any  interest. 

•    Z  a  la. 
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lu  gener:d»  tlie  history  of  Russia  picseiitt  to  the  reader  ft 
•cries  of  multipned  but  nnifonn  wars  aflioog  iu  <iiicreiit 

priiicfs,  who  were  almost  incrssanily  m  arms  for  independence, 
iuprtiiiac  y,  cr  plunder. — Our  limiis  will  allow  us  to  give  only 
a  few  outiincb  of  this  relation,  it;tc:rppersed  with  a  passage  or 
two  It  lengthy  which  wc  aiay  deem  wortliy  of  more  particular 
jiuuce. 

Previously  to  the  ninth  centnry»  Kttk  more  h  loown  of  the 
hUtory  of  Russia  than  the  mere  eiistence  of  the  twoScIavooian 
states  of  Kief  and  Nov|;oro<L  In  that  century,  the  latter  repub- 
lic^ being  »t  war  with  some  neighbouring  nations,  called  to  itt 
as*ist4nce  the  Varages,  a  pirauc^l  people  inhabiting  the  opposite 
shoics  of  the  Dahic.  The  V^urages,  uixfer  t])C  conduct  of  Rurik, 
dcfcaicd  the  enemies  of  Novgorod  :  but,  instead  of  returning 
to  their  own  country,  as  soon  n%  they  had  fuUillcd  the  object  of 
their  invitation,  they  remained  in  the  territory  of  the  Novgoro- 
dians,  and  established  themselves  in  three  towns  which  thcj  had 
built.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  to  expel  them  terminated  mthe 
complete  subjugation  of  the  NovjEorodians^  and  enabled  Rurik 
and  his  two  hrothcrs  to  assume  and  confirm  themselves  in  the 
sovereignty  of  Novgorod*  On  the  death  of  both  the  latter^ 
Kurlk  became  sole  monarch,  and  the  founder  of  an  empire 
in  which  his  dcfeccndanti  sat  on  the  throne  during  an  un- 
interrupted succession  of  more  than  seven  hundred  years.  For 
two  centuries,  Russia  continued  to  increase  in  extent  and 
power;  particularly  during  the  successive  reigns  of  \'ladixnir 
the  first  and  his  son  Yaroslaf;  and  it  was  under  the  reign  of 
the  former  of  these  two  princes,  that  christiaoity  became  the 
predominant  and  established  religion  of  the  Russians.  Prior 
,  10  his  time,  some  few  converts  had  been  made  *,  an)ong  whomi 
was  the  grand-princess  Olg^,  {grandmother  of  Vladimir.  As 
there  is  something  singular  in  this  inrrodnctlon  of  Christianity, 
both  in  the  previous  character  of  the  prince  and  in  other 
circumstanrcs  attending  it,  we  shall  present  our  leaders  with 
the  fullowmg  passciges: 

*  Vladi.nir  rcftolvcJ  to  return  thanks  to  the  fJoJ^  for  the  success 
they  had  grouted  to  his  arms,  L)  ufTviiug  ihcm  a  sacrifice  of  the  pn« 
scocrs  of  war.  Hie  courtiers,  more  cntel  in  their  piety  than  ev«n 
their  prince,  persuaded  htm  tliat  a  victitn  selected  from  his  own 
people  would  more  worthily  testify  his  gratitude  for  the<>c  bignal 
diipensations  of  Heavtn.  The  cliotco  fell  on  a  young  Vnra^'nn,  the 
son  of  a  christian,  aud  brought  u|»  in  that  ftiitli.  The  uuliappjr 
iathcr  refused  the  victim :  the  people  enraged,  as  thinkine  their 
prince  and  their  reUffion  tJkus  insulted  at  once,  aisailed  the  house  | 
and,  having  beat  in  tne  doors,  fuiiously  murdmed  both  iiither  andr 
soni  enfolded  in  mutual  embraces. 
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'  *  Thus  it  was  that  VladtmiV  thought  to  honour  the  godf.  TIi« 
scaJotttOl^  had  ncrcr  been  able  to  induce  her  son  to  embrace- 
chrifthunity,  and  her  grandson  Vladimir  was  of  all  the  russian  pn'occa 
the  most  hipot t d  to  I'dolatry.  He  augmented  the  number  of  t!ic 
idoh  of  Ki;.'f ;  he  coinmlssioiicd  Dobiyn^t  I'is  uncle  by  the  moiha  'a 
side*  to  raioe  a  superb  statue  at  Novgorod  to  the  deity  Perune  ;  his 
offciines  enriched  both  the  temple*  and  the  priests  of  his  godsy  wh3e 
hit  xeal  inflamed  that  of  the  nation*  But  the  grandeur  of  the  russian 
monarch  was  already  so  conc;>ict!o*;«,  :'.<?  to  >^tnke  the  eyes  of  the 
neighbouring  princes.  AH  of  them  rourttd  the  fiieuUsihip  of  V^ladt* 
mir,  and  dreaded  his  amis  :  each  w  as  in  hopes  of  fixing  his  attach- 
ment by  the  ties  of  one  common  reh'gion.  Accordingly  he  receivedj 
tt  aimcMt  the 'same  time,  deputies  from  the  pope,  or  raihcr  from  txm\ 
catholic  prince  who  wished  to  attract  liirn  to  tlie  church  of  Rfjmp  ; 
persons  from  p;'"t'iit  Bulgan":!,  t  xlitu  tin^'-  iiiin  to  embr  cc  the  docti  iiics 
of  Mohammed  ;  and,  it  h  even  iiaid,  that  some  Jews,  e&tabhahevi 
among  the  Kosam*  came  to  Expound  to  liim  the'law  of  Mote's. 
Bllt  none  of  these  deputies  had  any  success.  A  m's  uin  more  for- 
tunate was  that  of  a  Grcxk,  vOn m  the  chronicles  call  a  philosuphcr, 
and  yet  perhaps  he  wns  not  ore.  If  he  d'd  im  t  :'ir^.ucc  Vladiniir  to 
embrace  tiie  ercek  rituul,  At  Ica^t  itc  8ucce«.d(.d  iii  nuking  him  thiulQ 
favourably  of  it,  and  returned  to  his  country  loaded  with  prtMutf. 

*  The  di^icoutiie  of  the  Greek  had  made  a  lively  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  prince;  and,  desirous  of  r^riuiirig  fHrthc-r  infonnati* ti 
concerning  the  vaiious  systems  of  faith  ot  which  the  missionary  had 
spoken  while  recommending  his  own,  he  dispatched  ten  person**,  iu 
high  reputation  for  wisdom,  to  ohser\'e  in  the  countries  where  eachf 
wns  prufessedf  the  principUi  and  the  rites  of  these  di&rent  re« 
ligions. 

*  These  men  rcpairtd  first  to  the  Bulgarians,  eastward  of  Russia, 
but  they  were  not  very  sensibly  struck  with  the  devotion  of  the 
ManichecSf  or  the  mohammcdan  worship :  thence  they  proceeded  tQ 
Geraiany»  coldly  e(>d)rider«:d  the  ceremonies  as  performed  by  some 
vulgar  priest  in  taudry  trappings  in  the  poor  latin  churches  there,  an<J 
could  take  no  interest  in  a  sect  which  shewed  so  little  magnificence, 
with  its  motley  round  oi  unmeaning  gesticulations  in  its  offices 
worship.  But  when  the$e  barbarian  §a<;t:s  were  arrived  at  Constant t* 
nople,  wheti  they  sa«v  the  imposing  splendor  of  religious  adoration, 
amid  the  gorgeous  decorations  in  the  proud  bai>ilicum  of  St.  Sophia, 
tli^-y  felt  immediattly  truiclted  by  cckstial  grace,  and  confessed  that 
the  people  whose  religion  displayed  such  pomp  must  have  the  tK>l(f 
possession  of  the  trtie  belief. 

*  Their  imagination  still  heated  with  the  pompous  spectacle  of 
vhich  they  had  been  the  astont  litrd  beholders,  they  returned  to' 
Vladimir,  sptaki'ng  with  scorn  of  ih^  latin  ccrfntoniaf,  and  dcscrib*' 
ing  with  enthusiasm  whai  they  had  seen  in  the  imperial  city.  Thcy^ 
thought  themsehreSf  they  &aid,  transported  into  the  skies,  and  re- 
quested permissIoD  to  return  to  Constantinople  to  receive  the  initiatoiy 
lacrameat  into  so  magniBcent  a  reh'gion. 

,  •  The  grandeur  of  their  rtcital  made  an  impr^ron  on  Vl.^dimjr, 
The  boyars  of  his  council|  who  easily  read  what  was  passing  in  his 
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madf  exclaimed*  ihtt  the  greek  reliVioa  ^uist  unquestionably  be  ibc 
true  one,  since  the  wise  deputies  had  extolled  it  ao  much ;  and  tbat^ 
if  it  had  not  been  the  best,  so  prudent  a  princess  asOiga  would  ncfcr 

have  embraced  it 

*  These  argumenls  Jtlcnnincd  Vladimir  to  he  bapli^fi.  But  ua- 
fortunately  he  had  no  greek  priesu  at  hand.  To  , ask  tbcm  of  the 
cmpt-  t  \  as  a  sort  of  homage»  at  the  very  idea  of  vfhich  his  haughty 
£oul  I  evoked.  He  conceived  a  pn^jcrt  worthy  of  his  Umc3,  of  hia 
country,  or  perhr.pa  only  of  himscit :  it  was  to  comnitutc  a  war 
against  Greece,  aud  by  iurcc  of  arm»  to  extort,  instruction,  pric»ts» 
and  tbcritc  of  bstptism.  * 

*No  sooner  had  he  formed  the  design  than  he  prepared  for  its  exe* 
cution,  raised  a  formidable  army,  selected  from  all  the  nations  of 
\vhich  his  'empire  was  composed,  and  icpaircd  to  the  Cherionese, 
under  the  walU  of  Thcodo&ia,  now  called  Kaffa.  If  wc  give  credit 
to  one.  chronicle^  he  put  up  this  prayer:  0  God,  grant  me  thy 
hcly  to  uke  this  town*  that  I  may  cairy  from  itc|)ristiaiisand  pricata 
lo  in&tiuct  me  and  my  pcoph^,  an4  convey  the  trnc  reltg^Iun  into  my 
dominiorjs  !**  He  laid  siege  to  tlie  citv,  dcBtroyed  tiie  adversaries, 
lost  a  great  number  of  his  soldiers,  and  thousands  of  men  \vtx<  de- 
stroy cd^  because  a.  baibariai)  would  not  auffier  huuadf  to  be  dkristeoed 
Gkc  an  ordinary  persoa.  * 

*  However,  after  canying  on  the  siege  for  six  months,  Vladimir 
iiad  made  no  progress:  he  was  even  threatened  with  being  ul)li;^cd 
to  raise  the  aicge»  ftod,  was  in  great  danger  of  never  becouiuig  a 
christian.  But  a  traitorous  citizen,  accof  ding  to  some  it  was  a 
^C8t,  tied  a  letter  to  an  arrow,  and  shot  it  from  the  top  of  the  ram- 
parts. The  Russians  l(  irnt  by  thil  paper,  that  behind  their  camp 
vca?  a  spring,  which  by  subterraneous  pipes  was  the  sole  supply  of 
frcali  water  to  the  bi&ieged.  Vladimir  ordered  this  source  lo  be 
sought  out :  it  wau  found ;  aud,  by  breaking  these  channels,  subject- 
ed the  town  to  the  horrors  uf  thirsty  and  forced  it  to  surrender* 
Being  in  possession  of  Theodosia,  he  was  maatcr  of  the  whole  Cber* 
iohese.  ' 

*  In  consequence  of  his  victory,  it  was  in  his  own  ch<»ice  to  re* 
^ive  baptii»m  in  the  maimer  he  desired.  But  this  sacrauicut  was  not 
the  sole  object  of  his  ambition :  he  a&pired  to  an  union  by  the  tiea 
of  blood  whb  the  C^^ari  of  Byzantium.  As  was  the  case  with  most 
of  the  princes  who  adopted  chtistiantty,  so  here  political  reasons  had 
at  Ivi  t  an  equal  infiucnce  with  di  votioii  ;  and  when  Vladimir  was 
bapuscd  at  Korsun,  a  town  of  Greece,  in  9S8,  aud  married  Aiuia 

■  *  *  Th»  storVf  in  coaformtty  with  the  chrooicle«,  is  not  therefore 
the  less  doubtful.  In  a  jjreek  MS.  belougingto  the  C  jlbertinc  library, 
published  by  B.indurius,  tiie  same  facts  arc  related  at  the  rcien  of 
Basilius  the  M.iCcdoniaq.  Thus  it  would  relate  to  the  ctmvtrsion  of 
Oitkhold  and  Dir,  in  whom  the  first  dynasty  uf  the  sovcrcigus  of 
Kief  ended.  We  have  seen  that  this  €on?eraion  had  bat  linle  in* 
fiuence  on  Russia,  which  to  fa^  did  not  become  cbriitiaii  tUl  after 
the  baptm  qf  Vladinit.' 
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t1)e  sittei  of' the  grecian  aoverc^n,  it  was  as  much  hts  mtcntton  hy 
this  match  to  acquaie  a  claim  ^ipor>  the  grecian  empire,  as  by  hi>^ 
Iwptiiim  to  have  pretensions  on  ihc  kingdom  of  heaven.'  — 

*  Vladimir  tiien  listened  to  some  catcclietical  Uxturcs,  receive!  the 
rite  of  baptism  and  the  name  of  Basil,  married  the  princesis  Amia» 
restofed  to  his  brocherS'ln-law  the  conqtiests  he  had  recently  made, 
and  l>rougfat*off  no  otlicr  reward  of  his  victoi  ie?  than  some  aichiman  J- 
rites  and  popes,  sacred  vessds  and  church-books.  Images  of  smnti 
aiid  consecrated  relics. 

*  At  hi*  leturn  to  Kitf  his  mind  was  wlioUy  intent  on  overtlirow- 
ing  the  idols  which  btit  lately  were  the  object  of  his  adoration.^  As 
Perunc  the  greatest  of  deities  to  the  jdolatious  Russians,  it  was 
liim  tiirit  Vladiinir,  -f-Li  his  conversion,  resolved  to  treat  with  the 
grc.ittsi  II  nen-iny.  lie  had  Mm  tied  to  the  tail  of  n  horse,  dragged 
to  the  Lorysihcncs,  and  all  tlic  way  twelve  vigorous  Foldi'ers,  with 
'great  cud^ch,  beat  the  deified  log,  whtch  was  aflcrwands  thrown 
into  th^  nver.  Nothing  can  more  strongly  nwrk  the  character  of 
Vladimir  than  this  conduct,  alike  hruti'^h  in  worshipping^  a  mishapen 
block,  and  in  tlunking  to  punish  the  inticnuible  mass  iur  the  aduyi^  ■ 
tionii  he  iiad  laviaiieu  upon  it.*-^ 

*  People  in  a  low  state  of  civilization  have  too  few  ideas  for  ac- 
<|uiring  a  strung  attachment  to  any  religion.  Thus  the  Russian^ 
easily  ah;.ii<lc)ued  tiic  worship  of  their  idols  :  for,  though  Vladimir 
caused  it  to  he  pubh^^hcd  that  those  \\liu  should  pcrNcvcrc  in  tdohi'i  y 
should  he  regarded  as  enetnieb  of  Christ  and  of  the  prince,  it  doea 
not  appear  Uiat  Russia  underwent  any  persecntioRS,  and  yet.it  soon 
became  chrwtian:  of  such  force  was  the  example. of  the  sovereign-. 
At  Kief  he  one  day  isruicd  a  pnxlan'atit.n  oiduing  all  the  inhabiti- 
ants  to  rtpair  the  next  nv  r  iiig  lo  the  banks  oi  ilje  river  to  be 
baptized  ;  wiiich  ihcy  joyiuiiy  obeyed.  "  li  it  be  notfiood  to  be 
baptized,"  said  they»  the  prince  and  the  boyars  wouldnever  sub- 
mit to  ii."— 

*  Siuh  a  change  wn=;  v.rought  in  Vladimir  afttrwaiils  in  this  and 
m.my  other  respects,  tliat  the  lii>;torians  of  that  linic  are  at  a  losa 
for  word;!  sufficiently  strong  to  express  their  admiiation  of  it.  If 
before  he  had,  besides  five  wives  and  eight  hundred  conctibineii 
taken  also  wowcn  and  girls  wherever  he  woidd,-yct  after  his  bap- 
tism he  contented  himj elf  wifli  his  chribtian  spouse  alone. — If  a3  a 
conqueror  he  had  caii^icd  mai.y  diops  of  innocent  blood  to  be  shed, 
ai»d  ict  a  very  low  value  on  the  life  of  a  nia;:,  ytt,  having  adopted 
the  religion  of  Jtsus,  he  felt  uneasy  at  sentencing  one  highway  robhci* 
to  death,  of  whom  there  were  many  at  that  time;  and,  as  wc  read 
in  the  chronicles  exclaimed  with  emotion  on  such  nu  occa  i(.n. 

What  T  that  I  should  condemn  a  fellow  crea* nre  to  dernh  !'* 
As  his  deiighl  had  been  before  in  storming  towns  and  obtaining 
battles,  he  now  Couod  his  gntatctt  pleasure  in  ouiiding  churches  aisd 
«adowi«g  schools/ 

r    ,  .   ■   -  -      t 

*  *  Might  it  rot  be  partly  from  tixk  rcacmbUiucc  thijt  he  obuincd 
the  name  oi  Solotuuu  V 
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Subsequently  to  the  reign  of  Taroslaf,  a  principle  established 
hf  Vladimir^  and  adopted  by  bit.  iod»  of  psttitiMiuig  tbe 
eoonery  among  tbeir  children,  so  weakened  the  empiie  by 

the  divisions  and  contests  to  which  it  gave  birth  between  the 
di^rent  princes,  as  to  tender  it  an  easy  prey  to  tl)e  invading 
Tartars ;  and  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  the  Russian 
princes  wrre  tributary  to  the  Tartarian  Khans.  At  lenprth, 
however,  the  grand  princes  of  Mosco,  particuhrlv  Tvnn  ths 
ISf,  and  his  grandson  Ivan  the  2^,  freed  their  cmiitry  from 
this  oppressive  yoke,  and  once  more  raised  it  high  in  the  scale 
of  European  stares.  After  the  death  of  Ifsn  the  2d,  howerer^ 
the  empire  was  again  exposed  to  imminent  danger,  ^rom  the 
invasion  of  the  Swedes  and  the  Poles ;  while  the  false  Dmitris 
weie  prosecttdng  their  prttensions  to  the  throne  :  but  this 
danger  ceased  on  the  election  of  MiichaUa  Romanof,  a  native 
Russian,  to  the  sovereignty,  in  ti  e  year  1613. — Here  the 
historical  part  of  the  first  vokime  concludes;  the  rem.uning 
pajrcs  being  occupied  with  some  observations  on  tlic  state  of 
civilization  during  this  period,  and  an  Instorical  inquiry  into 
the  situation  of  the  antient  Russian  principality  of  Tmutarakan^ 
translated  at  length  from  the  original  of  the  Russian  Imperial 
privy  counsellor  Alezey  Ivanovitch  Mussin  Pnschkin.  The 
situation  of  t))is  principality  seems  to  have  been  an  object  of 
dispute  with  Russian  antiquaries  :  but  it  appears  to  be  proved 
by  this  author,  beyond  all  contradiction,  that  it  was  on  the 
tslrinc!  of  Taman. — The  volume  contains  also  accounts  of  St. 
Fetershurgh,  Narva^  Dorpator  Derpt,Revalj  Riga,  Cronstadt^ 
and  Archangel. 

The  second  volume  of  this  work  comprises  a  period  of  i.\c) 
yeaxs,  from  the  ele<:rion  of  Mikhaila  Romanof*  to  the  cum- 
vtencement  of  the  reign  of  Catherine  the  2d.  As  few  of  our 
readeiB,  probably,  are  unacquainted  with  the  general  history 
of  Russia  during  this  period,  and  particularly  with  that  part 
of  it  which  is  the  most  interesting,  namely,  the  reign  of  Peter 
the  Great ;  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  thr  s^-lrctlon  of  a 
few  p2SiM::':s  which  contain  some  nnecdotes  of  that  extr.iordi- 
n  iry  personage  ;  and  which  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  in 
any  other  English  publication.  They  are  chiefly  taken  from  the 
manuscript  memoirs  of  a  diplomatic  agent  at  the  court  of  Russia. 

*  When  M.  Printz  was  at  the  court  of  Peter  I.  as  ambassador 
from  Prussia,  that  prin'ce  invited  him  to  a  grand  cntertaiument ;  and 
after  having  drank,  as  nsoalf  a  great  deal  of  wine  and  brandy,  he 
.sent  to  letch  from  the  prisons  ofPetenbuig  twenty  of  the  strtlltzes. 

Then,  at  each  bumper,  he  struck  off  the  head  of  one  of  the» 
wreichc?.     Hr  proposed  to  the  Pni^siin  •amba'isaflor  to  excrcisr  his 
>4extcrily  u|K}n  lUcmj^  but  the  ambassador  declined  liic  barbarous 
.  oiTcr 
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*  oSer.  Wlitt  a  spectack,  to  ice  a  tyrantt  10  the  mKfat  of  fait  cop«, 
amuiing  himKclf  with  cvttii^  off  the  heads  of  a  score  of  his  unhappy 
subjects,  while  his  base  ctnnticrs  vere  gelling  drunk  with  hioiy  and 
applaudintr  the  ferocity  of  '"ch  sanpfuinar)*  pastime*  ! 

*  Endowed  with  a  Inie  figme  auJ  a  tupeiior  understanding,  in- 
vcited  with  lovercign  power,  ^nd  though  passionately  food  of  woiacOf 
Peter  I.  was  never  beloved  by  one  t  or  at  least  he  was  doped  by  all 
with  whom  h<  forintrd  an  ?.ttachmcnt.  Whih  yet  very  yonng  he 
married  Evc!i)khia  Lapukhin,  who  war.  niotht-r  (jf  tlie  unhappy 
Alcxcy.  Not  long  after  liis  marriage  with  £vdok.lu'a»  the  Tzar  fcU 
desperately  in  love  wttb  Anna  Imm,  m  handsome  Fleiniog,  the 
daughter  of  a  bre%ver  settled  at  Moaco* 

*  Evdokhia  at  first  was  appnrcntly  g^ricved  at  tlic  (lc;'ertion  of  her 
husband  :  hut  pn**^"  iitly  after  consoltd  lierwrif  in  tiic  Sdcictv  of  a 
young  boyar,  named  Glcbof  j  and,  to  the  misfortuiic  both  of  herself 
and  her  lover,  neglected  to  make  «  sufficient  secret  of  her  aanoun 
The  t«ar,  who  thought  he  might  be  inconstant  with  impnntty,  woold 
not  allow  another  to  be  lo  uiili  liim.  11c  shut  up  the  tseantza  in  a 
convent,  and  afterwards  j}ucii.'tcd  her  in  form,  flis  ver^cance  to- 
wards Glebof  was  far  more  cruel :  ht  impaled  him  alive ;  aud  it  is 
confidently  asaencd«  tbit  the  wretched  vicum  of  his  fury  remained 
upwards  of  four-«ad-twruty  hours  00  the  spike  before  he  expired  f . 

*  The  tzar  went  in  all  eagerness  to  enjoy  this  honible  siuht.  He 
did  more  ;  he  got  tipon  the  pediment  i  f  brickwork  in  which  the  pale 
was  fixed,  and  exhorted  the  sulicrer  to  coufess  to  him  the  facts 
which  be  had  hitherto  refused  to  avow.  *♦  Corhe  iieartT,  that  thou 
mayest  hear  me  the  better,"  answered  Glebof ;  which  the  tsar 
having  done,  Glebof  collected  his  remaining  forces  for  an  instant,  ► 
and  said  to  him :  *'  Thou  tyrant,  tht:  most  cruel  that  ever  hell  pro- 
duced, if  what  thou  imputcst  to  oic  were  true,  thiukest  thou,  that, 
not  having  coofiessed  it  before  my  punishment,  while  yet  some  hope 
remained  of  obtaining  mercy  by  the  avowal;  canst  thou  think,  I  say« 
that  I  am  such  a  fool  or  such  a  coward  as  to  satisfy  thee  now  that  tt 

*  •  Thi*^  r^nrcdotc,  though  not  mentioned  by  VoltaitL  i;i  liis  his- 
tory, \vai>  wcU  known  to  him,  an  the  king  oi  Prussia,  Frederic  II. 
then  prince  royal,  sent  it  him»  with  other  accurate  memoirs  concern- 
ing the  life  of  the  Tzar,  and  to  which  Frederick  suhjt»ined;  •*  The 
T/ar  had  not  the  slightcnt  tincture  of  humanity,  of  ma.ninnlinlty, 
or  oi  virtnt:  hr  had  been  hront^lit  up  in  the  groasc-it  ignoi ancc,  and 
only  acted  by  the  impulse  of  iiii>  uuruly  passions."  in  anoiiier  of  his 
letters,  Frecfcerie  writes  to  Voltaire :  *<  The  Tfcar  will  appear  to  you 
ia  this  history  very  diifercnt  from  the  figm  e  he  makes  in  your  smagi* 

nation  A  conctirrcncc  of  fortunate  circnm  .tnti;  c?^  and  favorable 

cvctit'^,  ill  conjunction  wuh  tlie  ii^njoraiice  of  Joicigncrs,  iiave  traus- 
iurnied  ihc  T/ar  into  an  iicruic  phantom,  concerning  the  grandeur 
whereof  00  one  has  ever  thought  proper  to  doubt." 

*  f  Tbe  diplomatic  agent,  already  cited,  affirms  in  }iU  nunuscnpt 
mrmoirs  that  more  than  n  lmi;dicd  wltnes'scs  of  iliis  fact  related  it  to 
liTT ;  rind  on  liis  arriv.:]  ;it  M08CO,  hc  hilQ«clf  saw  tbc  head  of 

.Gi^uof  iiiii  al^xcd  on  the  pale.' 

IS 
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j»  no  longer  in  thy  power  tc»is«e  my  Kfc  Oo^  Jmrftk 

addt^  he,  as  lie  itpit  in     feet  $    begone  l"-^  • 

*  Tliough  Cathanne  owed  every  thincj  to  the  tzar,  who  had  -crated 
her  on  the  throne,  she  v-z".  not  always  so  fanhft:!  to  him  as  he  had  a 
Tight  to  expect.  Catharine  iiad  chofcn  tor  her  cliamberUin»  the 
yuup.g  Moent  dt  b  Croix*  wlvox  si.ner,  madame  Balk,  was  thotlt 
her  person,  and  had  rejeccei]  the  hand  of  the  t/ar.  Mocns  faODg  of 
a  h-i'  d^orre  fip"'c,  it  v/is  not  Ion;;  !^>_:  -.-c  h>.'  r.-.  id  -  a  livtlv  Impression 
on  the  her.'t  ol  1 1: f  empress,  aruJ  th^  inrtrcourse  \s\\a  soon  perceived 
by  count  Vagujiiisk)y  who  was  tiicti  in  tuii  contideiicx  with  the  t^ar, 
aad  bad  the  cniehy  to  coimrmnicate  the  discovery  be  had  made  to  hit 
master.  Pcltr*»  jealoin»y  took  tire.  He  lOwed  vengcp.ncc;  but  re- 
■olvcd  first  to  convince  himself  by  ocular  pm:>f  of  Cathariiic'i 
treachery.  Arcordinji^ly,  he  pntnir?  d  to  leave  Petersburg  in  order 
to  pais  a  few  days  at  one  of  Wis  c^vMuy  palaces,  but  repaired  secret- 
ly to  the  winter-palace;  then  tent. a  page,  od  whom  he  could  depend, 
with  his  compiimentt  to  the  empre<js,  and  to  tell  her  that  he  was  at 
Strelna,  a  few  leagues  from  tht  rt  sidence. 

*  The  page,  who  had  orders  to  take  notice  of  cvcrythirpf,  hastened 
back  with  a  strong  confirmation  oi  the  t/.ar's  euspiciuns.  Fetcr  went 
m  all  haate  to  Catnarine,  and  surprised  her  ia  the  urms  of  her  loven 
It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  moraiag,  and  madane  Balk  was  u-atching 
at  some  distance  from  the  apartment  of  her  majesty.  Peter,  in  his 
fury,  overset  a  p^gc  who  si'.r^r  '  in  h.ts  war,  and  struck  Catharine 
^ith  his  cane ;  but  said  not  a  word  to  MoL-ns,  or  to  madame  Balk, 
intending  to  pual«h  them  in  a  manner  more  seme  thaa  by  aoma 
sd«kesof  hiscanc. 

*  On  leaving  Catharine,  Peter,  still  in  a  transport  ©f  ra<:e,  ran 
abniptly  into  the  chamber  where  prince  Repnin  wis  asleep  *,  who, 
ftiarting  up,  and  seeing  the  tzar,  tiiought  himself  undone.  Get 
op/'  said  the  t%ar,  and  hear  roe.  Thou  bast  no  need  to  dress.'* 
Repnin  vote,  trtmbline  at  every  johit.  Peter  related  to  him  what 
bad  happened^  and  wdtd :  I  am  determined  to  cut  off  the  ens- 
p;c';  herrd  ai  soon  h  i*^  dayh";^!;!.- ' — *'  You  liare  sustained  an  in- 
jury, and  you  arc  a")i.uluic  master,''  answered  Re})nin;  **  but  permit 
me,  with  due  respect,  to  make  one  observation.  Why  dimlgc  the 
firtal  adventure  at  which  yon  are  so  mudt  irritated?  You  have  bectt 
forced  to  destroy  the  strelitzcak  AlsAOSt  every  year  of  your  reign 
has  liecn  marked  by  bloody  executions.  You  thought  it  behoved 
ynii  t  >  ccn.demn  your  own  son  to  death.  If  you  cut  off  the  head  ot 
^uur  wife,  you  wiil  lurniah  lor  ever  tiiegluiy  of  your  nunic  i  iSurooc 
will  behold'  you  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  prince  jfrecdy  of  tae 
blood  of  your  subjectF,  and  oT  all  your  kindred.  Revenge  the 
outrage;  put  Mecns  to  death  by  the  sword  of  the  law.  But  as  to 
the  cmprcf  >,  your  best  way  wiU  be  to  get  rid  of  her  by  means  that 
will  not  sully  your  fame.*' 

*  *  Prince  Repnin  has  often  related  these  particulars.  He  was 
the  grandfather  of  prince  Nicholas  Repnin  who  was  loine  years  aga 
lonbassador  at  Wanaw  and  governor  of  Lipoma*' 
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'  *  Dving  tliit^  spaecli  Peter  was  violmtlf  agttifted.  Alter  fixiflg 
his  eyes  for  some  rnomcntfi  on  RejMihi)  he  left  tbe  room  withoW 
uttering  a  word.  The  riitn  of  Mocns  was  already  resolved.  He  \vz% 
arrested  as  well  as  maJaine  Balk.  They  were  botii  confi'.ed  ia  lac 
winter-palacc,  in  an  apartment  where  none  had  admission,  except  the 
tmperor  himself,  who  carried  them  their  victuals.  At  the  same  time 
a  report  was  spread,  that  the  brother  and  the  sister  had  beea  bribed 
by  the  enemic?  r>f  th?*  country,  in  hopes  of  bn'nj^iiig  the  empress  to 
act  upon  the  mind  of  the  tzar  prejudicially  to  the  inlcrests  of  Russia. 

.  *  Mocns  was  interrogated  by  the  mouarch  in  prcaence  of  gcn^^ial 
tJscUaliof  I  aod«  alter  Saviog  confessed  wliatever  they  plcostdy  he 
lost  his  head  gii  the  block  *.  , 

*  Madame  Balk,  his  sister,  received  the  knoot ;  and  it.  is  prc- 
tcndcd'that  it  was  the  tzr^r  bimscll'  who  indicted  it  on  her;  after  this 
slic  was  seat  into  Siberia. 

'  *  Moens  walked  to  meet  his  fate  with  manly  firmness.-  He 
always  wore  a  diamood  bnccilec»  to  which  was  a  roiiifatare  of  Ca- 
tharine; but,  as  it  was  not  perceived  at  the  time  of  ht<;  being-  sci/u  l, 
he  foui.ii  mears  to  conceal  it  under  his  [gaiter  ;  and  \v!kii  he  was  oa 
the  scaiivUi  he  coafuied  Liiiii  secret  to  the  luiticran  pastor  w  ho  accom- 
psnfed  him»  and  under  cover  of  his  cloak  slipped  the  bracelet  into 
Lis  hand  to  restore  it  to  the  empress. 

*  The  t7.ar  was  a  spectator  to  the  punt'^hrrscnt  of  Moer  ■.  from  one 
of  the  windows  of  the  s^'nate.  The  cy  ecution  being  over,  he  got  np 
on  the  scaflfold,  took  the  head  u(  Muens  by  the  liair,  and  expressed 

'^whkvi  brutal  energy  how  delighted  he  was  with  the  vengeance  he 
had  taken.  The  same  day,  that  prince  had  the  cruelty  to  conduct 
Catharine  in  an  open  carriage  round  ;!ie  stake  on  which  was  fixtd  the. 
head  of  the  unfi>rtunate  sultcrer.  Catharine  was  sunicicntly  ti^istredS 
of  herself  not  to  change  count cnauce  at  the  sight  of  thi$  terrible 
obj(  ci ;  but  it  is  said,  that  011  recurniug  to  her  apartment  she  shed 
Ikbundance  of  tears  t.' 

We  slisll  conclude  our  extracts  with  the  following  observe 
(Ion  by  Mr.  Tookc,  on  Voltatie's  history  of  Russia  under  Peter 
the  Great: 

'  ffhtoire  de  Prmpire  dt  RustU  tow  Pierre  k  erhntf,  par  Pltkmrtk 

— If  this  fanwus  author  had  been  better  furnished  with  materiaU,  by 

those  who  had  engaged  to  do  so,  from  his  lively  and  pleasing  masjncr 
of  writ  in    there  is  no  doubt  that  his  work  would  have  bectr  a  mahicrly 

Jjtrlormancc ;  wlivreas  it  seems  to  be  entirely  composed  from  muti- 
atcd  and  injudicious  extracts  from  the  jiMimal  of  Peter  the  Great. 
It  is  manifest  that,  from  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Sweden, 
he  was  even  left  in'ignoiance  of  the  circumstances  of  the  battle  of 
Nar^a,  which  zt  ont  diminished  the  r^!orv  of  the  victor-^,  nnd  the 
dij^gracc  ot  the  vaiu|ui3hcd.    A  German,  tirploycd  in  the  aliairs  of 


•  ♦  The  27th  of  November  17 24.* 

•  -j"  These  particulars  are  taken  from  ihc  .iiiovc  menliuned  maniP 

tpppt  mcmoin  wmt^a  at  that  tuv*' 

,        '  the 
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tbc  cibiflcty  was  commUslontfi  to  (^uppljr  Voltaire  with  the  necei«2rf 

documcDts ;  but,  cither  because  he  thought  himself  sh'ghted  by  the 
historian,  or  bccau  c  !ic  was  in, the  inteniion  of  wriuiiij  a  luVtorv  of 
the  fame  prince,  he  neglected  his  duty.  The  work  ci  Volidirc 
affordt  but  a  tnUW  numbtr  of  facu  that  rest  on  tobataDttttl  aothotv 
tici)  and  he  wa«,  perhaps^  cootciOlia  of  the  defects  of  his  book,  wbctt 
he  ^aid  :  "  I  vrould  hn%e  engraved  on  my  tr  ti  !  ,  line  lits  the  matf 
wbo  «ittcn»plc<l  to    )ipj>iine  the  hintory  of  Peter  ihc  Great." 

The  second  volume  tcr  lin  itfs  with  what  the  aulhor  calls 
a  sketih  of  Mosco ;  in  which  I  c  gives  an  intcf'ftirg  detail  uf 
the  manncTS,  customs,  amustments,  and  doiuc^tic  habits  of  the 
Muscovites. 

Mr.ToolEe  certainl/  desen'cs  our  praise  for  the  iDdiiitrj 
with  which  he  has  performed  the  drudgery  of  tearcbini;  into 
the  various  sources  of  RusMan  history,  sod  collecting  the  most 
Iiitcf'  sttng  of  its  materials.    Whiie»  hovefcr*  we  commetul 

him  for  this  qu;<iify,  we  cannot  but  rf^rtt  that,  in  Kveral 
instnriCfS,  he  manifests  a  carelessness  of  stjlc  J»n  I  ndopts  a 
phT.i^C(  h'gy  which  arc  f  xc  usable  only  in  the  r-ipidify  of  familiar 
ronvtr<-ariDn,  ind  r,re  aho^'  thrr  unhcroming  the  ('ici'i^y  of 
Iiiatorv,  or  ihe  leisure  cf  deliberate  toir.pcsitior^.  Indtpenti-  i 
cndy  uf  these  obje  ctions,  and  of  a  few  cvn  nion  place  obstrya* 
tions  which  we  find  interspersed,  a  ptruSiil  of  this  work  will 
affbfd  both  enteitainDieni  and  iuform^tion*  /\  tBr 


A  ST*  tl.  Memorial  to  the  UTanajerg  of  the  Rf>ynl  Infirmary  [^of  E£n* 
hui^h'].  By  James  Grr^orr,  M. D.  Pre.id'>ia  ^  f  the  Ruya!  Col- 
lege of  Physician*?,  ?:>  '  r  of  the  Pi.utici  i»f  Phs  ic  in  the 
Uijivcr  ity  i,f  Ed'  iImi' l  ;k  (i  First  Ph}sician  to  hi«  Majcwy  io 
Scotland.    4io.    pp.  2C0.  jI-'go. 

\  s  this  intcrestinK  Mrmori.d  is  circu!.;ted  cn'y  ''f^if^'^g  the 
author's  mrdic.il  fricn-'s,  Am\  h.  >s  ma  l>c»  n  p/int^ti  f<>r» 
8-ile,  we  should  iuvc  fcU  sc  nic  <i<  uor  rcapectlii^'  the  pr4)p»i»«.iy 
of  reviewing  it,  had  not  several  ans  w  rs  to  it  pt  >rcd  ir;  t?  e 
usual  course  of  publicatioti*  Drfore  we  notice  thc^ie  replies 
it  seems  therefore  act  of  justice  10  Dr.  Gregory  to  give 
some  account  of  his  protlurtion.  The  subject  is  uf  much 
importance  to  the  pu^rr,  s  it  rehit^s  10  the  m>  dc  «*f  ci.irurgi- 
cal  witcndance  on  a  large  Ko^pit.il,  mmK-ttd  With  the  first 
nv 'icjl  school  in  Europ  \  niui  in  wImlIi  tlic  itjst; u  '.ion  of  a 
great  number  of  stutlcnta  iorms  the  next  object  to  tliC  success- 
ful ircatnient  of  tlic  patirnts. 

It  jppcar^  from  Dr,  Gregory's  si^temtnt  titat,  by  tlie  present 
ruK^s,  every  member  of  tlie  Ro)al  College  of  Surgeons  in 
EdtobuTj^h  has  a  right  to  attend,  in  rotation,  on  the  patients» 
and  to  operate  in  the  Infirmary  \  stud  thai*  00  account  of  the 
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B  nnber  of  members,  the  attendance  of  cacii  individual  it 
limiicd  to  two  montlis. — Wc  have  lirid  occasion  to  express  our 
dUsent  from  a  similar  pUn  of  attcnduice^  proposed  by  Dr. 
BeiUoet  for  tbc  English  liotpitalt  and  we  are  n^nd  to  find 
•or  opinion'  streaetltened  by  the  anthoritjr  of  Dr.  Gregory. 
The  objections  which  wc  urged  against  that  project  were 
chiefly  theoretical :  hot  WC  have  now  to  foiiow  a  very  dif* 
fcrent  mode  of  reasoning. 

Dr.  Gregory  shews,  in  the  first  plice,  that  the  plan  of 
.  attendance  by  rotation  is,  in  reality,  au  innovation  on  the 
original  charter  of  the  iafirniary.  By  the  tirst  rules,  the 
patients  were  to  be  visited  by  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
0)llege  of  Phf sicianst  and  some  of  the  most  tkilfnl  chirur- 
geoo^  of  Edmborgh:  bttf»  in  process  of  time,  the  incon* 
venienoe  resulting  from  die  pcomiscuous  attendance  of  the 
physicians  was  so  sensibly  felt,  tliac  the  managers  delegated 
the  care  of  the  sick  to  ttvc  physicians,  permanently  appointed, 
vifh  a  fixed  silary.  The  surgical  arrangements  took  a  very 
d  ffcrent  turn.  About  the  year  1718,  nine  years  aUcr  the 
institutinn  of  the  hospic  il  iinJ  two  years  after  ihe  grant  of  the 
charter,  a  Memorial  was  presented,  by  a  majority  of  the 
surgeons,  to  the  managers  of  the  Infirmary;  objecting  to  the 
|)Uo  of  attendance  by  a  select  number  of  their  bodj^  and 
oflFering  a  sum  of  money  towards  the  support  of  the  instico- 
tion,  on  condition  that  all  the  surgeons  should  be  permitted  to 
attend,  and  to  operate  in  rotation.  1'his  proposal  was  acoom* 
paqied  by  an  intimation  of  a  desicrn  to  support  a  separate 
hospital,  in  case  of  a  refusal  from  liie  tnanaj'f'r*^  ol  the  Infir- 
mary.—  The  oflVr  w<is  .♦rcepted  and  the  sy&icm  blamed  by 
Dr.  Gitg'/ry  took,  place  fiom  that  date. 

We  ihall  not  follow  the  Professor  through  all  the  mrdta  of 
proof  which  he  has  employed,  to  shew  the  evil  tendency  and 
actually  itijurious  rfftcts  of  this  concession.  The  object  avow- 
ed in  tnt  Memorial  of  the  surgeons  was  **i9preienv  att  tquaUif 
Mn9ng  the  furgtom  Bdinlmrgh  but  its  operation,  if  pursued 
to  the  full  f  .\t£nt,  must  be  (acconling  to  the  niitlior)  to  pre- 
clude the  poi,sihilitv  of  :ittaininp  tliat  excellence  in  the  profcs- 
fio:'  wliicli  tan  only  be  reached  by  a  few  individuals,  in  any 
given  M(u-ttionj  anil  which,  in  tlje  surgical  dcpartn-tnt,  can 
result  ah)nc  from  hospital  practice.  On  tliis  point,  wc  think,  Dr. 
Gregory's  reasoning  is  incontrovertible*  To  preserve  an  equal- 
ity among  the  members  of  a  profession,  the  exercise  of  which 
requires  peculiar  skill  and  ingenuity^  is  one  of  the  wildest  ideas 
that  ever  was  held  out  to  tlie  public ;  and  the  consequence  of 


•  ;See  M.  &.  Vol.  xju.  is.  S.  p,  6i« 
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fluch  an  ottenipt  must  evidently  proTC,  as  Dr.  Gregory  rfc«- 
cribes  it,  a  paltry  mediocrity  at  first,  and  an  ultimate  degrad** 

tion  of  the  art  and  its  professors.  Happily  for  the  country, 
however,  the  genius  of  iadividuals  has  ovficome  these  disad* 
vantages;  and  Edinburgh  can  boatt  of  eminent  surgeons, 
ihoui'h  nor  perhaps  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  physicinns 
.  of  celebrity  v^ho  have  been  formed  in  that  seminary.  i  h^t 
the  intended  equality  has  ncTcr  been  established  among  the 
practitioners  of  surgery,  Dr.  G.  considers  at  a  most  Ibrtttoate 
drcnmstanoe  for  the  town  and  the  Uaifefsitys  and  he  has  placed 
the  consequences  which  xm^ht  have  attended  the  success  ^ 
the  project,  in  a  variety  of  lights,  serious  and  ludicrous. 

After  having  traced  the  history  of  thtr  plan  of  nftendance  by 
rnt^*i on,  Dr.  Gregory  consiricrs  the  nature  of  this  species  of 
hospital  practice.  On  this  subject,  we  shall  make  a  few  ex* 
tructs  from  tl»e  Memorial : 

*  By  it,  the  oldest  and  the  youngett  surgeons  in  Edinburgh,  the 
Wft»  UM  middling,  and  the  worst,  are  equally  entitled  to  attend  by 

notation  in  the  Infirmary.  None  of  them  are  obl^;ed  to  attend | 
nod  many  who,  from  their  high  professional  character,  and  great 
employment  in  private  practice,  nni^t  be  supposed  as  good  as  anyt  if 
not  the  very  best  in  Edinburgh,  du  not  aueiid. 

*  But  even  if  all  these  were  compelled  to  attend  in  rotatfoQ  at  t!ie 
hoapital^  it  would  not  mend  the  matter  much.  It  is  evident  that 
such  a  supposition  the  best  surgeons  in  Edinburgh  would  sotmt'uves 
practr'^e  in  tlic  Infirm3n\  So  much  the  better  for  the  patients  who 
chanced  to  be  in  it  during  their  attendance.  But  what  better  would 
die  other  patients  be  for  that  ? 

*  The  Royal  Infirmary,  at  a  corponittoa,  is  immortal ;  and  may 
he  latd  to  be  benefited  by  the  attendance  of  the  best  s  n  gcoi.s  in  ro- 
tation, with  the  middling,  and  the  wfust.  But  the  individual  patients 
admitted  into  it  are  all  nioi^al :  so  mortal  indeed,  that  none  of  thein 
have  more  than  one  life ;  and  very  few  of  thcin  have  any  limbs  to 

,  spare.  Now,  if  any  of  them  should  chance  to  lose  that  one  lifcy  or 
one  of  those  limbs,  which  iTc  could  ill  spare,  by  the  unskiifulness  of 
the  attendin'r  hhijcoit;,  which  probably  might  not  have  happened  in 
the  hands  of  one  xwnc  skilful,  it  %v  ntid  be  no  compensation,  aud  I 
should  think,  very  little  cumiort,  to  iiim  and  his  family,  to  be 
assared  that,  two  or  three  years  before,  a  very  skilfui  sui^eon  had 
been  attending  in  the  Infirmary  for  two  months;  and  that  another 
surgeon,  no  less  rkilful,  would  attend  in  it  for  as  long  a  time,  ia  a 
twreivemonth  or  something  Itrss  •,**»*«•*». 

*  BuL  even  the  appoint  men  Luf  the  oldest,  il.c  )uuu^est,  or  the 
worst  surgeons  to  attend  in  the  Infirmary,  absurd  and  cruel  at  it 
nnst  be  Uiought,  would  not  be  to  bad  at  the  present  system  of 
rotation.    Any  of  them  permanently  appointed,  however  voiing, 

.  would  in  a  few  yrnr<;  '.tow  (ild.  r,  and  ac<]nirc  much  additional  kr.mv- 
lege,  practical  skill,  a'^d  mauiud  dexterity  ;  any  of  them,  however 
ladal  first,  (setting  aside  sU  supposition  of  great  and  irremediable 
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defects,  whicK  afc  here  out  of  tlie  question , )  would  I'n  a  few  jt%n  grbW 
hetter  ;  perhiips  even  very  {rood  :  and  even  the  oldest  of  them,  who 
couid  not  iiiiprove  by  fai  tiicr  practice,  mi^ht  ytt  do  goo«i  service  in 
the  hospital,  by  the  application  of  tbdr  Smg  experience,  and  cool 
judgment,  and  great  profesuooal  skill ;  and  though  they  could  not 
in  general  be  ftupposed  good  operators,  or  capable  of  again  becoming 
6uch,  they  might  instruct  and  train  to  that  and  to  every  part  of  the 
hospital  duty,  a  certain  number  of  young  surgeonit,  whom  thcy 
might  and  certaiiUy  would  be  allowed  to  have  aa  awntants.  This  ia 
done  io  the  great  London  hoapitaIa»  and  ought  to  be  done  vmj 
vhere. 

*  But  tl;c  dcp!or;>b!e  "^y^itcm  of  rotation  prevents  even  these  chancef 
of  advantage  iioxw  the  wont  possible  choice  of  attending  surgeons, 
and  aggravates  all  the  evils  necessarily  resulting  from  a  bad  selection 
•f  them,  or  no  selection  at  all ;  and  in  return  gives  00  benefit,  or 
chance  of  benefit  to  the  hospitals,  but  the  trmsuid  and  casual  attend* 
ance  of  a  fcw  of  the  best  surgeons,  promfscnoiisir  given  with  most  or 
all  of  the  rest.  If  it  were  necessary,  which  I  trust  now  it  is  not,  to 
shov/  any  mqre  of  the  absurJules  necessarily  resulting  from  the  propo- 
sition»  that  a  formal  contract  between  the  managers  and  the  surgeons, 
Sar.  money  paid  the  form-^r  by  the  latter,  is  radefeasible,  I  mooU 
stale  the  ca'^e  of  such  a  contract  made  on  the  express  conditions  that 
all  the  sur^con^  of  EdinbL:i;^ii  should  attend  in  liic  Iiu.rniary  by  ro- 
lalion,  for  otu  tliij  ^  o»  iiuo  tJuyj^  or  one  weckf  or  I'wo  ivceksj  at  a  time* 
I  need  go  no^faitfaer  in-  stating  imaginary  periods  of  attendance ;  for 
wubm  my  own  memory,  the  regular  time  of  a  surgeon's  attendance 
by  rotation  was  only  one  month.  The  evil  of  that  \vas  severely  felt ; 
and  an  ahs::yd  remedy  was  applied,  changing  Uxe  time  of  atteudaocd 
froin  one  to  livo  luunths* 

*  This  was  ipso  facfo  doing  two  things,  both  of  them  very  moch 
for  my  pturpose  in  this  argument :  Jirstt  acknowledging  die  gfeat  evil 

c.f  the  sv?trm  of  roiatitvi,  scrtniilyj  avov'edly  applying  an  inadequate 
remedy  to  that  grcnt  evil.  If  it  was  very  bad  for  the  patients,  in 
many  respects,  to  change  the  ourgeon  in  attendance  cvci-y  month,  it 
must  also  be  very  bad  (though  in  some  respects  not  quite  ao  bad,  or 
nther  not  so  bd  .for  to  many  of  them)  to  cliange  hitn  once  in  two 
months ;  for  it  h  just  as  bad  for  euch  of  them  as  are  in  the  hospital 
when  the  change  takes  place. 

*  But  with  respect  to  ihc  raorc  important  object,  (I  mean  ulti- 
mately and  more  generally  irrcportant  to  the  hospital,  and  4he  sick 
poor,  and  tlic  public  ;it  large,  for  nothing  can  be  more  important 
than  health,  and  life,  and  limbs  to  the  indi\  idiu  ls  who  suffer,)  the 
supposed  improvement  of  every  «;tirg-con  hy  hi>i  attendance  in  the 
Intirmar}'';  the  change  made  ot  the  time  or  attendance  from  one  to* 
two  uKMihs  was  completely  ahtwd*  There  seems  even  to  have  been 
an' egregious  ovcrstrbt  in  point  of  arithmetic  iu  it.  Nehher  pattf 
seems  to  have  attended  to  the  obvious  and  undeniable  mathematical 
truth,  that  just  in  proportion  as  they  lengthen  the  time  of  each  in- 
dividual's atuiidaucc  by  rotation,  they  must  l^jgthen  the  interval 
uliJch  it  to  elapse  before  he  cm  again  attend  m  his  turn.  The 
aumber  of  the  oidoory  FeUowi  eJt  £e  Royal  College  of  Suigeona 
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is  between  forty  and  fifty.  Supposing  only  five  and  twenty  of  tbeiB 
to  take  their  turn  of  hospital  duty;  if  the  attendance  be  one  month, 
Ibe  interval  before  the  sane  penon  can  attend  again  mnit  be  just 
two  years*    If  the  tune  be  two  tnonths,  (as  it  is  at  present,}  the 

interval  mnst  be  four  years.  Lcng^thcn  the  time  of  attendance  to 
six  months,  and  the  interval  must  be  twelve  years.  Make  tlic  tin^.c 
uf  attcndaiice  oue  year,  and  the  interval  must  be  twenty-four  years ; 
to  at  to  allow  each  individual  about  an  equal  dianoe  of  attending 
twice  in  bit  life ;  and  scarce  a!iv  chance  of  attending  a  third  tune  | 
and  no  chance  at  all  of  It  till  he  lias  passed  the  age  of  seventy.  But 
it  the  itrm  of  attendance  by  rotation  were  made  two  vears,  which  I 
prcBunxe  is  the  shortest  time  oi  such  duly  that  can  enauic  a  young  man 
even  of  good  talents  and  education  to  make  any  oomtdemUe  iin* 
Btotemcnt  tn  proCetsIonal  skill,  and  manual  dextenty  at  an  opemtor* 
he  could  not  attep<!  ag^ain  in  his  turn  for  ^/^/v  anJ  f'^rfy  vrrj  ,■  wh^n 
lie  must  be  somewhere  between  seventy  and  ei^^hty  years  of  age,  a:id 
most  probably  will  neither  have  the  inclination  to  attempt,  uor  the 
power  to  ditcfiai^  toch  an  arduoot  tatk  a  teoond  time.  - 

*  If  the  timet  of  attendance  be  made  very  short,  a  few  days,  or 
weeks,  or  even  month",  a  surgeon  can  scarce  improve  by  what  he 
see"?  or  what  he  does.  If  they  be  made  so  lonj^  as  to  allow  him  tc) 
make  some  considerable  improvement,  he  and  hi:^  iinprovenicnt  must 
be  for  ever  lott  to  the  hotpita).  There  cannot  m  thit  caie  be  even  n 
fvAtfiM  of  attending  tovgeonit  httU  middling,  and  wont ;  but  there 
must  be  a  perpetual  suteession  of  the  youngest  and  most  inexperienced 
surcreon?,  who,  supposing  their  taleuts  and  education  as  g'ood  »f 
those  of  their  elder  brethren,  must  be  the  leatt  Ja,  or  the  •owr//  for 
the  important  and  diSeult  duty  of  an  hoipioL 

*  Seriootlyy  and  without  exaggeration,  it  may  with  truth  be  aaid« 
that  the  system  of  the  siiroreons  attending  by  rotation  it  toiSMrrtfl^ 
§Md  (Asurdly  badt  that  it  cannot  even  be  memed 

We  have  given  these  paitagcs  nearly  at  full  length,  that  our 
leaders  may  be  in  possession  of  the  ttrength  of  the  principal 

arj^umcnt,  that  they  may  form  a  judgment  of  the  Pro- 
fessor's style-,  which  would  call  for  some  remarks^  if  the  worjc 
had  been  laid  difcctiy  belorc  the  public. 

Not  satisHed  with  the  power lui  statement  of  his  sentiments, 
of  which  we  hare  given  a  specimen.  Dr.  Gregory  has  pursued 
the  subject  through  some  of  its  subordinate  branehess  the  con- 
sideration of  which  might  have  been  omitted,  greatly  to  the  ad* 
vantage  of  the  paper.  The  ludicrous  illustrations  of  difieteot 
^ints  are  panicularly  exceptionable,  as  they  digress  from  the 
main  question,  withoMt  compensating  the  reader  by  any  re- 
markable felicity  in  the  mode  of  their  Introduction,  or  of  their 
application.  i:lven  original  wit,  thus  unhappily  connected, 
would  be  an  excrescence:  it  is  still  wor^e  when  the  jest  hap- 
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•  pens,  as  in  the  instance  before  ns,  to  he  bonrowed  from  stale 

The  essay  Is  coiicluHtd  by  Dr.  Gregory's  proposal  that  a  num- 
ber of  OTtiiuary  ar:cjuling  surgeons  shall  be  appointed,  rierma- 
aiently,  with  salaries,  to  perform  the  duty ;  that  there  shall  be  a 
regolar  supply  of  younger  surgeons,  trained  in  the  hospital,  to  act 
as  assistants  to  tins  ordinary  surgconsy  and  to  fill  their  places  in 
case  of  death  or  resignation;  auJ  th;it  there  shall  be  consulting 
surgeons,  ready  at  all  times  to  j^ve  thdr  advice»  in  extraordi- 
.  nary  and  difficult  cn?fs. 

The  amendment  of  nn  cvi!  is  often  a  vrrv  <''(Tercnt  qucbtion 
from  the  licmonsfr.uion  ot  its  existence.  Dr.  Gregory  lias  suc- 
ceeded ill  proviriij  the  impropriety  of  attendance  by  rotation, 
but  he  judiciouiiy  offers  his  project  of  improvcnient  merely  aa 
a  hint,  subject  to  farther  consideration,— Though  his  memorial 
contains  a  considesable  quantity  of  superfluous  matter,  some 
pacts  of  whkh  can  only  amuse,  and  others  may  give  offence  to 
chirurgioal  readers,  wc  have  perused  it  with  great  satisfacrioa 
on  the  whole.  Its  leading  doctrines  are  sound  and  useful ;  and 
.for  t^e  sake  of  trutlis  bvoldly  announced,  we  are  disposed  to  for- 
give some  failings  iu  the  execution  of  inferior  parts.  ffa* 


Art.  ITI.     yfnsivrr  for  the  junior  Members  vf        Ro'.-rJ  Cnllcgf  of 
Surgeons,  of  Edinhur^b,  to  th*  Mrmorial  of  Vr.  Ju/rus  Gregory,  • 
8v(j.    pp.  i6o.    4.;>.  Boards.    Dotigman  and  Co,  <xe.  1800. 

.  '"pHis  rjply  to  the  Memorial  which  we  have  just  noticed 
appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  John  Bell,  at  the 
request  of  the  junior  Members  of  tli^  Royal  College  of  i>ur- 
geons.  The  animulversiori  of  Dr.  Gregory  on  the  qualifier-' 
tions  of  the  younger  aiemb-rrs  of  the  profession  fur  hospital 
practice,  however  well-intended,  could  not  fail,  from  the  lat^ 
rade  with  which  they  were  expressed,  ta  excite  some  uneas]^ 
feelings  in  the  breasts'  of  those  whd  were  immedbtely  in- 
terested in  the  question:  but  they  seem  to  have  made  ra- 

•  ther  an  undue  lotprestsion  on  the  junior  surgeons,  when  the 
Professor's  atrictur  s  uerc  dc'tlired,  in  their  n'sohnion  ap- 
pointing Mr.  Bell  to  compos-.'  this  an  ,'.rcr,  to  be  *  gross  misre- 
presentations of  their  char  icter  and  conduct  \ — more  adequate 
terms  of  censure  miglit  h-ivc  been  conveyed  in  mihier  lan- 
guage. In  the  writer's  circular  lettci  ,  prefixed  to  tlie  answer* 
he  declares  that  he  publishes  jt  as  a  defence  of  the  insulted 
[surgical]  profession.  His  reply  is,  ;iccordtngly,  very  angry, 
if  not  very  convincing  ;  and  not a  itl.ft.anding  its  comparative 
brevity,  it  might  be  improved,  lili-c  ihe^  Professor's  work)  by 
the  libLr.l  us*  of  the  pruning  k'  -f 
K&v.  AfiiiLy  A  a  Mr. 
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Mr.  Bell  begins  \f  defending  himwlf  isd  bit  bmhfen  ftom 
the  chasge  of  ciuelty,  and  of  a  rapacious  adherence  to  the  hargais 
«6tabltsl^d  between  the  managers, and  aurgeons.  This  viodi- 
cation«  we  imagine^  might  have  been  spared  \  for  it  did  not 

appear  to  us,  on  the  perusal  of  Dr.  G.*8  paper,  that  he  meant 
to  proceed  beyond  blaming  the  system  of  rotation  ;  the  establish- 
ment of  which  cannot  be  charged  on  any  surgcou  now  living 

in  Edinbur;jh. 

The  auUior  next  proceeds  to  a  '  review'  of  Dr.  Gregory's 
MemoriaL  This  criticism  is  directed  chiefly  against  its  ^yle» 
in  which  there  was  certainly  something  to  be  blamed :  bnt  the 
critic^s  own  'style  is  so  far  removed  nom  purity,  that  he  hu 
not  acted  very  prudently  in  instituting  a  comparison.  Dry* 
den  reckoned  Milbonrn  the  fairest  of  bis  critics,  because  he 
printed  lits  own  transl  ition  of  Virgil  in  opposition  to  th.it  of 
our  great  poet.  Though  the  advantage  does  not  He  so  clearly 
on  one  side  in  the  present  contest,  yet  we  think,  that  Mr.  Bell 
has  given  his  antagonist  more  bad  latiguagc  than  he  designed. 
In  one  instance,  where  he  talks  of  Dr.  G.'s  *  eery  moods/ 
(p.  33*)  he  will  not  be  understood  on  tlus  side  of  the  Tweed« 
without  the  help  of  a  glossary* 
'<»  Mr»  Bell  appears  to  more  advantage  in  the  second-  section^ 

where  he  defends  the  education  and  acquirements  of  the 
younger  surgeons; 

*  To  be  initiate<l  into  our  profitsion,  n  not  merely  to  be  tauvht 

the  principles  of  clicntlbiiy,  and  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body^ 
but  it  is  to  bt  interested  in  the  fnfcstujjitions  into  the  nature  of 
di?(.asc;  to  feel  an  ir.ttrcsc  in  the  fate  ot  each  patient;  to  form  ap- 
prehensions for  his  safety  whi<:h  peil,an>  he  himself  does  not  feci;  to 
he  impressed  with  the  remembrance  of  former  cases,  where  the  same 
disorder  was  attctuled  with  dang^ir;  to  he  alarmed  by  changes  of 
vofce,  pulse,  and  coiintennnce,  which  rr.nkc  no  impression  even 
thr  puticr.t'i  friends.  "TLia  is  tii-v  true  initiation  Into  t)iir  profts-.ion; 
a.iU  tie,  who  is  once  full  of  thesi;  sympathies,  take*  an  jutertst  in 
every  case,  and  studies  with  unremitting  diligence*  Where  can  those 
imprcsuiL»r.  eunie  so  home  to  the  mind,  as  in  a  great  hospitall  What 
pcri(/i!  so  favourable  as  t!<at      youth  f— 

•  1  he  poor  man,  thoiij;li  ticatltute  of  all  means,  an<l  in  t'le  xv.o^t 
calatultoua  sItuaLioa,  thrown  unfi jcnd>.*ti,  and  uiiaccoinpaaied  into  a 
a  public  hospital,  runs  not  the  danger  of  the  rich,  in  trusting  to  im- 
postors or  quacks ;  he  has  not  leave,  r.or  will,  to  ruin  his  health,  by 
such  imprutu'nt  ihoI<e.  N^,  he  goes  into  an  hospital,  Rubinlts  him- 
self t:)  t''?  r:*  '"\  prrh^'  s  to  thv  oper?t*on».  of  the  attendin.;  surgcorj  ; 
but  lie  M  Mi  iue  itunds  uf  uuc  uho,  though  unknown  to  him,  ha» 
regularly  studied  aad  practised  his  profession  %  who  has  given  public 
proofs  of  his  skill ;  wlio  is  a  member  of  a  Royal  College;  a  man 
actually  employed  in  iaouUes  of  distinction  ;  responsible  with  all  tbat 

he 
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he  holds  precious,  his  ch'^rr!c*cr  nnd  professional  rcputatiofii  for  thc 
fate  of  even  the  poorest  crtaturc  that  is  put  under  his  care.*— 

'  A  youn^  man  designing  to  enter  into  our  profefiion,  comet  under 
tbe  prottctton  and  guidance  of  the  College,  it  united  with  ft,  and 
becomes  n  prnvisional  member  of  that  body  at  fifteen  year!,  of  age? 
In  n^tncrnl,  he  lives  in  the  house  uf  a  snrireori,  atid  for  five  years  is 
present  at  liis  operations;  accompanies  him  in  his  visits  to  persons  o£ 
a  certain  class  %  and  of  the  lower  people  he  takes  a  tnore  particular 
charge.    While  he  docs  drudgeries  wliich  are  not  without  their  use» 
he  attends  the  university,  and  has  those  opportunities  of  practice^ 
which  Tofmg  men  of  the  best  fortune,  coming  from  a  distance,  can- 
not obtain.    He  often  becomes  a  dresser  in  the  hospital ;  ofiiciates 
as  a  derk  there ;  fulfils  his  apprenticeship,  and  in  a  great  measure 
compleats  his  Studies.   If  ncn,  he  goes  abroad,  but,  if  better  op* 
portuiiities  are  denied  him,  he  cntc  .>  into  the  army,  and  returns, 
after  s^ime  years  spent  not  unusefuUy,  to  the  actual  practice  of  hia 
profession. 

*  He  then  seeks  to  establish  himself  in  his  native  city;  when 
neither  the  manner  of  conducting  business  is  new  to  him,  nor  the 
rules  and  practice  of  that  hospital  of  which  lie  is  to  become  a  c(mi. 
stitutional  surgeon.  He  gives  in  his  name  to  the  Prcs-dLHt  of  the 
Royal  College,  is  examined  three  several  times  touching  his  jirofts- 
tfonal  knowledge.  He  is  received  as  a  surgeon,  attends  the  hospi- 
tal, is  present  for  several  years  at  every  consultation^  and  every  ope* 
ration,  and  is  assistant  to  his  own  particular  friend. 

*  It  is  thus  that  the  Colkge  performs  its  constitutional  functions, 
and  the  young  man  who  is  reecived  into  it  1*3  ndmitted  to  all  the 
rights  aud  privileges  of  a  one  fairly  a^d  honourably  educated.  He 
has  been  known  at  the  College  from  his  inbncyj  his  birth  and  pa« 
rentage*  his  studies  and  moral  character,  his  views  and  expectations 
in  life,  arc  all  known.  He  has  grown  up  to  those  years  iu  wliich 
his  abilitiei^  and  judgment  ?hould  be  matured,     lie  pay?  the  sum  of 

.two  hundred  pounds,  which  puts  him  wn  a  rank,  will)  any  profession 
of  thisdty,  and  proves  that  he  has  had  opportunities  of  a  respect- 
able  education.    He  is  not,  as  in  London,  tlic  licentiate  %i  a  corpo- 
ration, admitted  for  fificcn  pounds !  hut  is,  by  a  solemn  act  of  ad- 
mission, declared  compctcni  to  all  the  dijtifs  of  hii  profcs>ion  ;  is  re- 
ceived as  a  Member  uf  the  Roval  Colllgk  oi  .SuKGtONs,  and  h 
compeer  with  every  man  who  sits  at  that  board :  Therie  i»  not,  in  his 
profession  of  surgery, any  higher  dignity  to  which  he  siiotdd  a:.pire/— 
'  PtMfiaps,  Gentlemrn,  you  :!re  now  iirfovrr.vd.  fertile  fn>t  time, 
of  the  Older  <>f  our  college;  and  reheved  irom  those  conscientious 
fears,  which  the  clamours  of  the  hi^h  and  low  vulgar  must  have 
excited  in  your  minds.    Yon  are  sensible,  that  no  man  is  permitted 
to  operate  in  your  hospital,  who  has  not  been  carefully  hrrd  to 
surgery;  who  has  ukA  b;.en,  from  his  boyish  years,  a  member  of  the 
college,  and  continually  under  )our  own  eye.    This  is  the  constitu- 
liou  of  our  profession  ;  the  design  of  uur  charter  ;  the  theory  of  that 
ttsential  connection,  which  subsists,  and  must  always  subsist,  bet\yixt 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  Hospital  of  this  city:  a 
coosection  honourable  to  those  two  bodies^  advaotageoui  to  science* 
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and  io  iruch  for  the  public  good  that  none  but  a  ra^  tpccQ2au»r 
would  wUh  to  %ct  it  dissolved.* 

In  justice  to  ih::-  apoloeist.  we  ^liall  ndJ  p"rt  of  his  vindi- 
cation of  the  contract  bet^recn  the  Cuiicgc  of  tiurgcOQS  aod 

tht:  ni^ni^tri  of  the  Infirmixy: 

*  By  this  ccniract,  liic  C>>lic;jc  of  ,Sur^«^on$  sacnnceti  to  the  Roral 
Thfinnaryy  an  1io$p:ta1»  which  they  had  kcg»jn  to  ioiticvtc*  am!  which 

they  rt  ;;ardcd  a»  the  f  '  :c?-ns  ot  f<Ju eating  their  apptcntic^'^ ;  and 
let  It  be  rcmc:v^'.ri  J,  tl^it  in  tho^c  <'.'iv^  ipp-ci.'iccs  tverc  :!;c  only 
$lLidci.:s  in  r.(ii:;b  .  -^h,  the  sur  j^cnrs  of  the  Royal  Collcj^e  the  sole 
tcac'itrs  ;  and  thai  the  school  ut  n.eCicir.tt  which  is  now  the  chic/ 
ornament  of  our  dty,  dtd  aot  exut.  "I lie  surgeons  had  conaolubtcd 
the  ci.']'^  t;C  into  the  form  of  a  practical  ^v  hool  ;  tho-  ha-.!  accumn* 
lited  fui.di,  more  than  eqi:ul  to  the  rrt^ct-iif^  of  their  hopital ;  they 
had  corccntrated  a  p3tron3,-L,  uhtth  t!)rv  co»ld  always  command, 
ard  *hj«,h  was  s-  T  id  I  t<^  .«-u|^purt  it.  iticy  ucrc  ready  to  eoter 
upon  a  cour«c  r  *' ;  -  i  c  pr^nctice.  and  thai  would  have  been  followed 
with  a  cout^i"  <>r  pnblic  tcaclii  cr. 

*  "Wc  2re  h  t  '  to  rc:r.i:id  yr>ti,  h  nv  n-.-.'ch  ivrs  given  up  at  thia 
t'r.c  :  lilt  it  '.^a^  tor  a  i  L-  -  e  It  uas  to  support  the 
rcr.rtal  hovpftal  of  the  cour.try,  tl  U  the  Royal  Colkgc  gave  up  its 
iciA  .,  its  p  ttrorsgr,  its  patients,  the  a9«»Ui)c«  of  tta  mcinbera,  and 
its  tights  as  a  college,  orer  the  only  furgictt  charityt  conaentbfir  to 
{y.T^'^K)  ail  the  };r.p-.y  oppcitunlt-t.s  and  proapects  connected  wiofc  • 

di  tirct  ant!  j  eculii-r  school  ♦  fbHr^n  y.' — 

*  Much  has  the  n«cnu): l  i  .s:  d<.clu;  ;iesl  about  the  young  surgeons 
reqairir.g  the  forfeit  of  th's  bond  !  Btit  n  it  not  their  duty  to  seek 
improvement  in  their  profcsston?  td  ?crlv  occasiona  of  attendin;^  the 
ptior?  Not  all  the  eloquence,  »  -  I  t'  e  threats  of  the  mcmonalist, 
will  prc\cnt  ih.e  yoitnc:  tcrgccn  fr;  ri  taking  thc>e  f»r?t  nnd  i;  odct 
stcp^5  In  his  pr  >res^ional  cait  r:  it  is  as  miTch  his  duty  to  c'liim  the 
privilege  of  ofHciatlng  :.i  the  hospital,  as  it  is  of  every  njan  to  stand 
candidate«in  a  public  dccticn !  It  is  aa  much  the  privilege  of  the 
managers  of  tli*  hospital  to  appoint  the  \oungest  surgeons  to  attend 
there,  as  it  Is  the  pr'/^t  <:je  of  2  Lord  Chltf  Jn^txc  to  anrf'tnt  the 
youngest  lawyer  to  plead  (ui  t!ic  panncl  in  a  case  of  life  and  dtaih. 

*  From  thcafe  fjct^,  the  hillowing  cunclustons  may,  we  tru*t,  be 
deduced  in  perfect  coRsi^tency  with  *♦  the  priociplea  of  good,  aoaml» 
logical  Tea<^urri^g/'  That  almost  every  patient,  admitt«l  into  yonr 
hospital  wt!^.  d.ii.gcvG-.: :  :.:r-ical  diocase.  Is  the  private  patient  of 
5<nnc  iiidivi''  :d  sjvgcon  of  this  city;  and  it  would  he  hi-  dntv  to 
operate  01:  Ll..it  j^ativUt  in  private,  were  there  not  a  puhlic  hirspital, 
pi  f  pared  for  the  rtception  of  such  a  paticnt»  of  which  he  were  him* 
self  a  constitueut  mt  mber, 

*  Tba^  it  would  he  x^Tonr^  in  any  surgeon  to  op-m'e  In  private, 
when  \\-^  Il  ls  the  privilege  of  operating  in  a  grt  ?t  liuspital,  with  all 
the  convcuiciccs  of  a  pub!>c  charity,  and  the  advice  and  assistants:  ot 
his  fellow-surj^eons ;  it  wonld  be  ungenerous  to  withhold  pnhlte  tn- 
atruction,  while  it  were  in  his  power  to  opetale  hi  the  public  arcaof 
lh«  hospital,  though  at  the  risk  of  his  ova  chuicter. 
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*  TTic  custom  of  each  rrrmucr  of  ilic  Royal  Co!k*;rc  of  Surgcor.s 
carrying  his  own  part i*.:iijar  p;;ticiiL  to  the  Ruyal  Infirmary,  and 
opeiaiibg  tbcrcy  would  oi:c«u.ion  a  very  indecent  and  improper  confu- 
sbo ;  but  while  the  present  custom.  prcvaUt  of  each  surgeon  uking 
the  charge  for  two  mojiihsJ  each  performs  an  equal  number  of  ope- 
rations! he  acuially  takes  a  part  in  the  conMiltation,  and  TUtiialljr 
operates  upon  !:i8  '>wii  j)n:;cnt.  ' 

*  The  eslablisUcd  igid  inviolable  privilege  which  cvcrj*  surgeon 
cUims  of  thus  virtually  operating  on  his  own  patients  in  the  Royal 
In6rmary,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to' the  cause  of  humanity  and 
charity,  jind  is  especially  conducive  to  the  safety  of  the  poor  of  this 
city.  We  leave  you,  Gentlemen,  to  judge  how  dangt^rous  it  would 
be,  were  every  young  surgeon  induced,  by  any  hdr^h  measure  of 
youre»  to  operate  in  private!  How  many  rash,  precipitate  operations, 
m%ht  be  performed*  whlcb»  under  the  correction  and  contronl  of 
public  consultations  in  your  hospital/ are  dcjayed,  prevented*  or 
better  directed.* 

Our  medical  readcTfli  will  draw  their  own  conclusioo»  from 

this  mode  of  reply. 

'I  he  close  of  this  section,  which  contains  an  indirect  attnck 
on  tlie  clinical  wards  of  rhe  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  will  not  bt! 
highly  relished  by  any  person  who  has  cxptiicnccd  the  bcncfu 
of  that  part  of  the  Institution.  The  argument  attempted  tol»e 
drawD  from  the  appoiatment  of  young  physicians  to  the  dis- 
cbar|(e  of  the  clioical  attendance,  and  more  especially  th4t 
which  allttdea.to  tl.e  appoiatment  of  young  men  to  professor* 
ships,  must  be  totally  irrelevant  to  the  question ;  because  those 
appoinlnients  are  permanent.  If  we  wr-re  to  grnnt  -.ill  th.jt  ?.Tr. 
Bell  requires,  the  generr.l  arguments  cnijiK^ycd  by  Dr.  Git  gory 
wouUl  still  remain  untouched.  The  best  qualified  men  ni^y  he 
eniployed  in  fruitless  attention  to  n  bnd  system;  and,  if  the 
Ian  of  rotaiioii  be  wrong  in  itself,  lliC  evil  cannot  be  remedied, 
Dwevcr  it  may  be  palltatei),  by  the  association  of  the  best 
abilities  in  the  executioi»  of  it.  We  confess,  therefore,  that 
we  do  not  coostdez  Mr.  Bell's  work  as  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
the  Memorial;  and,  as  levity  and  digression  ave  jome'of  the prin* 
cipa!  faults  which  Mr.  13.  has  imputed  to  his  opponent,  we  are 
particuhuly  surprized  ths(t  the  Answer  should  partake  so  mudh 
of  the  same  defects. 

"What  hus  been  tile  irisue  of  this  contest  at  Edlnburcrh  we 
have  tu  t  Lainc:  but  it  will  afiord  us  bincere  plc.isurc  to  he;ir 
that  all  disputes  ue  h.ippily  terminated,  and  th-it  the  attention 
of  the  eminent  teachers  in  that  school  is  again  directed^  with* 
out  interruption,  to  their  usual  functionft. 

Several  other  tracts  on  this  subject  have  appeared  in  Scot* 
landi  which  we  hare  not  seen. 
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Art.  IV.  A  Ccmpanm  of  ihr  Instilut'iont  of  Moses  'with  those  of 
the  Hindoos^  and  oiht  r  ancient  Nations  ;  with  Remarks  on  Mr. 
DupuiVs  Origin  of  all  Rcliglcjnsj  the  Laws  and  Institutions  of 
Moses  methodized,  and  an  Address  to  the  Jews  on  the  pctarot 
State  of  the  Worl  l  and  the  Prophecies  relating  to  it.  By Jfoseph 
Priestley,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  &c.  8vo.  pp.  460.  os.  Boardi. 
Printed  at  Northumberland  in  America^  VkA  sold  in  London  tty 
Johnson.    I  boo. 

'T'HE  subject  of  this  publication  is  not  only  extremely  curious 

*  but  is  so  Ii;j;My  important  to  the  cause  of  Revf-htion, 
th:it  we  are  surprized  at  the  little  attention  which  it  has  re- 
ceived, and  th^t  it  should  have  been  left  for  the  amusement 
of  Dr.  Priestley  in  his  American  retreat.  We  rcjcicc,  how- 
ever, that  a  minute  and  not  a  superficial  comparison  of  the 
system  of  the  Hindoos  with  the  Mosaic  dispeosatioik  has  now 
t)een  made  \  because  infidels  h^ve  iirtfuHy  insinuated,  to  the  dis- 
'PVagement  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptares,  that  the 
ncred  books  of  the  religious  sects  in  the  East  arc  of  superior 
antiquity,  and  contain  the  origin  of  those  doctrines  wbich  we 

•  .attribute  I )  p:irticul.ir  :ind  subsequent  revelation*.    Even  Mr, 
Hastings,  in  liis  sensible  letter  preiixcd  to  Mr.  Wilkinb's  trans- 
lition  of  the  Bhngvat  Geeta,  without  mcanine  (as  it  seems)  - 
tu  iujuie  the  G*.  j.pcl,  .speaks  of  that  work  as  containing  *'  a  theo- 
Jvgy  accurately  corresponding  with  the  Christian  dispensations 
fluid  most  powerfully  illustrating  its  fundamental  doetnnesi" 
and  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  high  compliment  which  he 
'&a«  paid  to  this  specimen  of  Oriental  theology  will  be  extended 
.Ijy  many  pei-sons  to  the  whole  system  :  whence  an  impressioa 
rnay  be  I^ft  on  thf  m'l.*!,  tli..r  ulr.ir  p  ks/s  for  Revealed  Religion 
in  the  West*. rn  VVoiid  is  little  more  than  a  servile  copy  of 
.Eastern  fraud  and  superstition.    Jt  is  the  duty  of  the  Chribti^iu 
\  believer,  aware  of  such  an  inference,  to  rebur  it  \  not  in  a  vague 
and  declamatLTy  way,  but  deciding  by  fair  deduction,  and  by 
comparison  of  evidence,  to  which  of  x\\t  two  sjfsteros  the 

.  cWm  of  divinity  rightfully  belongs. 
'  *'  The  investigation,  it  must  be.confessed.  Is  attended  with 
peculiar  difficulties;  and  it  r(<^uiret  that  to  much  learn, 
ing  a  very  sound  and  di^criminntirn!  mind  be  united.  It  is  a 
matter  of  doubt  wli'tlicr  wc  fully  uiider:>rand,  and  have  the 
true  key  for  interpreting,  the  myihok'gy  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  1"hey  imported  it  from  hieroglyphical  Egvpt,  wlicre 
it  was  probably  received  from  Ch^ddcj,  the  cradk  of  scieuLC 
as  well  as  of  the  human  race.  This  fanciful  system  has  been 
pronounced  "  elegant"  by  the  partial  ^allmivers  of  classioal 
lUmturc :  but^  viewe4  without  partialitjTi  it  would  probably 
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be  clcfliguated  by  an  epUhet  not  so  flattering.  Superficially 
considered^  what  can ,  be  &o  puerile  and  absurd  ?  Associated 
with  pomp  aod  splendouiv  ic  might  amuse  the  common  people : 
but  who  am<Hig  the  discerning  few  could  approve  and  adrnf^e- 

k?  It  is  a  buriescjue  on  Deity,  taken  literally,  and  must  operate 
persons  of  any  reflection  to  the  destruction  of  all  piety  and 
reverence  for  the  Beings  who  arc  held  up  ns  the  objects  of  wor- 
ship. No  doubf,  it  is,  as  tlic  word  imports,  a  fiblt ;  and  more  is 
probably  n^caiu  th.iii  meets  the  eye  or  car.  Tlic  circumstance 
Oi  itiysttrits  being  coimc  i  with  liie  popular  niytlioiogy,  the 
initiated  members  uf  witicii  received  cxpiauations  which  they^ 
were,  restricted  from  revealing  to  the  vuigar,  is  a  proof  that 
the  doctrines  apparent  on  tlie  surface  of  their  religion  were  not 
the  articles  of  faith  among  the  discerning  classes  of  the 
heathen  world.  Dr.  Warbtirron  contends  that  the  folly  o£ 
idolatry,  and  the  onity  of  God,  were  taught  in  the  mysteries: 
but  to  a  common  observer  these  could  not  be  doctrines  deduced 
from  the  mythol  'gy  itself,  which  exhibits  the  most  stupirl  nnd 
disgusting  polytheism;  thi)ugh  tiity  may  have  been  contrived, 
like  the  hieroglyphics  auil  fables  ot  Egypt,  to  be  properly  un- 
derstood only  by  the  Priests,  and  those  who  were  initiated  into 
their  art  of  decypheriog  them.  It  should  seem  that  the  my- 
thology of  the  Greeks  is  a  species  of  hieroglyphic  contiaued  in 
alphabetical  writing  \  and  may  it  not  be  fairly  presumed  that  the 
fables  and  peculiar  imagery,  which  appear  in  details  of  a  very 
remote  antiquity,  m.ay  be  better  understood  by  considering 
them  as  copied  from  picture-writing?  Dr. Hartley  supposes 
(Obs.  on  Man,  Vol.  I.  p.  307.)  that  **  some  oi  the  diHiculties 
of  the  boi)l<.  ut  Genesis  fi^ay  i)c  (m  injr  to  its  consisting  of  pa- 
triarchal rccorJb  either  in  ttic  original  picture  writing  improved, 
or  in  the  mixed  character,  tr4n8lated  by  Moses  into  the  Hebrew 
of  his  own  time,  and  then  wrictca  alphabetically." 

Whether  tUe  Vedas,  or  most  antieat  religious  books  of  the 
Hindoos^  be  composed  in  any  degree  of  translated  hierogly- 
phics, may  be  m.uter  for  the  consider  n ion  of  the  Oriental 
scholar.  It  is  certain  th  it  the  principle  ol  concealment  makes 
a  part  of  the  Hindoo  ns  it  did  of  the  E^yptirin  system,  and  of 
all  rcligioiiii  d  duvetl  frojin  tiiis  source;  and  that  ihe  Bramins, 
like  the  Egyptian  i\'iest>i,  prohibit  the  extension  of  the  know- 
Icgc  of  sacred  matters  to  the  vulgar.  •  » 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  retigious  inAitutions  for 
which  Egypt  was  once  so  celebrated,  and  those  now  existing 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  had  one  common  source;  and  it 
i«  not  surprizing  that  the  ivarious  religions,  which  have  pre- 
vaiied  in  the  di^crent  regions  of  the  immense  continent  of 
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Asia,  shouU  have  some  common  fcaturts  cf  resemblance^  »nd 
each  prefcnre  remnanu  of  antient  tradition. 

The  Agreement  of  the  Customft  of  the  East  ladiaat  with  thoM 
of  the  Jews  has  beeik  noticed,  and  parti9ularly  tpecified,  in  an  old 
publication  with  that  title,  which  Dr.  Priestley  has  quoted  i  and 
this  agreement  u  ill  in  a  great  measure  be  explained  by  the  hntoff 
nf  tlie  Bab)  lonish  captivity:  not  to  r;v  i.tion  previous  capti- 
vities df  Jews  l>y  Tij^lath-piloter  nnd  others  Taking  all  cir- 
cumst.inccs  into  consitieration,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  a 
simibrlty  exists  in  some  instances  between  tiit^  Institutions  of 
Mobcs  and  thosr  of  the  iiitui(>os  i  and  this  pr«;^i>umption  is 
justified  by  inquiry  :  but  then  the  pottits  in  which  they  differ 
are  so  many  and  important,  that  it  is  impossible  to  jeonsidcf 
thetn  as  in  titled  to  the  same  respect,  or  as  streams  proieeeding 
from  the  same  soarce. 

The  prominent  and  glorious  principle  which  distinguished 
the  Mc  riir-  system,  tr  m  every  reHrrion  ex'stinpf  in  the  world 
at  the  time  of  its  promulgation,  cor.sistcd  in  the  reprobation 
of  Idolatry,  and  the  cst:»blishm'.nt  of  the  Unity  of  God.  It 
contains  no  string  of  childish,  incongruous,  idolatrous  fables, 
to  be  proposed  as  matters  of  belief  to  the  vulgar,  and  after- 
vaVd  explained  away  or  interpreted  in  a  'particular  mannetf 
to  ihe  imitated i^it  trifles  not  with  the  sieved  doctrine  of  the 
divine'  unity,  by  allov  1211:  »ny  imaginary  deiScations,  any  io^ 
vented  stories  of  gods  and  goddosses,  or  my  altars  erected 
and  rites  performed  in  consequence  of  such  inventions,  from 
tl^e  n  nives  of  amusing,  blinding,  and  governing  the  common 
people  :- l)i:t  it  lays  dow  n  this- doctrine  as  aij  indi^pensible 
article  of  f  ilth  to  oil ;  iiitU  that,  too,  not  only  when  nil  sur- 
rcuiuling  natrons  were  idoljtroiis  but  vviicn  liie  Israelites  them-  * 
selves  manifested  the  same  propensity.  In  the  Mosaic  litual, 
are  many  things  which  at  this- distance  of  time,  and  in  the 
much  altered  state  of  'the  world,  appear  10  us  strange,  and 
for  which  we  cannot  easily  account,  cxcrpt  ii]  a  general- way ; 
yet  it  ou^ht  to  be  observed  that  it  exhibits  ihe  most  pure  and 
•  {-waited  iat.is  of- Deity  i  th.it  it  conden.ns  .!!  deification  even 
of  the  parts  a:id  powers  of  nature  ;  at^d  allciws  no  prostration 
to  the  sun  ajid  the  heavenly  hoi! li'jr  to  gods  belonging  to 
river<?,  cities,  and  particular  didtiicts.  Tht;  attributes  of  the 
God  of  the  Hebrews  precluded  the  nece€sity  of  any  other  ^-od  i 
for  he  is  omnipotent,  oniniscicrtt,  omnipresent,  7iX\6  full  of  mercy. 

Though  in  the  system  promulgated  by  Moses,  as  in  th^t  of  _ 
^he  Hindoosj  a  distinction  is  made  between  clean  and  unelcan 
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§0^  I  tnd  though  ft  aiinxbr  noiioii  is  inc&kated  in  botb,  vc- 
ipcctipg  the  tlivisicm  of  tlie  hoof  an^  the  chewing  of  the  cu«l» 
con  tituting,  or,  at  least  deaignating^  a  dean  animal  ;  there 
will  bt  found,  on  a  close  comparison,  a  most  material  difiinrciice 
berween  the  two.  Moses  does  not  prohibit  the  killing,  nor  the 
eating',  of  all  animals,  bot!i  of  w  liich  are  forbidden  in  ihc  Instiiuta  • 
gf  Menu  :  nor  does  he  incuk  itc  the  doctrine  trans inip-.iiion^ 
•by  which  these  restrictions  laid  on  the  Hindoos  arc  juGtiiled. 
Indeed  his  silence,  on  a  subject  which  forms  the  basiii  of 
the  religion  now  prevglent  on  the  banka  of  the  Ganges,  and 
over  a  vast  tract  of  the  Asiatic  quarter  ol  the  globed—and  from 
which  proceed  the  pvohsbitioas  and  austeritks  of  the  Hindoos^ 
vPMinay  alone  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  he^  and  the  authors 
and  compilers  of  the  VedaS|  drew  their  inspiration  or  infonoa* 
tion  from  a  difTercnt  fountain. 

We  are  happy,  however,  that  Dr.  Pncstler  is  not  sitisfied 
wiiii  \  general  conclusion  from  any  one  paiiieul.ir  point  of 
con.parisun.  He  seems  to  have  taken  great  pains  u  itii  his  sub- 
ject, and  to  have  examined  it  as  far  as  the  materials  which  he 
could  collect  would  allow  him  to  do  \  if  his  information  baa 
not  been  so  ample  as  to  secure  him  from  various  mistakef, 
he  has  executed  his  task  with  considerable  success  ;  and,  abat- 
ing the  display  of  his  peculi;»r  sentiments  (which  rarely  occur,) 
he  has  laboured  muchy  we  should  thtnk|  to  the  satislaction  of 
'        the  Christian  worM. 

.  Dr.  P.  first  examines  into  tht-  nnlujuifj  of  the  Hindoo  rinihn 
and  rfi'/oirn,  for  the  purpose:  ol  .shewing  that  the  (  xtrnvagiint 
bo  »siiiig3  on  this  head  h  ue  no  real  foundation  j  and  ilut  it  is 
by  no  means  true,  as  M.  Langles  asserted^  that  *'  many  thou^^ 
sands  of  years  before  Egyptians*  Jews,  or  Chinese  thought  of 
forming  a  religion,  the  civilized  Indians  adored  the  Supreme  > 
Being,  eternal,"  &c.  Thi  instUutions  of  Menu,  which  form 
one  of  the  oldest  compositions  cxisti!i^,  were  written  about 
I'iSovonrs  before  Christ;  nrcording  to  Sir  W. Jones,  who 
transi  ted  them. — I'he  points  of  restmHarrre  httnuru  tf  e  rtUgion 
of  the  Hindocs  and  that  cf  the  Ii<p:pii.ifu  ^  (irnh^far.J  :i/.\r  H^ejtttn 
nations,  are  nest  stated.  Dr.  'i\  thtu  devotca  a  section  to  the 
Vedas  and  ether  sacted  books  of  the  llinditos,  PrevioUi>ly,  liowcver, 
to  pointing  out  the  difiereuce  between  the  Hindoo  doctrines 
and  institutions,  and  those  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Moses,  the  Dr.  takes  notice  of  the  prtrticulars  in  which 
they  agree.  These  constat  in  sublime  descriptions  of  the  Deity% 

•  In  the  strange  system  of  the  Btamins,  however,  these  sublime 
ideas  are  blended  with  others  of  a  contnry  nature.  It  directly 
denies  the  divide  presdeocei  and  •in  fact  the  diviBeommpotence.  ' 

in 
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io  ideas  of  a  chaos>  a  six  days*  creation^  a  paradise  and  a 
£rst  pair,  a  seducing  serpent,  a  delttj^e,  an  ark  or  bark»  &c.  \ 
all  of  wlUcbt  with  other  uacct  of  recemblaoce,  may  be  ex» 
iplaioed  oo  the  principle  that  many  of  tke  great  facts  of.  a»> 
tient  history  bane  been  preserved)  and  disseminated  thvoughoot 
the  £ast  by  means  of  tradition. 

Having  done  justice  to  his  subject  hj  carrying  the  psraUei  at 
far  as  it  could  be  fairly  citenticd,  the  author  proceeds  to  shew 
wlM!re  the  two  systems  c^ivcrge,  and  in  wliat  rtspt'cts  they  arc 
at  variance  with  each  other.  For  this  purpose,  he  exhibits 
ike  Hindoo  account  of  the  Creation ^  and  of  the  ge?:cral  principiet 
of  their  philosophy  i'^of  fktir  PJythcism  and  Idolatry  of  their 
mjjercni  coits  ;^of  the  Bramins  ;^of  the  prcrcgjtivis  of  their 
itin^s  i  —  of  the  situathfl  9f  their  women  *  — of  thar  devUi&n  , — if 
ih^ftttrktms  Vfith  respect  io  fecdt — their  muteritiest  penance/, 
ji^ititi9tUf  Ucetiitous  riUt,  chumu,  oml  trial  hyordeal;  and,  lait* 
)y,  particular  notice  is  taken  of  ih  Hindoo  doctrine  of  a  fiamn 
state. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  follow  Dr,  P,  through  the  difiereiit 
•ections  of  this  comparative  view*  so  as  to  be  completely 

satisfactory  to  our  readers  :  but  we  must  not  dismiss  this  part 
of  t])e  work  without  one  c]uoration  from  it.  In  opposition  to 
all  that  has  been  advanced  by  the  panegyrists  of  the  Hindoos 
:>rid  tlicir  religion.  Dr.  P.  charges  them  with  Kiolatry;  and 
he  wiil  pcrhiips  bcihoughi  tu  hubstantiate  his  accusation.  After 
having  given  various  evidence  ol  tiicir  polytlicii>iic  imtious^ 
(for  which  see  section  6,  p.  75.)  h^  thus  proceeds: 

•  A  number  of  Hindoo  f?''it:e?  nrc  nieutioned  in  the  following  direc* 
tions  given  to  ;:he  hramins  in  tlic  lublitutcs  ul  Menu.  *^  In  hisdumesttc 
fire  for  dressing  the  food  of  all  the  |[od8«  after  the  pretcrfted  cem* 
moay,  let  a  bramin  n^ake  an  obfattion  each  day  to  these  fbUowing 
^VBiittcs,  first  10  yii^nt  god  of  fire,  and  to  the  lunar  god,  scveFKUy» 
then  lo  both  of  them  at  o::ce  ;  next  to  the  a^^c;- hied  gnds,  and  after- 
wards to  Dhantvantni  ii  god  of  incuicine,  to  Cuiu,  "  nldess  of  the 
day>  when  the  new  nuion  Is  discctniblc,  to  jiuumisny  goddess  of  ibc 
day  after  the  opposition,  to  Prayoput'u  or  the  lord  of  creaturest 
Dyovay  and  PrUhtviy  goddessM  of  sky  and  cai  th,  and  lastly  to  the 
fire  of  the  good  sacrifice,  i^aving  thus  with  fixed  attention  offered 
clarified  butter  in  all  quarters,  proccedir.i>;  from  the  ii^ast  in  a  Southern 
direction,  to  Jndniy  i'ama^  Varuna^  and  the  ;;od  Swna^  him  oifcr 
liiji  gift  to  animatid  creatures;  saying,  I  salute  thee  M^rut^,  or 
wittdi.  Let  him  throw  dretied  rice  near  the  door,*  saying,  I  aadote 
the  water  gods  In  water ;  aad  on  his  pestle  and  mortar,  saying,  I 
salute  the  gods  of  large  trees.   Let  him  do  the  like  in  the  North 

•  The  Hindoo  Scriptures  degrade  womcu,^ur  Scriptures  assign 
to  thci^i  their  due  nok  in  eocicty*  A> 
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£ast,  or  near  his  pillar,  to  ^r/,  the  goddess  of  abundance;  in  the 
jioutli  West,  ur  at  the  foot  ot  hid  hti\,  to  ttie  propitious  goddess 
^hadneoRt  in  the  centre  of  his  mansion  to  Bt«hma«  and  hit  house- • 
hold  god.  To  all  the  goJs  ascemhlcd  let  him  throw  up  his  oblatioa 
ID  open  air  by  day,  to  the  spirits  who  walk  in  ligbt^  and  by  night  to 
thusie  who  walk,  in  darkness." 

*  All  the  neighbouring  nations,  whose  religions  have  some  aflinlty 
to  that  of  ihc  Hindoos,  arc  polytheists.    The  Siamese  say  that  the 
reign  of  a  detty  is  limited  to  a  certain  number  of  \-tars,  after  which* 
he  sinks  into  eternal  repofCt  and  another  succeedtf'hifn  in  tlie  ^overn^ 
ment  of  the  universe.    Somonocodom^  they  tay^  was  the  last  of 
them  (Jesuits  jlctount,  p.  289.) 

*  Tlic  Chinese,  Sir  William  Jones  says,  had  an  aiici<.nt  system  of 
ceremonies  and  superstitions,  which  the  guvernmerit  and  the  ^hiloso* 
'phers  appear  to  haveencuuraffedt  which  has  an  apparent  ajSbity  witl^ 
some  parcv  -of  the  ancient  Indian  worship.  They  believe  in  ihe 
agency  of  gcuil  and  tutelary  spirits  pre.^idi:.™  ever  the  stars,  and  the 
clouds,  nnd  over  nil  the  elements  ;  which,  like  the  Hindoos,  they 
reckon  five,  and  pnriicularly  over  fire,  the  most  brilliant  of  them. 
To  these  deities  they  offered  victims  in  high  placea.  VDusertatlons 
rehulng  to  i^my  vol  ]>  228.)  If  this  be  net  a  system  of  poly  theiniii 
leading  to  every  evil  aric>ing  from  polytheism  elsewhere^  I  do  not 
know  how  to  dtinic  the  word. 

*  In  this  rcspor!  it  will  liaidly  be  prctcndt^d  that  the  J-icbrew  in- 
Jtituiioiis  were  copied  from  those  of  the  Hindoos  or  the  Egyptians. 
That  tliere  is  but  one  God,  the  maker  and  %o^ctnor  of  all  things, 
and,  without  any  vi;>;blc  rcpresentatidn,  the  sole  object  of  woiship, 
fi  the  the  p^rc:it  principle  of  the  1 !  1  1  w  rch'gion  }  and  in  all  tho 
writings  of  Moses  it  is  held  out  n?  liirLctly  opposed  to  the  polythei;m 
and  itlolntry  of  all  the  lU'ii^'hhoiii  itii^;  luiiiorjs.  The  greatest  stress 
Imagiiiahlc  is  laid  on  this  arucle,  and  the  Hebrew  nation  was  evidently 
9et  apart  by  the  Divine  Being  to  be  the  ^reat  medium  of  his  eom« 
fnunications  with  mankind,  and  to  bear  their  testimony  against  the 
universally  prevailing  corruption  of  true  religion,  which  was  then 
taking  p!nce  ;  aiid  it  h  evident  from  fact  that  nothing  but  such  a 

^  ijSUpi^^cnat  Hral  interposition  as  that  which  Moses  relates  could  have  pre- 
vented that  one  nation  from  being  contaminated  with  it.* 

Besides  the  observations  occasionally  introduced  by  Dr.  P,, 
he  devotes  .ui  entire  section,  at  the  end  of  this  part  of  the 
work,  to.  general  remarks  on  the  evidence  of  Revelation  j  sug- 
gested by  the  view  which  he  has  been  taking  of  tlic  state  ot 
hnowh.-ge  and  religion  in  the  early  ages.  Had  our  space  been 
'  more  ample,  we  shoqid  willingly  have  inserted  the  whole  of 
thU  section^  though  we  do  not  altogether  approve  it :  but*  con* 
(ioed  as  we  are,  wc  must  be  contented  to  abbreviate*  Dr.P. 
pbserves,  1st  that  '  the  foundation  of  tKe  Hindoo  religion  tB 
9  perfectly  baseless  fabric,  and  that  its  absurdity  it  as  apparent 
as  the  superior  wisdom  of  that  of  Moses  •,'  yet,  says  he,  *  in 
every  9(ht:(  resjpcct^ theUiadoo  naiioA  appcats  to  much  greater 

advantage. 
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a^fpotage^  With  tbeoo  we  finii  thfe  radimenu  txA  more  than 
tli^  rttdimentt  of  most  of  the  arte  an<l  sciences,  espcciaUy  that 
of-astronomy,  of  which  most  other  nations  were  whoiLy  ignorant. 

And  yet,  ir  is  rery  remnrl:  iMc  th  it  v.-hilc  the  Hebrews  made 
jTO  (ti^rovcrics  in  science,  tiicy  liaci  a  religion  perfectly  rationaiy 
^vhilc  th:u  of  the  Hindoos  was  absurtl  in  tlie  extreme.  This 
surtly  is  :in  arj^ument  of  the  internal  kind  iu  favour  of  tJvc 
cJiviiie  origin  of  the  Hebrew  religion^  almost  as  irrebistioie  as 
any  argument  from  mir-icUs.'  idly,  Di.  1*.  aUopts  the  ujjinioii 
that  there  was  a  period  iu  the  early  ages  of  mankiud,  free  from 
the  polytheitm  and  idolatry  which  afterward  prevailed.  In  this 
period,  hetbinkf,  *it  is  evident  that  mankind  derived  instruction 
Irom  some  snpernatunl  sonrcc,  which  they  afterwards  lost 
sight  off  and  tjiat  being  left  to  themselves  and  their  own  spe* 
culaiions,  they  corrupted  the  ptirer  tenets  which  they  had  re> 
ceivcd  from  their  ancestors,  and  adopted  others  from  such 
deductions  t?^ey  were  hMc  of  themselves  to  make  from  their 
obscrvatioi)  ol  tlic  conrsc  of  nature'  ^^Hv,  Th^t  hence  sprang 
the  superstitions  and  polytheistic  rites  of  ihc  lieathen  rcligiotis  \ 
hence  he  deduces  the  iu^u$cicncy  of  rca&on  and  tiic  necessity 
©I  rcTclation  : 

*  Without  revelation  the  deforce  of  ret><!on  tliat  God  has  ♦hought 
^proper  to  give  to  n  irjan  is  so  far  from  iKUig  sufficient  f(.)r  lus.  moral 
insttuclion,  that  the  luobt  iutcUigent  uf  the  heathens,  thobc  who 
thonght  and  reflected  the  ndkt  (as  we  may  judge  hy  their  refinements 
in  metaphysics,  mythology,  and  tlnology)  as  the  Egyptians,  the 
Greeks,  aud  tlie  Hindoos,  have  erred  the  most  widely  ;  having  ^ivcn 
into  more  al^-nrd  rtipcrf^trticriS  llian  the  most  stupid  of  man.<ind, 
Tor  ceftainly  the  religion  of  the  North  Arr.ericans,  ar.d  even  that 
tji  the  Negros  in  Africa,  is  pieftrablc  to  thai  of  the  civihzed 
nation*  above-mentioned,  or  that  of  the  Msxicans  and  PeniviaAs  on 
tiie  name  conti&eot,  who  yet  were  much  farther  advanced  in  the  arts 
of  life. 

•  It  18  evident,  tiiercfore,  that  true  religion,  con&isting  in  the 
kr.ov.Icge  aid  sole  worship  of  the  one  true  God,  of  the  maxims  of 
•his  ri;;lii(;ou(»  government,  and  of  the  destination  of  man  to  Sttrvivc 
the  grave,  must  neecssarily  have  been  derived  from  revelation.  All 
aecient  histf>r\,  and  every  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  world, 
ard  especially  of  the  n'o'^t  rnlighttned  inltahiiiiiits  of  it,  as  the 
Hindoos,  and  Ciiincso,  must  convince  cvc  ;y  competent  and  cantlid 

vkstrvcr  of  this  great  Uuth.    lie  must  be  satisfud  liiat  the  worid 
^vouM  never  1^  Ut  ottm  wJm  (to  use  the  language  of  the  apostle, 
z  Cor.  I.  2)  have  attained  to  the  true  knowledge  of  God,  or  any 
thinij  that  deserve;  to  he  called  rational  and  useful  religion.    It  is  , 
by  the  gospel  only  that  ii/e  and  mmorialily  have  bten  Ircu^bi  to  l^ht,* 

4th}y,  We  meet  with  a  train*  of  ouriouo  nii:ilogical  argu- 
mtmation;  iji  support  of  the  reasonableness  ol  the  doctrine  of 
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die  restmrection,  and  of  the  probibflity  of  miraete»  as  an  evi- 
dence of  its  ttuth.  Different  men  will  read  ch^is  argumeaC 
with  tllOercnt  impressions ;  and  perhaps  it  mit^ht  have  becti, 
omitted,  it  does  nof  follow  immediately  trom  the  premiers.' 
Under  the  5th  head,  we  fiiul  an  intcrrncc  from  the  preceding 
inquiry,  that  *  we  see  in  the  history  of  the  ^iindoo  institutions 
the  actu  »l  power  of  religion  oil  the  minds  of  men  ;*  an  M  Vnly 
the  uuhv/r  infers  that  *  accounts  of  divine  interposi^iuus  da 
not  nt  c  jssarily,  or  naturally  appear  inctedible  to  men.' 

*  That  mankind  are  "not  nattinlly  or  universally  incredulous  oil 
the  subject  of  religion,  is  evideiit  even  from  the  conduct  of  sume 
who  have  been  the  most  uicredulous  wtth  reipect  to  the  Jewfdi  aad  • 
Christma  revelations ;  since  they  have  been  firtn  beUevers  ia  odMr 
teKgions,  and  those  the  most  ahbunl.  The  emperors  Marcus  Aufa- 
llus  and  Jtdinn,  the  great  boasts  of  mode  rn  unbelievers,  for  thor 
guptrior  uiidcurapding  and  virtue,  were  slavcai  to  their  own  supersti- 
tion, now  universally  exploded.  Julian  sacrificed  so  many  horned 
cattle,  that  it  was  commonly  said  that  if  htf  reigned  long  the  brcc^ 
would  fail;  and  he  gave  mto  the  absurd  practices  of  divinatioft 
and  necromancy.  The  moit  cir^incrt  pVi 'losophers  of  that  age,  the 
later  Platont«t«,  hclieved  tht^msclve  to  tinvf  lurpcmatuval  illuminatioai^ 
and  they  prnctiiied  various  rires  wiih  a  vii  ^v  to  pn>curc  them.'— . 

•  To  a  truly  philoMphical,  or  reflecting  mind  it  will,  no  doubt* 
appear,  that  we  are  equally  dependant  upon  Ocid  for  what  is  impaitei 
originally,  and  provided  for  in  the  usual  course  of  naturey  as  fiv 
what  is  imparted  occasionally  ;  but  mankiiid  in  g-cncral,  we  see,  ia 
fact,  are  not  so  apt  to  he  i  nf*rrsscd  \i\  it,  end  therefore  an  habitual 
sense  of  our  depcnda'icc  upon  Gud  (which  U  of  the  greatcil  use  to 
the  moral  improvement  of  man)  is  better  gained  by  that  system 

.  which  is  best  calculated  to  remind  man  of  that  dependance,  than  by 
'one  that  is  less  adapted  t:)  '^uin  \\\:'.\  t-nd.    A  wIse  parent,  who  wishes 
tt^  have  his  child  scii<^ible  01  i.is  depcudnnrc  upon  him,  and  \vs  obliga- 
■tion  to  hitn,  will  not  'nve  Ii'iii  his  wliulc  fortune  nt  once,  and  thereby 
make  him  indcpendant  of  himt>elf,  and  l«ih  future  bounty.  And 
does  not  the  same  reason,  in  the  nature  of  things  and  of  man,  apply 
to  the  case  of  oui  univcr:.al  p;;rcnt Ott  this  account,  therefore,  as 
well  as  others,  revealed  rehyion  U  a  better  system,  more  adapted  to 
htimau  nature,  than  that  which      termed  njfuni',  could  the  pna- 
cipic.4  of  it  be  ever  su  «:a:iiiy  and  clc:it  ly  a^ceruiued,  which  they  by  no 
B^cans  are. 

'  Insuperable  difficulties  occur  to  as  in  the  consideration,  tho'  not  of 
flic  being  jol  God,  yet  in  that  of  his  moral  attrilMtti^,  and  the  fltaaitta 

of  his  moral  iro.cnimcnt,  from  the  mere  lig'it  of  nature;  and  OO 
li-rht  at  all  couid  we,  from  this  f.nurce  of  knoulcti:.:,  '^^x  into  a  furore 
state  of  existence.  Consequently,  if  the  proper  tu.-.  ■■[ i-ff  ccdd  be 
discovered,  a  suiucicui  motra  to  the  practice  ol  it  wuiiiJ  he  wanting. 
Now  revebtkin  supplies  both  these  defects,  and  leaves  us  at  no  loss* 
either  with  respect  to  what  wt*  must  do  to  secure  the  favour  of  our 
Maker  here,  or  our  happiness  hcicafier.' 

Thus 
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Thus  Dr.P.t  after  haTingr  weighed  the  iiutifiuttoits  of  die 
Hindoos  agunst  those  of  Moses,  (his  motto  is  irtOma  ptttanUtt 
eadrm,)  makes  the  former     kick  tie  beam" 

The  subsequent  remarks  on  M.  Dupuis's  Origin  of  all 
Religions,  and  on  Bouianger's  "allegorizing  talents^  repel 
with  spirit  anH  effect  the  attacks  of  two  bold  infidels  on  fere^ 
lation,  and  form  a  proper  appendix  to  the  Comparison, 

To  these  observations,  succeed  the  laws  and  institutions  of 
Mcsfs  methodized ;  and  here  Dr.  P.  has  not  only  stated  the 
princi|val  object  of  tlie  Hebrew  reH^ion  and  its  ^en'-ral  maxims, 
but  ]ias  arranged  the  didercnt  passages  of  the  Mosaic  laws 
'  under  distinct  Heads  j  as,  Laws  telating  to  Idolatry — Crimitiai 

Rules  relating  to  dtpkment^Of  fettwaU  and  Faitt^Of  tbt 
First  fruits^Of  the  Tabernaele  and  the  things  contained  in  it^ 

t)f  Offerh  :^    Of  ih,  Priests  and  Levites^Of  the  Nazarites^ 

Of  Vows^Laws  of  War-^Miseeiianeous  artieUt—Mmhrtati9ns 
to  obedience. 

It  is  justly  observed  by  Dr. Priestley,  In  his  introduction  to  this 
methodical  arrangement,  that  a  strict  ritual  was  neres«iary  to 
prevent  superstition  ;  and  that,  if  chis  ritual  contained  sottk! 
things  in  common  with  the  religions  of  other  nations,  such  as 
sacrifkes,  ideas  of  impurity,  and  motlcs  of  purification,  these- 
Were  probal)ly  such  notions  and  customs  as  had  been  prior  to 
Idolatry,  against  which  the  Hebrew  religion  is  expressly 
'  pointed. 

The  volame  concludes  with  a  very  flattering  address  to  the 
Jews,  in  which  their  Christian  correspondent  encourages  them 
to  expect  their  speedy  return  to  and  establish ment  in  Palestine*- 

Acconrmg  to  his  interpretation  of  prophecy,  the  Jews  may 
look  for  the  termination  of  the  period  of  their  calamity  in  leas 
than  half  a  ccritnry  (see  p.  /{02) ;  and  he  considers  the  present 
aspect  of  the  pollticiil  world  as  propltuous  to  such  a  hope.  He 
is  inclined  to  suppose  tiiat  the  wars  and  troubles,  wliich  now 
convuUe  Europe,  will  terminate  in  the  subversion  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  ;  that  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  will  follow  j 
and  that  they  will  not  be  convinced  of  tiic  Divine  Mission  of 
our  Saviour  till  after  their  return. «- We  much  question  whether 
this  address,  though  it  compliments  the  Jews  as  *the  first  of 
nations,'  will  be  very  satisfactory  to  them :  but,  be  this  as  it  may, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  sensible  part  of  the  Christian  world 
will  consider  these  conjectures  as  visionary  and  hypothetical. 
Why  is  the  present  warfare  in  Europe  to  be  regarded  as  of 
*\  so  very  singular  a  nature  ?  Why  must  wc  be  in  such  haste  to 

'  predict  its  result  ?  What  clear  pro-peer  ('oes  it  hold  forth,  of 

'  the  relum  of  the  Jews  to  their  anticut  laud  I — ^It  may  cause 

changes 
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.changes  ia  Eoropct  tad  even  in  Asia :  but  none  ^hich  promiso 

advantages  to  the  Jews.  —  We  sb.oulJ  extend  this  article  to  too 
grent  a  !enf:;th,  were  we  particularly  to  oommeut  on  Dr.  P/s 
mode  ©I  prophetic  interpretation  ;  and  incieetl  we  think  that  ♦ 
it  scarcely  merits  discussion.  We  wiil  not  say  Credat  Jud^tu^ 
Apella^  for  \vc  apprehend  that  scarcely  a  Jew  wiii  be  persuaded 
to  credit  it. 

'  Prefixed  to  thts  volomey  is  a  dedication  to  die^Oakeof 
Gnftoa ;  in  whkh  that  nobleman'a  zealous  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  Christian  iitetature  and  Christian  truth  is  not  oalf 
mentioned  with  approbation,  but  in  which  the  Doctor  would 
enconnige  his  Grace  to  expect  a  sp  c(!v  as  weU  as  glorious  re- 
ward ;  for  the  day  in  which  Chrkt  ie^o  come  to  receive  the 
kingdom  .destined  for  him  and  his  true  disciples.  Dr.  P.  savSy 
he  is  *  willln;:^  to  think  i^  now  kX.  no  great  lii^trjiicc*  This  idea 
corresponds  with  rhe  opinions  expressed  in  the  address  to  the 
Jews,  as  well  as  ni  the  preface ;  where  Dr.  P.  vindicates 
himself  against  the  misrepresentation  of  Mr.  Robinson,  and 
reiterates  his  belief  in  tlic  happy  result  of  the  present  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  world.  *  The  eye  of  sense  sees  the  caia^ 
mity,  and  the  eye  of  faith  sees  with  equal  clearness  the  good 
that  is  to  follow  it/— Pious  men  please  themselves,  and  ea* 
deavonr  to  pkase  others,  by  anticipations  of  uncommon  good : 
hut  experience  piovcs  that  their  eye  of  faith,  with  all  its  clear'* 
ness,  is  unable'  to  read  the  future  pages  ol  the  book  of  Fro* 

Art.  V.  A  UeiHc-w  nf  the  cr,rr('  lf  '/igricuJtural  Survey  of  l.incoim' 
jhirCf  by  Ariiiur  i\*uii^,  Esq.  publi.'ihcd,  in  1799,  Authority 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture ;  together  with  ao  Addren  to  the 
Board,  a  Inciter  to  its  Secretary,  and  Remarks  on  the  recent 
Pubh'cation  of  J  )hn  Lord  SomerviUe,  and  on  the  Subject  of 
Tncln  ure<;.  By  Thomas  Stone.  8vo.  pp.  436.  Ss.  Doards; 
Cawihorn,  1800. 

Tt  is  always  to  be  lamented  when  uncourteous  personalities 

are  blended  with  scientific  and  useful  discussions,  and 
when  good  SL•:l^e  is  exhibited  with  an  acrimonious  aspect- 
There  is  a  degree  of  polircne ss  and  stflr-^overnniei't,  which 
writers  for  the  public  ought  to  obs  rve.  both  on  their  o^  ii  ac- 
count  and  that  of  their  subject  and  \\  c  .  incerely  vi  i^h  that  Mr. 
Stouc  had  evinced  a  proficiency  in  this  t>:uJ.y,  Aalch  would 
ha?e  rendered  his  observations  more,  pleasing  to  the  dispas* 
sionate  part  of  mankind.  We  know  nothing  of  the  history  of 
his  connection  with  the  Board*  of 'Agriculture,  farther  than  as 
he  himself  relates  tt^  and  we  hare  no  dtsire  of  obtruding  our<- 
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aehn  oil  the  ptiblic  ttt  iMl«iiitary  adfocatct  of  tii«  Bond  \sA 
Its  Secretary  against  the  allegations  of  the  'prasefir  feviewcr* 
Mr.  Stooe  may  perhaps  have  been  slighted;  his  abilittes^ 
which  are  cmat Illy  constderablei  may  have  been  undervaiuedi 
and  his  communic^ions  may  not  have  met  with  the  2uin«Uoiiie 
treatment  which  rhey  deserved: — Mr.  Young's  appointment  to 
tlif  I  incolnshire  Survey  nmy  h.u'c  bet  ri  a  great  mn'tifxarion  to 
Mr.  btonc,  considering  the  pains  which  he  had  takeri>  and  the 
service  which  I^c  had  nlrc.uly  rendered  in  t}>u  depirtnient; 
and  th^re  may  h.tvc  been  a  u.int  of  delicacy  in  the  ScerLUry 
in  cnrering,  without  sufRcteni  apology  aad  cxpi^aaiion,  on 
ground  which  he  knew  to  have  been  previously  occupied -> 
yet,  after  we  have  made  every  allowance  for  Mr.  Stone  on  the 
score  of  morttficatioA  and  disappointment^  we  cannot  apprort 
&e  manner  in  which  he  records  his  feelings.  As  bfother 
teviewersy  we  slnnild  have  rejoiced,  for  the  honour  of  the 
profession,  that  he  had  kept  his  temper ;  and  had  'ncoUected 
that  neither  agriculture  tior  sound  criticism  tan  be  promoted 
by  iHibeT^i!  reflecti'ins  and  insinuations.  The  public,  more* 
0^*r,  will  deem  liin  a  prejudiced  r^n'itwer  of  thr  Lincolnshire 
Survey  made  and  nportf-d  fv  the  S  cretir;;' cf  the  Hoard,  when 
he  commences  his  stri-  turcs  with  invhiiuii^iy  infonninLr  his 
readers,  that  ]Mi.  Arthur  Young  was  .ipprcnticetl  wlien  stvcji- 
teen  yeurs  old  to  a  wiuc-merchant  at  Lyiiu  j  aiid  tliuc  *  he  ha^ 
been  considered  as  the  Munckausm  of  tke  age/  while  <  he 
became  the  dupe  of  every  sly  artful  knave/ — ^It  is  also  to  be 
observed  that  Mr.  Young  is  not  the  only  person  whose  ability 
and  skill  are  here  contemned.  The  writer  quotes  a  pasiage  from 
)i  correspondence  which,  he  tells  us,  he  had  with  a  nobleman^ 
in  which  we  arc  informed  tliat  "  Sir  John  Sinclair  wished  to 
work  himself  into  fame  by  much  writing,  as  the  Pharisee  in 
the  Bible  did  by  Ion;'  prayers  i"  and  that  Lord  Sometvillc  did 
not  possess  nny  one  idea  as  to  a;;ricultur?,  furtlirr  than  in 
^  plowing  with  bullocks  in^t,ad  ot  ^MM."  In  a  private  letter, 
in  Vhich  spriphthness  of  remark  was  more  the  object  than 
accuracy  of  stiienient,  tliesc  observations  nii;^ht  t>e  aliow- 
able  ;  but  a  dispassionate  reviewer  would  not  addu.  c  tiicin  as 
fair  appreciations  of  the  merits  of  Lord  Somerville  and  Sir 
John  Sinclair. 

In  the  Address  to  the  Board  of  Agricultaref  Mr.  Stone  tells 
the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  compose  it,  that  their  pro- 
ceedings *  have  not  hitherto  been  adapted  to  command,  in  any 
high  degree,  the  respect  or  gratitude  of  their  country  \  and 
that  the  expectations  of  the  public  have  been  miserably  dissp* 
'pointed. — 0\\  this  suhjcct  we  have  already  grven  our  opinion  : 
in  adduiun  to  which  wc  would  umark  ihac  it  behoves  the 
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Board  to  listen  to  rt^e  charget  brought  against  it,  and  not  to 
trett  whh  comemptaotts  neglect  ony  strlctnres  on  the  Reports 
of  counties  published  by  their,  authorit/.  Fdt  est  et  ab  hosu 
^ioetru  We  have  more  than  once  intimated  the  probability  o£ 
twmerous  omissions  and  errors  in  these  YolameG»  which  it  w»s 
impos'^iblc  for  the  general  critic  td  point  out  *.  Too  little 
ti?fic  may  have  been  em])loyed  by  rh**  surveyors;  and  sus- 
picions respecting  the  use  to  be  nvicic  ot  the  collected  know- 
Ic^e  m  ly  have  induced  some  persons,  to  whom  they  applied^ 

'  to  withliold  information.  At  all  events,  however,  the  measure 
adopted  by  the  Board  was  one  step  towards  a  knowlege  of  the 
afeate  and  capability  of  the  conntrys  and  if  every  printed  Report 
could  undergo  «  separate  and  elaborate  review^  farther  ac« 
curacy  might  Jbe  obtained.  , 

Mr.  S.  appears  to  be  well  qualified  for  the  task  which  he 
has  uniiertakent  and,  setting  aside  the  eflects  of  irritability^ 
he  is  intitled  to  attention.  He  informs  us  that  he  was 
employed  at  the  request  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  the  original 
president,  to  prepare  a  sketch  of  a  rt-port  of  the  rurnl  economy- 
of  the  county  of  Lincoln ;  that,  after  having  presented  his 
paper,  (confessedly  a  mere  sketch,)  he  employed  as  much 
diligence  as  his  other  avocations  v.ouid  permit,  in  coliccling 
new  information  from  every  respectable  suurcc  to  which  he 

•  had  access }  and  that  he  was  disappointed,  after  the  careful 
and  honest  investigation  whidi  he  had  made,  in  being  pre- 
cluded from  the  pleasute  that  he  had  promised  himself  la 
revising,  correcting^  and  enlarging  his  remarks  for  the  public 
eye.  Resolved,  Iwwever,  that  his  materials  should  not  be 
lost,  he  has  presented  the  result  of  his  own  inquiries  and 
observations  in  the  form  of  a  critique  on  Mr.  Young's  Survey* 
The  latter  gentleman  spoke  of  this  county  as  presenting  rich 
plains  of  meadow,  "  all  alive  with  great  herds  of  cattle?**  but 
Mr.  Stone  represents  this  remark  ns  the  result  of  its  having 
been  contemplated  through  the  tiatteriug  medium  of  the 
summer  gale  j  for,  says  he,  *  viewed  at  anotiier  season  of  the 

^year,  the  plains  would,  even  for  months  together,  appear 
ooyered  with  water  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  and,  perhaps, 
idl  alive  with  fish.'*<— Mr. -Stone,  however,  does  hot  con^der 
the  fish  scenery  as  absolutely  unavoidable,  since  he  adds  that 

'  it  arises  from  *  want  of  proper  drainage^  which  might  be  easily 


*  Mr.  Stoue  himself  ^akcs  an  observation  respecting  the  Sur\cy 
of  tTir  Inland  in  genrrnl,  which  xvill  eqn:\lly  apply  to  thnt  of  cnch 
county,  <  that  if  it  was  imperfect  it  was  so  by  the  unavoidable  oecca* 
.ftty  of  all  human  things.' 
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Much  as  the  candid  reader  may  be  disposed  fo  forgWe  tl^e 
Secretary  of  the  ik>ard  for  not  seeing  fish  when  none  were  to 
be  seen,  we  kinw  not  how  this  gentleman  will  repel  the 
serious  char;;e  next  brou^^ht  aj^ainst  him,  of  perceiving  in 
certain  spots  '  beautiful  woods  wliich  nre  yd  to  be  planted,  and 
{UlUhus  lah'j  set  to  be  made*  He  is  not,  however,  altogether 
convicted  of  p.nualtty  in  liis  encomiums  on  Lincolnshire 
landscapes,  fur  Mr.  S.  allows  that  the  coauLy  possesses  some 
beautiful  scenes:^ — ^but  enough  of  it»  featores. 

Mr*  Young  having  applied  the  appellation  iaftd-tajttrf  to 
gentlemen  of  Mr.  Stone'*  profeBsion*  he  in  return  is  honoured 
with  the  same  title:  but  Mr.  Land-taiter  Toung  seems  heie  ' 
to  be  so  called  on  the  principle  of  /ucus  a  non  Itictnd^  since  he 
18  accused  of  acquiring  his  knowlege  of  estates  from  vagiie 
•  repfnrts  at  marl'ct  ordinaries,  in  morning  rides,  &c.  so  that  it 
is  ini|M'SS!bIc  to  depend  on  his  statements.  Mr.  S.  nlso  adH$» 
*  1  dine  d  ?x  tlie  farm<  rb'  ordinary  at  Louth  a  few  weeks  aft^r 
r«Ir.  Yruujti  had  visited  them  there,  and  the  recollection  of  the 
cxtraordm.iry  stniles  they  had  induced  him  to  record  weie 
.  subjects  of  great  exulr^tlon  and  nierriment/  If  Mr.  Y.  couUi  * 
be  bamho9zled  by  a  s^t  of  farmers^  be  was  not  fit  for  the  task 
assigned  to  him* 

On  the  subject  of  FiUkmrng^  Mr.  Stone  is  completely  at 
issue  with  Mr.  Young.  Respecting  the  culture  of  Turnipf^ 
also,  he  pronounces  3iat  Mr.  Y«  is  wrong |  and  under  the 
article  Sjintfoin^  he  accuses  him  of  an  omission.  '  This  gtass' 
says  Mr.  Stone,  '  is  cultivated  to  a  very  great  extent  upon  tl)C 
CFtate  of  .Sir  William  Manner?,  at  Ponron,  near  Grantham, 
ti;ioii  a  mixed  soil  and  a  red  creech,  or  scaly  stone,  and 
answers  in  an  astonishing  degree ;  but  Mr.  Young  seems  not 
to  have  heard  •£  this  place,  nor  of  the  proprietor.* 

A  long  chapter  on  Drainage  occurs  in  this  volume  ^  and  Mr. 
Young's  slight  notice  of  this  subject  is  here  amply  com* 
psnssited.  Indeed,  Mr.  Stone's  engagements  qualified  lum  in  a  . 
superior  degree  for  the  execution  of  this  task. 

Cogent  arguments  are  adduced  in  the  foUowing  sectio«« 
against  the  practice  of  Paring  and  Burnings  in  favour  of  which 
the  Sccfctary  adduced  authorities^  This  chapter  merits  attea* 
tion. 

The  remark  that  //' r.^  :>  a  trme for  all  i^irtgi  will  apply  to  the 
question  respecting  the  most  proper  season  tor  Dung  being  iaiil 
on  the  land,  as  well  as  to  a  variety  of  other  nutters :  but, 
uhcn  Mr.  S.  tells  the  farmers  that  this  precise  lime  is  *  the 
fourth  stage  of  putrefaction/  ws  ftar  that  he  will  uut  be 
gviucraily  understood. 
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The  readers  of  Mr.  Young's  P,.eporc  will  rfcollect  hisplensinfj 
Statement  of  the  operation  of  what  is  Called  JVarping:  to  which 
Mr.  Stone's  reprcscntulon  is  a  very  proper  addendum  t 

*  According  to  Mr.  Y.'?  rxcoimt  it  appears  to  be  snlltng-  on 
tnioolli  water.  He  has  not  infoTmcd  them  of  any  of  the  drawbacks 
to  whicli  the  ^roceas  It  li*able»  and  that  in  every  case  where  it  is 
adopted  there  is  a  degree  of  risque  which  must  be  computed  and 

allowrd  for. 

*  The  fir:.t  part  of  the  procenf  is  the  erection  of  a  slii'ce  in  the 
linnk  of  the  river,  which,  ever,  in  «mall  concerns,  cost,  in  the  hrst 
instance,  from  600I.  to  Sool.  'I  he  ne:;l  i.s  an  embankment  to  be 
made  around  the  land,  intended  to  be  warped  >  as  the  districts  capable 
of  this  mode  of  fertilization  arc  often  flat  to  a  considerable  extent* 
and  generally  contain  a  variety  of  property  in  various  states,  and 
\inder  variotis  niod'?9  of  trianapfcmcnt.  Besides,  at  any  rate,  only 
certain  portions  of  lar.d  can  be  warped  in  a  given  time,  which  must 
be  reizulated  by  the  dimensions  of  the  aperture  of  the  warping  sluice, 
and  the  extent  of  the  new  embankment.  Previously  to  the  opening 
of  the  sluice*  and  letting  the  water  out  of  the  rtver«  the  warper  must 
^vc  competent  <;c'C'n"ity  to  the  proprietors  and  occupiers  of  all  the 
land  in  the  particular  districts  hkely  io  be  damaged  or  affected  by 
the  blowing  up  of  the  sluice,  breaches  of  banks,  and  letting  the 
water  in  upon  their  prtnierty.  And  if  in  consequence  of  the  sluice 
not  bci»|r  properly  piled,  grounded,  aecoiedt  and  constructed,  or 
the  interior  banks  being  new,  and  consequently  unsettled,  (as^is  very 
likely,  because  tht/y  are  generally  made  of  soft  materials,)  any  pnit 
gives  way,  and  tiie  water  is  let  out  of  the  bounds  intended  to  be 
prescribed,  the  damages  incurred,  in  a  large  district,  may  be  im- 
mense. So  that,  to  speak  tndy,  under  the  bond  or  obligation  given 
by  a  warper  to  tlic  district,  he  may  at  the  opening  of  his  sluice  con- 
sider himself  worth  many  thousands,  or  any  given  surn,  and  before 
)ie  can  shut  it  agaia^  he  may  possibly  have  incurred  a  debt  to  aa 

gi'eat  an  amo-mt,' 

Concerning  the  chapter  on  Live  StocJc^  wc  must  content 
ourselves  with  remarking  that  this  reviewer  recommends  the 
establishment  of  a  fishery  on  the  Liricolnslurc  coast,  and  15 
surprized  that  the  idea  did  not  suggest  itself  to  Mr.  Y..  but 
perhaps  there  are  difficulties  io  the  execution  of  soch  a  scheme, 
%rhtch  may  not  have  presented  themselves  to  a  land  surveyor. 

Mr.  Young  is  accused  of  omitting  to  mention  a  successful 
manufactory  of  sack-cloth  at  Epworth,  and  of  not  sufTicicntly 
ezamtntng  the  cottage  system  in  Lincolnshire.  Mr.  S.  objects 
to  the  scheme  of  making  the  cottager  a  renter  of  land  and  the 
keeper  of  a  cow  *;  and  he  proposes  tt)  provide  for  the  comforts 
of  the  labouring  poor  on  a  plau  which  he  deems  less  exception- 
able. 


• .  He  aftcr.vard  inclines  to  a  different  opinion.    See  p.  399,  &c. 
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*  The  mode,  (says  he,)  I  shall  recommend  is  briefly  as  follows  : 
Let  each  cottager  be  provided  with  a  comfortable  cottage,  and  a 
garden,  wherein  he  maj  raise  potatoes  and  otber  CiCtilcnl  root!  ud 
▼egcrUblea  for  himself  and  Umiij ;  bilf  ao  .sere  of  good  land  ift 
gcnerall/  ftitfiici'eat,  and  a»  much  as  he  can  cnllmtc  Let  him  have 
thc=c  at  a  rent  of  twetity-six  shilling*  per  am>i»fn  :  a  p1.^n  I  !iave 
generally  pursued  where  the  dircctio:i  of  thh  matter  has  been  kit  la 
myself;  because  the  laying  up  an  even  piece  of  money  (sixpeoce  jpcr 
wfck)  h  soon  diMoveivd  ta  be  necetsar)*,  and  instwef  pnnctnaLty. 
Where  cottages  are  to  be  erected*  I  have  generally  recommendetl 
tha(  two  or  more  should  be  conneotcd^  a»  n  means  of  prreventing 
<;ccrct  mavemerits,  by  making  the  gct>eril  conduct  of  each  individual 
known  to  liis  ocij^hbour, — a  g.)oJ  expedient  for  preveuting  abuses/ 

There  is  good  sense  in  this  idea ;  and  for  those  who  are  to 
Kve  on  the  wnc;es  of  labour  in  the  service  of  rhe  farmer^ 
cnrt  iges  on  thU  pi  tn  would  afford  as  much  domestic  busiacsft 
as  they  couki  wdl  manage. 

As  Mr.  Younn  <ievotcs  a  section  at  tlic  end  of  his  Report  to 
the  subiect  of  Religiofi^  so  also  docs  Mr.  Stone.  In  general, 
4iitir  principleb  agree:  but  iji  one  particular  these  piotM  agri- 
culturists are  completely  at  Tariatice.  Aa  the  muMwr  ap* 
pears  to  us  to  have  the  right  side  of  the  argameat.  we  ahaE 
pve  bis  words ;  though  we  think  that  there  was  ao  occaaioii 
fox  him  to  accuse  the  Secretary  of  whiiung  eunt* 

*  Mr.  Youngy  with  that  whiiMng  cant  which  so  of^en  acoomiiamea 
the  semblance  of  seal  for  the  duties  of  true  religion,  condemns  most 

severely  those  who  are  disposed  to  allow  their  labourers  to  work  on 
llio  Sunda)s  during  a  tickh>h  harvest.  He  inslnnntcsr  nay  almo5.t 
asserts,  that' they  would  be  better  employed  in  drinking  at  an.  ale- 
house. And  does  Mr.  Young  tcally  think  that  the  morals  of  the 
lower  class  of  people  would  be  mme  cormptinl  by  assisting  on  a 
Sunday  to  preserve  the  sustenance  of  man,  when  threatened  with 
dcstriictlun  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  tha:i  by  assembling  at 
a  public  hoUie>  and  indulging  in  ali  the  excesses  of  inebriety?  Will 
the  Gospel,  whose  precepts  he  affects  to  be  so  desirous  of  enforcing^ 
supply  htm  with  sufficient  anthoritj  for  this  ^nfon?  Did  tba 
founder  of  our  religion  rej^-ehend  his  disciples  for  plucking  the  ears 
of  cor»f  Did  he  not  justify  his  healing  on  the  SabbstK,  bj  the 
example  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  made  no  hesitation  to 
draw  an  ox  or  an  ass  out  of  a  pit  on  ihnt  day  ?  The  last  harvest  was 
raost  singularly  Uiu'avourabk.  Mr.  Young,  in  his  ^amphul  on  tht 
Scarcity  of  Ptt^ioMTt  tells  us- that  the  poor  now  fed  the  conseqneneea 
of  it  from  the  severest  pressure  of  famine.  Will,  therefore,  any 
man,  whose  mind  is.  not  darkened  by  the  thickest  clouds  of  prejudice^ 
assert,,  that  to  open  and  dry  a  sheaf  of  com  on  a  Sunday  of  the  last 
autumn,  was  mure  criminal  than-  to  get  druuk  al  a  public  house? 
Mr.  Young  secnw  to.  f^>rget  that  true  rcligioo  consists  in  subdued 
desircst  purity  j>f  hearty  and  muepinine-  acqitiesceace  in  the  divine 
decsefs]^  thai  tlk  weiglkies  matter  of  toe  law  aia  •£  the  noiil  Jbind ; 
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«nd  tbat  die  toIemnisaUoii  of  Sunday  u  merdf  ritual^  and  oolf 
valuable  as  it  w  aubaervient  to  tbe  iatcreata  morality/ 

In  the  coarse  of  this  Review,  Stone  makes  various  ex* 
tracts  from  hts  own  Report  published  in  1794. —On  the  wfaote» 
though  he  treats  Mr.  Y.  somt  times  with  contempti  and  some» 
times  with  a  warmth  which  mny  be  called  acrimonious,  (how^ 
ev<fr  he  may  liisclatm  personal  animosity,)  yet  he  must  be 
allowed  to  evince  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  county 
of  Lincoln ;  antl,  r«»  he  Jdoprs  Mr.  Young's  arrangement  in 
the  division  of  his  wcnk,  this  volume  mav  be  consulted  as  a 
body  of  imtci  on  tlic  Srcrctary's  Agricultural  Survey- 
It  was  not  to  be  expcctecl  th  >t  Mr.  Stone  wou'd  be  very 
gracious  to  Lord  SomiTville  in  his  a,)j»eijuix',  anv  more  than 
to  iVir.  Young  in  the  body  of  his  work  \  cspcculiy  .litcr  the 
mention  made  oJF  his  Lordship  in  the  prefatory  address.  Indeed 
he  writes  as  if  he  ewfd  them  Iwth  a  gruJne^  and  was  resolved  to 
pay  them  jsff  handsomely.  Sir  John  Sinclair  is  highly  estoUed; 
and  the  Board  of  Agriculture  under  his  presidency  is  asserted 
to  have  approached  as  near  perfection,  as  in  the  infancy  of 
the  institution  could  fairly  have  bt^cn  expected*  In  paying  thi^ 
compliment  at  the  end  of  his  book  to  iSir  Jd^n  and  the  iioardy 
]NTr.  Stone  appnrenily  forgets  wli.it  he  had  said  nt  the  be^in-' 
iiinj^;  and  probably  it  would  not  litre  luvc  been  introduced, 
h.ui  it  not  originated  in  the  defign  of  mortifying  I^ord  8, 
by  the  comparison:  who,  v^hilc  he  reads  the  praises  of  tlic 
Bnronei,  is  told  that  Ids  own  late  publication  affords  less 
cvulencc  of  ability  than  good  intention.  We,  however,  m^iii- 
tain  our  opinion  that  it  manifests  both ;  and  if  his  liordshtp  ha* 
erred  in  Ikile  matters,  his  obse'rvationa  ate  calculated,  to  pro-^ 
mote  that  discussion  and  experiment  which  lead  to  truth  and 
public  utility.  Instead  of  examining  Lord  S*'s  Poor  BiR, 
(which  is  indeed  a  weakly  infant,}  Mr.  Stone  proposes  a  more 
complete  system  or  theory  of  his  own ;  which  to  us  appears  to 
be  impracticable,  but  to  contain  a  variety  of  excellent  and  very 
sound  principles,  that  ought  to  form  the  basis  of  our  poor 
laws.   He  lays  it  down  as  a  maxim  that 

♦  The  best  support  the  pixn-  can  receive  13  from  tliemseives.  Thi»t 
therefore  the  maxims  adopted  at  Hamburgh,  in  the  txccntiou  of  a 
similar  plan,  cannut  be  too  strongly  recommcndtd,  v!z.  That  every 
allowance,  which  supersedes  the  necessity  of  working,  becomes  n 
premium  to  idlenen :  that  labour,  not  alms,  should  be  < iTered  to  dl« 
who  have  any  ability  to  work,  howe\*er  small  tint  ahiHty  may  tffi'S 
that  one  shilling  which  the  poor  man  earns,  docs  hjm  more  real 
service  than  two  tliat  are  given  him:  that,  if  the  manner  ih  which 
^litf  is  f'ivcn  be  not  a  &pur  to  industry,  it  becomes  in  Ci'.cct  si 
^rca:iuiu  u  sloUi  «uid  profligacy  :  and  thai  if  the  mere  support  of  a 
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pauper  it  above  what  toy  indttstTious  person  in  the  Mme  ctrnmi* 
•taocet  eoiild  earn,  idleneo  will  become  more  profitible  than  in* 
dustty^  and  beggary  %  better  trade  than  the  worishop,* . 

At  the  oondtttton  of  the  present  war,  it  may  be  expedient 
completely  to  revise  our  system  of  poor  laws ;  and  then,  we 

may  hope,  this  principle  will  be  made  to  pervade  the  whole. 

Having  imbibed  a  prejudice  against  the  use  of  the  Horse  in 
•JCticulture,  Lord  Somcrville  contemplates  him  as  the  anknal 
of  scarcity,  nnd  tells  us  th:?t  the  practice  of  importing;  corn, 
and  the  use  of  the  heavy  ctm -horse  were  adopted  together. 
On  the  other  side,  Mr.  Stone  is  ihc  advocate  for  the  horse 
against  oxen  and  he  attributes  the  scarcity,  or  the  necessity 
for  impurtatioa  iroai  the  pciiui  lucntloucU  by  his  Lordship^  to 
unfavourable  seasons.  , 

Under  the  bead  of  Sheep  and  Wont^  Mr.  Stone  opposes  Lord 
S**s  argument  in  favour  of  the  Spanish  breed ;  and  be  contends 
that  it  would  hot  be  for  the  interest  of  the  sheep-master  to  rely 
on  an  improvement  o£  sw  of  the  properties  or  qualities  of  an 
animal,  which  property,  however  improved,  can  only  be  a 
itewdary  consideration.  In  short,  he  thinks  that  we  had  better 
buy  than  attempt  to  grow  Spanish  u  co!.— The  pro  and  the  ctn» 
on  this  subject,  will  be  found  in  ihtrsc  two  books. 

Strictures  on  the  Resolutions  respecting  the  inclosure  and 
improvement  of  waste  lands,  coniniunicnted  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  tiie  ifpth  of  May,  1800, 
conclude  this  volume)  and,  coming  from  a  prufcssional  and 
experienced  man,  they  may  be  thought  to  merit  consideration. 
That  Mr.  Stone  has  been  in  the  habit  of  reflecting  and  discri* 
minating^  the  whole  of  this  work  will  bear  testimony:  bnt  hi* 
good  sense  would  have  been  more  acceptable  to  the  public^ 
n  It  had  been  less  alloyed  by  personal  sarcasms  and  acrimo- 
nious expressions,  ^oy 


AxT.  VL    Tj^  Works  of  Roiert  Sums,  with  an  Account  of  his 

Life,  ftc.  &c. 

■ 

\^Artich  coRcludcd from  ^.286.] 

HaVihO  already  accompanied  Burns  to  the  time  of  hb  de« 
pai(ture  from  his  country  retirement,  we  shall  now  attend 

"Wxm  in  Kdinhurgh ;  where  his  jr^nius  and  talents  introduced 
him  to  trie  notice  of  persons  cf  rank  and  learning.  It  is  no 
•wonder  that  in  this  situation  he  found  himself  particularly 
happy ;  since  even  those  men,  in  whose  minds  the  social 
feelings  had  Jess  inrjucnce  than  in  that  oi  tiic  Ayrshire  poet, 
must  Bad  great  enjoyment  from  being  admitted  into  suph 
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scn:i(ty:  hattd  inexpcrt't  l:}qmmur :  few  cities  can  boast  of  a 
greater  assemblage  of  lit  r.iry  and  ingenious  men,  and  in  none 
is  a  more  agrcc.ibic  intercourse  maintained.  Burns's  intro- 
duction was  produced  by  his  merited  celebrity;  and  his  powers 
of  conversation  secured  that  applause  which  his  writings  had 
previously  excited.  He  i$  thus  described  by  Professor  Dugald 
Stewart,  who  knew  lum  well,  in  a  ktter  addressed  to  Dr. 
Currie: 

I  do  not  recollect  whether  it  appcart  or  not  from  aay  of  yoii^ 
letters  to  me  that  you  had  ever  seen  Bums.  If  you  havts  it  is  super* 

fluous  fur  rac  to  add,  that  the  idea  which  his  conversation  conveyed 
of  the  powers  of  his  tnind,  exceeded,  if  po  sible,  tliat  \vhich  is  sug- 
gested by  his  wriiings.   Among  the  poets  whom  I  have  hrsppcncil  to. 
kituw,  I  have  bicn  biruck,  in  more  than  one  instance,  widx  tiie  un- 
accountable disparity  between  their  genend  talents,  and  the  occasional 
Inspirations  of  their  more  favoured  moments.  But  all  the  faculties  of 
Bums*  mind  were,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  equally  vigorous;  and 
his  predilection  for  poetry,  was  rather  the  result  of  his  own  enthusi- 
astic and  impasbior.ed  temper,  than  of  a  genius  exclusively  adaj>ted 
to  that  species  of  composition,  l^rom  his  conveisatlon  I  should  have^ 
pronounced  him  to  be  fitted  to  excel  in  whatever  walk  of  ambition  he* 
oad  chosen  to  exert  his  abilities. 

*'  Among  the  .-ii^ii-ct*;  on  which  he  wa^  nrrnstomed  to  dwell,  the 
characters  of  the  individuals  with  whom  he  happened  to  laeet,  was 
plainly  a  favourite  one.  The  remarks  he  made  on  them  were  always 
shrewd  and  pointed,  though  frecjuently  inclining  too  much  to  sar- 
casm* His  praise  of  those  he  loved  was  sometimes  indiscriminate 
and  extravagant;  but  this,  I  suspect,  proceeded  rather  from  the 
caprice  and  humour  of  the  moment,  l!jan  from  the  effects  of  attach- 
ment in  hliiiding'  his  )uJ;^;nient.  His  wit  was  ready,  and  aKvDys  im- 
pressed ^^ith  the  marki>  Oi  a  vigorous  understanding;  liut,  to  m^ 
taste,  not  often. pleasing  nor  happy.  His  attempts  at  ep^Vram  in  his 
printed  works,  are  the  only  performances  perhaps,  that  ne  Ins  pro- 
duced,  totally  unworthy  of  his  g^ius."  ^ 

In  the  sttimnerof  17SS,  Burn«,  being  m  possession  of  five 
h|indred  pounds  obtained  from  the  sale  of  his  poems,  hired  the 
farm  of  Ellisland,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ntth,  six 
fwiles  above  Dumfries.  He  had  been  previously  recommended 
to  the  P»oard  of  Excise,  and  his  n  inie  had  been  put  on  the  I  st 
ot  candidates  for  the  humble  olhcc  of  a  ganger  or  exciseman  : 
wliich  appointment  he  aftvrward  obtained, — unfortunately  for 
Jlis  health  and  hi*^  mcr.ils,  since  the  situation  frequently  ex- 
posed him  to  that  species  of  temptation  which  he  was  the  le  ist 
qqalified  to  resist,  and  confirmed  bim  in  a  pernicious  habit 
which  efi^cted  his  destruction. 

*  The  situation  in  which  Bums  now  found  himself  was  calculated 
|o  awaken  reflection.  The  different  steps  he  had  of  late  taken*  v^'C^e 
In  their  oatiirc  highly  important,  and  might  be  laid  to  llave,  in  some  ' 
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measure,  fixed  his  destiny.  He  had  become  a  hiisband  and  a  fathers 
he  had  en^gi:d  in  the  management  of  a  considerable  farm,  a  difficult 
and  bbonous  ondcrtaking ;  in  his  success  the  hiq;»piiiess  of  bis  faauljf 
was  involred ;  it  was  time  thercfiqK  to  abandon  the  gaiety  and  disb- 

pation  of  wlv'cl?  lie  had  been  too  innch  ctinmoured :  to  ponder 
seriously  on  the  past,  and  to  forrp  virtuous  rcsohitioti-?  re^pectinrr  the 
fiUi:re.^  That  such  was  actually  the  iti»tc  of  his*  mind,  ihc  loUowing 
extract  from  his  coaaxnon-pbcc  bock  may  bear  witness. 

'  **  Tbu  h  now  the  third  day  tiiat  I  have  been  in  this  country. 
*  liOfd,  what  ts  flMaP  What  m  bmt}iog  littk  bundk  of  paesioDt, 
appetites,  ideas,  and  &dck&!  And  what  a  caprkioas  kind  of  cxit> 
tence  be  has  here!  •  *  •  There  is  indeed  an  elsewhcrr>  whoe^  ii 
Thomspn  says*  wiMc  sab  wrviwt, 

•*  Tell  us,  ye  dead  ; 
'       W3I  none  of  you  In  pity  di^close  thr  secret, 
What  'tis  jou  are  and  we  must  jhortly  be  ? 

II"'      A  little  time 
Win  tnakc  as  wise  as  yoa  aie,  and  as  dose." 

•I.*!  tm  snch  a  coward  in  life,  so  tired  of  the  sernee,  that  I  would 

pht^ost  at  any  time  with  Milton's  Adanny  *  gladly  Uj  vae  m  my 
jnother's  lap,  and  be  at  peace.* 

**  But  a  wife  and  chiklicn,  bind  me  to  struggle  with  the  stream, 
till  some  sudden  squall  &lidli  uvci&ct  the  silly  vessel,  or  in  the  listless 
return  of  years,  its  own  craziness  reduce  it  to  a  uicck.  FareweU 
now,  to  those  giddy  foUks,  those  varnished  vices,  which»  thott|^ 
half-sanctitied  by  the  bewitching  levity  of  wit  pnd  humoVT*  are  at 
Lest  bv:t  tlnlftlvbs  It!!ing  with  the  precious  currtrrt  of  existence;  nay, 
often  poisoii.i.g  the  w  liolt  ,  that  like  tlit  plains  of  Jericho,  ff"-v</Jtn-U 
ttavght  and  the ^rouGtli  barren^  and  nothing  short  yf  a  supcnialuraily 
gifted  Elisha  can  ever  after  heal  the  evfls. 

«*  Wedlock,  the  drcnmstance  that  buckles  me  hardett  to  care*  if 
^rtoeand  religion  were  to  be  any  thing  with  aie  hut  namea,  wa# 
vhat  ill  a  few  srafons  I  must  have  resolved  on ;  in  my  present  «;jtu:i- 
tion  it  was  absolutely  nece*;sary.  Hunitiuitv,  gcuerosiiv,  !K)ncst  pr:de 
of  character,  justice  to  my  own  happiaeasi  iur  alter  hrc,  su  lar  aj>  it 
conid  depend  (wliich  it  surely  will  a  great  deal)  on  internal  peicei 
all  these  joined  their  n*anncst  suffrages,  their  most  powerful  solicita* 
tiuns,  with  a  rooted  attachment,  to  urge  the  step  I  have  taken. 
Nor  have  I  any  reason  on  her  pnrt  to  repent  it. — 1  can  fancy  how, 
but  have  never  seta  where,  1  could  have  n^ade  a  better  c  hoice.  Come 
then,  l^t  me  act  up  to  my  fayouiit^  motto,  that  gluiiuus  ^a^^e  iu 
Young— 

**  On  reason  build,  resolve. 
That  column  of  tcue  majesty  in  nan  I" 

'  It  IS  greatly  to  be  regretted  thart  it  proved  to  be  so  much 
twitt  for  the  poet  to  form  good  resolutions  than  to  fulfil  them. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1791,  Burns  resigned  his  farm  to  his 
Uu^X^       liiiUer,  after  hviixxf^  occupied  It  for  moie  than 
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years  I  aod  having  disposed  of  his  crop  aad  stock  «i 
Ellislaiid  by  public  MdioDy  he  removed  to  %  smaU  house  which, 
ht  had  takni  at  Dumftiea*  Here  he  was  most  exposed  to  the  sift 
tobk^M  easily  heset  Mmf  and  his  irrrgalari ties  grew  into  habits* 

*  Afnon^  the  inhabitants  of  Dumfries,'  Dr.  Currie  observes, 

*  there  were  never  wanting  persons  to  rhnrc  his  social  plca- 
5i!rrs  to  lod  or  accompany  him  to  the  tavern ;  to  partake  in 
the  wildest  sallies  of  his  wit,  to  witness  the  strength  and  de^ 
gradation  of  his  genius/ — On  this  unpltasing  subject  we  wlit 
no  longer  detain  our  readers,  but  hasten  to  inform  them  tl»ac» 
on  the  2 1  St  of  July,  ^75^9  *  t^c  sufferings  of  this  great  but 
iU-fattd  genius  weie  terminated,  and  a  life  waa  doacd  i» 
vhich  nrtue  and  passion  had  been  at  perpetoa]  .vattanoe/ 

Boms  had  beton^sd  t(^the  cp¥ps  of  Gentlemen  Vohmfeca 
of  DktmfirieSi  and  they  determined  to  bury  htm  with  mtlitaryf 
hoiiciirs ;  in  which  lavdaSle  purpose  they  were  assisted  by  the 
Fencible  Infantry  of  Angus-shurej  and  the  regiment  of  Cavahf 
of  the  Cinque  Ports  at  that  time  quartered  at  Dumfries. — *  The 
spectack  was  In  a  high  degree  grand  and  jvolemn,  and  accorded 
with  the  general  F.cntiments  ot  sympathy  and  sorrow  which  the 
occasion  had  caUcd  forth.' — Ou  the  day  on  wl»ich  the  rcn^aiitt 
of  Burns  were  consigned  to  his  p.irf^iit  earth,  his  [luscliumous 
son  was  born  :  but  lie  was  nut  destined  to  a  lung  iiie,  and  now 
inhabits  the  same  grate  with  his  parent. 

The  person  of  this  extraordinary  but  iil*iated  man  Is  thnr 
(described*  and  his  genius  is  thus  delineated^  by  the  mascerljf 
,  hahd  of  his  biographer : 

*  Borvt,  ac  has  ahcady  been  maatlbaed,  was  aeatly  fite'leet  tor 
iachet  in  height,  and  of  a  form  that  indicated  agiHty  aa  well  as* 
strength.  Hi*  w«^*rai8cd  forehead  ahadcd  with  black  airlitig  haiiv 
indicated  extensive  capacity.  His  eyes  were  large,  dark,  tuU  of 
ardour  and  intelligence.  His  face  was  well  formed ;  and  counter- 
nance  uncommonly  interesting  andcxprentve.  Hia  mode  of  dressiir^i 
which  waa  olten  slovenly,  and  a  ocMm  fidneaa.  a&d  bend  in  hi|; 
afaoulders,  chaiactetiadc  of  his  origtaa!  profession,  daigiiSted  in  some 
degree  the  natural  symmrtry  and  ele^nce  of  liis  form.  Tlic  c^lerna^ 
appearance  of  Bums  was  most  strikinji^ly  indicative  of  the  character 
iof  his  mind.  On  a  first  view,  his  physiognomy  had  a  certain  air  oi 
coancaess,  miugkd  however  with  an  exprvssion  (tf  deep  penctrattoa^ 
and  of  .G^ia  thooghticdncaa.  approacluiig  to  melaacholy.  There  ap. 
peared  i»  hiafirtt  manner  and  addreu  perfect  case  aad  self-po^ci iiaii». 
bnt  a  stem  and  almost  supercilious  cievatton,  not  indeed  incom- 
patible with  openness  and  anubility,  which  however  bci-pakc  a  mini 
,cunsciou!i  of  6up«rtur  taicncs.  Straugcra  that  supposed  ihemseivcft 
approaching  an  Ayrshire  peat^ant,  who  ooald  aajse  rhymcs>  and  to^ 
whom  their  notice  waa  an  honour,  found  themselves  speedily  ovtr* 
awed  by  the  presence  of  a  msa  who  bore  himself  with  diimitv,  aiHb 
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nt\V.l^g  in»rui*on.  Bnt  tKnu:rh  jealoti?;  of  the  respect  dae  to  himi-.lf, 
SurBi  never  cnforctd  ii  where  he  &aw  it  was  mllirtgly  paidj  and 
though  inaoccMible  to  the  appitnchet  of  pridet  he  was  open  to  everf 
advanee  of  ktndness  and  of  benerolenee.  His  dark  and  Inughtr  ■ 
countenance  easily  relaxed  into  a  look  of  good  M-ill,  of  pity,  ur  of- 
tendtrrncss  ;  and  as  the  various  emotiDns  fucceedcd  each  other  in  his 
mind,  aa^^umed  with  equal  case  the  cxpre^&ion  of  the  broaden  hu» 
niour,  ot  liic  most  extravagant  mirth,  of  the  deepest  melancholy,  or 
of  the  most  suhlime  emotion.  The  tones  of  hit  voice  happily  corres- 
ponded with  the  expresttOQ  of  his  features*  and  with  the  feelings  of 
Ins  mind.  When  to  these  endowments  are  added,  a  rapid  and  distinct 
rfpprrhen«inn,  a  most  posvnTul  un«ier>^tandi»irf,  and  a  liappy  command 
of  language — of  stren^^h  as  well  as  briiiiancy  of  expression — we  shall 
be  able  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  attnctions  of  his  coavem- 
tiQO— for  the  sorcery  which  in  his  social  parties  he  seeoied  to  exert 
OB  all  around  htm*  In  the  company  of  women  this  sorcery  was  more 
especially  appaient.  Their  presence  charmc<l  the  fiend  of  melancholy 
in  his  bo:>om,  and  awoke  his  happie-t  feeli:i;^=; ;  it  excited  the  povvers 
of  liifi  fancy  as  well  as  the  tenderness  of  hi.>  heart  j  and  b^  restraining 
the  Tchemeocc  and  the  exoberancc  of  his  language,  at  timet  gave  to 
hb  manners,  the  impression  of  taste,  and  even  of  elegance,  vmich 
the  company  of  men  they  seldom  possessed.  This  influence  was 
doubtless  reciprocaL  A  Scottish  lady,  accustomed  to  the  best 
society,  declarcti  with  characteristic  naivete^  that  no  man's  conversa- 
tion ever  carried  htr  to  compkuiy^  ojjf  her  Jeet  as  that  of  ]5urii8  {  and  an 
JEliiglish  lady,  famiUarly  accjuainted  with  scrcnl  of  the  most  distin* 
guished  characters  of  the  present  times,  assured  the  editor,  that  in 
the  happiest  of  his  »ociaI  hours,  there  wa?  a  charm  about  Barns 
wl.icb  she  liad  never  seen  equalled.  'Itiis  charm  arose  not  more  from 
the  power  than  the  vei&atiiity  of  his  genius.  No  languor  could  be 
felt  in  the  society  of  a  man  who  oa^d  at  pleasure  from  grave  to  gay^ 
fffom  the  hidicroas  to  the  pathcpc,  from  the  simple  to  tne  iohliaiic  i 
who  wielded  aU  his  faculties  with  equal  strength  and  ease,  and  never 
failed  to  imprest  jthc  olkgong  of  his  iaaej  with  the  stamp  of  his 

Utidcrstandin?*'. 

<  This  indeed  is  to  represent  Burns  ia  his  happiest  phasis.  In 
large  and  mixed  parties,  be  was  often  silent  and  dark,  sometimca 
fierce  and  ove^yearing ;  he  was  jealous  of  the  pnmd  man's  icom, 
jeakMis  to  an  extreme  of  the  insolence  of  wealth,  and  prone  to  avenge,  • 
even  on  Its  innocent  possessor,  the  partiality  of  fortimc.  By  nature 
hind,  brave,  sincere,  and  In  a  singular  degree  cnmpassioi;ate,  lie  was 
on  the  other  band  proud,  urasciblc,  and  vindictive,  Hii  virtues  and 
his  faih'oes  had  their  orwin  in  the- extraordinary  sensibiUty  of  his 
mind,  and  equally  paitoolc  of  the  chills  and  glows  of  aentincot* 
His  friendships  were  liable  to  interj  uptlon  from  jealousy  or  disgust, 
ami  his  rnntifes  dit  d  nway  under  the  in3uence  of  pity  or  Rclf-accusa- 
taon.  His  understanding  was  equal  to  the  other  powers  of  his  mind,  • 
and  his  deliberate  opinions  were  singularly  candid  and  just ;  but  like 
Other  men  of  great  and  irregular  genius,  the  opinions  which  he  defi* 
wred  in  conversation  were  often  the  ofi^mug  of  temporary  fee!^1^:s 
ml  widdf  4>ABsci|t  ffom  the  calm  dfciiioas  of  his  judgncat*    i  h 

was 
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trat  not  merely  true  respecting  the  characters  of  others,'  hat  In  regard 
to  some  of  the  most  important  points  of  human  speculation. 

*  On  no  subject  did  he  give  a  more  striking  proof  of  the  strenj^tk 

'  of  his  |Jnder^,tanding,  ihajj  in  the  correct  estimate  he  formed  of  him- 
self.   H'.'  knc'v  his  own  faihngs ;  he  predicted  their  consequence  5 
the  ineiuiicholy  foreboding  was  sever  long  absent  from  bis  mind  ;  yet 
his  passions  carried  him  down  the  stream  of  erroTt  and  swept  him  oter^ 
the  precipice  he  saw  directly  ra  his  course.   The  fital  defect  in  his*  • 
character  hy  in  the  comparative  weakness  of  his  volition,  that 
snpcrior  faculty  of  the  miiul,  which  governing  the  conduct  according 
to  the  dictates  of  the  understanding,  alone  entitles  it  to  be  deno-  * 
minated  rational;  which  is  the  parent  of  fertttade,  patience  and  self* 
denial;  which  hy  regulating  and  comhining  human  eiertioos»'may  be 
said  to  have  effected  sdl  that  is  great  in  the  works  of  man,  In  liten^ 
turc,  in  science,  or  on  the  face  of  nature.  The  occupations  of  a  poet 
are  not.  calculated  to  strengthen  the  governing  powers  of  the  mind, 
or  to  weaken  that  sen^ibihty  winch  rci^uires  perpetual  controul,  since 
it  gives  birth  to  the  vehemence  of  passion  as  well  as  to  the  higher 
powers  of  imagination.    Unfortunately  the  favourite  occupations  of 
genius  are  calculated  to  increase  all  its  peculiarities;  ta nourish  that 
lofty  pride  which  disdains  the  littleness  of  prudence,  and  the  restrlc-  « 
tions  of  order;  and  by  ttidnlj^ericr,  to  increase  that  sensibility,  which 
in  liic  present  form  of  our  cxisicucc  is  scarcely  coaipatibic  with  peace 
or  happiness,  even  when  accompanied  with  the  choicest  gius  of 
fortune!'  ^ 

Tkls'blogrnphical  memotry  which  we  hue  read  with  uamized 
satisfaction  as  far  as  the  writer  of  it  was  concerned^  is  con- 
cluded with  some  admirable  observattons  on  the  peculiar  dangers 
to  which  poets  and  persons  of  extreme  sensibility  are  exposed  ; 
and  on  the  most  probable  means  by  which  their  pernicious  In* 
fluence  may  be  avoided.  In  these  remarks,  Dr.  Currte  proves 
hims:f!f  to  be  not  only  a  writer  of  refined  taste»  but  a  man  of 
observation,  virtue,  and  benevolence. 

We  trust  that  wc  shall  be  more  than  excused  for  the  Icn^^th 
of  our  extracts,  when  our  re  ulcrs  icci  llect  the  pcnius  and  tijc 
nrjisfortunes  ui  burns;  with  tlic  ;*ciilition,iI  claim  of  the  present 
worlv  to  public  attention,  from  the  good  taste,  the  vancii  in- 
formation, and  the  judicious  remarlu  displayed  by  the  editor, 
.  and  above  all  from  the  charitable  motive  in  which  the  publica* 
tion  originated.  By  subscriptions  received  in  Dumfries  and  ir» 
neighbourhood,  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  and  in  some  parts 
of  England,  (particularly  London  and  Liverpool,}  the  sum  of 
seven  hundred  pounds  was  raised  |  by  which  means,  the  widow 
and  four  surviving  children  were  rescued  from  immediate  di8« 
tress,  and  the  most  melancholy  of  the  forebodings  of  Burns  was 
happily  disappointed.  '  It  is  true,  (observes  Dr.  Currie,)  this 
sum,  though  equal  to  their  present  support,  is  insufficient  to 
fccure  them  ftoin  fumre  penury.    Their  hop^  in  regard  to 
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lirtoritT  depeodf  on  dM  fafufhto  impciM  of  dim  voImw 
lioiii  tM  pttblic  at  lityif  ift  dbc  pfomounK  of  wittdi  dis  caodov 
wt  faomanity  of  the  reader  mtj  tiidvee  luoh  to  k&d  hia  atiiit* 
«Mt.*-*>8och  a  httpc  m  tidt  ooaotry  can  acfcr  be  dit^ 

Eeridrs  the  m  rrrials  vrhich  we  have  alr-r^d'?  ncticfH  in  tl>'5 
volume,  vchave  rend  w i t h^o mj^fea^ u m c m o i : >  of  ,  cr  by 
a  Ia({y,  (Mrs,  Du::iup  of  DunTop.)  critscisnis  by  Dr.  Curnc  on 
the  writ i::^'s  ct  Lliirns,  incluciiii;;  oLi.,;  rv:i:ions  on  Poetry  in  the 
Scottibu  i>uicct »  remarks  on  Scottiait  Literature;  and  some 
pathetic  tributary  terset  on  the  death  of  Burns^  by  Mr.  Roscoe. 
'  Wc  hate  dvdc  to  Jong  ob  dw  coBtema  of  the  firat  tobme, 
diat  we  miiit»  bowerer  reliMtiiidf «  dtsmtia  the  temauidcr  vidi 
a  diorter  iiacke.  The  second  voiome  is  ocoifned  hf  tbePoeifi 
general  correspondence  ;  in  which  are  discoterable  so  maii^ 
inarks  of  good  sense,  and  so  many  Instancea-of  felicity  of  ex« 
pression,  that  wc  are  inclined  to  c(5ncur  in  opinioa  lyith  the 
late  Dr.  Rclicrfson,  w  ho  retnarked  that  Burns's  prose  produc* 
tions  \^cre  nearly  equjl  in  merit  to  his  poetical  effusions.  In 
epiitolary  composition,  he  ccrtainlv  excelled  i  vhsch  may  in 
some  measure  be  .nttributcd  to  a  circumstance  thus  related  bj 
his  brother  Gilbert : 

•*  Luckiiy  in  place  of  the  compete  Lrtter- Il'riter  he  j^ot  mistake 
a  small  collection  of  letters  by  the  most  eminent  writers,  with  a  lew 
flcasUe  dfrections  for  attaiatog  ao  easy  cptitelary  idie.  Una  boak 
was  to  Robert  of  the  greatest  consequence.    It  mspffed  him  with  a 

stror-;  c^csire  to  excti  in  letter-writ ii^g,  while  it  furnished  him  with 
jnodeU  by  sotoe  of  the  first  writers  in  our  language,*' 

To  enable  our  readers  to  jodge^if  the  degree  of  advantage 
arUcb  be  derived  from  the  pc«<;e$ston  and  stttdy  of  this  coUeo» 

|ioo,  wc  shall  present  them  with  a  few  specimens  of  his  letters. 
The  Arst  which  we  shall  select  is  one  of  four  addressed  to  a 
/emale  friend  who  afterward  rejected  hij  suit: 

*  I  rrnTr  believe,  my  ilftrr  E.,  that  the  pure  '»rni!m?  frrlinpfs  of 
love,  are  a*  rate  in  the  world  as  the  pure  genuine  principle*  of  virtue 
and  pitty.  This  I  hope  will  account  for  the  uncommon  style  of  aU 
njBj  Ktten.to  ydtt.  Bj  «nooaimoo»  I  meaOf  their  being  written  ia 
^ttch  s  serious  nfuinQer»  which  to  tcfl  you  the  truth,  ha;:  made  vu^ 
^ften  afraid  lest  you  should  take  me  for  some  zealous  bij^ot,  who 
poTivcrse<i  with  his  mistress  as  he  wovild  converse  witli  his  minister.  I 
lion't  know  how  it  is,  my  dear]  for  though,  except  yourcompaiiy,  there 

nothing  on  earth  gives  me  so  much  pleasure  as  writing  to  you,  yet 
It  never  gives  me  those  g'tddy  raptures  so  much  talked  of  among 
^vers.  lhave  often  thcuj^fat  that  if  a  well  grounded  affection  be  not 
t^Uy  a  part  of  virtue,  'tis  something  extremelv  akin  to  it.  When- 
ever the  thoucUt  of  my  E.  warms  my  hcurt,  every  feeling  of  hu- 
snamtyi  every  piiucipk  of  generosity^  kindles  in  my  breast.  It  cx- 
.     *  •  {  tin^uishft 
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tioguishes  every  titrty  sparh  of  malice  and  env)%  which  are  but  tod 
apt  to  infest  me»  I  grasp  every  ercBture  !n  the  arms  of  unfversal  be* 
fiCfoiencc^  «nd  eqnany  jfmrttcipate  in  the  pleaNiim  of  the  happy,  ttA 
«yai|patl)ize  with  the  miseries  of  the  unfoft«ntte.  I  asture  yottt  my 
dear,  I  often  look  up  to  the  divine  disposer  of  events,  with  nn  fye  df 
gratitude  for  the  blessiug  which  I  boin;  he  intends  to  bestow  un  me, 
IQ  bestowing  you.  I  sincerely  wish  that  he  may  bless  my  ci^deavoura 
t»  ankc  your  Kft  at  cowfertable  and  happy  as  possible,  b«t1s  io  twcet- 
cotnj^  the  rougher  putt  of  my  aitnral  temper,  and  betterittp^  the 
mkiadty  ctrciimaascce  of  my  foitiiiie.  This,  my  dear,  is  a  passion . 
at  least  io  my  view,  worthy  of  a  mnn,  and  I  v.  ''\\  ndd,  worthy  of  a 
Christian.  The  sordid  eanh-wurin  rt^ay  profess  iove  to  a  woman's 
personi  whilst  iu  icaliiy  his  a&clion  is  cetitercd  in  her  pocket ;  and 
ibe  difiih  drudge  may  go  a  wooing  aa  he  goet  to  the  BorBe-market« 
to  cfavK  one  who  is  stout  and  firm,  and  as  we  may  say  of  an  old 
horse,  one  who  will  be  a  good  drudge  and  draw  kindly.  I  disdaki 
their  dirty,  puny  ideas.  I  zuivid  be  heartily  out  of  humonr  with  my- 
self, if  I  thought  I  were  capable  of  having  so  poor  a  notion  of  the 
Hex,  which  were  designed  to  crown  the  {Measures  uf  society.  Poof 
de^ !  I  don't  envy  them  Umut  happtncat-  ^o  have  auefa  notkmak 
For  ny  pai 1 1  jutipow  ^ite  other  pKatorea  with  my  dear  partner/ 

V 

The  warmth  of  his  heart  is  strongly  marked  m  the  folbw* 
ing  letter  to  Mrs.  Duolop,  a  lady  descended  from  the  r4inily 
Wallad!,  who  koaoumi  kim  wstii  akug  and  uuimate  kuxnAt* 
ahipi 

*  Madam,  *  Edinburgh,  March  aad,  ;  787. 

*  1  read  your  letter  with  watery  eyes.  A  little,  very  little  whSe 
ago,  /  had  scarce  a  friend  but  tfjf  stublorn  pride  of  my  own  batom  ;  now 
I  am  distinguished,  patronised,  befriended  by  you.  Your  friendly 
advices^  I  wfll  not  nve  them  tlie  cold  name  ot  criticiMis,  I  receive 
with  reference.  I  have  made  K>me  Miall  alterations  io  what  I  heinc 
had  printed.  I  have  the  advice  of  some  very  iudiciotts  Ineods  anopg 
the  literati  here,  but  with  them  I  sometimes  nnd  it  necessary  to  claim 
the  pi-ivHeze  of  thinkin^^  fur  myself,  The  noble  Earl  of  GU-rvcairn^ 
to  whom  I  owe  more  iban  19  any  man,  does  me  the  honor  of  ^iviu|[ 
me  his  strictnrts :  his  hiati^  with  respect  to  impropriety  or  wdebp ' 
cacyt  I  (bUow  impUcttly. 

'  Tou  kindly  inteixst  yourself  in  my  faUire  views  and  prospectsi 
there  2  can  give  you  no  light.    It  is  all 

^  Dark  as  was  Chaos  ere  the  infant  sun 

Was  rolPd  together,  or  liad  try^d  bit  beams 
Athwart  the  gloom  piotovnd.'* 

•  The  appellation  of  a  Scottish  bard,  is  by  far  my  highest  pride  ? 
to  continue  to  deserve  it  is  my  most  exalted  ambition.  Scottish 
sceaes  and  Scottirii  itory  are  uic  themes  I  eould  wiih  to  sin^.  X 
liave  no  dearer  aim  than  to  have  it  in  my  power,  uaphned  with  the 

roun'nc  of  buslners,  for  which  heaven  knows  I  am  unfit  enough,  to 

auilK  leisurely  pilgrimages  through  Cakdoniai  to  «iioa  the  fidda 
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of  her  batdcfl^  to  wander  on  the  romantic  banks  of  Ler  rivers;  and 
to  mnac  by  the  stately  towers  or  irenenfcle  ruins,  once  the  hooored 
ibodes  of  her  hcioes. 

*  But  these  are  alt  Utopian  thoughts :  1  have  dallied  lonp  enough 
with  life  ;  *tis  time  to  be  in  earnest.  I  have  a  fond,  an  agrd  mother 
to  care  for ;  and  some  other  bosum  tics  perhaps  equally  tender. 
Where  the  indi^diial  only  sixers  by  the  consequences  of  his  own 
thoughtlessness,  indolence,  or  folly,  he  may  be  excmable  $  nay  diio- 
ing  abilities,  and  some  of  the  nobler  virtues  may  half  sanctify  a  heed* 
less  character;  bnt  v/htre  Oo:l  and  nature  have  entrusted  the  welfare 
of  others  to  his  •  are  ;  \\  here  the  trust  is  sacred,  and  the  ties  are  dear, 
that  mau  must  be  iur  gone  in  seUishness,  or  strangely  lost  to  refico 
tion,  whom  these  connexions  will  not  route  to  exerttoo. 

*  I  guess  that  I  shall  clear  between  two  and  Utree  hundred  povoda 
by  my  authorship ;  with  that  sum  I  intend,  so  far  as  I  may  be  said 
to  have  any  intention,  to  return  to  my  old  acquaintance,  the  plough, 

and,  if  I  can  meet  wiih  a  Ica^e  by  which  I  can  live,  to  commtrice  • 
iarmcr.  1  do  not  intend  to  give  up  poetry  ;  being  bred  to  labor  ac- 
cares  me  independence,  and  the  muses  are  my  chief,  sometimes  have 
been  my  only,  enjoyment.  If  my  practice  second  my  resolution,  I 
shall  have  principally  at  heart  the  serious  business  of  life  ;  but  while 
following  my  plough,  or  building  up  my  shocks,  I  shall  cast  a  lelj^m  c  ' 
glance  to  that  dear,  thai  only  feature  of  my  character,  which  gave 
me  the  notice  of  ray  country,  and  the  patronage  of  a  Wallace. 

*  Thus,  honored  madam,  I  have  given  you  the  bard;  his  aitnationa 
«iid  hit  views,  native  as  they  an  in  bis  own  boiom/ 


His  taste  and  bis  powers  of  criticism  appear  in  no  unfaT0^tw 
able  point  of  yiew  in  the  following  extract  from  another  letter 
toMn.Dttn1op.  * 

«  Madam,  *  MauchUne,  4th  May,  1788. 

•  Dryden's  Virgil  has  delighted  me.    I  do  not  know  whether  the 
cnttcs  will  agree  with  me,  but  the  Geor^et  are  to  me  by  far  the  best 
of  Virgil.     It  is  indeed  a  species  of  writing  entirely  new  to  me  % 
and  has  filled  my  head  with  a  thousand  fancies  of  emulation :  but  alas! 
when  I  read  the  Ge^rpcsy  and  then  survey  my  own  powers,  'tis  like 
the  idea  of  a  Shttland  ponev,  drann  up  by  the  side  of  a  ihoron^^h-bred 
hunter,  to  start  for  the  plaic.    I  own  i  am  disapj'oiiitcd  in  the  jEnad, 
Taohleis  correctness  may  please,  and  does  highly  please  the  lettered 
critic;  but  to  that  aweful  character  I  have  not  the  most  diitant  pre* 
tensions.    I  do  not  know  whether  I  do  not  hazard  my  pretensions  to 
be  a  critic  of  any  kind,  when  I  say  that  I  think  Virpnl  in  many  in- 
sta.Qces,  a  serviie  copier  of  Homer.    If  I  had  the  Odyuey  by  me,  I 
x:ouId  parallel  many  passages  where  Virgil  has  evidently  copied,  but 
'  by  no  means  improved.  Homer*   Nor  can  I  think  there  is  any  thiw 
of  this  owing  to  the  translators ;  for,  from  every. thing  I  have  seen  ^ 
Drydcn,  I  think  him  in  g;eniu5,  and  fluency  rf  lang-tja^,  Popr's 
master.    I  have  not  perused  Tn';<;o  enough  to  form  an  opinion  :  ia 
lomc  future  letter,  you  shall  have  my  ideas  of  htm  ;  though  I  am 
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•onieiouc  my  critidiiiis  iniift  be  ^ery  inaecmtte,  and  imperfect,  as 
there  I  have  ever  felt  and  lamented  aay  want  of  leammg  moaU' 

From  the  following  billet*  it  will  appear  tfiat  Boms  could 
return  a  compltment  with  as  much  grace,  perhaps,  as  if  he  had 
been  bred  under  the  polished  Earl  of  Chestet field : 

•  To  had^  W.  M.  Constable,  acl:nc-vh{!png  a  Present  of  a  'oaluslU 
Sniff^ioXf  vith  ajm  Pidvi  of  Maty  ^cen  of  S€olt  on  tAi  6d* 

*  My  Lady»  ^ 

*  Nothing  less  than  the  unlaeky  accident  of  having  lately  broken 
my  nght  ann,  cottld  have  prevented  me  the  moment  1  received  your 
ladyship's  elegant  present  by  Mrs.  Miller,  from  returning  you  my 
warmest  and  most  gratclul  acknowledgments.  I  asinre  your  lady- 
ship, I  shall  set  it  apart  :  the  symbols  of  rcligiuu  !»haU  oi>ly  be  more 
sacred.  In  the  moment  pf  poetic  composition,  the  box  shaU  be  ny 
inspiring  genius.  When  I  would  breathe  the  comprehensive  wish  of 
bc'ncvoltnce  for  the  happiness  of  others,  I  shall  recollect  your  lady- 
ship ;  when  I  would  Interest  my  fnncv'  in  tlif  distresses  iociden^tO 
humanity,  1  shall  remember  the  unfoitunate  Mary.' 

We  shall  terrtMnatc  our  extracts  with  the  Poet's  own  account 
of  his  religious  sentiments:. 

<  1  o  Mrs.  Dunlopi 

*  DearBifadam»  '  Ellisland,  3tstjune»  1789. 

*  Will  you  take  the  effusions,  the  miserable  effnsiottS  of  low 

spiriH,  just  ns  they  fl  from  their  bitter  spring,  I  know  not  of 
any  particni.ii  cause  tor  this  wort^t  of  all  my  h)cs  bycscttinjr  in< ,  but 
ior  some  time  my  soul  has  been  beclouded  with  a  ihickcuiug  atmo* 
Sphere  of  evil  imaginations  and  gloomy  presages. 

Jliloncluy  e^jenlng* 

*  I  have  just  heard  give  a  sermon. 
He  is  a  man  firanous  for  his  beoevo1cnce>  and  I  revere  him ;  but 
IVom  such  ideas  of  my  Greater,  good  Lotd  deliver  me  !  Refrgionr 
my  honored  friend,  is  surely  a  simple  business,  as  it  equally  concerns 
the  Ignorant  and  the  learned,  the  poor  and  the  rich.  That  there  is 
an  incomprehensible  (Tr.*nt  Being,  to  whom  i  owe  my  exi  teiicc, 
aiiLi  that  iic  must  be  niinnatcly  acquainted  with  the  opciatiunb  and 
progress  of  the  iotenia]  machinery,  and  consequent  outward  deport- 
.ment  of  this  creature  which  he  has  made }  these  are,  I  think,  self- 
evident  propositions.  That  there  is  a  real  and  eternal  distinction 
between  virtue  and  vice,  and  consequently  thnt  lam  an  accountable 
creature  ;  that  from  the  seeming  nature  of  the  human  mind,  as  well 
as  from  the  cvideat  imperfection,  nay,  positive  injustice,  in  the  ad- 
ninistntion  of  afBiirs,  both  in  the  natural  and  mora)  worlds,  there 
must  be  a  retributive  scene  of  existence  beyond  the  grave ;  must,  I 
think,  be  allowed  by  every  one  who  will  give*  hliuidra  moment's  rc- 
riei.iion.  I  will  j^o  farther.  :ind  affirm,  that  irom  the  subliu.ity,  tx- 
cdlence,       purity  ot  hi^  ducuiue  aad  preccj^i^,  uaparoikkd  by  all 
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dK  agg^Tgaied  wisdom 'Sad ; 

U  apfcnrmmce,  he  hiniiclf  was  thit  <iLiL<iCii  and  moH 
4^cacs^  tbordCore  Joaa  Ckiiit  vaa  fion  God* 


*  WsuicTcr  miugates  the  woc£,  or  increa&es  the  happiomof  c^herit 
'€iM  it  mj  cmenoo  of  ^joodBCMt  aid  wfcuetci  njira  aocSetj  m 
W^,  or  any  ndiridoal  m  it,  this  is  my  aicasiirc  of  iniquity. 
*     <  What  think  you,  Madam,  of  my  med  i    I  tmt  IM  I  fane 
•aid  nothtog  that  will  lessen  me  in  the  eye  of  one,  who«e  good«fipoa 
Jl  ralue  ahnost  next  to  the  approbation  of  my  own  mindl* 

In  Vol.  III.  arc  contained  the  author's  poetical  prodticGons,  - 
•which  were  mentioned  at  considerahlc  length  in  the  M,  ^^^^^ 
vol.  Ixxv,  nnd  the  work  is  concluded  by  a  fourth  volume, 
xotitaiiunp:  the  correspondence  between  Boms  and  Mr.  Thom- 
son, on  tlie  subiect  of  a  select  collection  of  Scottish  airs  for 
the  vuicc,  piiljiislied  by  the  latter.  To  tliCiC  ItUcrrs  arc 
adiied  the  greater  number  of  the  tongt  furnished  by  Bums  for 
Mr.  Johnson's  publication  intitled  **  The  Scoif  Miuka!  Mm^ 
'seum  and  such  others  of  his  poems,  not  before  published, 
*  as  seemed  not  unworthy  of  seeing  tlie  light.' 

After  the  copious  extracts  wbidi  we  have  made,  ahd 
•eatimenCs  which  we  hare  already  expressed,  it  is  unnecessary 
i&C  ttt  now  to  state  that  our  opinion  of  thi«  work  is  highly  fa- 
vourable; but  we  must  add  11  stig-^estion  that,  In  a  future  edf- 
tion,  t!ie  materials  may  be  condensjed  with  adrantage,  and 
some  repetitions  may  be  omitted.  ^ 

 ^  •    . 

Ajit.  VIL   ^  Defence  rfibe  Profenion  of  em  Asltrn   Swk    is*  M 

MMler.  i«oo. 

•TrHE  complaint  which  has  lately  been  urged,  that  the  public 
do  not  m.mifcst  sufficlfnt  personal  respect  for  actors  and 
actresses,  though  their  t.iltius  aic  acknowledged  and  applaud- 
ed, is,  iu  our  opinion,  ill-founded.  Whenever  their  conduct  lo 
private  life  hat  qualified  them  ioj  adnussioB  Into  the  hovset  <if 
penonsof  rank  and  respectability,  they  have  beenco«ted  inftend 
of  excluded,  and  invited  as  rantiet  in  the  most  select  parties. 
Many  persons  nowliYingcan  remember  Cclky  Cthber  in  Whitest 
old  club,  which  was  composed  chiefly  of  nobility  and  the  first 
commoners  of  the  time,  who  had  found  it  and  continued  (O 
make  it  extremely  ififficult  to  be  elected.  GarruFs  com- 
pany was  sought  by  all  familifs  of  the  first  class  for  birth, 
learning,  talents,  toitf,   and  morality.  in  the  latter 

part  of  his  life  cspeci.uly,  was  a:^  much  admired  for  his  wtt  and 
probuy  oil  tUe  ^tfti^e,  an  he  hid  bceu  bciurc  appijiudcd  on 
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fcven  l^air,  tliougi)  »  profligate  and  depnted  characteri  wat 
iiot  dniy  admitted  but  courted  in  the  wcietjr  of  men  of  wit  and 
learning.  Mr.  KtMe  al80»  of  the  present  day^  haa  no  ream 
to  complain  of  neglect  either  on  or  off  the  sta^re. 

Among  females,  Mrs*  OUfieid  and  Mrs*  CiMir,  whose  con- 
duct in  private  life  was  not  immaculate«  vere  often  invited 
to  select  parties  of  ladies  of  high  rank ;  and  Mrs.  PritcharJ, 
Miss  Macklin^  Miss  Farretiy  Mrs.  Siddcnr^  Miss  Wallace,  and 
othefs,  whose  characters  in  private  life  have  not  only  been  in* 
noccnt  but  exemplary,  have  been  received  on  the  most  reput- 
able footii];?  in  all  assemblies,  and  in  families  of  the  first  dis- 
tinction ill  the  kingdom. 

What  respect  die  pompous  and  labouring  author  of  this 
pamphlet,  who  is  mounted  on  stilts  as  high  as  those  on  which 
Harry  Carey  stood  when  he  wrote  t^nmi^otontbologos^  or  John- 
son when  he  acted  Hurh  Tbrumh^  ts  desirous  of  l»Ting  be- 
stowed on  the  whole  corps  of  actors  and  actresses  of  all  ranks» 
indiscriminately,  we  know  not}  when  only  a  voice  and  talents 
for  tragic  declamation,  or  humour  and  singularity  for  comic 
representation  J  have  already  rewardfd  the  possessors  of  those 
faculties  with  appiause,  fame,  and  high  saiaiK  s.  More  quali- 
fications than  those  are  requisite  for  the  socitty  of  persons  of 
education,  good-breeding,  and  morality.  Mdny  actors  and 
actresses,  who  have  given  great  pleasure  and  received  great  ap- 
plause on  the  stage  in  particular  parts,  are  ignoratit,  vulgar, 
without  knowlege  of  the  world,  good  morals,  gooMreeding. 
wit«  or  any  of  the  necessary  talents  for  oonvenation ;  and  would 
be  at  best  but  a  dead  weight  on  society^  if  admitted  into  what  it 
truly  called  good  company. 

Thus  far  in  drfhke  6f  public  gratitude  to  the  worthy  favourites 
of  Melpomene  and  Thalia  :  but  we  must  not  yet  part  with  the 
redoubted  champion  of  these  ladies.  His  history  of  the  stage 
is  confined  to  the  (lr:im'itic  luriters.  We  know  little  of  the 
actcrsy  till  the  time  of  Roscius;  and  every  nation,  in  which 
the  drama  has  been  cultivated,  has  had  Its  Roscius.  The  pre- 
sent author  owns  that  the  stage,  as  well  as  better  tilings,  grew 
corrupt  and  depraved  at  the  declension  of  the  Roman  empire; 
and  that^  till  the  last  century,  nearly  all  acting  and  scenic  re- 
presentations consisted  in  mysteries,  mummeries^  bufibonery^ 
and  such  ribaldry  as  the  magistratesy  in  the  several  countries  in 
which  they  had  been  tolerated,  were  obliged  to  suppress..  In- 
deed, if  the  inordinate  passion  of  stage*players  ibr  applause,  at 
the  expence  of  virtue  and  morality,  from  the  time,  of  Aristo* 
phanes  to  the  present  day,  had  not  been  corrected,  there  was  no- 
thing so  impious,  factious,  immoral,  and  indecent,  that  would 
not  have  been  exhibited  on  the  Stage.  ^Ite  drolls  of  Bartho- 
•Rfv.  April,  iBoi.  Cc  lomevr 
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kmiew  Aiir,  aad  the  gross  humours  of  Punch,  nt  fimaSi  refics 
of  w!iat  the  stage  has  been,  and  slight  specimens  of  what  it 
vmuidhc^  if  wholesome  and  severe  Jaws  had  not  purified  and 
restrained  it. — The  author  agrees  in  this  opinion,  in  a  passage 
which  will  convey  to  our  readers  an  idea  of  his  style.  The 
Thespiau  cart  being  overturned  in  the  reign  of  Edward  iU.  he 
says : 

*  The  mischief  vas  not  yet  rectifie<1.  To  the  rihaldr)-  of  the<;e 
vagabonds  succccclcd  the  dramatizing  of  the  mystfries  of  reh'gTon  and 
morality.  The  sacred  characters  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind  and  his 
apostles  were  daily  burkaquedand  profmcd,  until  the  aweoding  glory 
of  Jfohnion  and  Shakespeare  rose  upon  the  horison.  Day  now 
opened  upon  the  world;  genius  flamed  in  the  flrroament ;  and  the 
vhole  earth  heaved  to  imbibe  the  vivifying  warmth  which  fxhalrd 
fragrance  from  its  bosom,  and  spread  the  wide  universe  wiih  ver- 
dure.* 

Is  not  this  ont-stilt  'tng  Hnrlo  Hhrumho  ? 

prom  what  we  reiueiiiber  of  the  stage,  we  dispute  not  iu 
Utility  in  lashing  vice,  in  ridiculing  folly,  and  in  painting  the 
miseries  of  man  in  a  high  station,  which  are  generated  by  his 
own  crimes,  or  the  treachery  of  others)  and  we  have  often  been 
insttucted  as  well  as  amused  by  its  representations  :^^ut  the 
point  which  we  are  inclined  to  dispute  with  this  angry  author 
IS  the  accusation,  which  he  has  brought  against  the  public,  o£ 
ingratitude  to  actors*.  Those  of  the  capital  have  often  been 
Qf  charged        (we  fear,  not  unjustly, l^^o^c and  profligate  min- 

'' /  ncrs;  and  we  may  be  certain  thar,  in  France,  they  were  not 

excommunicated  (.1  niasjc  without  sullicient  reason.  On  our 
stage,  the  Beggar  s  Opera  h  not  a  lesson  for  virtue,  any  more 
than  the  London  C-nhldsi  wliich,  in  pur  own  memory,  was 
constaiuly  acted  on  the  Lord  payor's  day. 

At  p.  28.  this  author  is  guilty  of  felo.de  se^  and  oversets  all  his 
complaints  of  neglected  aptors  of  good  conduct  <and  virtuous 
principles,  since  he  allows  single  instances  of  the  admissioa 
of  actors  and  actresses  of  great  merit  into  good  company  %  and 
single  instances  only  arc  to  be  found  in  any  proiession,  of 
superior  worth  and  talents  which  enjoy  or  deserve  unusual 
notice. 

A  violent  Plillippic  againit  Managerial  tyranny,  and  as  vio- 
lent an  encomium  on  *  the  noble  principle  of  extensive  rtj;ht 
.  which  rt.-ii:ns  in  the  bosomis  of  tiie  patriot  EIGH  T  !'  carries 
us  a  little  way  behind  the  curtain,  in  contemplating  the  views 
and  designs  of  this  writer  i  and  we  now  perceive  wlicie  the 
iihoe  pinches,  as  well  as  if  it  were  on  our  own  foot.  We  never 
deemed  this  tvatiUdum  and  tvatfiUdte  quarrel  worthy  of  our 
attention,  and  are  therefore  little  qualified  to  foiA  an  opinies 
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on  the  subject :  but  we  c^n  easily  perceive  oa  which  side  our 
impassioned  author  has  enlisted. 

On  the  wholcy  this  writer  has  not  contiaced  us  that  actprs. 
^aiid  actrcssetf  who  dcame  comHenaace  «nd  approhatioa^  re-' 
quire  an  apology  or  a  defence.  They  are  sure  of:  the  patronage, 
and  even  the  friendahip  of  the  first  characters  in  the  kingdom^- 
when  talents  and  conduct  unite  in  endearing  them  to  ths  pub- 
lic *,  though  incomrenieacea  and  mortifications  have  sometimes, 
happened  to  great  famHies,  which  have  co ndt^scend^  to  admit 
young  actors  into  their  domestic  amusements.  X^*  &««*«'V' 

■ip""i.i        II       ■-  '  ■  ■■   i-^ii-^-i'-       Jill     .     II    M  ^ 

Aj|.T,  VIIL  An  £nquiry  into  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Deavljf  ia 
the  Wor](:s  of  Nature  and  Art.  To  whteh  is  prefixed  an  I^otro* 
ductory  Dispojirse  on  Taste.  Bjr  William  ThoinsQO.  ^to^ 
pp.  230.  and  15  Pkt^.   18s.  Boards.  Johnson, 

author  of  this  posthumous  publication  was  a  natiye  <^ 
^  Dublin,  and  a  painter  by  profession^  hoc  never  attained 
to  any  practical  eminence  in  his  art.    In  the  outset  of  his 
career,  he  gave  some  promises  of  futute  reputation,  but  bis 

ijiatural  diiTidcnce  and  .some  untow  ard  events  prevented  the  ful- 
ialment  of  tho^c  hopes.    It  is  s^id^  in  a  memoif     him  pre- 

£xed  to  this  worlc,  that 

*  Among  the  specimens  wliich  he  has  left  behind  lam  of  hf.^  own 
pencil,  ihcrc  is  one  was  purchased  some  ycruis  aL;o  by  iKe  lai^ 
Karl  of  Charlemont,  vviui:h  ccnsidcrably  attracted  itie  notice  oi  ihe 
f^irtuos$f  and  drew  from  the  late  President  of  the  Royal  Acadciry  % 
particular  compHment :  Sir  Joiihua  Reynolds,  upon  viewing  it^  said 
ic  savouaed  very  strongly  of  Guido.  Addressing  himself  to  Mr. 
^'hom^on,  he  put  this  question  to  him,  Did  yen  renUy  paint  tint 
pifjitirc,  Sir;"  upou  Mr.  Thomson's  assuring  Kim  that  lie  did, 
**  Yiiu,"  rejoined  the  Kiiigiit,  **  are  a  most  promi&inff  ariiit,  and 
may  do  what  you  please.''   The  subject  was  the  head  ofa  bsggar.' 

"Without  inquiring  whether  theoretic  knowjcge  may  exis^ 
v/licre  practical  ability  failCt  vvc  may  observe  th^t  the  presen|; 
pruduciion  dues  not  decide  tiic  question,  iliough  it  may  disr 
play  some  metaphysical  ingenuity,  and  some  novelty  of  theory, 
at  does  not  appear  to  us  19  contain  much  knowJege  tnat  is  likely 
to  be  usefol  to  the  ;irHst ;  nor  to  establish  any  principles  by 
which  the  study  of  the  art  may  be  fdcU.itaitedy  or  Its  progress 
accelerated.  The  introductory  discourse  on  Taste  occuptCf 
liearlj  half  of  the  hoo^,  and  is  principally  employed  in'ex- 
ptlaining^  according  to  the  author's  own  peculiar  theory,  thf 
jnental  fa^ult^es,  and  iheir  separ  iic  offices  r'.nd  function?.  Ac- 
xiurately  and  fully  10  nnaly^e  the  luiinan  nnnd,  to  discrimin-itc 
jtfld  s^ccrtaijji  it^  various  powers,  and  to  up/uhi  ^  its  sccrt^ 
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sprincs  of  pain  and  pleasure,  will  perhaps  erer  remam  att<^ 
icct  that  must  attract  yet  cw4c  the  efforts  of  spccttlatton.  In 
this  part  of  the  work  bcfofe  us,  wc  have  been  more  pleased 
with  the  siwoKcity  of  the  stmctufe,  and  with  the  perspicuoua 
dctaUof  the  system,  than  wc  have  been  satisfied  w.th  tne  accu- 
ncT  of  leasoning.  or  with  thr truth  of  the  coticIu .  o .  s.  i  he 
imthor  considers  the  human  mind  as  divisible  nuo  hvc  powers 
only,  namely,  perception,  memory,  imagination,  tnste,  and 
Ittdiment.  He  treats  of  the  several  oihces  and  reLiuve  »m- 
•portance  of  each  :  but  we  shall  confine  our  remarks  prjocw 
*    pallv  to  uhat  he  says  concerning  as  he  appears  to  hafC 

considered  tlus  part  of  the  suujcct  in  a  new  point  of  vtew. 

«  or  the  ^ivtontz^arJ pntvas,  ot  sensa  of  the  human  frame,  there 
arc  three  only  \vUich  have  the  capacity  of  sensation,  vt%.  tlie««tfiV 
>%,  and  tasung.    The  five  mternsl  powers  of  the  iprad,  befotc 
enumerated,  have  but  one  which  possesses  scnssHum  or/rr%,  vzmdv 
Jhe  Taste,  or  sixth  Sense  ;  aad  as  the  irind  possesses  but  five  d.stmct 
«««r,.  of  which  the  Tu>ie  h  one.  In  order  to  prevent  embarrass-, 
^cnTor  perplexity  of  the  reader,  who  from  the  opinion  of  former 
v^riters  maf  suppose  the  mind  to  po.scss  more,  and  other  dittereuE 
power.,  than  thole  above-mentioned,  it  H  here  necessary  to  apprize 
C.  that  there  are  no  other  5  and  that  Cmu.  and  ^f^,/^  which  other 
SSwTand  tho«  also  highly  respectable,  have  hda  to  undoubted 
rdTdisputabk  powers  of  the  mi'nd.  do  not  cx^st  as  septate  facuU 
lirs,  btit  are  merely  operahom  or  actions  impelled  Py  tbe  ■''^'"Jt" 
iieouilv  considered  as  powers  separate  and  distinct  fioin  it  j  tor,  saw 
this        sense  alone,  which  )mpds  u.  to  ^^^^f^^^^^ 
and  application  of  the  mind,  it  will  hereafter  appear,  that  Gemus  and 
5f;/rT«  terms  only  first  invented  by  injudicious  l^j;  . 

erroneously  applied  by  ^nch  to  those  operations  of  the  wl"*^U 
Uev  had  neither  rationally  considered,  nor  sufficiently  undcritood. 

^This  facultv  of  the  human  mind,  to  whtch  the  appe^buon  of 
W  ha*  been  given,  is,  as  aheady  noticed, «  Pf^"* 
*^  j«Mf^and  should,  as  bcf.re  observed,  be  termed  the  stxth.  It 
TZ..TJ^T^^hf^,  though  in  very  different  decrees,  bcin^ 
ealended  to  all  its  proper  object.,  evtemat  and  internal, 
but,  like  the  understanding,  vanuusly  hmaed        '"^^  T*"^ 
Ld  to  both,  in  others.    It  is  the  scat  or  ■eotorwm  of  all  the  pas- 
Sms    and  nothing  cooM  affect  tie  human  mind,  other  with  desire 
inUrrion,  joy  or  grief,  pleasure  or  pain,  loye  or  hatred,  or  any  o  h^ 
passion  or  emotion,^f  this  power  did  not  ex.st   there  be:.,  n.  other 
Lultyofthen^Ind  which  can  so  feel  or  be  aftected  by  them.  The 
other  powers  of  Mnr.on.  Uo^inatian,  and>^^««»/,>eing.  asb^ 
observed,  perfectly  apui/xti^  or  poismUfi a  pleasiog  or  difcoidaot 
:^a  n  of  m'usic,  a        eKpressioVor  an  elepnt  compRment,  are  con. 
imd  to  the  mind  by  the  hearing  ;  but  it     th..  sr-fh  W,  or  Ta^tr 
aSnei  that  fiels  itself  pleased  or  offended  wit n  -^^cr :  the  ^her 
powers  have  not  th.t  sensation  ;  but  representing  its  emoto«» 

to  the  JuJgmaU,  the  kltcr  determine,  on  tl«:  subject,  wuh 
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certainty  ttnd  precision,  as  coold  faxve  bccn  effected  in  a  confierenoc 
between  two  distinct  persons.  »  # 

•  Tliua,  for  example,  a  person  receives  a  ruJe  shock,  from  another 
fin  the  street ;  the  intenai  teiue  (the  Taste)  by  the  notice  she  leceiv^ 
from  the  vwtward  sense  of  feelings  h  offended  and  iaflamed  ;  and  the 
judgmrnl  assents  to  these  emotions ;  till  upon  cxamin:\tTor!,  the  latter 
finds  that  the  offcMiding  person  is  either  a  maniac  escaped  from  hit* 
keepers,  or  a  l)iiad  man  witliuut  a  guide,  wlien  immediately  she  re- 
verses her  decree,  and  the  Tasie,  or  'mtemal  tense,  m  obedience  to  the 

judgmeaif  acquiesces  in  her  decision,  and  gives  np^creiy  sentiment  of 
offence  and  resentmeat. 

*  Thtrt:  are  few  men,  comparatively  speaking,  In  whom  this  jej::e 
(the  Taste)  u  I'mitcJ  to  less  than  the  whole  of  those  objects  to  which 
its  power  naturally  extends,  and  who&e  influence  it  was  in  general 
formed  to  receive :  but  in  certain  individuals  the  number  of  object^ 
which  naturally  should  afiect  the  Taste  is  not  only  contractcdt  or 
abridged  to  them,  but  tliose  objectti  have  also  with  some,  e^cts  di* 
recti)  contrary  to  what  is  felt  by  others.  Thus  music  for  example, 
so  gi  M'  rally  delightful,  afTotvls  no  pltasiirc  to  this  pecuh'ar  faculty  of 
the  mind,  in  some  iudividuali>,  and  tu  others  it  is  perfectly  diiigusting, 
as  already  observed* 

<  But  though  the  power  of  this  infernal  seute  in  some  individuals  be 
so  far  restrained,  as  not  to  extend  to  the  exterior  objects  of  music^ 
painting,  and  perhaps  some  others,  they  yet  often  possess  it,  in  a  very 
high  degree,  with  regard  to  the  internal  ohjccts  of  the  intellect.  No 
man  ever  tasted  more  exquisitely  the  bcauUjul  in  verse,  in  thought,  and 
Cipicssion,  than  the  late  Mr.  Pope,  as  his  works  cveiy  where  strongly 
avmce;  no  man  wi^s  evermore  charmed  with  praise,  or  .tormented 
with  censure  or  abuse,  even  when  iU-ft)undcd  and  contemptible,  than 
that  admirable  poet  j  wliicli  shews  the  exquisite  sensibility  of  his 
Taste  (or  internal  seme),  as  it  was  this  power  alone  that  so  keenly /r^ 
in  both  cases ;  yet  he  not  only  received  no  pleasure  from  the  con- 
cord of  sweet  sounds,"  but  was  on  the  contrary  disgusted  with  tham; 
It  may  therefore  seem  unaccountable,  that  he  who  was  so  totally  void 
of  an  ear,  as  it  is  called,  for  music,  should,  notv.  ith  tanding,  produce 
the  most  harmonious  verse  of  any  poet  since  Virgil  ;  but  the  difficulty 
is  solved,  when  we  reflect,  that  verse  may  be  repeated  mentally  to  the 
iniemal  sente,  without  being  conveyed  to  it  by  the  ear  from  without* 
This  it  was  that  enabled  Pope,  Swift,  and  the  late  Dr.  Johumh  ^ 
write  the  most  musical  numbers,  though  neither  of  Ch&  exceUepi^ 
writers  could  cither  taste,  or  even  endure  the  harmony  of  sounds  ;  and 
the  last  was  so  remarkably  divested  of  every  idea  eitliet  of  recetvif!^,  or 
conveying  harmony  external^,  that,  ai>  i  have  heard  aihimcd  by  several 
persons,  his  intimate  acquaintance,  he  never  wil  known  to  repeat  4 
verK,  either  of  his  own,  or  of  any  Other  {tott,  tft  which  he  did  not 
effectually,  hy  his  bare  recital,  destroy  <very  particle  of  isumti^  tC 
inight  contain  or  pretend  to.* 

In  the  course  of  this  diacii«aioii»  the  autholr  seems  to  litft 
involved  himself  in  some  ittaccitrtcies  and  contradictions.  In 
chap.  3d.  he  says  that  the  organs  of  scein?!,  hearing,  &c.  are 
only  the  cooveyaoGCS  (hrough  which  the  mind  receives  its 

C  c  3;  imprest 
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impressions;  that  all  sense  and  perception  are  in  the  iihin<f| 
and  that,  for  this  purpose,  (see  Chap,  xit.)  the  mind  possessed 
fh.it  inter ti a!  sfnse  c5l!rH  taste,  which  receives  the  impressions 
of  pain  and  plea.sure  :  but  ht*  aftcrwarci  tells  us,  in  t!.e  same 
ch-ipter,  that  of  the  five  senses  three  only  have  scusation; 
that  is,  for  such  \*'e  understand  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  word 
sensation,  are  susceptible  of  the  isnpressions  ot  pain  and  plea- 
sure. This  is  evidently  contradictory  of  his  iirst  posidon, 
namely,  that  the  senses  are  only  the  conveyances  to  the  mind^ 
tn  allowing  also  sensation  to  three  of  the  senses,  and  in  deny-* 
log  it  to  two,  the  author  seems  to  have  violated  the  rules  of 
analogy  (  and  to  have  most  fancifully,  and  without  any  founda* 
tion  in  reason  of  experiment,  stripped  them  of  this  powcr^ 
nierely  for  the  sake  of  conferring  it  on  another  new  and 
imaginary  sense;  the  situation  of  which  in  the  human  frame 
we  know  not,  and  the  peculiar  organ  of  which  no  anatomist 
has  ever  yet  discovered. 

Thou^ih  Mr.  Thomson  falls,  perhaps,  in  prooucing  complete 
conviction  of  the  existence  of  this  internal  sense  .is  the  sen-* 
sorium  of  all  p.iin  and  pleasure,  yet  wx  are  much  disposed 
to  think  that  Beauty  is  reducible  to  some  general  and  unvary* 
ing  principles  \  and  that  every  object,  which  impresses  the  eyej 
bas  a  peculiar  prt^perty  of  a^ccting  us  either  with  pain  or  plea* 
'  sure  in  some  degree^  whether  the  sensation  resides  in  the  orgaa 
of  sight,  or  in  the  internal  sense  of  taste«  According  toMr«T.  % 

*  Bsa<itV,  whieh  all  admire,  ivA  none  can  itecount  for,  ts  the 

tesult  of  six  different  acc'tdciitSi  or  eUmentary  ftwdpieit  each  of  which 
13  a  distinct  Bersuty  in  itself;  aiid  consequtntly  comTrmnicatcs  that 
peculiar  ^^ffy/y  to  every  object  to  which  it  is  joined.  All  created 
beings,  as  well  iiumnnaie  ai.  ammaUf  have  one  or  more  of  these  six 
Btautiesi  and  each  of  these  elementary  principles,  which  is  added 
after  the  Jint  (wrbich  none  are,  or  can  be  viritbout}  so  far  increases  its 
l)cauty»  by  the  addition  of  such  element ;  and  therefore  the  crtatuft 
or  ohjecr,  v  lii  h  possesses  all  the  Etcmentary-  Principles,  is  mojt^  or 
perfectly  beaultjul  in  their  kind,  as  that  creature  or  ohjcct, 
possesses  only  onr,  or  the  Jint  element  of  Beauty,  which  (as  it  is  said 
above,  all  mittt  have)  is  ibe  least  so,  or  of  the  lowest  degree  of 
Beauty ;  aod  if  there  is  any  creature,  or  object  in  the  world,  which 
possesses  none  of  these  six  Element.-i  y  Principles  of  Beauty,  then 
such  object  must  necessarily  be  v^fy,  deforvinU  and  monstrous ;  but  I 
much  quotion,  whether  UiCtc  is  Or  ev«r  wai  such  (natmal)  object  in 
the  universe. 

«  The  six  Elementary  Principles  of  Beauty  abote  attuded  to  %Tt 
th^  following;  viz.  nt.  The  Beauty  of  Proportion  or  Fitness,  2di 
The  Beauty  of  ^ape,  or  thi  Come  Form.  3d.  The  Beauty  of  Linrs, 
4th  The  Beauty  of  Cchun*   5tji.  The  ikauty  of  Variet^f.  6U», 

The  Beauty  of  Smoothneis. 

.   •  Of  these  six  Elcmcotary  Principles  of  Beauty,  it  is  necessary  to 

obscrvci  that  the  first  |  via*  Fnoportm  or  Fumi9  it  utmofj  and 
•  5  Mr» 
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mdispnuabUt  as  it  U  the  foundation  of  all  Beauty;  but,  being  ab> 
ttfBctedly  without  tn^  of  the  iMrdv  ornament^  EKments  of  Bciiuty, 
it  it  therefore  more  immcdtatelf  tne  object  of  reason  or  the  under" 
fianiUftg,  than  of  the  Senses  or  tlie  Taste.  The  lecond  and  fourth, 
*viz.  the  Beauty  oi  Shape y  or  the  Conic  Fcrm,  and  the  Beauty  of 
Colour,  arc  partly  neccssoryy  and  partW  orfiumental,  and  are  consc- 
oucnlly  the  proper  objeclti,  botit  ot  ilic  undcrsiunJing  and  the  Taste* 
The  tnird,  fifth,  and  $ixth  Elements  of  Beauty  are  entirely  or  al- 
together onutmetita/f  and  on  that  account  are  primarily  tlie  objects  of 
the  Taste  or  Senset  and  for  the  gratification  of  which  only  they  seem 
bestowed,  and  for  no  other  discoverable  reason  whatsoever,  au  crea- 
tures, man  only  excepted,  being  utterly  insensible  to  Beautv. 

*  The ^rst  and  second  £Umentary  Principles  were  appouited  by  -.-^J- 
mighty  wisdom  for  mtt  use  and  benefit,  compl/iog  also  that  of  those 
«reaturet  tp  which  they  respectively  apply;  but  the  Beauty  of  Lines, 
the  Beauty  of  Colour^  the  Beauty  of  Variety y  and  the  Beauty  of 
Smoothness,  were  given  mciely  for  our  delight,  and  have  no  other  end 
or  purpose/ 

\Vl»ether  proportion  be  a  principle  cf  benuty  I)ns  lonp  been 
a  subject  of  dispute.  In  opposition  to  Mr.  ikirkc,  whose  ;ir- 
gumcnts  are  here  particul.irly  notvccd,  Mr. Thomson  maintains 
that  proportion  is  not  only  an  ckment  of  Beauty,  but  the  iin>t 
and  chiei  principle  ui  ihai  e^u.ihty  in  A\  bodir.s;  that  it  is  con* 
«ec]uently  the  foundation  of  the  rest ;  and  tliat  it  is  so  neces<- 
sary,  so  indispensable  a  beauty  in  itwlf,  that  it  is  possessed 
by  every  creaturei  animal  or^vegeubley  whether  the  other  fi?e 
elementary  principles  be  given  or  denied. 

<  Bt  Proportion  is  not  meant  here  the  meamre  of  relative  quantity, 
as  delusively  understood  by  wuabematkumt  g  but  strictly  and  in  its 
true  sense  with  regard  to  Beauty*  it  means  Fitness  or  Propriety, 

ProporiloHy  therefore,  in  this  sense,  consist*;  in  having  the  form  of  tlic 
object  or  creature,  togetlier  with  t!ic  r;iir:!>''r,  t'lluaiioiiy  poivery  and 
extension  of  its  parts,  sucli,  as  cii  all  i;tlicr,  arc  Uk-  be»t>uited  to  the 
ttirr,  advantage,  safety,  neceiiitiest  and  ewfteiuence  of  the  animal  or  sub- 
ject on  which  this  gift  is  bestowed,  according  to  its  nature,  way  of 
lifet  and  mode  or  purpose  of  existence;  and  wc  find  tlut  every 
crcntT-.re,  animal  and  vegetable,  possesses  ihib  licautyof  Proportion 
or  FhnrsT,  which  is  never  omitted,  even  wliere  all  others  arc  added, 
no  there  arc  many  creatures  to  whkh  this  OMly  k  given,  and  ixd  ilic 
others  excluded.' 

It  certainly  cannot  be  denied  that  any  creature,  which  it 
without  the  kind  of  proportion  deseribed  in  the  foregoing 
definition,  must  be  deformed.:  but,  to  a  person  who  is  igiui* 
rant  of  -  the  peeuliar  circumstances  under  which  the  creature 
exists,  and  in  course  unconscious  of  this  defect  of  proportion, 
such  deformity  would  not  convey  any  idea  of  ugliness.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  most  exquisite  adaptation  of  a  creature  s 
ioini  to  its  iu0ile  of  existence  uiii  excite  no  idea  of  beauty,  in 
•  '  •  •  C  c  4  *  '  tlifi 
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the  mind  of  an  observer  who  is  unconscious  of  this  adaptatior«f 
unless  it  be  coupled  with  some  other  accidcut  of  form  or  color, 
vj'vh  which  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  associating  an  idea  of 
beauty.    It  will  al&o  be  rarely  found  that  the  clearest  coiictp- 
tion  of  most  perfect  propoition  is  so  powerful,  as  altogether  to 
eoonteraiGe  the  effect  of  any  concomitant  ugliness  of  form  or 
color.   It  sboold  seem,  therefofCy  that*  though  a  creature  can* 
not  be  really  beautiful  without  this  principle,  it  may  be  ugly 
with  it',  if  its  form,  or  the  lines  of  which  its  form  is  com* 
posed,  if  the  color  with  which  it  is  clothed*  or  if  the  surface 
which  it  presents  to  the  eye,  be  such  as  are  usually  associated 
with  feelings  of  disgust  •,   and  to  which,  consequently,  the 
ideas  of  ugliness  are  annexed. — Mr.  ihomson  rcpcacedly  as- 
serts thnt  all  beauty  is  intended  and  produced  exclusively  for 
the  gratification  of  the  sense  of  sight  alone:  if  this  be  true^ 
whatever  is  beautiful  ought  to  appear  so  directly  acd  immedi- 
ately to  that  sense :  yet  the  ideas  of  the  beauty  of  proportiooi 
as  defined  by  him*  are  certainly  not  eictted  by  any  diicct 
impression  on  the  sight,  but  are  the  result  of  the  associations 
of  the  mind.   It  appears  to  us*  also,  that,  according  to  the 
author's  own  deBnition  of  proportion,  this  ought  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  principle  of  beauty  by  itself,  but  as  having 
formed  one  of  the  constituent  principles  of  the  beauty  of  form: 
since  we  can  have  no  idea  of  proportion  or  fitness  in  the 
obstrait  i    nor  without  considering  it  with  relat'tin  to  the 
general  form  of  the  creature,  or  to  that  of  its  ditlereiu  pirts. 
It  may  admit  of  a  question,  moreover,  whether  this  principle 
may  noi  liavc     relation  to  the  other  elementary  principles  of 
beauty }  and  whether  there  be  not  also  a  fitness  of  lines  ao4 
colors,  as  well  as  a  fitness  of  form.   The  author's  theory,  iur 
deed,  necessarily  excludes  all  reference  to  fitness  in  ascertain* 
ing  the  beauty  of  his  last  four  elementary  principles,  by  re« 
^rding  them  as  merely  ornamental,  and  as  given  solely  for  the 
gratification  of  man,  without  any  pther  end  or  purpose.—Tberc 
appears  to  us  something  extremely  fanciful  in  Mr*  T.'s  ideas 
on  ihe  beauty  of  form.    He  calls  the  conic  the  most  beautifu| 
pf  all  the  simple,  or  uncompoundcd  forms  given  to  matter. 

The  concluding  part  of  this  work  is  employed  in  analyzing 
the  beauty  of  the  female  human  figure  i  for,  according  to  this 
autlior,  tlie  appellation  beauiiful  cannot  properly  be  appiietl  to 
man,  and  this  quality  ii»  to  be  regarded  as  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  female  part  of  the  human  species  only. 
'  Prom  his  observations  on'  this  subject,  it  appears  that  he 
formed  his  ideas  principally  from  the.  antique  i  Ins  adnuration 
of  which  seems  to  have  been  earned  fo  a  very  high  degrees  of 
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^RT.IX.  PhUuo^hical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Soc'uty  of  London  ^  for 
the  Year  1800.  Ptrtll.  410.  138.  Ehnsly  and  Bmmicr. 

THIS  number  contains  a  notificauou  tliat  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Soticiy,  ior  the  year  1800,  will  consist  of 
tliree  parts  and  sincfi  the  delivery  of  this  portion,  tlie  third 
has  made  it$  appearance.  Ere  loQg»  also,  the  first  part  for  thia 
year  will  probably  be  printed.  We  moat  therefore  confine  our 
present  analyaia  to  one  article^  although  it  will  extend  to 
jBOttsiderable  length.  —  As  all  the  papers  which  now  pass  iMider 
preview  belong,  according  to  our  usoal  mode  of  arrangements 
to  the  class  of 

Philosophical  Pafers, 
We  shall  begin  with  the  first  that  occurs  in  the  volume. 

On  double  Imm^t  eaased  iy  atnmpberical  RefracHon,  By 
WiUtam  Hyde  WoUaston,  MD.  i^  S. 

The  pha^nomena  of  the  inversion  of  objects  near  the  horizon^ 
^di  of  the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  horizon  itself,  by 
means  of  a  strong  atmospherical  refraction,  are  now  well 
]^nown.    Mr.  Huddart  first  took  n^Jiice  of  a  distinct  image, 
inverted  beneath  the  object  itself;  and,  in  the  volume  of  the 
Philosophical  Trnnsactions  for  1797,  he  described  several  ap- 
penrnrsces  o£  this  kind.    He  also  suggested,  with  a  view  to  the 
cxpinfi^tion  of  them,  that  the  lowest  strata  of  the  nir  were  at 
thnt  time  endued  with  a  weaker  refractive  power  thi»n  others 
at  a  small  elevation.    Mr.  Vlnce,  in  the  volume  for  1 799, 
mentionsd  an  instancf  in  which  erect  as  well  «s  inverted  images 
yrttt  visible  above,  and  not  bel5w,  the  objects  themselves  y 
and  from  tracing  the  progress  of  the  rays  of  light,  he  con- 
cluded that  these  appearances  were  owing  to  unusual  varia* 
tions  of  increasing  density  ia  the  lower  strata  .of  the  atmo- 
sphere.   Mr.  Dalby,  in  the  volume  for  1795,  iofonned  us  that 
the  top  of  a  hill  appeared  detached,  as  the  sky  was  seen  under 
Iti  in  which  case  an  inversion  probably  occurred  ;  so  that  the 
lower  half  of  the  portion  detached  was  an  inverted  image  ot 
the  upper,  because  the  sky  could  not  be  seen  under  it  other- 
wise than  by  an  inverted  course  of  the  rays. — Such  arc  the 
plixiioaitna  which  the  ingenious  author  of  the  pr^btnt  paper' 
undertakes  to  explain,  by  means  of  a  theory  and  a  series  of 
experiments  that  may  bo  easily  applied  to  other  cases  of  a 
similar  kind.  He  first  fcdnces  the  genera!  laws  of  re&action> 
depending  on  these  successive  variations  of  increasing  and  de* 
creasing  density,  to  which  fluids  in  g^meral  aie  liable,  to  the  * 
|hree  following  propositions : 

*  I.  If  the  density  of  any  medium  varies  by  parallel  indcfinitdy 
fikia  ttrataj  any  rays  of  light  moviqg  tfamugh  it  ia  the  dircGaoo  of 
'*  ^4  ^        .         »  the 
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he  5trat3,  will  be  made  to  deviate  duriog  their  passage,  and  their 
emtion^s  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  iocrcmenti  of  dautitj  whcic 
■  they  pa^*. — 

*  2.  Wilcn  two  fluids  of  unequal  density  are  brought  into  contactt 
and  unite  by  niutunl  penetration  ;  if  tfic  densities  at  dlfTercnt  heights 
be  cxpr<sktd  by  ordinate*,  the  curve  which  terminales  these  ordinates 
\\\\\  have  a  point  of  contrary  flexure. — •  — 

*  3.  If  ^rallel  rays  pass  thiou|rh  a  ncdittm  vanring  accowliBg  to 
the  preceding  proposittoa,  tliose  above  the  point  01  contrary  flcauve 
V.  ill  be  I  I  iilc  to  diverge,  nnd  those  below  the  same  point  will  converge* 
aher  their  passage  through  it.* 

■  Heticc  Dr.  inft^rs  tint  any  object,  sfcn  through  the 
iiiclincd  concave  part  ot  the  curve,  would  appear  elevated, 
ercct,  and  diaiinishcd :  an  object  seen  through  that  part, 
wliich  ia  convex  and  inclin-jd,  would  be  elevated  i  if  situated 
beyond  tht  focus  of  viiual  rays  irom  the  eye,  it  would  appear 
inveiicd  j  and  below  the  point,  at  which  the  curve  tefoiinaics, 
\isioR  would  be  direct  object  might  be  so  sktiated  as  to 
he  sceof  in  all  three  ways,  vis.  erect^  inverted,  and  erect  again, 
at  the  tame  time.  The  author  has  given  figures,  to  which  he 
^fcrs,  for  the  illustration  and  proof  of  these  principles. 

Dr.  W.  next  proceeds confirm  his  theory  by  a  number  of  ex- 
periments ;  which  serve  to  shew  that  the  contiguity  of  two  fluids, 
of  uneqml  flensity,  is  capable  of  occasioning  all  the  appear* 
anccs  tint  have  been  observed  \  and  also  to  manifest  by  what 
means  the  air  may  be  made  to  exhibit  similar  pharnomenii. 
He  conceives  that  all  the  appearances,  described  by  iMr.  Hud- 
dart,  arose  from  a  mere  diftercncc  of  temperature  ;  and  not,  as 
thai  gctuicnian  imagined,  from  any  diminution  of  refractive 
power  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  air  by  evaporation,  which 
would  prodttoe  a  contrary  eilect.    A  quick  evaporation,  occa* 
•ioned  iff  a  free  current  of  air  passing  over  any  surfaee  of  con* 
aiderable  extent,  and  thus  bringing  greater  differences  of  den* 
aity  contiguous  to  it,  would  serve  to  increase  the  refrackioni 
aud  thia  rapid  eraporation.  Dr.  W.  thinks,  wiU  fully  account 
for  the  phenomenon  witnessed  by  Mr.  Latham :  who,  in  the 
Phil.  Trans,  for  1796,  described  an  extraordinary  elev  uion 
of  the  coast  of  France,  so  as  to  render  it  visible  from  the 
beach  at  Hastings  and  other  parts  of  Sussex.    A  similar  fact 
is  staged  by  Dc  la  Lande,  (\-\itron.  Tom.  2.)  who  says  that 
the  moufUams  of  Corsica,  at  the  distaiicc  of  mure  tiian  100 
luiles,  arc  occasionally  visible  from  Genoa. 
From  some  experiments  here  recited,  Dr.W.  infers  that 
.  evaporation  from,  the  surface  of  the  sea,  in  such  a  state  of  the 
atmosphere  as  would  allow  the  lower  strata  to  be  saturated*  is 
capable  of  occasioning  all  the  phaenomeoa  that  have  been  dc- 
6jcribcdp  and  probably  those  w^ich  were  obiefved  by  Mr.  Vince. 

He 
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He  af^Hs ;  •  Since  heat  alone  tends  to  depress  objects,  and  ev.i* 
poration  produces  apparent  elevation,  it  is  prubablc,  thar  lu 
the  instance  of  refraeuou  related  by  i\ir.  Daiby,  the  hc.iL  of 
the  8uri  WAS  the  principal  agent,  and  that  the  moisture  rather 
tended  to  coanteract  than  aasitt  its  action.'  *  Simple  inversion 
(he  says)  mvf  generally  be  fleen»  when  the  sun  shines  upon  a 
iiy  even  toad  of  }  ot  ^  mile  eitents  but  when  the  grotind  has 
been  wet^  I  hatre  rarely  seen  it,  and  have  even  failed  of  dis* 
teming  ity  when  the  heat  has  been  sufficient  co  raise  a  steam 
from  the  ground.'  For  other  particulars,  we  must  refer  to  the 
paper  before  us  ;  in  which  the  <inhjecr  has  been  fully  discussed, 
and,  in  our  Opinion^  every  difficulty  attending  it  satiaiactorilj 
obviated. 

Investigation  of  the  Toive^ts  of  the  prismatic  Colours  to  heat 
and  illuminate  Objects;  with  Remarks^  that  prove  the  d'y^crcnt 
Kefrangibiltiy  of  radiant  Heat.  To  ivhu  h  is  added^  an  inqttir^ 
into  the  Altlhod  af  vieiviug  the  Si/fi  n'li-antngtously^  luith  Tetc^ 
scopes  of  iiiigt'  Apertures  and  high  maj^nijfin^  I'crvers*  By  Wil- 
liam Herschci,  LL.D.F.R.S. 

Dr.  H.  introduces  this  yctj  cutious  p  iper  with  stating  the 
advantage  which  results  from  doubting  the  truth  of  principles, 
that  hsve  been  long  and  generally  acknowleged  1  and  to  his 
scepticisn,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  with  relation  to  a  fact  that 
has  been  universally  admitted,  we  are  indebted  for  a  singular 
discovery.  In  consequence  of  some  experiments  relating  to 
the  method  of  viewing  the  sun  with  large  telescopes  to  the 
greitest  advantnge,  in  which  various  conibiiixtions  of  dlfFrr* 
eiuiy  coloured  darkening  trhisses  were  used,  he  found  that  with 
some  of  them  he  felt  a  sensation  of  hcnc  accompanied  with 
little  li^ht,  and  with  others  he  had  much  lit'ht  and  scarcely 
any  heat.  Hence  he  was  led  to  surmise  that  tiic  primitive  rays 
might  possess  very  different  heating  as  well  as  iUumintUing 
{lowers.  Some  rays,  he  conjectured,  might,  be  better  adapted 
to  produce  heat»  and  others  to  afford  light )  and  he  determined 
to  decide  the  question  by  experiment. 

To  ascertain  the  heating  poster  of  coloured  rays,  he  provided 
the  following  simple  apparatus,  of  which  a  drawing  is  annexed. 
A  rectangular  piece  of  pasteboard  was  fixed  in  a  frame,  mounted 
on  a  stand,  and  moveable  on  two  centers,  in  the  manner  of 
a  common  swing-glass.  In  this  pasteboard  ht  cut  an  opening;, 
SiMnewhat  larger  than  the  bail  of  a  thermoniettr,  'md  long 
enough  to  admit  the  passage  of  one  of  the  prihid  itic  t<>louri 
in  its  whole  extent.  He  then  placed  three  thermometers,  the 
balls  of  which  were  blacked  with  japan  ink,  and  their  scales 
being  disengaged  from  the  ballSj  on  small  inclined  planes* 
yhi  apparatus^  consiiitbg  of  the  flamed  pasteboard  and  ther* 

mometetSi 
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nomcrerst  was  placed  or>  a  fmall  plaia  brnvd  in  ivdi  a  inaa* 
uer»  that  it  might  be  mot ed  withom  aii^  detmcicni  of  Aa 
relative  positioii  of  its  differeot  part$»  A  prisiii»  noveable  oq 
iu  axtt,  was  then  fixed  in  the  tipper  part  of  an  open  window^ 
at  rigbr  nngles  to  the  uku  ny,  and  totned  about  till  its  rc- 
I'racted  coloured  5pcclrun^  bfcame  stntionary  on  a  table  placed 
at  a  proper  tlistance  from  the  wiiulow.  I  he  board  to  which 
the  apparatus  was  annexed  was  set  on  this  tnble,  and  so  situ« 
ated  as  to  let  the  rays  of  one  colour  pass  through  the  opf  ning 
in  the  pasteboard.  The  moveable  frame  was  thcii  adjusted 
as  to  be  ptrpetidicubr  to  the  rays  proceeding  fron  the  prism  | 
and  the  inclined  piane»  bearing  the  thsee  tbenndmcters,  with 
'  their  balls  arranged  in  a  Knci  was  set  so  aear  to  the  opeiung, 
that  any  one  of  tfaeoi  might  easily  be  admced  far  eimigh  co 
receive  the  irradiation  of  the  colour  which  passed  through  the 
opening,  while  the  rest  remained  dose  by,  under  the  slade  of 
the  pasteboard* 

With  this  apparatus.  Dr.  H,  proceeded  to  make  his  eiperi- 
menis.  Havinj;  arranged  his  three  thermometers  in  tlieir  pro- 
pt-r  position,  he  waited  till  they  were  stationary.  H*?  then 
iulvanccd  one  of  them  (No.  i.)  to  the  red  rays,  while  t!ie  other 
two  were  ucar  it  in  the  shade;  and  observing^  the  degrees  indi- 
cated by  them,  he  found  tiiat,  in  about  8  or  lo  minutes 
No.  1.  manifested  a  rise  of  6^  degrees  produced  by  the  red 
rays,  compared  with  the  other  two  standard  thcmioineterB* 
Having  restored  this  thermometer  to  the  temperature  of  the 
room«  he  exposed  it  again  to  the  red  rays ;  ai|d  comparing  it 
with  tlie  standard  thermometer  No.  a.  be  observed  that,  in 
lo  mioutesy  the  red  rays  made  the  thenuometer  rise  7  de- 
Ktees.  In  another  experiment^  the  green  rays  occasioned  m 
rise  in  the  same  time  of  3!  degrees ;  and  the  violet  r.iys  caused 
an  ascent  of  2  degrees.  On  eiposing  No.  2.  to  the  red  rays, 
and  comparing  it  with  No,  3.,  it  rose  2 i  degrees  in  5  minutes  | 
and  m  another  experiment,  to  4  degrees  in  the  same  time. 
In  one  case,  it  rose  in  the  green  rays  li  degree^  a.nd  iu  an^ 
other  2  degrees. 

From  tl^c  experiments  with  Kb.  t.|  he  deduced  the  propoiw 
tion  of  55  to  26  for  the  power  of  beating  in  red  to  that  in 
green,  and  55  to  id  for  that  of  red  to  that  of  violet  1  and 
raking  the  result  from  the  experiments  with  No,  a.9  he  ob« 
rained  ilie  proportion  of  55  to  s^»a»  or  more  than  2i  to  i  fof 
the  heating  power  of  red  rays  compared  with  that  of  green» 
^nd  about  3  f  to  >  ^or  that  of  red  compared  with  that  of  violet* 
•—On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  heititig  power  of  the  pris-» 
matic  colours  is  very  tar  from  being  equally  distributed^  and 

that  tUc  {cd  ir^yd  ^sc^  it  iu  t^^  ^icatctt  de^fcc« 
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«  The  neat  cmme  nf  enifmeali  setes  to  die  iihtmncawz 
pffUftr  of  ooiomed  «ifi«  Tlie  inilranieiit  deemed  most  con- 
venieot  for  this  purpose  was  the  miscroscepc  appUed  to  the 
tision  of  opale  objects.  HaVieg  fhn^  an  object  of  this  kind  ^/ 
under  a  dodue  microscope,  and  having  set  a  prism  in  the  ^  / 
window  80  as  to  nake  the  coloured  Imageof  the  sun  stationary 
on  die  table  on  which  the  microscope  was  placed.  Dr.  H» 
cau<;cd  the  differently  coloured  rays  to  fall  successively  on  the 
object,  by  advancing  the  microscope  (which  m  ifrnificd  27 
times)  into  their  light.  By  attentive  ami  repeated  inspection, 
it  was  found  that  '  the  object  was  very  well  seen  in  red  ;  better 
in  orange  j  and  still  better  in  ycUow  ;  full  as  well  in  green  ; 
but  to  less  advantage  in  blue;  indifferently  well  i:i  nulii^o, 
and  with  more  imperfection  in  .violet.'  Higher  magiui  yiu^ 
powers  weic  afterward  nsed*,  and  many  i^^titnt  objeers  were 
applied  to  the  microscope*  The  eaperiments  m^de  wtdi  them 
in  various  circttmstsnccs  are  here  mimiiely  rented :  but  we 
can  only  repeat  the  conehision  deduced  from  them.}  viz*  , 

*  Tlic  red-making  rays  are  very  iar  from  having  the  ittominattng 

power  in  any  i-miueat  •dt^ree*  The  orange  possess  more  of  it  thas  the 
ttdp  aodthc  yellow  rays  illuminate  objects  still  more  perfectly.  The « 
maximum  of  illumination  lies  in  the  brightest  yellow  or  palest  green. 
The  ^reen  itttlf  is  nearly  equally  bright  with  the  yellow;  but,  from 
liic  full  deep  grecu,  the  iliuaiinating  po^ver  decreases  very  scnnibly  % 
that  of  the  blue  iaocarly  upon  a  par  with  that  of  the  red  ;  the  indigo 
has  much  less  than  the  blue ;  and  the  violet  is  very  deficient. 
With  regard  to  the  principle  of  distinctness,  there  appears  to  be  TiS^ 
deficiency  in  any  of  the  colours-'—*  May  not  the  clicmical  propcrtiea 
of  the  prismatic  colours  be  as  different  as  tliose  which  relate  to  light 
and  heat  V — *  If  the  power  of  heating,  as  we  now  see,  be  chiefly 
lodged  in  the  red-making  ray%  it  aocountt  for  the  comfortable 
warmth  that  is  thrawa  out  from  -a  fin,  when  it  is  in  the  state  of  a 
red  glow;  for  the  heat  which  is  given  by  charcoal,  coke,  or  halls  of 
•mali-coal  mixed  \\y>  .vitiv  clay,  nscd  in  hot-houses;  all  which,  it  is 
well  known,  throw  out  jed  light.  It  also  cxjpiains  the  reasiiu  why 
the  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  purple  flames  otbuming  spirits  mixed 
with  saltf  occasion  so  little  heat  that  a  hand  is  not  materially  injared» 
when  passed  through  their  coruscations.  If  the  chemical  properties 
of  colours  alw,  when  ascertained,  should  be  such,  that  an  acid  prin- 
ciplc,  for  instance,  which  ha«5  bfcn  oscrniic!  to  light  in  j^^nicial,  on 
account  of  its  changing  the  compkxiou  c^t  various  substances  exposed 
to  ity  may  reside  only  in  one  of  the  colours,  while  others  may  prore 
to  be  differently  invctted,  tt  will  follow,  that  bodies  may  bevanoiulv 
affected  by  light,  according  as  they  imbibe  and  retain,  or  tiaiismit 
aod  rcflecty  u«  different  eoloors  of  which  it  is  composed^' 

The  expethnents  already  recited  establish  a  curious  and  Im- 
portant tiei  i  Hz,  chat  *  radiant  heat^  9$  weli  as  Wfjax^  whether 

they 
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they  be  the  same  or  diffefettt  agoitt*  is  aoC  oalf  lelrangtblry 
but  ts  also,  subject  to  the  lavaoC  the  diapenkm  tntiag  from  ke 

4iir<ront  lefraDgibttity/ 

<  The  whole  ouantity  of  radiant  heat  cnatahicd  in^  sun-beam,  if 
.   this  difiercnt  rcfrangihilily  did  not  exist,  must  incviiably  fall  uni- 

ibnnly  on  a  Kpacc  equal  to  the  area  of  the  prism  ;  and,  if  radiant  heat 
vrere  not  rcfrangibk  at  ail,  it  wuul4  i^U  upon  ait  equal  gpacc,  in  the 

flacc  where  the  shadow  of  the  prism,  when  covered*  may  be  seen, 
»Bt»  neither  of  thete  ewnta  taking  i>laee»  it  It  erident  that  tadiaat 
heat  U  subject  to  the  lavs  of  refraction^  and  also  tothoac  of  the  difX 
ferent  refrangibility  <5f  light.  Mav  not  xV-r.  1c-d  us  to  surmljc,  that 
radiant  heat  consiitsof  parliclei.  ot  light  of  a  certain  range  of  momenta, 
and  which  range  may  extend  a  little  farther,  on  each  side  of  refiraa* 
gibility,  than  that  of  light 

By  scycral  experiments,  not  here  reported,  the  author  con- 
cludes that  the  maximum  of  illumination  has  little  more  than 
half  the  heat  of  the' full  red  rays ;  and  from  other  experiments* 
he'iofers  that  the  fiill  red  falls  still  short  of  the  maxiinam  of 
heat*  which  perhaps  lies  even  a  little  beyond  visible  refraction. 

<  In  th»  case  (says  the  Doctor)  radiant  heat  wlO  at  least  partly* 
if  not  chiefly,  consist,  if  I  mvt  be  permitted  the  expreaimn*  of  in- 
visible light  $  that  ti  to  say,  of  rays  cosifag  from  the  sun,  that  have 

s:ich  a  momentum  as  to  be  unfit  for  vision.  And  admitting,  as  is 
)  i^hly  proh.iblc,  that  the  organs  of  sight  are  only  adapted  to  rct?eivc 
V  impressions  from  particles  oi  a  certain  momentum,  it  exp}ain«  why 
the  maximum  of  illumination  fhonld  be  in  the  nriddle  of  th;  tefiran* 
gibte  rays ;  as  those  which  have  greater  or  less  mon^enta,  are  Hkely 
TO  become  equally  unijt  for  impressions  of  sight.  Whereaa,  in  r»- 
dtrtrt  heat,  there  may  be  no  such  limitation  to  the  momentum  of  its 
y;}rticle*.  From  the  powerful  effects  of  a  burning  lens,  howevrr,  wc 
gather  tli^  information,  that  the  momentum  of  Lerreslriai  r3di;iai  heat 
is  not  likdy  to  exceed  that  of  the  nn  %  and  that,  consequently,  the 
rcfrangibility  of  eakvifc  rays  cannot  extend  much  beyond  that  of  co- 
burtjic  lip*it.  Hence  we  may  also  infer,  that  the  invisible  heat  of 
/ed-hot  iron,  gradurilly  cooled  till  it  ceases  to  shine,  has  the  nn- 
mentum  of  the  iuvi«ible  rays  whici),  tu  the  f>»>lar  speclrum  viewed  hy 
day-light,  go  to  the  confines  of  red  ;  and  this  will  afibrd  an  eat>y  9o« 
hitioD  of  the  re6ection  of  invisibfe  heat  by  concave  miiron*' 

The  observations  of  Dr.  H»  are  ueit  applied  to  the  method 
of  viewing  the  sun  (o  the  greatest  advantage*  with  telescopes 
0f  large  apertures  and  high  magnifying  powers*  Widi  this 
intention*  he  proceeded  to  determine  what  glasses  would  o^ost 
enbctually  stop  the  red  rays,  which  are  heating  to  the  eye  of 
the  observer,  ant!  w  hich  rire  favourable  to  illumination  tban 
jpale  p;reen  light ;  and  after  having  recited  a  variety  of  trials  for 
t'a:i  purpose,  he  closes  tlils  section  wtih  practical  directions  ft)r 
■  t\\€  operation  of  snioakiiig  glaascs  uniiofmljf :  an  acpount  of 
fl^'Jt^ipb  w.e  .shaM  liere  subjoin^ 
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«  With  3  |)air  u\  w^rm  juiars,  take  hold  of  the  glafs,  and  place  it. 
•vcr  a  c^ndic»  at  a  ^uiiicicnt  distance  not  to  contract  smoke.  When 
it  ii  hettedy  but  no  more  thso  itfli  to  permit  a  finger  to  touch  the 
cdg«l  of  it>  bring  down  the  glass,  it  the  side  of  the  fiame,  as  lovr  as 
the  wick  will  permit,  which  must  not  be  teuchcd.  Then,  with  a 
quick  vibratory  motion,  agitate  it  i:i  the  flame  fiom  sif^t*  to  side  ;  at 
the  same  time  advancing  and  retiring  it  gently  all  the  while.  By  this 
method,  you  may  proceed  to  lay  on  smoke  to  any  required  darkness. 
It  ought  to  be  viewed  from  time  to  time»  not  only  to  see  whether  it 
be  sufficiently  dark,  but  whether  any  ine(|uaUty  may  be  perceived^ 
for,  if  that  should  liappen,  it  will  nut  be  proper  to  j^oon.  The  smoke 
•f  leaiing-wax  is  bad:  that  of  pitch  is  worse.  A  wa-:  cancllc  g;ive3  a 
good  smoke  ;  but  that  of  a  tallow-candle  is  better.  Aa  goud  as  anv 
I  have  hitherto  met  with  i»  the  smoke  of  spermaceti  oil.  In  usii.g  a 
lamp,  you  may  also  have  the  advantage  of  an  eveo  Bame  extended  to 
any  length*' 

The  mode  of  preparing  a  telescope  for  con?eoient  and  di$- 
tiiKt  vision^  whicb  Dn  H*  recommendsi  and  which  he  has  used 
with  gieat  adtantage^  la  as  follows : 

*  I  placed  a  very  dark  green  glass  behind  the  second  eyeglass,  that 
jk,  nigot  be  sheltered  by  both  glasses,  wliich  in  my  double  eye-piece 

arc  clorr  tor^etber,  and  of  an  cqur.l  focal  length.  Here,  an  the  rav. 
ire  not  much  concentrated,  the  colonral  j^bss  receives  them  on  a  large 
furface,  and  stops  light  and  heat,  in  the  pioportioa  of  the  squares  ot 
Its  diameter  now  used*  to  that  on  which  the  rays  would  have  fallew, 
bad  it  been  placed  in  the  focus  of  pencils.  And,  for  the  same  rear>on« 
I  now  also  placed  a  dark  green  smoked  glass  close  upon  the  former, 
V  itb  the  smoked  side  towards  the  eye,  that  the  smoke  might  likewi-e 
be  protected  against  heat,  by  a  passage  of  the  rays  thrni«;^h  two  sur- 
faces of  coloured  glass.  This  position  had  moreover  tlie  advantaare 
of  leaving  the  telescope*  with  its  mirrors  and  glasses,  completely  to 
perform  its  operation,  before  the  application  of  the  darkcmng  appa* 
ratus  ;  and  thus  to  prevent  the  injur)'  which  mun  W  r  xa,siontd  by 
tbr  interposition  of  ihc  heterogeneous  colouring  matter  of  the  glasses^ 
and  of  thtr  smoke.' 

In  speaking  of  another  method  for  the  snme  piirpofe,  be 
says;  *  1  placed  a  deep  blue  glass  with  a  bluish  grrcn  smoked 
one  upon  it  as  in  the  furmcr  case,  and  found  the  sun  of  a  whiter 
colour  than  with  the  former  composition.  'rhTC  vv:>s  no  dis- 
agreeable sensation  of  hczi  i  though  a  ilulc  u».rmtl*  iniglit  be 
felt.'  lie  adds  J  in  either  of  these  ways,  ^  1  have  seen  luKom- 
jnonly  well  ;*  and  in  a  series  of  obscmtions,  the  glasses  nict 
with  no  accident. 

Exprr'ttntnts  on  tbt  Rifrangibiliiy  of  iht  wvis$h!e  R^^j  of  the  Stw, 
JSy  the  Same. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  describe  t!ie  author's,  appara- 
tus, nor  ID  recite  the  several  espennents^  which  relate  to  thic 

subjecr. 
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subject:  but  the  result  is  a:  folK  w  ?.  The  first  four  experi- 
ments prove  *  that  there  are  rays  coming  from  the  sun,  which 
are  less  refrangible  than  any  of  those  that  aficctthe  sight;  thef 
are  inveated  with  a  high  power  of  heating  bodies,  but  with  noae 
of  iUominating  objects  \  and  this  eiplains  the  feason»  why  they 
have  hitherto  escaped  unnoticed.'  The  two  next  experimeots 
shew  <  that  the  power  of  heating  il  extended  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  visible  violet  raysi  but  not  beyond  them  |  and  that 
it  is  gradually  impaired,  as  the  rays  grow  more  refrangible.' 
The  Ijst  four  experiments  prove  *  that  the  maximum  of  the 
heating  power  is  Vested  amoiv.^  the  invisible  rays  \  and  is  pro- 
bably not  less  than  half  an  ii:cli  bevond  the  la*^r  visible  ones, 
u'hen  projected  in  the  manner  before-mentioned.'  —  *  These  ex- 
periments ah.o  shew  ihnt  the  sun's  visible  rays,  in  their  less 
refrangible  state,  and  considerably  beyond  the  maximum,  stilt 
exert  a  heating  power  fully  equal  to  that  of  Ted-colonpcd  light; 
and  that,  consequently,  if  we  may  infcT  the  quantity  o€ the  tA^ 
cient  from  the  effect  produced,  the  invisible  rays  of  the  sun 
far  exceed  the  visible  ones  in  number/— *  if  we  call  li^hi^  those 
rays  wliich  illuminate  objects,  and  radiant  heat,  those  which 
.  heat  bodies,  it  may  be  inquired,  whether  light  be  essentiaiiy 
different  from  heat  ?*  In  reply,  the  author  observes,  after 
some  previous  remarks  on  sol  ir  heat;  *  that  such  of  the  rays 
f«f  the  sun  as  h?.\-c  the  icfrangibiiity  of  those  which  arc  con- 
tained in  the  pnbmaiic  spectrum,  by  the  construction  of  the 
organs  of  sight,  arc  admitted,  under  the  appearance  of  light 
and  Lujours  ;  and  that  the  rcbt,  being  stopped  in  the  cu4Cs  and 
humours  of  the  eye,  act  upon  them,  as  they  are  known  to  do 
apoD  all  the  other  panaof  our  body,  by  occasioning  aaenaatioii 
of  heat/ 

Ilxpenmrntf  on  the  solar,  and  on  iht  ti:rresirsal  Rays  thai  occa^ 
sitn  Heat  i  tuith  a  contparaiivf  Vienv  cf  the  Laws  to  whkh  Light 
and  Heat,  or  raiber  the  Raff  v/hkb  $(canm  tbem,  art  tuhject,  in 
§rder  to  dttirmm  v/bether  thej  are  the  same^  w  ^tftnU 
the  Same. 

Dr.  Herschcl  distinguishes  heat  into  six  different  kinds,  thred 
of  which  are  solar  atid  three  terrestrial;  and,  as  the  divisions 
of  terrestrial  heat  strictly  resemble  those  of  solar,  he  reduces 
his  subject  to  three  general  he;uls.  He  begins  with  the  heat  of 
luminous  bodies  in  general,  snch  ns  that  which  we  hnve  di- 
rectly from  the  sun,  and  thnt  of  terrestrial  flames,  as  torclits, 
candlfs,  ^c.  His  next  divi&ion  comprehends  the  heat  of  co- 
loured radiants,  such  as  that  which  is  obtained  from  the  sun 
by  separating  his  rays  in  a  prisni,  and  that  which  is  derived 
from  culinary  fires,  openly  exposed.  The  third  division  re- 
lates 
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htcs  to  l)Cat  obtained  from  radbnts,  where  neither  lijjht  nor 
Colour  in  the  rays  can  ht  perceived.  Tliis  is  gained  directly 
firom  tlic  sun,  by  mt.ins  of  n  prism  nnplii-d  to  his  rays;  or  it 
ftiay  be  Iiad  front  fires  eiic!' s  -i  in  , roves  ;  or  from  rcd-hot  iron 
COoIi  il  till  it  call  be  r.o  longer  $e(.n  in  the  dark. 

The  v  irions  propositions  rela'ioj^  to  heat,  similar  to  those 
which  arckrx'u  n  atid  .idmittt  d  .  irh  regard  to  li^rht,  arc  the  sub- 
jects of  illu.'ti.iiioii  atui  pioot  ia  tlic  sequel  of  this  papw,  and 
are  the  follottring : 

•  I.  Heat,  both  solar  and  terrestrial,  is  a  seusattoo  occasioned  b)* 
rays  emanating  frum  catidcnt  sub;.tancc«,  which  have  a  power  cw 
heating  budieft.    a*  These  rays  arc  sul>ji.ct  to  the  laws  of  reflection. 

They  are  likewise  subject  to  the  law«of  refraction.  4.  They  are 
of  difitiont  refrnni^tNili'^v.  5'.  They  are  liable  to  be  6topp<  d,  in  cer- 
tain proportions,  when  transmitted  thmu'-^h  diaphanous  bodies.* 
6.  They  are  liable  to  be  seaiieredoa  rough  sui  faces,  7.  They  may 
bt  «uppo«ed,  when  I'n  a  certain  ttate  of  energy,  to  have  a  power  oif 
lUuminatin;^'  ol  jcets.' 

The  first  tiirce  of  th''se  proporinon^  nrc  the  subjects  of  dis- 
cus ir>n  iu  the  paper  bciore  us  i  aiul  the  rest  are  reserved  for  a 
future  occasion. — From,  a  series  of  experiments,  which  arc 
Sntnntely  recited,  the  author  infers  that)  in  every  supposed 
case  of  solar  and  terrestrial  heat,  there  are  rays  which  are  sub- 
ject  to  the  laws  of  refiection  and  refraction,  and  invested  with 
the  power  of  heattn^r  bodies,  tncfependently  of  light  \  and  the 
ftame  e!tperiments,  which  prove  that  heat  is  both  reflexible  and 
refrangible,  establish  also  its  radiant  nature.  The  apparatus 
Qscd  in  the  experiments  is  illustrated  by  a  variety  of  engr<iv* 

.  Cfiemttal  Experimtntt  on  Zoopvyies  t  vtith  some  Ohervatiotu  m 
the  lomponent  Parts  «f  Membram*    By  Charles  Hatchett^  £som 

This  ineetiious  author,  Invln^  in  a  former  pnpcr  ascertained 
the  similar  construction  of  hhcll  and  bone,  and  ii<iving  shewn 
that  there  is  even  an  npproAimation  in  the  nature  of  their 
composition,  by  the  intt rincdute  cnistaceous  substa  .i  i'b,  was 
induced  to  pursue  the  subject  in  an  adciitional  series  or  ex:ieri- 
inents.  The  7.oopliyti.  s,  to  wliUi  the  eiienneal  analysii.  .in  l 
invcilitjation  (A  tlic  author  were  applied,  ar«:  sever  il  sp^rics  of 
Jiladrrpota  ^ud  Alilu^Qraf  owe  species  of  ^ulfipsra^  the  Flustra 
filiaceat^  the  Caral/ina  opuntia,  two  species  of  Lis^  several 
species  of  Gorgwi*^  twa  of  ^niipathes^  astd  several  species  of 
Sponges^  and  zlto  o{  jiLyonium*  The  object  of  Mr.H«*s  expe- 
ximents  was  to  ascertaui,  in  these  animal  substances,  the  pre- 
•ence  and  general  properties  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of 
.  APRii^j  i8ot.  Dd  llme^ 
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Kmc,  which  arc  the  materials  employee!  by  nature  to  commu-' 
nicate  rigidity  and  hardness  to  certain  parts  of  anirn;^]^,  such 
as  shell  and  bone  and  then  to  cxamin?  the  n.un.re  of  the  sub- 
stance, in  and  on  which  the  hardening  or  ossifying  principles 
were  secreted  and  deposited* 

The  hardening  substance  of  the  Madrepores^  and  alsa  of  the 
MHUports^  (with  one  eiception,)  appears  to  be  carbonate  of 
Hme  s  and  tKcy  festmble  shells  in  being  formed  of  a  gelatinous 
or  membranaceous  substance,  thus  hardened.  The  onlf  differ- 
ence i»i&  the  mode  according  to  which  these  materials  hare 
been  employed*   The  TuMfora  musica  resembled  the  foremen- 
tioned  substances.    With  respect  to  the  Flustra fiiiacfa  and 
raUina  opuntwy  it  is  (vr^^rved  fliat  a  small  portion  of  phosphate 
wnb  found,  mixed  wiiii  liic  c.irboiiate  of  lime.    The  Tsh  cchra- 
cea  and  Iliy/'t^nj  nrc  formeil  ot  rrc'darly  orgTinizvil  membra- 
naceous, c-rill.i^inous,  and  horny  substances;  hardened,  in  the 
last  species,  merely  by  carbonate  of  lime,  and  in  the  former 
uiih  the  addition  of  a  very  small  portion  of  phosphate  of  lime. 
The  hardcniug  substance  of  the  Gorgoma  mbilh  was  fbond  to 
be  cafbonate  of  limCy  with  a  small  quantity  of  phosphate  \  and 
the  matter  constituting  the  membranaeeoos  portion  was  partly 
gelatinous^  and  partly  a  membrane  completed  formed,  so  as  to 
c  - VLT  tl  e  stcm»  in  the  mnimer  of  a  tube.   Tiic other  Gor^cnim^ 
vi2.  the  €eratophy.a^  jhthiium^  subtrosxB^  peeihata,  and  jv/am,. 
were  composed  of  a  horny  stem  and  a  cortical  substance  b;|^ 
which  i:  is  coated.    Th:!  stems  niT  riled  a  quantity  of  phof> 
phatc  of  lime  with  scarcciy  any  trace  cf  curbonnte,  and  tlis 
cortical  pirt  consisted  principaiiy  of  caiboiuie  of  iimc,  with 
little  or  none  of  the  r>ho«iphare. 

The  j4rti'ipA:i{s  were  found  to  be  little,  if  at  all,  dilTcrent 
from  the  horny  stems  of  the  Gorgonix ;  and  the  various  sponges 
wexe  completely  formed  by  the  same  membranaceons  or  homy 
substance,  varied  by  modifications  of  a  more  delicate  con- 
stmction^  father  than  by  any  essential  difference  m  composi^ 
tion.^The  Alc^ontA  were  found  to  b?  composed  of  a  soft,  flei- 
ible,  membranaceous  substance,  similar  to  the  cortical  part  of 
the  Gorgema  suherosa^  and  in  like  manner  slightly  hardened  hj 
carbonate,  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

On  the  whole,  there  seems  to  be  rc.ison  for  conchullng  *  th-4t 
the  varieties  of  bone,  shell,  coral,  -.nul  the  nunurous  tribe  of 
Zoophytes  WiLli  which  the  last  are  connected,  oaU  ift 
compobiiioa  by  the  n.uuic  and  quantity  of  the  hariicning  or 
ossifying  principle,  and  by  the  stiitc  of  tiic  bubstuuce  with 
which  it  u  mixed' or  copnecte'd.' 

The  sequel  of  this  paper  conuins  observations  cm  the  eom» 
pODcnr  partaof  membrane,  iutcmixed  with  many  curious  ro- 
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iliarks  on  the  skins  of  liifFcfrent  animals,  tlic  hnir,  horn,  and 
Scales  of  fish,  nails  and  hoofs,  the  albumen  of  crp:?,  and  a 
\  aiicty  of  similar  substances.  From  .111  examination  of  the 
chemical  properties  of  these  natural  productions,  the  author 
infers  thnt  the  same  substance  constitutes  the  principal  part 
iof  meinbvene»  sponge,  hoim,  hair,  hcc,  and  even  of  nius- 
tiilar  fibre;  andj  tftn  comparing  the  properties  of  this  sab- 
stvice  with  those  of  pure  aibnmen  in  a  state  of  xnspissation,  he 
^iAS  discovered  so  evident  a  resemblance  in  every  respect,  that 
few  persons  (he  conceives)  will  hesitate  to  pronounce  albumen 
to  be  th?  orifrina!  matter  from  which  tortoise-shell,  hair, 
horn,  musciUir  fibre,  &c,  have  been  derived  and  formed, 
jl  here  is  also,  he  adds,  *  much  reason  to  believe  that  gelatin, 
fikhough  it  appears  50  uuM-rent  iu  mapy  rcspcas  from  aibu* 
in^n,  is  ytt  iuinicJ  iroai  u.' 

'  In  attempting  to  prove,  (says  Mr.  H.)  that  albumen  or  the 
coajrulating  lymph  is  the  ongiiml  animal  substance,  I  have  hitherto 
tonly  stated  chemical  facts  ;  but  when  the  phxnomena  attending  in- 
icabadoD  aSecoBstdered;  when  the  expcrimenti  made  by  eminent 
lihyaiolojrists,  such  as  Maller>  Maitre  Jean,  and  Malpighi,  are 
viewed  ;  when  the  ov'parous  fcelus  is  seen  to  bc  progie&sively  formed 
in  a::  J  from  thtr  iil'vjn.cn  of  the  egtr,  8o  that,  upon  the  bursting  of 
the  shell  winch  bcparated  it  from  external  matter,  the  yonng  animal 
^omes  forth  complete  tn  all  its  par  u;  when  such  strong  facts  ns 
these  are  corroborated  by  those  afforded  by  chemistry,  it  can  scarcely 
fcc  doubted  that  albumen  is  the  primary  animal  substance,  from 
txliich  th^j  Dihets  arc  derived  ;  rnd  thcr?  \^  rrucli  cr.rse  to  believe, 
that  the  formation  of  gelatif>,  and  i>f  the  aninr.il  lihrc  especiaily,  be- 
gins with  the  process  of  sanguiiication  in  the  ta*ti;s. 

*  As  the  three  principal  and  csaential  component  parts  of  the 
Iblood,  vie.  albuaaen,  gelatin,  and  fibre,  appear  therefore  to  com- 
pose the  vanottS  parts  of  animali,  in  such  a  manner  that  one  (be.n? 
predominant)  Jnnntnces  the  natnre  of  that  ;'a:t  of  the  animal  which 
it  is  princ*p?lly  enploy^d  to  form:  and  as  all  iimt  ;i,  t^elittn,  and 
fibre,  by  relative  proportion,  by  the  degrees  of  density,  by  the  tUctls 
«f  firganivatfon  which  singly  or  conjointly  they  have  experienced, 
•  -by  the  tenture  of  the  animal  sobfttance  which  they,  as  materials  and 
thus  modined,  have  concnrred  to  produce,  and  by  the  proportion  of 
natnral  or  inheren'  moisture  peculiar  to  earh  part  of  difierent  ani- 
mals, present  an  ..uicnse  series  of  complicated  causes,  so  arc  the 
effects  found  10  be  i-u  Icss  mimcroua  and  diversified,  by  the  infinite 
variety  to  texture,  flcaibtlity,  ebtstictty,  and  the  many  other  pro- 
perties pccuh'ar  to  the  various  parts  which  compose  the  bodies  of 
sinimals.' 

On  the  Electricity  excited  hy  iJ.e  mere  Ccrifact  of  conducting  Stik* 
stances  of  different  Kinds,  In  a  Lftttr  jrm  Jfr.  Akssndef 
Vuha>  F,  H,      Pr^hior  ef  Natural  Pbiksophy  t9  iht  Vnivtrtiiy 
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cf  Pavia^  to  thi  Right  HonmrabU  Joseph  Banks,  Bart*  K*  B, 
l.R.S.  ■ 

The  curious  electrical  apparatus  here  describe  1  .5  denomi- 
nated bv  Mr.  Volta  tiic  nrfi/Irin/  elecirivitl  or^ran,  from  its  rc- 
i,:^nibljucc  li>  ihe  rjittural  cUctrual  orgau  ut  the  torpedo,  Suri- 
nam eel,  Sec;  the  properties  of  which  ai,tanished  and  per- 
plexed some  of  the  ablest  electricians  at  the  time  of  their  mt 
discovery.  They  hesitated  to  admit  the  accumulation  of  elec- 
tricity amid  a  variety  of  conducting  sabstancet^  and  the  cMa> 
municatidn  of  it  from  one  part  of  the  animal  to  the  otlier,  not- 
'Withstanding  its  contiguify  tb  a  conducting  fluid.  HChe  facts, 
'howeverf  were  unqnc^tionable ;  and  they  are  no  v  suffioently 
ascertained  by  the  urtilici.il  cotitrivanCc  flescribed  in  this  papcff 
and  by  the  properties  belonging  to  it  which  are  here  recited. 

The  author  provid^'d  a  number  ol  s-n.di  round  plates  of 
copper,  brass,  or  silver,  (vvliich  is  better  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose,) about  an  inch  in  lii.imetcr;  and  nn  equal  i^unibcr  ot 
other  plates  or  pieces  of  tin,  or  railier  oi        ,  [  wiiich  is  bettCfr) 
of  the  same  size  with  the  former.    Uealso  prepared  a  sufficient 
number  of  round  pieces  of  pasteboard,  skin,  or  other  spongy 
.matter,  capable  of  imbibing  and  retaining  simple  water^  or 
water  in  which  salt  had  been  dissolved,  or  some  other  liquid, 
with  which  they  should  be  well  moistened.  He  then  proceeded 
to  the  due  arrangement  of  th;fse  several  pieces.    He  began  with 
placing  one  of  the  pi  stes  of  mctaJ,  e.      of  silver,  on  a  table  | 
on  this  he  placed  a  piatc  of  '/inc  ;  and  this  he  covered  with  one 
cf  the  moist  pieces.    Over  these  he  deposited  anctlier  plate  or 
silver,  ijcxt  to  it  a  plate  of  '/inc,  and  then  one  of  the  moistened 
piece?    and  he  continued  this  arrangement,  till  lie  had  forn^ed 
'as  high  a  cdur.iu  ji  could  sustain  itself  without  failing.  A 
column  conMbtin<;  of  about  20  of  these  ranges  exhibited  signs 
of  electricity,  by  means  of  Cavailo's  electrometer,  aided  by  the 
condenser  beyond  10  or  even  1 5  degrees.  It  was  9\so  capable  of 
charging  the  condeubcr  by  a  simple  touch,  so  that  it  not  only 
gave  a  spark  but  a!s  >  a  small  stroke  to  the  fingers  with  which 
the  two  extremities  ot  the  c  jlumn  were  touched  |  and  these 
strokes,  which  wtre  repented  at  ?u..'rc'S5ivc  contacts,  resembled 
the  effect  of  a  L-ryden  bottle,  or  a  battery  feebly  chai-gcil,  or  of 
a  languid  torpedo  j  vjiich  last  was  more  similar  to  this  appa- 
ratus, on  a(;>:ou:U  ot  tlie  utMt'ierrupud  su^  cession  of  strokes 
which  it  produced*    For  tliis  [Utrpose  it  is  ncctssary  that  the 
finger;*,  uiiich  uppr»)acii  ihc  c.x'.i^.uitics  cf  the  apparatus  at  the 
same  time,  should  be  nioistencd  with  water.    In  order  to  in- 
crease  the  stroke,  as  well  as  to  render  it  more  certain,  a  coai- 
iDttoicatbn  should  be  formed)  by  means  of  ■  metallic  plate  «r 
vpd»  between  the  loot  or  bair     the  colbmn,  or  the  lowest 
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plate  of  the  appantus  Jind  n  bason  or  cnp  of  wnter  into  which  • 
the  finger  or  harid  is  plunged  ;  while  tht  top  of  the  column  or 
the  upper  plare  of  the  apparatus  is  touched  by  tlic  end  of  the 
nier;jllic  plate  or  rod,  held  in  the  other  hand,  wliich  should  be 
Veil  moistened,  and  t-ike  fast  and  1  irge  hold  of  the  plate  or  rod. 
By  attending  to  thtK  circumstances,  a  slight  sensation  of  pun- 
gtdcy  may  be  perceived  tn  one  or  two  joints  of  the  finger  which 
is  dipped  into  the  cup  of  water,  by  touching  with  the  metallic 
fod  held  in  the  other  hand  the  4th  or  even  the  3d  pair  of  plates; 
and  h]r  sttccessively  touching  the  5rhy  6th,  Sec.  till  the  open- 
tor  arriTes  at  the  last  plate  on  the  top  of  the  column,  the 
coilimotions  or  strokes  will  become  gradually  more  and  more 
sensible. 

With  an  apparatus  of  this  kind,  consisting  of  20  pair*;  of 
plates,  ilie  pungent  sensation  will  extend  to  the  whole  finuer, 
and  affect  it  very  acutely,  when  it  is  sinjTlv  dipped  into  the 
water  of  the  basoji  ;  it  will  extend,  without  any  painful  feel- 
ing, to  the  wrist  and  even  to  the  elbow,  when  tlic  lund  is 
wholly  plunged  into  the  water ;  and  it  will  be  also  sensibly 
felt  in  the  wrist  of  the  other  hand.  The  efiects  of  this  appa- 
ratus arc  more  sensibly  perceived,  when  the  ambient  air,  or 
'water,  or  the  moistened  plates  that  form  the  column,  are 
warm ;  because  heat  renders  the  water  a  better  conductor. 
All  saline  substances,  and  particularly  common  salt,  conu*!- 
butc  likewise  to  the  increase  of  the  electrical  effect  of  this  in- 
strument, wlien  thev  :ii*c  dissolved  in  the  wafer  of  the  bnson, 
and  when  the  pieces  ititerposcd  between  enrh  pair  of  metallic 
plates  are  made  to  imbibe  a  suIHcieot  quantity  of  the  saline 
water. 

1  he  electrical  powers  of  this  machine  may  be  augmented, 
so  as  to  equal  or  even  surpass  those  of  the  torpedo  or  eel,  by 
increasing  the  number  of  plates,  and  arranging  them  in  the 
manner  above  described.  If  to  the  10  pairs  of  plates  already 
mentioned,  20  or  30  more  be  added,  the  strokes  will  be  more 
sensible,  and  will  be  extended  throu^i;h  the  two  arms  and  even 
to  the  shoulder  \  particularly  to  the  shoulder  and  arm  belong- 
ing to  the  hand  that  is  plunged  into  the  water.  By  fTcquently 
repeating:  the  contacts  of  tl  c  apparatus,  the  commotions  pro- 
duced will  succeed  one  another  rapldlv,  and  without  inicrmis- 
sion.  This  will  he  the  case  w!ien  the  hand  is  wholly  or  in 
part  plunged  into  tlic  water  :  but,  if  a  single  finger  be  dipped 
into  it  partially  or  totally,  the  commcdoi  i  in  that  single  hiigcr 
will  be  so  acute. as  to  be  almost  intolerable.  The  apparatus,  in 
this  state  of  it,  will  communicate  shocks  to  a  number  of  per- 
sons, whose  hands  are  moistened  and  connected,  and  who  thus 
ibm  a  continued  chain. 
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'  Tht  author's  instrument  admits  of  many  variations  in  its  con<i 
struction  \  several  of  which  he  hat  described,  and  iUuttratal 
by  iigufcs.  The  first  CQn$iito  of  »  range  of  cups  or  vesselsa 
formfid  of  wood*  shell,  earth,  or  crystal,  which  are  half  filled 
vith  pare  water,  brine,  or  ley  }  anfl  these  are  made  to  com- 
muoicate  with  one  another  by  means  of  metallic  arcs,  of  which 
the  one  part,  that  is  plunged  into  one  v 'ssei,  is  made  of  copper, 
or  rather  of  silvered  copper;  and  the  other  part,  that  descends 
into  the  adjoining  vts^c^,  is  made  of  tin  or  rather  of  zinc* 
Th^se  two  parts,  formed  of  different  metals,  arc  soldered  to- 
gether M  ihe  top  i  and  they  nre  enlarged  at  their  extremities, 
by  which  thry  communicate  vvitii  the  fluids  in  their  respective 
vessels,  li  <>x\c  part  be  matic  of  tin,  icy  (or  i^oiuc  alkaline 
liquor)  is  to  be  preferred :  but,  when  it  is  of  ^c,  brine  (or 
water  in  which  salt  has  been  dissolved}  it  the  fyto^t  eligible. 
\jfx  30,  40,  or  60  of  thcsp  vessels  hi?  rsngefi  in  a  rignt  lin0| 
and  connected  together  by  th<$  metalline  arcs  already  deipiifacdi 
and  if  one  hand  be  plunged  ti^to  one  of  these  yesiels,  and  ^ 
finger  of  the  other  hand  into  another  of  them,  at  a  sufficient 
distance,  the  &hocic  will  be  communicated  from  one  to  the 
other ;  pnd  it  svi!!  he  more  sensibly  felt  in  consequence  of  the 
numhcr  of  iiitcrniediutc  vessels  between  the  first  and  the  last 
in  tilt-  row.  The  number  and  position  of  these  vessels  ni.iy  be 
fh.irigcd  i  aixi  t]»e  experiment?  which  may  be  made  w'ththcm 
'^vz  as  various  as  thtir  number  ytid  position.  Wc  canuot, 
however,  enter  into  a  recital  ot  iheui  \  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
point  out  the  resemblance  which  an  apparatus  of  this  kin4 
bears  to  the  electrical  organs  of  fhe  tof pedu,  and  the  siffiilarit| 
of  their  effects. 

Mr.  VoUa  has  described  several  methods  of  mnlfiptying  th^ 
number  of  metallto  plates^  in  )ck\%  artifidid  tUctrkal  onrm,  with-* 
out  endangering  ihf  ir  fall  ifi  consequence  of  the  height  of  the 
colujrn  l:j  which  tliey  are  elevated ;  and  of  rendering  the  in- 
strun.  nr,  thug  formed,  portable  and  durnbW.  "When  the 
nun\her  of  pi.  tes  nmounts  to  60,  80,  or  loo,  the  Utt.1  me- 
tliod  of  cuiiiit"  ting  them  ii  by  prcparmg  two  or  more  columns, 
in  each  of  which  the  several  pieces  nrc  arranged  in  the  manned 
already  explained  in  the  case  oi  a  single  t-  lumn.  These  se- 
ireral  coluihns  are  to  be  connected  by  metallic  plates,  and  cups 
'  of  water  are  so  disposed  'as  to 'communicate  with  the  bases  ol 
the^  extreme  columns.-^'i'he  authpr  hs8  annexed  a  drawing, 
wliich  exhibits  these  diflTcrent  modes  of  arrangemofit* 

By  means  of  an  app.iratus  of  this  kind,  the  eleetrical  Huid 
may  be  m<ide  to  circulate  without  interruption  ;  or  to  eihibit 
a  kind  of  perpf  tua)  motion  through  a  circle  of  conductors,  pro- 
sily cUosca  and  duly  airan^jcdj  which  serre  by  their  mutual 
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ssontact  to  excite  and  convey  it.  This  is  a  fact  which  the 
-author  had  formerly  advanced  in  his  researches  and  discoveriet 

on  the  subject  of  Galvutiism,  and  which  he  has  since  esta- 
blished by  new  ficts  and  experiments  th;it,  in  his  judgment, 
admit  of  no  contradiction.  For  farther  particulars,  we  nuist 
Ttrfer  to  the  paper  itwjifj  which  1%  here  printed  ia  French^ 
without  a  traiisiiition.  ^ 

^:rr.e  Obs/rvniiom  cti  the  Hmd  of  Xbi  Orniihoryndiiit  paradumtt 
BylL\txzid  Home,  Esq.  F  R.S. 

To  the  a  uthor's  observjtious  un  this  newly  discovered  quad- 
ruped, are  annexed  figures,  serving  to  illustrate  the  formation 
of  its  lieadi  ^^^^  particularly  of  its  beak,  wiiich  seems  to  be  tlic 
part  that  constitutes  iii  most  conspicuous  peculiarity.  The 
beak  resembles  that  of  the  duck,  and  yet  differs  from  it  in  a 
variety  of  chrcumstances.  On  examination^  this  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  animal's  mouthy  but  a  part  added  to  it  and  pro- 
jecting beyond  it. 

*  The  ca\'!ty  of  the  mouth  is  sicutted  as  hi  otl>er  quadmipecis,  and 
hat  two  grinding  ttcth  on  each  side,  both  ;n  iIjc-  upper  and  lower 
jaw;  but,  instead  of  ineisor  tcrtli,  the  nasal  and  pdatc  bores  ?rc 
continued  forward'^,  !cn[[thcTu'nj^  the  anterior  nc  tiils,  and  forming 
the  upper  part  of  llic  beak  ;  and  the  two  poixions  of  the  lower  jaw, 
instead  of  terminating  at  the  symphisis,  where  they  joio,  become 
two  thin  platett  and  are  contiotted  forwards,  forming  the  under  por- 
tion of  the  bciik.' — *The  Structure  of  the  b-  tk  is  njt  such  as  enables 
It  to  lake  a  Uv\w  hold^  but,  as  the  uiiir|^inai  iips  arc  brought  together, 
the  animnl  will  have  tl  cotisidcrable  power  of  suction,  aud.ia  that  way 
f&ay  draw  its  prey  iiao  ils  mouth/ 

For  a  desrripticn  of  the  other,  pacta  of  the  head,  we  refer  to 

the  author's  account. 

We  shall  pay  our  respects  to  the  tliitd  part  of  this  volume^ 
at  our  earliest  opporiunity. 

Apt.  X.  Critical  Diiqvhifl'Mt  on  the  Eij^ytemth  Chapter  of  Isaiah, 
In  a  Letter  to  Edward  Ki  i^,  F. <q.  F.  R.  S.  A.  S.  By  Samuel, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Rochcsicr,  F.  ii.  S.  4to.   pj).  109*  59. 

5C".ved.  Rob::on. 

HE  Eighteenth  Chapter  of  Isaiah  has  been  rnnlcnd  among 
the  obscure  passages  of  anticnt  pmpliccy,  ''\nd  various  have 
been  the  endeavours  of  biblical  scholar**  to  illustrate  it.  The 
J3isi)op  of  Rochester  is  ot  opinion  that  it  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
uiuleiotood,  and  he  th^  rcfc  rc  attempts  by  a  nmst  minute  inve;- 
tigation  to  penetrate  its  ^cj'uine  mcanit:g.    Discarding  all  pre* 
viout  assumptions  concerning  th^  design  of  this  prophecy,  the 
jpcople  to  whofli  it  ie  addressed,  and  the  bistor/  or  the  times  to 
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iHikb  It  belongs,  he  proposes  to  enter  into  a  critical  exaiii2n«ii 
.tton  of  every  word  of  which  the  meaning  is  at  all  doobtfuh 
scnitbiziog  etymologtcs>  exploring  usages,  and  consalting 
translations  I  and  lie  conceives  that  every  word  should  be 
considered  as  of  doubtful  meanings  which  has  been  tnken  ia 
different  senses  by  different  inttrprrters  of  note.  Wc  are 
tlius  prepared  to  expect  a  new  version,  as  well  as  commen- 
tary; and  learned  divines  and  Svrriplural  critics,  whct!u  r  tl.'^y 
approve  or  (lis:ipprove  the  pener.il  rt'sult,  wilt  no  (ioubt  be 
Ivipny  to  peruse  ihc  crlnc^l  disquisitions  of  Dr.  Hor  lvy,  on  a 
vciy  din"i:ult  portion  of  auticnt  scripture.  AViul:-,  iiu\%'<  vi  r, 
they  attend  hnn  in  his  theological  ixenlous,  applaud  his 
Ingenuityi  and  admire  his  extensive  erudition';  and  while  tltcy 
observe  that  he  owns  thedtfTiculttcs  which  obstruct  the  genuine 
interpretation,  that  he  is  forced  to  have  recourse  to  a  variety 
of  learned  versions,  and  to  quote  not  only  from  the  Latin, 
Greek,  Htbrew,  and  ChalHee  langu;)|]:c$,  but  from  the  French, 
Spanish,  Italian,  and.  iiyriac,  in  .order  to  eiucidjte  the  real 
tneaningi  they  must  smile  at  Ids  ni  iinr. lining  the  *  crmpciency 
of  the  common  people  to  understand  the  v.  holr  of  the  re- 
vealed doctrine.*  •  This  will  -appear  the  nv  re  sin,:'..!  r,  when  it 
is  considered  thit,  with  regird  to  thf  sututcj*  ot  o\ir  own 
country,  promulg;ite(l  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  this  sime 
rrtlutc  is  said  to  have  asserted  th.it  tlic  common  people  liad 
nothing  to  do  with  them  but  to  obey  tliem. 
The  R.  R.  author  begins  with  observing  thai, 

*  It  has  been  assumed  by  most  interpreters,  first,  that  the  prjn.| 
cipal  matter  of  this  pnipbecy  is  a  Woe,  or  Judgement.  2.  That 
the  object  of  this  woe  is  tlie  Land  of  Egypt  itself,  or  aoir.c  of  the 
cnntiguot:"  cnuntrics.  3.  That  the  lime  of  the  exccuttoa  of  the? 
judgement  was  at  haiul,  v\ht  n  tlic  proplitcy  was  dtlivcitd. 

*  I  set  out  with  connidcrin^  every  one  of  tht.<  assumptions  a\ 
*  doubtful ;  and  the  conclusion,  to  which  iny  fn\'estigations  brin^  mc, 

js,  that  every  one  of  them  is  false.  First,  the  prophecy  indeed  pre- 
dicts some  woeful  judgement.  But  the  principal  matter  of  th^ 
prnphccy  is  not  jiTf^^j^errtnt ,  hut  mercy;  a  gracious  pnimi'^e  of  the 
iiiial  icsl(*t".ilion  of  Israelites.  Secondly,  the  ;):uphccv  hnr,  no 
respect  to  Kgypt,  or  any  of  llic  coniiguoui  couniiic^.  What  lias 
beeiT  applied  to  Egypt  is  a  description  of  some'  people,  or  another^ 
*  destined  to  be  principal  instruments  in  the  hand  of  Providence,  in 

*  Dr.  H.  has  attempted  to  avoid  ilil  ,  i.!/|cction,  by  remarkinp^  in 
p.  73,  that  *  learning  is  nt>t  iic  cts  r  y  ]or  the  understanding  of  the 
propiiecics.  Many  may  be  capubL  of  understanding  the  sen>;; 
once  found  out,  to  whom  the  details  of  the  process  of  investigation 
will  give  little  light.*  In  cases  like  thin,  however,  whcc  gnat 
doctors  widely  d( Iter,  it  mii.t  require  Somc  leaniing  to  distiii^ui»b 
the  true  from  tbc  erroneous  comment. 
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the  great  work  of  the  resettlement  of  the  Jew*  m  the  Holy  LanJ; 
a  description  of  thH  people,  by  characters  by  which  they  will  be 
cvuleotly  known,  when  the  time  arrives.  Thirdly,  the  time  for  the 
completion  of  the  prophecy  was  very  remote,  vhen  it  was  delivered, 
and  is  yet  future }  being  indeed  the  season  of  the  Second  Advent  o£ 
'   our  Lord.' 

Dr.  Ilorslev  t-ius  states  his  conclusions  prevloustv  to  his  dis- 
quisitions,  apprehending  that,  as  in  niathcniitic^l  investigations, 
the  analytical  process  will  be  rendered  more  luminous  und  satis- 
factory in  every  step,  hy  h-iving  the  theorem  ro  which  it  con- 
ducts distinctly  enounced  in  the  beginninj^.  We  must  however 
confess  that,  notwithstanding  our  being  thus  prepared  in 
Knum  for  what  we  were  to  expect,  and  notwithstanding  our 
Jiigb  sense  of  the  industry,  learning,  and  ingenuity  of  the 
Right  Rev.  commentator,  he  has  failed  in  bringing  convictiofi. 
to  our  mind.  He  has  clearly  proved  that  this  chapter  is  ittter 
Uca  diffidliima  of  scripture  i  and,  in  opposition  to  an  idea^sug- 
gested  by  the  genileman  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed,  be 
Oiay  well  contend  that  there  is  no  renson  for  supposing  from  it 
that  *  the  atheistical  democracy  of  France  is  destined  to  thi; 
hij^h  ofTice  of  restoring  the  Jews:*  but  it  m-iy  ns  well  mean 
Fr.ince  as  that  o^kcr  ccimtry  (now  famous  for  her  ships)  to 
vliicli  he  alluile^,  though  he  dtws  not  expressly  name  it.  To 
u?,  rli  T  is  ijothiii)t  very  forcible  in  this  reasoning,  (p.  36.) 
*  the  country  is  evidently  distant,  as  the  prophet  calls  qx  hollas 
to  it$'  nor  anything  very  satisfactory  in  toterpretiog  rnrnv, 
(p.  76.,)  in  the  passage—*'  whose  Und  rivers  have  spoiled"— < 
to  mean  *  armies  of  conquerors  — nor  in  the  inference  that,  as 
fivers  denote  the  devastation  of  foreign  armies,  *  it  csnnot  be 
applied  to  tlie  ruin  brought  upon  France,  by  the  accursed  spawn  ^  * 
'  of  Jacobins  s^vnTming  out  of  her  own  bowels.' 

If  i.re  cannot  minutely  attend  fo  Bishop  Horsley*s  analysis^ 
we  will  at  least  transcribe  Iiis  new  version,  and  bis  notes: 

Isaiah,  Chap,  xviiu 
*  T.  Ho  I   Lnnd  spre(!ding  wide  the  shadow  of  (thy)  wiogs  % 
^hich  art  be)'ond  the  rivers  of  Cusb 

•  «.  Ac- 


"  Jt  '  ^'  AfTording  aid  and  protection  to  friends  and  allies  in  rew" 
note  countries.' 

f  *  The  land  of  Cttsh  in  Holy  Writ  (commonly,  but  by  mistake, 
rendered  Ethiopia)  i  >  proprrly  that  district  of  Arabia,  where  the 
sons  of  Cinh  first  settle  J.  lint,  as  this  race  iTiultjplicd  exceedingly, 
and  spread,  noi  only  into  othei  parts  of  Arabia,  but  eastward,  round 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulph,  to  the  confines  of  Sustanaf  and 
uestward,  acro'^s  the  Arabian  Gulph,  into  the  region  since  cal]e4 
Abyssinia,  which  extended  aloag  the  coast  fron  Ftolemais  to  Arsfaioct 
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*  2.  Accustomed  lu  send  '  messengers  by  sea, 

Even  in  bulrush-vcisf b  f ,  upua  the  surface  of  the  waters! 

Go  twift  mctsengcrs  " 

Unto  a  cation  Jj  dragged  away  and  pluckedf 

Unto  a  people  wondenul  from  their  beginning  hitherto* 

A  nation  e  xpecting,  cxpectinjr,  and  trampled  under  foot, 

'\V!io>'»  \  v)'\  rivers  ir^vc  rpijilcd. 

*  3.  All  ihc  inhahiiaul ,  of  the  world,  and  dvrelicrs  upon  earth 

8 hail  «ee  the  lifting  tip,  as  it  were,  of  a  banner  §  upon  the  inou3» 
4aint 

And  shall  hear  the        /lir;^  as  it  were  of  a  trumpet. 

.  *  4-  For  thur.  sail!.  '  ho\.il»  nnto  nu  : 
T  V'  il!  sit  tiiill  4^  ^out  1  wiii  keep  niy  eye  upon  my  prepared 


and  inland  to  the  vory  sources  of  ti  c  Nile:  the  land  of  Ctxsh  h 
often  Tn!:cn  more  Inr.'i  .'y  for  a  peat  tract  of  country,  not  nuly  com- 
j^rclierui'ij^  the  whole  o?"  Ar;»Kia  Ftli<,  hut  hnviii'^  fi>r  its  eastern 
boundary  the  brancli  of  liic  Tij^ris,  below  the  town  of  A«ia,  and  for 
iti  weeto'n  boundary  the  Nile.  .The  rivert  of  Cotb,  in  this  place, 
may  be  either  the  Euphrates  and  the  Ti^is,  on  the  east ;  or  the 
Nile,  the  Astabqras,  and  the  Astapu^,  on  the  west*  But  which  of 
jthese  arc  meant,  it  must  be  left  for  time  to  ihcw.' 

•  •*  Acciulotr.eil  to  sciu!.'*    The  furn^  of  the  expression  in  tlie 
-  priglrval  signifies,  net  a  single  act  of  pending  oucc,  but  the  hdun  uf 
atnding  pciyetually/ 

f  *  Sending  bv  ^  a,  in  biilrush  tcsecIs,  U  a  fi^ffurativc  expression; 
.descriptive  of  ."^kill  iu  navigation,  and  v>f  tiu  safety  a;.tl  expedition, 
y»hh  which  the  inhabitantSf  of  the  land  called  to»  are  supposed  to 
pcrfjrnt  distant  voyages.' 

+  *'  Go  swift  mciiscn^r^ra**— You,  who,  by  your  skill  in  navi- 
ncion  and  your  extensive  commerce  and  allianceSy  are  so  well  qualified 
to  be  carriers  of  a  message  to  people  in  the  remotest  comersa  Qty 
*  uitli  G»>d*s  n*,cr:n're. — * 

j|  *  Unto  a  nation,  &c.  riz.  To  the  dippcrsed  Jcus  ;   a  nation 
*  '  ^^^^W^^  away  from  it>.  proper  scat,  and  plucked  of  its  wealth  and 

power ;  9  people  wonderful,  from  the  beginaing  to  this  very  timei 
\oit  the  special  providenAS  which  ever  has  atte.nded  them,  and  di* 
^cted  their  fortunes  j  a  nation  stifl  lingeriog  in  expectation  of  the 
Mc^:-ih,  who  so  I'^nrr  r.fnce  came,  and  was  rejected  by  them,  and 
roN'v'  is  rnmiiv^  attain  in  glory  ;  a  nation  universally  trampled  under 
ioct  ;  v.hose  iand,  *'  rivers,"  armici  of  foicign  invitderti,  the  Assy- 
rians, Babylonians,  Syromacedonians,  Romans,  Saracens*  and  Turks* 
jhave  oYcr-run  aikd  depopulated.' 

^  "  A  banner— 4  liumpet.'*  The  banner  of  the  crosf,  to  be 
lirtcil  up  more  conspicuously,  than  ever  before ;  the  trumpet  of  the 
Gi  f;.el,  to  be  soujided  more  loudly  than  ever  before^  in  ihc  latter 

<|[  *  Thi^  4th  verse  re  presents  a  long  cessation  of  visible  inter- 
poatiious  of  piovidcAce*  under  tlie  ifnage  of  God's  sitting  still ;  the 
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At  tbe  parching  heat  just  before  Itghtmiigt 
A*  <£ud  m  the  heat  pf  harvest. 

-  *  5*  For  afore  the  harvest  * ,  when  the  bud  it  conuiig  to  fixUajoOf 

And  the  blossom  is  become  a  juicy  berry, 

He  will  cut  off  the  usc1e<^«  shoots  with  pruning  hooks 

And  the  bill  bh.tll  take  away  the  luxuriant  branches  f . 

'  6.  They  shiiU  be  left  together  to  the  bir4  o£  f  r^^  of  th^  mQ^i|r 
fains. 

And  to  the  beasts  of  the  earth. 

And  upon  it  J  shall  the  bird  of  prey  summer* 

Aad  all  beasts  of  the  earth  upon  it  shall  winter. 

*  7.  At  that  season  a  preie&t  shall  be  Icddeil 

To  Jehovah  of  hosts, 

A  people  dragped  away  and  plucked^ 

Even  uf  a  people  wonderful  from  their  beginning  hitherto,  . 

A  nation  expecting,  expecting,  and  trampled  under  foot. 


stillness  of  that  awefull  pause,  under  the  nnag^  of  that  torpid  state 
pf  the  att:-.osphcrc,  i;i  hoi  weather,  when  t  ot  a  glc-im  of  sun-5.!iiiic 
breaks  fur  a  moment  through  the  sullen  gloom  ;  not  n  breath  stirs  ; 
nut  a  leaf  wugs  ;  not  a  blade  of  giai>s  is  shaken  ;  no  ri-pling  wave 
curls  upon  the  sleeping  surfsce  of  the  waters  $  the  Uack  ponderous 
jeloud,  cotering  the  whole  sky,  teems  to  han^  fixed  and  motionless 
as  an  arch  of  stone.  Nature  scura  bi  .umbed  m  all  her  operations. 
The  vigilance  rcvrrt' ^If^s  of  C^^kI'h  silent  t 'ovidir^e,  is  represented 
under  the  inia-jc  or  r  :s  keeping  his  eye,  while  he  thus  sil?  still,  upon 
}m  pifparcd  habit;»titMi.  The  sudden  crup  ;on  of  Judgemer.t, 
tbreateired  in  the  next  verse,  after  this  total  cessation,  b^'Core 
Jlh;-  ririul  call  to  Jew  and  Geniilc,  aoswers  to  the  iturn  of  ttmnder 
and  lightning,  whit  h,  in  the  snfiocating  heats  of  the  Ijtit  i  end  of 
summer,  succeed  tV.nt  perfect  siiliiiess  and  btJgnation  of  the  a.;no- 
hphcrc.  And  as  the  natural  thunder,  at  such  seasonh,  is  the  ycU 
fomc  harbinger  of  refreshing  and  copious  showers ;  so,  it  appears, 
Ibe  thunder  of  God's  judgements  will  usher  in  the  long  desired 
season  of  the  consiimoiation  of  Mercf.  So  accurate  is  the  allusion 
.  in  all  li^  parts.*  ^ 

•  *  The  harvest  is  the  constant  Image  ot'^  th  it  season,  when  G<>d 
shall  gather  his  elect  from  the  four  winds  of  iuavcn — reap  the  field 
of  the  world — gather  his  wheat  into  his  bams,  and  burn  up  the 
chaff  with  unquencliable  fire.  Images,  which  relate  not  to  the 
translation  of  tl>e  Just  to  heaven,  an^  the  burning  of  the  wicked  In 
hell  ;  but  to  the  piecing  of  the  faithfull  in  a  state  of  peace  and 
security  on  earth,  and  to  the  excision  of  the  incorrigible  of  the  ir* 
feligbus  faction.' 

If*  God»  sa  the  latter  ages,  will  purify  his  chiirch  with  sore  but 
wholesome  judgments.   Compare  Joan  XV.  1,  a.' 

i  *  It  was  a  prevailing  opii  ion  among  the  early  fathers,  that  An- 
ticlirist  is  to  possess  bimsclf  of  the  Holy  Land^  and  that  there  he  is 

^o  pcrisli.* 

ii  <  Compare  Is.  L^VI.  20%  and  /^cph.  HI,  ^.  10.' 

'  •  '  yniose 
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Wliose  lane*  r* -frs  hare  spoHcf!, 

Vnto  thv  pl.icc  of  the  name  of  Jehovah  of  Host?,  Mount  Si^n,* 
The  sum  of  this  prophecy,  and  the  «;uhstance  o:  r  :e  mcisagc 

sent  to  <  the  people  dragged  and  plucked/  the  Bishop  con- 

ccivcs  to  be : 

•  Thai  in  ihc  latter  ?.ges,  after  a  loti^  su'^pcnsron  of  the  vi^fblc 
jntcrpositions  of  Provide  nee,  God,  who  all  the  while  rc^rds 
tliat  dwelling  pUce»  which  he  oercr  will  abandoiiy  and  u  at  aK 
timet  ducctiog  the  events  of  the  world  to  the  accon  pli- '  ment  of 
his  own  purposes  oi'"  Wisdom  ana  Mercy;  immediately  before 
the  final  ^ntherin^r  his  elect  from  tlie  four  wind^  of  Hea-.'cn, 
will  purify  his  church,  by  such  sij^nal  judgements,  as  sliall  roiisc  the 
attention  of  the  whole  wo* Id,  and,  in  the  cod,  strike  all  nations  with 
re li^ioas  awe.  At  this  period  the  apostate  faction  will  occopr  the 
HoljrJLaiid.  This  faction  will  certainly  be  an  iaitniatetit  of  those 
judgements,  by  whic^f  the  church  \\  ill  bt  purified.  That  purihcAtion, 
thercforr,  is  not  at  ali  incon^i^icn*  wuti  tiio  scemincr  pro«;ptriiy  of 
the  afiairs  of  the  athci^iicsl  cuntcderacy.  -  But,  after  i>utli  duration, 
,  asOod  shall  sec  fit  to  allow,  to  the  plenitude  of  its  power ;  the  Jcwsi 
coorerted  to  the  taith  of  Cbriitt*  will  be  uncxpettedlf  restored  to 
their  nntient  poucs»ioas. 

<  The  swift  mc*;sen^ers  will  ccrtsi'ily  h^ve  a  con ;!*dcrablj  share,  at 
initrpment'J  in  the  hand  of  God,  in  the  rr*^*  ?rr:f lo  i  ot  the  t  hosm 
people.  Otiieiwise,  to  what  purpj^e  art  ihey  c^ditd  upon  (v.  i.^ 
to  lecetre  tlieir  commiMion  from  the  prophet  ?  It  will  perliapa  be 
•ome  part  of  their  budnesSt  to  afford  the  Jews  the  a&Mstance  and 
protection  of  their  fleet^.  This  seems  to  be  initinuated  in  the  ima> 
frery  of  the  i^t  vrr  e.  B  tt  the  priiicip'd  p  ni,  theyv.ill  hnvc  to 
act,  will  be  that  of  iIk  carriers  of  G  »d'  .  mt  jagc  to  hi*  people. 
This  character  seems  to  dcscnbc  some  (Jhrlaii^u  country,  where  the 
propbeciet^  rcbtin?  to  the  latter  ages,  will  meet  with  particular 
attention;  uhcic  the  literal  &cnse  of  tbose,  which  ]>t<iii,ixt.  tlu  icsto* 
ration  of  the  Jcwi-lt  people,  will  be  sircnu  i  Aly  upheld:  and  where 
there  will  he  so  s:ir.-ts"^funy  expoundrd,  .t^  to  he  thr  principal  mcan-i^ 
by  God'>  blessing,  of  removing  the  vcii  frum  the  hcaru  of  tbo 
Isrselitcf.' 

Aftct  all  this  preparation,  disquisition,  and  explanation,  the 
R.  R.  commenrator  is  aware  that  the  very  position  of  the  pro- 
pbccj  may  su;rge$t  sorne  doubt  Conccroiog  the  truth  of  this 
new  interpretation  %  felt  the  chapter  on  which  the  discjuisitiotis 
arc  otTercd  stands  between  (he  Burthen  tf  Dnmajc^a,  and  tie 
Bmrthen  ef  Egypt ^  to  neither  of  which  subjects  dofs  the  final 
restoration  oi  tlie  Jews  bear  any  relation.  This  objcctioo»  in* 
deed,  is  answrrcil  by  llie  remark  that  *  this  prophecy  is  a  sort 
of  cpiso<!t  ,  iiiterruptm^  the  regular  ord'-r  of  the  discourse,  yet 
not  unnaturally  introduced:*  but  there  is  no  intimation  of  the 
episode,  and  such  assumptions  tend  only  to  increase  our  doubts 
respecting  tlkc  qieaauig  of  revcUtiou.    We  fear  that  surii 
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romments  icml  to  uusctile  the  minds  of  some  people,  and, 
by  attempting  to  make  too  much  of  the  aniient  prophcclcj^y 
excite  a  very  pcrmcious  acepticism. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  tbat>  thoui^h  DUhop  Horsley  and  Dr# 
Priestley  *  are  such  deadly  opponents  on  mo»t  controverstai 
potntS)  they  arc  hanncmous  believers  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
future  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land,  and  in  tlie 
praning  of.  the  vine  (the  Chttrch)  by  the  hand  of  Infidelity.  J4[o*^* 

AftT«XL  Mmciirt  of  Modern  Phil,  .  '  -ri.   Crown  8vo.    3  Voli. 

15s.  s^wed.   RobiDSone.  1800. 

t*ROM  the  tide  of  t!)i$  pablic-ition,  the  reader  nii^^ht  be  iri* 
cliacil  to  rxp.cr  memorials  of  those  men  who  liuc  cx- 
tendcrd  the  bounuaries  ot  natural  science,  in  our  days,  bcypnii 
the  dreams  of  ancient  wisdom;  or  of  etiMe  who  have  thrown 
anexpected  light  on  the  docrrlnes  of  mindf  and  the  principles 
of  phifology.  Where  such  an  idea  has  been  excited »  some 
disappointment  will  ensue,  when  it  is  found  that  tlie  modern 
philosophers  here  celebrated  are  oi»ly  h  rocs  of  Grub-street^ 
delttdiuj;  tl|ch:  followers  with  the  ignis  fatims  of  Gudwinisoiy 
:nid  dc«5frvinrr  the  fate  ofStrphano  and  Trinculo  in  the  Tem- 
pest; —  tljat  is,  to  co:u  little  tiii'ir  advcniurc?  in  a  horse  pond. 

Ill  remarking  on  the  i  jti'ity  of  this  method  of  exposing  the 
pririci|iles  of  a  writer,  \\c  .\xc  not  (..spousing  the  cause  against 
uhicM  tlic  ..'lafts  of  riilicuie  and  s-itirc  art*  htre  directed:  but 
It  must  occui  to  every  impartial  reijticr,  tuac  the  4"rinn,'s  of  a 
hypocrite  cannot  be  fairly  imputed  to  the  nature  of  any  moral 
dr  jeligiouA  9V8cem,  under  the  mask  of  which  he  endeavours  t9 
conceal  his  villainy.  The  Christian  religion  itself  has  been  too 
often  and  too  dan|;erously  attacked  by  infidels^  on  thi«  very 
plan.  In  the  v(  ]umes  before  us,  the  pretended  philosophers 
are  a  stt  of  miscreants,  who  would  equally  disgrace  any  opi- 
"nions  to  which  they  might  prrfrnd  an  attachment ;  and  they 
are  only  represented  as  seducing  two  femah  s,  whose  characters- 
arc  mari.cd  with  t!ic  strongest  tr.iits  of  lolly;  for  even  the  cha- 
racter of  Julia  Delnioiic  niu  t  incur  tins  censr.re  in  the  most 
important  circumstance  ut  iicr  story.  Imlcc -I,  ht.T  I'.tstory  ap- 
proaches two  closely  to  tlut  of  the  pciiitcut  prostitute  in 
I^lackenzie's  Man  of  Feeling:  she  is  mined  by  the  sanic  in- 
attention to  religion  in  her  education    and  her  eonfegsion  in 


*  See  p.  358.  of  this  Review.  The  Bttihop's  tract  was  published 
h)ng  anterior  to  Dr.  P.'s  work  :  bat  accident  delayed  our  recount  of 
tiie  former,  even  till  the  articlt  renpevting  the  latter  had  been  seitt 
10  the  press. 

the 
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die  last  volume  reads  as  if  it  were  copied  from  the  formef 
work*  which  \ra8  published  before  tlie  n^me  of  philotopk^ 
was  degraded  by  misapplication!  and  vilified  by  mis^reptesen* 

tation . 

"The  author's  design  mij»ht  have  been  better  conducted,  if 
she  *  had  shewn,  by  the  practical  applicr.tion  of  certain  of 
Mr.  Godwin's  principles  to  the  usun!  business  of  iifc,  that  thc7 
•  /  constitute  a  system  of  arrogance  aiul  selHshness.  Let  aa 
adtnirer  of  them  be  introduced  to  a  society,  which  shouUi  take 
die  trouble  of  tnl'igktemng  htm  by  treating  hiniy  in  all  re$« 
^ts,  according  to  those  maxims  |  and  we  apprehend  that  his 
*  energies*  would  soon  be  directed  to  rid  hiinself  of  such 
companions^  even  by  the  decried  assistance  of  the  Uwa  of  hit ' 
country. 

After  these  considerations  on  the  serious  tendency  of  the  v 
present  publication,  we  mnst  observe  th.it  it  nevertheless  re- 
flects gtcit  cfflit  on  thf  intentions  and  the  abilities  of  the  faif 
author,  who  unilormiy  appears  aa  a  friend  to  liberal  prln  inlcs 
of  religion  and  morality.  In  support  of  tiiis  cause,  she  has  thus 
laudably  exerted  her  prn,  in  a  u\)ik.  wliicli  is  on  the  whole 
agreeably  wviitcn,  aiui  tiie  character*  of  which  are  well  sup* 
jponed,  with  a  su(Eciency  of  incident  and  plot  to  excite  in* 
terest  :->-lHit  some  exubefrances  of  porttaiture  and  of  sitnationa 
might  have  been  usefully  removed  \  and  the  quotationa  from 
Mr.  Godwin's  writings  are  often  too  long.  We^  extract  the 
following  passage,  as  a  sp<Kimea : 

«*  You  are  fond  of  the  countr)-,  I  presume.  Madam said  Mrv 
Sardon,  placing  his  chair  by  Bn'dgettna.  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  if 
you  will  ixnd  the  society  of  Londoa  at  all  congeniu  to  your  fcdingl.'* 

*  Wliy  so,  Sir 

<(  Because  it  is  »ddom  agreeable  to  a  person  of  refioed  scasUii* 
Uty." 

*  Bridgetina  drew  up  her  headf  with  a  look  of  much  approbatioiti 
Mr.  Saraon  coatioued:  '*  lo  shady  grover.  and  purling  streanes  there 
Is  something  so  toothing  to  a  susceptible  inind,  so  ^ 

*  A  mind  of  great  powers,  Sir,'  vavI  liridgelinn,  bric!!inr:,  nnd 
interrupt iiH'-  him,  *  is  !;iipcrior  to  the  operation  ot  phs  siral  causes. 
It  is  in  no  case  to  be  influenced  by  surrounding  objects.  A  prrsf^n  of 
taieat/f  in  tbs  midst  of  the  most  erwded  street^  eon  give  fuli  scope  to  his 
'hiuq^nation.  I  make  no  doubt  you,  SI?  ,  who  appear  to 'be  possessed 
of  no  common  abilities,  have  experienced  the  truth  of  this.  Hare 
you  rot  laughed,  an,!  critdt  and  entered  tnio  nice  cakuldlttyns,  i^r.d  dt- 
gtsted  sagacious  rsasoninj^s^  and  comuiied  bjf  ihe  aid  of  aiemorj  the  loais 


*  A  second  edition  of  these  volumes  has  lately  appeared,  with 
the  name  of  ihc  writer.  Miss  Eliza  HamHton,  author  Qt  Lettsrs  «/ « 
liittduQ  RnJdL'.    5cc  M.  llcv.  voL  xxi.  N.  S.  p.  176* 
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have  reati,  and  prijeeted  others  for  the  ^ood  ofmaaiind,  fatww 

a  rvaikfrom  Charing  Cr or:  to  Hyde- Pari  Cnraer*;  and  doue  it  too 
as  much  at  your  case  as  in  the  middle  of  your  study?" 

**  Rciiiiy,  MavLun,  1  caunot  sr.y  that  i  have." 

•No!  Then  I  am  mistaken  in  your  cliaractcr.* 
-  «*  Perhaps,"  rejoined  Mr.  Sardon  with  a  smae,  "  the  mistake  is 
mutual ;  but  I  should  be  glad  to  know  from  what  instanee  rou  do 
me  the  honour  to  i.ifcr  mc  capzMc  <)f  -'v:h  cotr,n!-,-at  abstniction  ?" 

*  From  lu,  T  :.rT:ci:hr  inc.tar.  c,  b'lt  mer.-Jy  because  such  empW 
.  mciU  of  the  Rii.id  IS  commou  to  every  luuii  of  talents  jn  wa'kincr  *\r. 

Streets.    The  dvil mam^  mdeed,  ^ocs  straight  f^r-u.-rr! :  he  chn-vc^  y 
meets  y::h  any  of  hit  acqutrntauus  beeitqmrttres  clns  their  health 
their  family;  he  gLwcfs  at  the  Shop  wind^f,  and  sers  slSoe^hickfet  and 
frr.-tn-ns.     But  _h  man  of  genltrs  oL>cnTS  none  of  In'.  acqt:aintancc 
liiakcA  no  ciiquiricti  ic-ipcctinf^  t "k -V  hc?.!th  or  t!:-fr  f^miliL-  ;,  lo,  at 
»o  shop-windows,  ncr  sees  either  buckiei  or  tea  urus,  should 'ihc* 
be  evet  so  much  in  his  way/  ' 
/*  Bravo !"  crivd  Mr.  iiardoa  j  «  V/hat  an  eMeUenc  ciiterlon  by 
which  to  jud^e  of  genius!   But  did  you  not  say  somethine  about 
iaui;;ning  and  cr)  :r.g  r'* 

*  Oh  yes,'  returned  BnM-ctina,  «  T  -.fj  the  iran  of  filcU,  ,*„ 
Wrikingr  the  street,  guerj  luil  .cope  to  his  irnn^rination.  He  lau^is 
and  cnc9.  Uiundr^edto  the  jugg.'stiem  of  surr  ounding  ohjrcis,  his  luhoU 
seal  ij  ofipioytd.  In  imaghetiou  he  d^datmt  or  desmhes;  impressed 

^  the  eleebest  sympathy,  or  eL  rated  to  the  Irftiest  recurs  f/ 

*  Mr.  Sardun  was  aitoiii;.hed  at  the  Huencv  of  her  expression  He 
began  to  consider  her  as  a  very  extraordinary  character,  and  nllinij 
to  pursue  the  conversation,  cxprcssi:d  himself  hi^rhly  satis-itd  with 
her  very  accurate  delineation  of  the  different  way^  in  which  a  <luU 
man  and  a  man  of  gtnius  employed  themteWes  while  walkin.r  the 
streets.  I  Ic  ti  n.  !  t  cr^-ed  to  know  how  they  were  to  be  distingiTikhe*! 
in  the  country,  i  J.,t-.  rl;  Prrd  jaiiia  wai  <o<m  run  aground.  She 
jK'.d  gone  to  die  very  tiui  o:  her  ie^sou  ;  :tnd  wn^  t:v>x\\v.7  av.-nv  from 
the  subject  in  a  very  unaccountable  manner,  when  it  vv«3  taken  m% 
by  a  Indy  near  her,  who  had  attentiwJy  listened  to  the  conversation. 

*  I  know  not  hou  to  iiccount  for  it,'  said  Mrs.  Mort^iov  *  but  I 
have  generally  remarked  that  men  of  diHtingui»hed  talents,  who  have 
always  resided  in  tfic  country,  seldom  deign  to  be  agreeable  in  coju 
venation;  whde  in  town,  one  daily  mccti.  wfth  ri.cn  of  the  first-rate 
abiliues,  who  seem  so  totally  unconscious  of  tlicir  own  superiouty, 
that  one  is  ne  ther  pained  by  their  reserre,  nor  mortified  by  their 
condescension.*  ' 

"You  do  not  consider,  my  dear  Madam,"  snid  Mr.  Sardon; 
^that  the  val-.ie  of  a  conitnodiiy  n'ses  in  prooortiou  to  its  scarcity 
The  greatest  scholar  in  the  parish  U  too  extraordinary  a  penona'e 
to  demean  himself  after  a  common  manner.  When  he  deigns  to 
speak,  every  word  is  a  law,  and.every  sentence  the  '^e  dhut  o(  iuf^. 
Iifaihiy.  And  would  you  expect  such  a  sage  as  this  to  descend  to 
chit-chat  with  a  lady  i"  *  • 

*  ♦  See  Godiwo's  E:;(iulici.»   '     «  f  mj* 

•  Oh, 
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*  Oh,  it  is  when  he  descends^  that  he  ouenu^  ir.c  ino&t,'  rejoined 
Mrs.  Mortimer.  *  I  could  bear  the  most  pompuus  diiplay  of  hit 
learning  far  better  tbao  tlie  arrogance  of  bis  stupid  atid  affected 
reserve,  or  the  conceited  air  with  whicb  be  Ida  bil&aelf  down  to  tbe 
Ictcl  of  a  female  understanding.* 

•*  The  observation  of  Mrs.  Morlimtr,  ^severe  as  it  i.  )  may,  per- 
baps,  be  often  apph'cable  to  mere  scholars*"  said  Mrs.  Fielding;  * 
•*  hvx  I  beliCTe  tt  wiU  seldom  be  found  deiervfd  by  men  of  icfincd 
taste,  or  real  genius,  bowever  lemote  tbcir  situation.  The  cuktva* 
turn  of  taste  bettowo  a  poh'ah  upon  tbe  mind,  that  seldom  fails  to 
form  tlie  manners  to  urbanity ;  but  upon  the  whole,  I  mu<t  alloT^', 
that  men  of  supcri(.r  inkr.ts  or  information  arc  gcucralljr  much  im- 
proved by  rauiual  coliittiou." 

<  I  never  mind  tbe  learned  bears,  for  mj  sbare*'  said  a  young  Udy 
wbo  ^at  by  Brid^etioa.  *  What  I  detest  in  the  country  is»  tbe 
coterie  of  censorious  old  maids,  established  in  every  littk  town, 
who  are  cvei  lastingly  making  their  ill-natured  remarks  upon  all  (bat 
passes.* 

**  Permit  me  to  rectify  your  mistake,"  said  Btidgctina;  and  to 
inform  you,  that  the  censure  of  which  you  comphtn  is  the  fery  per* 
licction  of  human  reason  ;  and  the  persons  who  exercise  it  are  tbe 

enirglileuvd  friei.J;  ot  the  huinaii  race.  When  laws  art  abrogated) 
and  ^ovcrninent  i  dissolved,  these  old  maids,  whose  cen.>«ircs  an-,  from 
the  depraved  slate  of  a  distempered  civihzation,  rendered  unpalatable 
to  a  multitude  of  the  present  race  of  mankind,  will  keep  the  whole 
world  in  a  moral  dependence  upon  reason.  Nor  will  dd  naids  be 
then  permitted  to  make  a  monopoly  of  cetuuriousness.  A  censure 
will  then  be  exercised  by  every  indiviilual  over  the  action':  of  his 
neighbour;  a  pronr,/wiie;.b  to  enquin*  ittD  r.r.t!  ir.f-r!;c  thcni,  \\  ill  then 
be  univcr^l  *  ;  and  every  man  will  titj  jy  the  adviiniage  oi  deriving 
every  possible  assistance  for  correcting  and  moulding  his  conduct, 
the  perspicacity  not  of  a  few  solkary  old  maids  only,  but  of  aU 
bis  neighbours.    Oh,  happy  time!    C>h,  blessed  xra  of  felicity!'* 

*  Oh  wise,  judicious,  and  eulii^htencd  maidens!'  cried  Mr.  Sardon, 
•  who  iiavc  given  the  world  such  convincing  proofs  of  the  efficacy  of 
censure,  as  have  enabled  the  uhiloaophcr  to  make  Uii  esliinaie  of  iu 
value!  How  greatly  are  mankind  indebted  to  the  accuracy  of  yoitf 
observation {<,  a[;d  the  curious  mirn:t;.ncssof  your  re  carch!' 

*  Tliough  Mr.  Sardon  spake  this  in  a  tone  iulBciently  ironical, 
Bridgrtina,  totally  unconscious  of  the  irony,  was  much  delighted 
with  having  such  a  champiuu  to  support  her;  aud  vv~a^  taxing  her 
memory  for  attother  harangue,  when  luoking  up,  she  observed  Henry 
Sydney  slipping  out  of  tbe  rooou' 

In  this  style,  our  illatninated  tompatriots  are  exposed ;  and 
yeadcrs  who  have  a  relish  for  satire  of  this  kind,  particularly 
those  whose  acquaintance  with 'the  objects  of  it  enables  theni 
to  appreciate  its  justice,  will  be  abundantly  gratified  in  th« 
course  of  these  volumes. 

W  I    ■■  ■  ■   ■       ,1     I  ■  ■  *M  m   im      t  m 

*  *  Sec  Poltucal  Juftice^  voL  ii/ -       '  " 
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AftT.  XIL   TAe  JEkmrntt  ffSae/iJ,  viz.  the  fiitt  Sue  Booksr  with 
the  Elevcoth  snd  Twduh.    In  which  the  Corrections  of  Dr. 

Simpson  arc  generally  adopted,  but  the  Errors  overlooked  by  him 
are  corrected,  and  ihc  Obscurities  of  his  and  other  Editions  ex- 
plained. Also,  some  of  Euclid's  Denrionstrations  are  restored, 
othen  made  shorter  and  more  general,  and  several  nteful  Propo- 
aitions  are  added »  together  with  Elemeota  of  Plaoe  and  Spherical 
Trigonometry^  aad  a  Treatise  on  Pitctical  Geometry.  By 
Alexander  Ingram,  Philomath.  8vo.  pp.  ^Co»  6t.  ^ards* 
Creech,  Iidiaburgh  ;  Scatcherd»  London. 

THE  title-page  of  this  work  promises  much,  aad  we  do  not 
mean  to  add  that  the  book  performs  little.  Mr.  Ingram 
has  well  considered  the  difHculties  and  obscurities  that  occur, 
even  ill  the  Elements  of  Geometry  ;  and  his  preface  informs 
us  that  he  has  given  coi^ciseness  and  precision  to  several  parts 
which  Dr.  Simpson,  learned  and  acute  as  he  was,  left  tedious 
and  pf  rplexed.  Speaking  of  the  Doctor's  Preface^  here  quoted^ 
Mr.  ingr^iin  observes: 

*  In  the  preceding  Preface,  Dr.  Simpson  has  shewn  how  much  the 
Elements  of  Euclid  liave  sufFcrcd  from  the  Greek  Editors;  and  ill 
the  work,  he  has  corrected  many  errors,  and  restored  sevetal  of 
Euclid's  Demonstrations ;  by  which  means,  the  Elements  are  in  a 
great  measure  restored  to  their  original  accurrcy.  But  there  are  some 
things  of  great  importance  overlooked  by  him,  which  need  correc- 
tion ;  and  others,  though  corrected,  arc  not -restored  to  their  ori- 
ginal accuracy,  because  his  corrections  are  less  extensive  than  the 
blemishesy  or  are  not  adapted  to  Eudtd's  design.  For  InatiDce,  he 
did  not  observe,  that  the  Demonstration  of  the  28th  Proposition  of 
the  Eleventh  Book  was  insufficient,  though  that  Proposition  be  the 
foundation  of  the  principal  part  of  solid  Geomctr)-  ;  and  in  correcting 
the  26th  of  the  same  Book,  he  overlooked  the  design  of  the  Propo- 
sition, and  instead  of  changing  the  Enunciation,  as  he  ought  to  have 
done,  he  attempted  to  accommodate  the  Demonstration  to  the  £nun« 
ctation,  as  it  is  in  the  Greek,  in  which  he  did  not  succeed :.  h'kewise^ 
in  correctiTT^  the  Definition  of  similar  solids,  he  hn^  gone  too  far  from 
the  text,  and  changed  the  order  of  the  Defirwtions,  which  he  would 
have  had  no  occasion  to  do,  if  he  had  properly  attended  to  Euclid. 
Again,  he  very  properly  changed  the  Demonstration  of  the  I3tli 
Proposition  of  the  Third  Book,  but  he  did  not  uke  notice,  that  the 
alteration  he  complains  of  there,  is  only  one  of  a  scries  of  alterations 
made  in  every  Pinpobitlon  from  the  9th  to  it  :  and  in  the  sarae  man- 
ner, when  he  corrected  the  5th  Proposition  of  the  Fourth  Book,  lie 
did  not  observe,  that  the  want  which  he  blames  in  it,  is  common  to 
it,  with  roanf  other  Propositions  throughout  the  Etenients*  -lo  the 
Notes,  it  shall  be  made  evident,  that  some  corrections  are  accessary 
i n  all  these  instances.  They  are  accordingly  corrected  herCf  together 
with  several  oth  er  f  rrors. 

*  To  attempt  such  altcraliony  as  these,  does  not  Kecm  to  need  an 
apology  ;  their  necessity  and  u^eiulacss  are  sufficiently  obvigus  ;  and 
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in  mak  i.g  them,  the  aotKor  walkf  in  a  beaten  path*  But  there  It 
another  oast  of  aherationi  introduced*  that  ii|  the  ciplaoation  of 
ohfCiiritie«»  \^'Kich,  though  not  less  usc&l,  are  not  thought  to  be  to 

rcccssarv  a«  the  former.  As  to  these,  \t  seems  to  be  enonjrh  ?f  the 
expression  be  more  perspicuous  than  bcforcj  and  no  other  oljection 
lie  against  it  than  what  lay  against  the  former  ;  and  this,  it  is  hoped» 
is  the  case  at  present.  Thu«»  the  Eminciatiotts  of  the  Seventh  Fro*- 
position  of  the  First  Book,  aod  of  the  27th,  «8th,  aiid  2pth  of  the 
Sixth  Book,  art  changed  ;  as  arc  also  the  second  Definition  of  the 
Sixth  Book,  and  the  5th  and  7th  Definitions  of  ilie  Fifth  Rook,  be- 
sides  several  othrr«!  of  lf:>s  importance.  Now,  in  all  these  places 
mentioned,  the  literal  traiisution  ftoin  the  Greek  is  acknowledged  to 
he  very  obscure,  so  that  an  alteration  can  acarcely  be  objected  to  s 
and  the  meaning  of  the  present  mode  of  expression  is  very  neatly 
the  same  with  that  of  the  former,  and  the  ktention  and  use  are  ez« 
actly  the  same.  In  the  Fifth  Book,  however,  the  change  of  expre??- 
aion  made  in  the  Definitions,  causes  a  similar  change  in  their  appli- 
cation, on  which  account,  in  the  Demonstrations,  there  is  sometimes 
a  diffisrent  slep  necessary  in  order  to  connect  them  with  die  DcfioK 
i^oa^  and  MiAetimes  a  difference  in  the  const  met  fun,  but  it  is  gene* 
rally  made  more  simple  than  before*  Besides,  in  this  Book,  the  form 
of  the  constructions  i^  altered,  the  multiples  hain^  now  exhibited,  bjf 
increasing  the  mii;rnitudes,  instead  of  bcin^  made  difiVvent  magni- 
tudes, as  they  were  before ;  and  those  of  them  that  are  equimultiples, 
are  marked  with  the  siihe  kttere  t  by  which  ineans»  their  depend- 
ence upon  their  magnitudes  will  be  more  evident,  and  the  Student 
win  find  no  difficulty,  either  in  discovering  the  multiples  of  magni* 
tuf'e?,  or  in  knowmg  which  of  ihcm  arc  equimultiples ; — things 
wliieh  created  considerable  trouble  before.  In  other  respects,  this 
Book  is  the  name  as  bciore,  except  that  lUc  ibt,  2d,  aud  6Lh  Pro* 
.  TOsitionft  are  more  genera),  and  that  the  Dcmonstrationa  near  the 
beginning  arc  very  f.;ilv  expressed. 

:   'Itwaibeal.  own  in  the  Notes,  that  the  Detinition  of  proportionab 

now' given,  is  ahnost  the  same  with  the  ancient  definition  ;  and  it  i$ 
obvious,  that  it  agrees  with  the  modern  dtfinitton,  and  is  a  much 
better  expression  of  it,  tiian  that  which  ii  cuavmouly  given  :  and  it 
M  as  easily  applied  as  ci(her  of  them  to  the  purpose  ofdiemonatrating 
thi^  properties;  of  proportionalt ;  so  that  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  valid  obj  action  against  it. 

*  It  was  at  f'as.t  intended  to  have  given  the  r2th  Book  of  Euclid 
entire,  and  to  have  aniicxcd  some  iiset.rl  Propositions  to  it :  hiit 
this  deiiign  is  dropt  at  preicnt,  because  ihat  Book  is  very  prolix,  and 
selsom  read  by  bcgicnrrs ;  and  the  additional  Propositions  could  not 
be  easily  deduced  from  it ;  and  to  demonstrate  them,  independent  of 
it,,  would  have  swelled  the  book  too  much.    It  is  therefore  thouglit 
•to  be  more  convenient,  cspecirtlly  fur  bcg;inncrs,  for  whose  ii?c  thi« 
Book  is  chiefly  intciicled,  to  demonstrate  the  reb.tions  of  the  pardlcl- 
upipcd  uiid  prism  to  tliC  ^obda,  which  are  the  aubjcct  of  this  Buuk, 
'•aud  fromr  them  to  dtdace  the  pitadpal  Propositions  of  the  xitb 
Book*  which  easily  flow  from  them thus  forming  a  plain  and  short 
«bridg;cmcnt  of4u   lai  the.  conAtructiont  of  this  Buok|  the  figure* 
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inscribed  in  the  circles  arc  corr  pc^cd  of  rectangles  made  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  moderns,  but  the  Demonsiiatiour,  are  conducted  in  the 
hnanner  of  the  ancients:  by  which 'rr^cans  it  is  manifest,  that  the 
ttinctpal  difference  between  the  ancient  and  modem  methods  of  et* 
.wmatiofis,  does  not  he  ia  the  methods  themselves,  but  in  the  Inaccu* 
irate  mode  of  expression  u-'ed  by  many  of  the  niuilcrns. 

•  The  2d  of  tlie  lith  Book  of  Euclid  is  tiie  3d  of  this;  and  the 
5th,  6tlit  and  7th,  arc  contained  in  the.  5th,-  and  its  corollafie*  ; 
and  the  i  ith,  aud  i2th,  in  the  6th  and  7th,  and  theiir  corol* 
iaries ;  and  the  iSth  h  the  loth  of  this ;  all  the  other  Proportions 
of  this  B6ok  of  Euclid  are  only  subsidiary  ones.  ^ 

•  Besides  these  alterations,  there  are  several  particular  errort  C^- 
rected  In  this  work,  and  mniiy  of  the  Demonstrations  which^  wer^ 
formerly  given  in  different  cases,  are  now  made  more  3j,J[ 
many  others  arc  iihortened.  Likewise,  a  numha  of  useful  DeHiu. 
tioni  and  Proposition!*  are  added  to  the  Elemcn:.^,  ^nd  some  uselcsa 
bnes  thro^vn  out.  But  for  a  m  ore  particular  'recount  of  these  U.ings, 
^he  n  a  !  r  ,3  rofetred  to  the  Notes,  in  which  he  WlU  also  find  the 
nature  of  Geomelncal  accuracy-  t':eated  pretty  fully  1  and  in  the 
Notes  on  the  29th  PropoMtmu  of  the  First  Book,  the  12th  Axiom 
i»  demonstrated  without  iioy  assumption,  and  the  other  Axioms^ 
•Which  the  modems  h;,re  attempted  to  substitute  for  it,  are  particu- 
Urty  cotttidercd  ;  nnd  in  the  Notes  00  the  Fifth  Book,  the  Dcfiiu- 
tion  ofpmpottionaU  is  deduced  from  themaiuicrofohtaininc  ourfiivt 
idcaa  of  proporuon.* 


difFercii!:  definition  concerning  propOitioilaHty.  He  has  also 
adhcrrd  to  t!i'^  nuticnt  method  of  notation,  wishing  to  avoid 
.algebraic  symbols  :  but,  since  algebraic  symbols  may  be  intro- 
duced without  any  algebraic  opcr;itior.5,  th-  re  seems  no  good 
i-eason  for  excluding  a  notation  which  is  commouioualy  adapted 
to  the  connexion  and  combination  of  ideas.  Dr.  KeiPs  autho* 
rity  proves  nothing:  though  every  one  would  imiTicdiately 
assent  to  the  proposition,  as  stated,  "  That  the  Elements  of 
Science  ought  to  be  handled  in  the  most  simple  manner,"  the 
■ssent  is  verbal  and  deceitful.    "  The  most  simple  mantier* 

.is  a  vague  expression :  ideas  can  only  be  convc)  cd  by  sign?  ; 
and  signs  employed  in  mathematics  are  either  words,  lines,  or 
algebraibal  symbols.  One  sort  of  sign  is  not  naturally  more 
obscure  than  another,  sinbe  all  are  arbitrary except  indeed 
it  be  contended  that  geometrical  lines,  circles,  &'c.  have  a  na- 

"tural  Connexion  with  the  things  sigiiined  :  but  this  pica  is  of 

*no  avail  in  the  poinr  in  qucstioJi  ^  since,  in  the  5ih  Booiej  iinca 

are  u^ed  as  arbitrary  sign^. 

Besides  a  trcatisr  on  i^lane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  the 

vAutlior  has  added  what  he  styles  a  treatiss  on  Practical  Gco- 
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metrf »  and  .a  wttf  utefnl  one  it  i««  Both  tpeculatifdy  and 
practically  considered,  it  deiervea  notice  ^  and  we  shall  give  a 
favourable  apecimen  of  th«  authoi^a  reading  and  judgmcntf 
in  the  following  extract  from  the  notes ; 

^  *  Ho  defiottion  of  a  straight  line  has  been  given  that  it  unexcep- 
tionable, though  many  of  the  ancKuts  atteoipted  as  Pradvs 
observes,  who  has  also  preserved  their  definitions.   That  given  in 

the  Elements,  viz.  its  lying  evenly,  rqmTly,  or  unlforrrly  b'^t'.H'een 
its  exlremitfes,  expresses  the  natuic  of  a  straight  line  too  mriaphy. 
sically  :  its  ii;eaning  is,  that  a  straight  line  has  not  a  convex  and  a 
concave  side  ^  but  that  both  sides  are  alike.  But  the  distjagnishing 
character  of  a  straight  Ime,  according  to  EueEd*  ts*  that  ft  is  impot- 
aible  to  apply  one  patt  of  it  to  another,  or  ooc  str«i|[ht  line  to  ano* 
ther,  without  thti'-  rnincfding.  All  other  linn;  reqnirrsome  artifice 
jn  applying  thetr  to  c"c  another,  in  order  to  make  them  coincide; 
but  no  such  artifice  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  straight  lines,  for  they 
always  coincide  in  whatever  way  we  proceed  to  apply  them  to  one 
another.  That  this  was  Euclid's  idea  of  a  straight  line,  is  manifest 
from  the  fonrth  and  eighth  propositions  of  the  first  book*  in  which 
he  doea  not  shew  how  the  sides  of  the  triangles  are  to  be  applied  to 
one  another,  so  as  to  coincide,  bnl  takes  it  for  granted,  that  Al>  m 
the  fourth  shall  lie  along  D£«  and  that  BC  io  the  eighth  shall  He 
alon^  £F,  as  soon  as  they  are  applied  to  one  another.  Now.  tlus 
facility  of  application  ibltcMirs  imnuMliately  from  the  unifcmnityof  the 
tides  of  a  straight  hue,  and  other  properties  of  a  ^raighc  line  arc  easily 
deduced  from  it. 

*  llatij*;' deniiiiion,  thai  the  extremity  of  a  stra'Vh?  line  casts  a 
shadow  along  the  whole  line  ;  and  that  of  Archimedes,  titat  a  straight 
line  is  the  least  of  all  the  Knet  which  have  the  same  extremities  wuh 
it,  were  evidently  designed  for  particular  purposes,  and  are  not  Bxfot 
the  Elements. 

*  The  other  definitinn^  mentionrd  by  Proclns,  may  be  rednced  to 
two.    One  of  them  is,  that  a  st:a!p;^ht  linr  :5  that  of  which  the  poM- 
tion  is  determined  by  the  pusitiou  uf  any  two  poiuts  of  it.    Thi§  is  a 
property  of  straight  lines  which  h  supposed  in  the  first  and  second 
postulates,  for  we  ceruinly  understand  by  these  postulates,  thatoaly 
one  straight  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  same  two  points,  and  that 
a  terminated  sti-aight  line  can  be  produced  only  in  one  direction  ;  to 
that  tlie  poi>itit)n  of  the  points  dctermi!  -/^  the  position  of  the  line  ;  rt 
M  therefore  probable,  iliat  Euclid  unctrstocd  it  as  included  in  hift 
tenth  axiom  ;  for  that  it  was  not  his  definition,  is  evident  from  whait 
hat  been  said,  and  because  it  is  his  26th  proposition  q£  the  Data» 
which  is  the  29th  of  Simson^n  edition.    Besides,  it  gives  too  remote 
an  intimation  of  the  nature  of  straight  lineSy'and  their  p<apcrtia%rsn^ 
not  be  eajilr  dedurcd  from  it. 

<  The  other  defuution  is,  that  a  straight  line  is  that  which  cannot 
cot  another  ;<traight  Kne  in  more  points  than  one.  In  the  Cprcckt 
thisUs  given  in  the  first  proposition,  of  the  eleventh  book,  as  the  rea- 
son why  two  straight  lines  cannot  have  a  oommon  segment ;  and  this 
last  is  assumed  every  where  in  the  Elements^   Their  cutting  only  in 
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one  point  accms  to  be  a  particular  case,  or  at  )f  ast  a  consequence  of 
tibat  ftcSity  of  coinciding  wbichy  m  wat  obivrvrd,  Euclid  mcket 
the  crttciipn  of  straight  liQCS  1  tt  may  therefore  very  propeily  be 
foadc  an  axiom :  and  it  seems  necessary  to  doCbwi  becaubc,  when  we 
are  not  actually  applying  straight  lines  to  one  another,  it  may  be 
found  thai  two  points  of  one  of  ihcni  cuincidc  with  two  poni';  of 
another,  in  which  ca»e  the  coinciding  of  the  lines  tollowii  more  ii^wne- 
diately  from  tbe  aidoin,  than  from  their  uniformity :  and  it  is  pro* 
bable*  that  Euclid  undcfitood  his  tenth  axiom  in  all  this  extent :  bilfc 
to  rtmkc  it  a  de^nition,  would  be  attended  with  di^advantageJi  for 
then  the  only  criterion  of  the  coinciding  of  straight  lines,  would  be 
their  meeting  in  two  points:  to  i»uppuse  that  they  coincide,  without 
£rst  finding  that  they  meet  in  two  points,  tvould  be  to  assume  a  pro- 
perty  of  them,  not  contained  in  the  definition :  wc  aw  not  therefore 
warranted  to  say,  -  >  in  the  fourth  proposition.  Let  theiriangle  ABC 
be  applied  to  DEF,  so  that  the  point  A  may  be  on  D>  and  the 
Ptvai;,r|it  line  AB  upon  DE  ;  for  all  that  follows  from  AB  and  CD 
being  straight  lines,  according  to  thi*;  dcEpjtion,  is^  that  they  would 
coiacide,  if,  besides  A  being  on  D,  some  other  point  of  AB  be 
ihown  to  coincide  with  some  other  point  of  DE.  Farther,  the 
property  contained  in  this  definition  is  not  the  same  with  the  principle 
upon  which  the  mechanical  dcscnprion  is  fo'indcd,  as  mi^ht  easily  be 
made  manifest ;  not  to  mention  its  being  Acgatirc,  and  not  derived  - 
from  inherent  properties. 

,  *  In  like  manner^,  no  geometrical  definition  of  an  angle  has  been 
j^ven;  and  accordingly,  among  the  ancients*  diffnvnt  definitioni 
were  given  hy  dtfFerent  authors.    Thus,  Euclid  called  it  xXm-k,  the 

xncl'nnTfon  or  Itne? :  ApolIon:u9  called  it  axvctywyrij  the  dra\ving  to- 
gether of  a  supethcics  to  a  point ;  and  others  called  it  tha  first  dis- 
tance  of  the  containing  lines:  and  tke  ohilosophers  disputed  whcilier 
it  was  a  quantity,  or  a  quality,  or  a  roatioo,  or  whether  it  belonged 
to  one  or  to  several  of  the  categoriet.  The  modems  have  generally 
fbOowed  Euclid,  or  have  called  it  the  aperture  or  opening  of  two  lines 
that  meet.  Bat  no  author  has  ever  deduced  the  properties  of  angles 
from  his  dchnition  ;  nur  is  h  cii>y  to  do  so  witlkJUt  metaphysical 
reasoning.  Thus  we  iiud,  ihat  nothing  in  the  Elements  depends 
fipon  thete  nine  definitions  1  and  therefiMe  the  purpose  of  instrucuon 
would  be  better  obtained  by  removing  them  horn  &t  ^efinhiant,  and 
caplaining  them  in  an  mtroductioo.'  ^ 

The  treatise  on  Practical  GccNiicCif  it  ilhistnted  bf  teveial 
flatet,  ccmtainlng  Diagrams,  Bcc  R»lVo^. 

■       ,     ,    _  ^  _  

Ari.XTII.   The  AlitKi  Pye ;  an  Heroic  Epistle  :  humbly  addressed 

to  the  Sovereign  Dainty  of  a  British  Feast.    By  Caroii^  Petty  t-ij^  * 

Pasty.    4taw    pp.36.    58.    Kearsley.    1800.  CJ'>'»«U  ^ 

REAT  poets  generally  excite  a  tribe  of  imitators :  but,  in  the  i 
present  instance,  the  spirit  of  cmul  uion  has  almost  brought  / 
ihc  cuiogilt  of  a  aincc  pie  to  a  kvei  ytixk  >cr  lofty  oiiginal, 

£«3  the 
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the  author  of  The  Sovereign  As  the  prominent  merit 
Koth  these  perfcrmancea»  however,  conststa  in  the  m^oitttda 
^  the  paper  and  types,  we  shoald  have  called  for  ovr  oo«« 
passes  and  rule. to  determiQe  their  respective  yalue^  if  Mr, 
rybus*s  splendid  volume  had  now  been  within  our  reach:  hat, 
unable  as  we  are,  at  t|iis  moment,  to  state  the  difference 
Accurately,  we  conjecture  that  Miss  Carolina  Petty  Pasty  Is 
inferior  as  a  poet  to  Mr.  Charles  Small  Pybus,  by  half  a  foot 
in  the  extent  of  the  volume,  ant!  by  some  inches  of  margin. 
On  this  point,  an  inspectioa  may  be  prayed^  if  the  aotboti 
should  think  it  necessary. 

Not  contented  with  parodying  Mr.  Pybus's  verses,  this  aii- 
hicrciful  imitator  has  burlesqued  his  prints;  and  the  m  (giiilicent 
Imperial  Crown,  which  blazed,  self-supported,  in  front  of  Mr. 
Pybus's  foliO|  is  here  contrasted  by  a  mince  pic^  hovering  amid 
clouds  of  culinary  smoke  I — Alas!  poorPybus.  Thy  state  is 
taken  for  a  joint^stool,  thy  golden  sceptre  for  a  leaden  daggert 
and  thy  precious  rich  crown  for  a  pitiful  bald  crown." f  As  a 
counterpart  also  to  the  portrait  of  the  author  of  the  Sovereii^n, 
with  wnicb  Mr*  Pybus  had  obi  iced  the  public,  we  are  heis 
prosented  m'nh  the  effigies  of  Miss  Petty  Pasty,  with  appro- 
priate accompanymcnts :  tliough  the  poetess  docs  not  indeed 
wear  n  l.ure.it-crown,  ?.s  it  must  be  supposed  that  ;^ood  a 
housc-wifc  had  appropriated  all  her  laurel-leaver  tothcdccora* 
tion  ot  her  various  articles  of  pastry. 

la  iQiitation  of  Mr.  Pybus*s  invective  against  French  piia» 
clplcs,  and  of  his  hopes  icom  the  arms  of  tlic  mighty  Em^muTt 
our  poetess  thus  sings: 

•  So  from  the  confines  of  her  darling  France, 
The  pallid  fiend,  Soup-inaigre,  dares  advance, 
HorsM  On  a  stock*fish  ;  wide  her  pinions  spread. 
And  shake  down  fro^^s>  and  herbs,  and  barley  bread  t 
Beneath  those  pinions*  shade  a  sickly  crowd 
Creep*;  bnguid,  and  cnjf>ys  delusion's  cloud: 
EngCT  to  make  us  quit  roast  beef,  and  feed 
On  spinach,  celery,  and  each  ntauki^ii  weed. 
'Where'er  her  mtta  h  ootfrM,  the  faaiwhM  train 
^••jsr     •      Longs  for  content  and  joy,  but  loi^t  ta  faito  ;  ' 
f  •  #1      Q,^^  ^j^^       cheek  cold  blooded  tremors  dait« 
Consuming  envy  {jrnaws  upon  the  heart ; 
They  prowl  and  f^^'ig  for  Britain's  «tolid  food. 
Yet  dare  not  own  lier  bctf  and  pudding  good  % 
'  The  hf>ipitafale.  feast  in  ruin  li^s» 
And  socmI  comfort  languishei  and  dies. 


•  See  Rev.  Vol.  xxxiii.  p.  jy^. 

t  f  impact  Of  He«y  IV. 
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MwTW  Qatmmjs^,  4itrmmjf.  ' 

£|igfiil  of  fuuii9^  itret  a  rag  of  tripe ; 
StcwM  to  tnmsparency  it  flouts  the  tky» 

And  taunts  roast  beef  with  i31e  mockery. 

Uprearing  it  aloft,  the  hungr)-  brood 

Invade  tiie  board  where  late  a  sirluin  stoody 

And,  mad  with  hut  of  iiifiovfttioiif  viib 

For  conquest  o*er  etch  long  estabUt^d  dish. 

AVlieA  netr  the  meagre  host  phin  'pudding  rose^  • 

Whose  smoking  sweets  delicious  scents  disclose ;  •  ... 

Full  o*er  the  board  she  bade  her  flavours  pour, 

And  from  her  empire  drive  ihcm  back,  to  shoic. 

7heft  with  nuJiaott*  hate  aoap^maigre  spied, 

And  tcantfly  surrounding  nations  fed» 

Deplor'd  good  living  lost,  and  fasting  moaD*d» 

Till  half  convuls'd  with  cholic,  Europe  groan'd; 

And  more  had  suftVr'd  yet ;  but  great  in  fame 

Miucc  Pyc  appcar'd :  at  hii  avenging  claim 

The  ioupdevooring  bands  aghact  di»phic'd» 

Fell  back  astounded  at  his  conqu'nng  taste. 

Italia  toOf  whose  omlets  pleas'd  the  world, 

To  onion  soup  and  Icnteii  potarre  huil'dt 

Wept  o'er  her  macaroni  boil'd  in  vain, 

And  bent  in  anguish  to  soup-maigre's  reign  ; 

Till  to  her  aid  thy  plums  and  tpioei  flown 

RivalI'd  those  dainties  Capua  once  could  own  : 

The  soup,  the  frogs,  the  herbs,  the  barley  bread. 

And  all  the  sickly  train  ic  pale  confusion  fled.' 

We  regret  that  a  variety  of  engagements  have  prevented  at 
from  paying  our  respects  to  this  ingenious  lover  of  baked 
meatSf  whose  lines  partake  of  the  warmth  of  her  oven,  till  the 
prusesof  a  Mince  Pye  are  almost  ;is  unseasonable  as  were  Mr. 

Fy^us's  eulogies  on  the  (n^w  departed)  magnanihious  Paul. 
If  we  recollect  rightly,  however,  this  poem  irself  appe.ircd 
ivhen  strawberries  and  cream  were  more  in  request  than 
Christmas  pies^i 


MONTHLY  CATALOGUE, 

ASTROIIOMT. 

Aft.  f  4.'    A  Method  efaseertMtf  ih  L^Uiule  in  tie  Northern  Ho^ 

mispherfy  by  a  single  Ahitudc  of  the  Polar  Star,  at  any  Time; 
J        with  Tables  computed  for  that  Purpose.    By  John  Stevetis,  in  the 
f  Service  of  the  East  India  Company.    Svo.    is.    Heather.  1800. 

'T'His  method  is  not  intended  to  supersede  others,  but  to  be  em- 
^  ployed  when  circumstances  prevent  any  others  from  being  adopted. 

£  e  4  AocordiBg 
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According  to  the  prcMiit  fiio4ef  the  tathodc  is  found  when  the  aid* 
tilde  and  apparent  tinie  are  known :  consequently,  the  tine*  wUdi 
n  not  to  easy  to  afeertain*  it  wippoaeil  correct :  but  the  error  in 

time  does  not  cau'^r  any  very  great  t-rror  In  t'he  Intitude  Mr.  Ste- 
vens says  that,  *  if  the  time  should  be  twciiy  n.inutcs  wrong  when 
the  star  is  o«  the  meridian,  the  error  will  be  scarcely  any  thing,  and 
can  never  at  iu  greateit  diitance  from  the  nwridiaa  exceed  9^  mSct.* 

MILITARY.  HWi^^A. 

Alt*  15.     The  First  Principles  ff  Field- Fortification :  containing 
concise  and  familiar  Precepts  for  the  Construction,  Attack, 
and  Defence  of  Ficld-Works ;  with  a  prtLiminar)'  Introduction  tot 
the  Science  of  Fortification  in  general.    By  Charles  Augustus 
Stmeotee.   Trantlated  from -the  German,  by  Wflluun  Nioo]4.f « 
Captain-Liciitenaitt  in  the  Corpt  of  Royal  Enginecn.  8mi 
pp.  232,  and  13  Plates.    7s.  6d.  Boards.    Nicol.  i8co. 
Under  the  roodest  title  of  First  Prinaples^  we  are  here  presented 
vith  the  ts'hok  scuttce  of  ficld-fortificitioii,  ftom  the  biiidtng  of  a  fas- 
cine tu  the  entrenchment  of  an  army.    The  rules  are  so  simph'ficd, 
and  yet  are  so  minute,  that  the  youngest  Smign  may  thoroughly  nn* 
derstand,  and  be  able  to  execute,  every  part  of  the  work  ;  whue  we 
bch'cve  that  we  have  ver^*  few  Genaraltf  who  might  not  deriTe  great 
benefit  from  reading  this  bonk. 

We  have  noticed  one  nii^ukc,  p.  69.  where,  in  the  directions  for 
finding  the  number  of  rods  reqoirea  for  a  rettkmentt  we  are  desired  to 
multi;^ly  th^  length  by  the  breadiL  It  should  be  the  heigbi*  It  is 
evident,  however,  from  what  follows,  that  this  is  only  an  error  of  the 


press. 


The  plates  and  reference';  nre  remarkably  correct  ;  and 


seldom  met  -with  so  much  practical  information  in  so  small  a  compa&s. 
The  transbtor  has  great  merit^  in  bringing  forwards  this  ticatise  to 
the  English  public^  and  in  having  presented  it  to  them  in  so  reject* 
able  a  manner.  jTutti 

SO0CATIOM, 

■ 

Art.  16.  Laitn  Prosody  made  easj^  or  Rules  and  Authorities  for  thtf 
Quantity  of  final  Syllables  in  general,  and  of  the  Incranenu  of 
Nouns  and  Veibs,  interspersed  witli  occasional  Observations  and 
Conjectures  on  thr  Pronunciation  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro* 

irans  :  to  which  arc  added  Directions  for  scanniojj^  and  composing 
diffcjcnt  Kinds  of  Verse,  followed  by  analytic  Remarks  on  the 
harmonious  Structure  of  the  Hexameter,  together  with  synoptic 
Tables  of  Quantity  for  evety  Declension  and  Conjugation.   By  J. 
Carey.    8vo.    pp.  200.   5s.  Boards.    Robinsons,  dec,  tSoOb 
As  the  leii;^th  of  this  t!f!<.'>j>age  almost  precludes  ihc  necessity  of 
any  analytical  ?.ccouT.t  of  the  work,  wc  shall  content  ourselves  with 
observing  thai  u  appears  to  us  likely  to  prove  a  very  useful  publica* 
tion.    The  rules  are  ^iveo  in  Latin 'verse,  and  afterward  explained 
and  elucidated  in  English.   The  author  seems  to  thoroughly  undei^ 
stand  the  principles  ofliis  suhject,and  he  has  treated  h5lUy,accurate)y, 
•ltd  ingeniously.— We  have  remarked  only  one  iMtance  in  whi<^h  he 
.     ■  *    "     ■  appcan 
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appears  to  us  not  to  liave  heen  quite  correct.  In  pa^e  1 57,  he  makes' 
the  second  and  fourth  feet  of  the  mixed  trimeter  iambic  to  consist 
only  either  of  an  iambusi  or  a  tribrachys  ;  whereas,  in  fact,  the  firtt 
five  feet  may  consist  of  the  tribrachys,  the  spondee^  the  dactyl,  and 
the  anapaest^as  in  the  toUowing  lines: 

■ 

*•  Virtu|/^■  ami>i\rc  opot|/f/  rion  j  favitoribus."  Tcr, 

•*  Sat  habct  |/rfv;/o|rum  icmpcr  qui  rcctc  facit."  Ter. 

•*  Amittit  racrito  propri|«m  ^ut  aJiriaum  appctit."  Phad. 

**  loops  potcntem  dum|vult  Imlltari  peril.*'— Ph«d,  0*W« 

Art.  17.     Latin  ProscJy ;  or,  a  me  hodical  Compendium  on  t}je 
Quantity  of  Latin  Syllables  ;  and  on  Latin  Veruficatioa.  By 
John  F.  O.  Doudouit,  Curate  of  Lourinais  in  Britany ;  and 
'  Teacher  of  the  French  and  Latin  Languages  in  the  Free  School 
Lu^ow.    12  mo.    28.    Longman  and  Cok  i$oo. 
When  it  is  intended  that  rules  of  grammar  shdil  be  learnt  by  rote, 
1^  is  perhaps  always  advisable  to  assist  the  memory  of  the  student  by 
some  artificial  aids.    The  moat  obvious  is  that  of  giving  the  rules  in 
verse ;  which,  when  skilfully  performed,  enables  the  youtli  more 
icadil^  to  catch  and  more  powerfiiUy  to  retain  them ;  and  this  ob« 
servation  applies  with  more  force  when  the  subject  matter  of  the  rules 
is  the  prosody  of  a  language. — The  want  of  such  an  artiticial  aid  as 
t)\is  is  the  mos^  material  obiection,  if  it  be  one  at  aTl,  which  we  have 
to  urg-e  aj^ralnst  the  form  of  the  present  compendium:  but  in  other  , 
rj^specLs^  lU  accuracy  may  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  iIk^sc  vviio 
are  concerned  in  cbssical  edacatbn.  '  in  a  few  instances,  we  ihinlr, 
.the  examples  ire  too  nijmerous.    At  page  73,  the  author  should  in 
strictness  nave  confined  the  exception,  *  that  the  final  es  of  sum  and  ita 
romponnds,  is  short,*  to  the  present  tense  of  tliat  verb  and  its  com« 
pounds.    Ib  the  following  line  of  Martial,  we  ^d  the  es  loug  fa 
fosses  .* 

**  Pmtke  vou  tua  posset  adammda  mowre** 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that,  in  this  instance,  the  es  is  made  long 
by  C0tur4e  but  vre  see  no  reason  why  the  imperfect  snbjunctive 
of  the  verb  sum  and  its  compounds  should  follow  a  different  law 
^rom  that  of  the  imperfect  subjunctive  of  other  WOrdSy  all  of  which 
have  the.^i  of  that  tense  10 variably  loag. , 

Art.  18.  Etemetas  of  Riadmg*  Being  select  English  L^nons  m 
.  fro^e  and  Vcr«c,  for  young  Readers  of  both  oexes.     By  the 

Rev.  J.  Adams,  A.  M*    ismo.    3d  EdiUon,  mtidi ^enlarged* 

Law,  &c.  1800. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  compilcments  of  this  mi^eiianeous 
and  moral  kind  afford  rational  entertainment  and  useful  instmcttOB 
to  young  readers,  in' the  earlier  stages  of  education  ;  and  hence  so 
many  of  them  (for  they  have  prodigiously  multiplied  within  a  few 

{'ears  past,)  have  appeared  to  merit  msertion  in  otir  Monthlv  C.^ta- 
ogue.  Mr.  Adams  is  the  approved  compiler  of  scvtrai  similar  pub. 
lications,  particularly  «*  Elements  of  useful  Knowlegc,'* — lately  no- 
ticed  in  our  Review* 

Art 
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^ijrt*  19*    NoTclU  MoraRt  H  G.  Peltdon^  Maestro  (Ti  Lw^va  ^n^ttft- 

Stra!!  i2mo.    Two  Parts.    4s.  sewed.    "Wallis,  kc. 
These  two  small  volumes  contain  pictty  little  Italian  stories,  inpje- 
Biously  calculated  to  answer  the  purpose  fur  v\r.ich  the  auilior  tells 
m  they  were  written ;  immely,  that  of  conveying  lostructioa  m  the 


Italian  language  through  the  inedtum  of  a  moral  narrative.  lo 
Dedication,  he  asserts  this  to  be  his  plan  ; 

*  The  end,  (he  says)  which  I  propose  to  myself,  h  to  combine 
instruction  wkh  uioiaiiiy  ;  and  at  the;  same  time  that  I  am  teaching 
■  ff"  f%hc  Italian  lang\iage,  to  give  ^uch  ejcamplcs  of  virtue  rewarded  aud 
^net  pnniahed»  as  may  lead  the  minds  or  my  young  schoUtrt  to  the 
Icnomege  of  morals  on  which  the  happiness  of  their  lives  will  in  a 
great  measure  depend.* 

The  stories  are  very  amnsing»  ^nd  the  comic  and  the  grave  have 
their  several  merits.      ^  1l!I^iyf iwr 

LAW,  •  V* 

Art.  20.    Reports  of  Cases  adjudged  sn  the  Court  of  Xin^*s  Bcmlj,  from 
HH^'ry  Term  the  14th  of  George  III.  1774,  to  Tnnity  Term  the 
J 8th  of  George  III.  1 778,  both  ''ncluvive.     By  Mcury  Cowj^cr, 
£sq.   Barrister  at  Law  of  the  Middle  Temple.     2d  Edition* 
s  Vols.  Royal  8vo.    19s.  Boards.    Brooke*  &c.  x8oo. 
We  are  happy  in  announcing  to  our  readers  the  appearmoe  of 
these  valuable  Reports  in  their  present  commodious  size.    We  observe 
indeed  hut  (rw  additions  introduced,  but  the  high  price  of  the  foUo 
edition,  and  the  deserved  reputation  of  the  workj  rendered  its  ro 
publication  very  desirable. 
An  account  of  the  first  edition  wiU  be  found  in  our  80th  volume, 

^  ,^rt.  21.  jin  j^bruigmtnt  of  the  Modern  DetermuuUuttU  im  the  Couris 
^ Law  and  Eqmty  ;  being  a  Supplement  to  VinePi  Abridgment* 
By  several  Gentlemen  in  the  respective  BraodMS  of  the  Law. 
Vol.111. — Creditor  and  Banin^^-^Jhresi*  Ro^SvO*  PP*570* 
I4«.  Boards.    Buttcrwortb.  1800. 

In  onr  31st  volunir,  N.  S.  p.  84.  we  ment'  incd  tlic  appearance 
of  the  iirst  two  vulumcs  oi  this  publication,  and  then  declared  that 
Q  rr*  we  sbottld  reserve  our  examination  into  its  mertti  till  its  compktion. 
In  conformity  with  that  intention,  wc  HOW  only  inform  ottr  rcadcA 
dAt  the  third  volume  is  publilhod*  S>«1i* 

j&rt.  it*   A  Ousted  Indest  l»  dk  Term  Rfporttt  sd  Editfon  cotreeled 

'  and  considerably  enlarged  1  containing  all  the  Points  of  Law  dc^ 
termlned  in  the  Court  of  KingU  Bench  from  Michaelmas  Tcim 

•  1785  to  Trinity  Terra  1800  ;  and  In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 

•  from  Easter  Term  1788,  lo  Trinity  Term  1799.     ^7  ^ 
Tofnlins*   Barrister  at  Law,  £cc.     Royal  ^vo.     lis.  Boards. 

.  Botterwortb.  \9oai. 

The  first  edition  of  thSi  meful  pobUcalion  was  noticed  in  our  29th 
iMlumcy  N.  S.  and  we  have  now  only  to  state  to  our  readers  that  its 
Itttllty  is  greatly  increased  by  the  insertion  of  the  cases  contained  In 
t|ic  Sth  volunc  oi  Messrs.  Durnford's  aad  Juut's  Reports,  the  two 
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l^umes  of  Mr.  Henrf  Blackstonc's  Reportjj,  and  the  yoIuthc  Jatclf 

publi^licd  by  Mt">srs.  Ktwanquet  and  Puller.    Tlic  work  may  with 
propriety  be  considered  as  a. Meevrt  to  tho«e  j^mtlcmcn  \^  bf> 
aiiend  oil  the  CircuitSi  since  it  furiiiblii.9  ihetn  witii  an  accurate  ;:a.l 
cptnprehfittttvc  vicvr  of  the  casc»  introduced  iuto  eleveo  fuUo  voltttncs  ■ 
ol  RcportB.  g j> 

B.ELIGIOUS. 

Art,  f  3«    Yhe  Hesiorathm  of  the  Jemts^  the  CrhU  cf  oil  Nations  ;  or, 
an  Arrt»n<]rerr:eTi»'  of  the  Scn'nture  PronheciV'j,  v.  hitrh  rcbiti'  to  the 
-  Restoration  of  tlic  Jcv/fl,  and  to  some  of  the  inoit  interesting  Cir- 
cumstances whtcii  arc  to  accompany  and  distinguish  that  tinportauc 
•  Event  $  with  Illtiatrattona  and  Remailci  drawn  from  the  preseut 
Suuation  sod  apparent  Tendere  d  r.  of  Tilings,  both  m  Chrtitian 
and  Mahooiedan  Coimtric-<).    By  J.  Bichcno»  M.  A.    8vo.  pp* 
115.    2f!.  fid.    Johnnon,  &€•  i8oc. 

Mr.  B'"cbe:if>  licrc  trerits  of  The  Hr<it-riifhn  of  the  Tr'shcs  cf  hraeU 
their  D'juuU  Relurttf  and  the  Extent  oj  thtlr  Country  ; — on  the  Ewnts 
intimately  connectfd  vnth  their  Ratmrtakns  particularly  the  FaH  oJ  th 
Fouirtb  Motifirehy,  and  of  The  Ottpman  Po<zL'£r ;  and  the  Quarter 
^heme  the  Deltvrranee  cf  the  yeivs  may  be  expected  to  originate. 

*  iSpain  and  France,  indeed,  seem  to  liavc  the  mo- 1  j^hu^Hjlf  rhim 
to  this  destined  honour;  hut  "^ome,  bke  good  patriots,  are  ainbitiuus 
of  securing  it  to  this  country,  and  lliiuk  our  being  the  first  com- 
ipcrcial  people  in  the  world,  and  moreover  possessing  Gibraltar,  the 
parts  near  which,  they  &ay,  were  especially  called  Tarshish,  to  be  in 
favour  of  our  claim.  All  that  this  passage  intimates  (and  I  think  it 
intimates  tlius  much)  iy,  thzt  some  European  country  or  countries, 
possessing  shipping,  will  be  the  first  to  assist  the  Jews  in  their  return. 
A&d,  if  this  country  ihould  not  be  eo^aged  in  alliances,  or  in  a  war, 
operating  %  contrary  way ;  that  n»  if  no  particular  drcuoiatancea 
^ould  caciit  at  the  time  of  the  return  of  God's  mercy  to  hit  ancient 

\  pcopl^j  t:o  work  cither  on  our  avarice  or  prejudices,  so  as  to  give  oiy 
■  passions  an  opposite  impulse,  it  may  then  be  expected,  from  the 
natural  gencroiiity  of  Knglishmen,  and  from  the  piety  of  thousands 
among  us,  that  this  countr)'  will  be  foremost  to  lend  assistance  in  so 
good  a  work  aa  this.  But,  should  such  unhappy  circmnataocea  extit^ 
alas !  what  is  to  be  expected  ?  However  conspicuous  the  hand  of 
God  may  be  in  the  providenTinl  eventi  of  tlic  time,  we  shall  be  blind^ 
or  passion  will  distort  every  tiiin  :,  and  by  waging  war  against  the 
providence  of  Almiglity  God,  anti  by  attempts  to  fiustrate  his  pur* 
poses,  we  shall  rush  00  to  our  ruin.' 

'  Reader!  hast  thou  enooch  of  this  ?  If  not,  tpke  the  following : 

•  One  thine  may  be  worw  ohicrvlog;  which  is,  that  though  tnm, 

the  globular  fbrm  of  the  earth,  $iich  a  sign  in  the  hearms,  over  Jcru- 
«alem,  could  not,  any  more  than  the  descent  of  the  Savi<!i5r,  without 
a  miracle,  be  seen  in  every  part  of  the  glohe,  yet  Jerusalem  is  the 
latitude  in  which  it  would  be  aeen  to  a 'greater  exteoty  orer  the 
dtttefljytf  world,  than  any  other,  and  is  placed  so  in  the  centre  of  ttp 
that,  perhaps,  more  than  nine-tenths  oi  mankind  wotUd  be  withstt 
sight  of  it.  Regulate  the  ^lobe  for  this  latitude,  i^t^,  n.)^  and 
wc  sikail  «cc«  above  the  horisoo.  all  Europe,  all  Airica^  ail  Asia  to 
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Ke«r  Holland,  and  a  coDstdcrable  part  of  Amertea.  AU  tide 
coiintrus  are  trithm  ninety  degrees  of  Jeruialen,  to  which  nearly 
two  degress,  every  war,  may  be  added  for  the  refraction.    We  §htn 

5:17  ro?T!'*n;:f  of  the  t  .vilir^ht  whfch  would  give  notice  of  tlus  wonder- 
ful {;ht'i  )!MLiion  in  regions  still  more  distant  :  hut  only  observe  that, 
^huuld  the  capital  of  this  pillar  of  liie  extend  itsdf  in  proportion  to 
Its  elevation,  in  the  manner  that  the  piOar  of  fire  in  the  wiUttiieti  it 
auppoKdto  have  spread  itself  over  the  camp  of  Israel,  there  wotttd 
be  but  a  small  portion  of  tlie  habitable  globe,  indeed,  that  would 
.  not  be  illtimtnatcd  by  its  glory.  And  thus,  in  a  sense  which,  per- 
haps, has  not  been  tiiought  of,  will  be  fulfilled  that  scenic  predic- 
tion : — "  And  the  city  had  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon 
to  shine  in  it ;  for  the  glory  of  God  did  lighten  it,  and  tltt  kmb  m 
the  li^ht  thereof.  And  the  nations  of  them  which  are  aaved  shall 
walk  in  the  light  of  it.  And  there  «ha]l  be  no  niglit  there,  and  they 
need  no  candle,  neither  light' of' the  sun  ;  for  the  Lord  God  givclh 
llicm  light,  and  they  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever.  And  he  said 
unto  me,  these  sayings  are  faithful  and  true  ~  Behold,  I  come  quick- 
ly. Blessed  it  he  t&t  keepeth  the  sayings  of  the  prophecy  Cbil 
book.''  •  CftfA* 

Art.  34.  jar^idttirutoirtdtkmk,t^t.t^€.ttMAtJi^loh, 
matt  SWT  ua  Plan  ii£iraA  dg^ri^aoL   8vo.   pp.  531.  WilkJe^ 

'799-     .  ... 

This  abridgment  of  the  history  of  the  bible      said  to  be  trans. 

lated  froai  the  English,  probably  frooi  the  English  of  Mrs,  Trimmer: 

but  wc  have  had  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  compare  the  two  \ 

authorettest  for  the  trmndator  is  alto  •  leniak.   She  *  IbtCen  hendt 

that  the  work  will  be  beneficial  to  youth,  from  the  variety  of  intcTctfe* 

ingfac  R  which  it  brings  together;'  and  we  think  that  the  volume  may 
be  useful  to  young  ladies,  who  arc  beginning  to  learu  French: 
we  mean,  French  words,  and  French  sentences  :  for  if  they  look  for 
the  beauties  of  the  French  language,  they  will  be  disappointed.  J^C 

Art.  25.  Tkuo  Sermonsy  on  the  Proclamation,  Dec.  3,  i?oo,  and  on 
the  General  Fast,  Feb.  13,  iBoi.  Preathrd  at  the  Cathedral, 
lEVinchetter.  By  the  P«.ev.  Edward  Poulter,  Prebendary,  &c, 
8vo.  It.  '  CadeU  and  Daviet. 

However  improper  it  may  be  frequently  to'dtteM  political  sub«  | 

jects  in  the  pulpit,  thete  arc  times  when  they  prrsrnt  themselves  ' 
con"ihtned  with  religious  considerations;  and  then  the  divine  isjusti- 
iicd  in  exhibiting  them  together  in  his  public  exhortations.  Indeed* 
an  eatablnbed  oiurch  rnuat  b^d  the  contemplation  of  civil  pob'cy 
with  kt  regard  for  the  interests  of  religion  and  virtue ;  and  its 
ministers*  as  occasion  requires,  will  be  the  drgana  thiDUgh  which  the 
Government  addrchSeR  the  people.  There  may  not  be  nmrh  objec- 
tion to  this  system,  if  only  pursued  oec:^sionally  ;  and  provided  that 
preachers  display  judgment  aud  temper  m  such  politico-theological 
diseotirset ;  but,  if  the  drum  ecdeiiaatie'*  be  beaten  to  eidtt  to 
tumult  or  rebellion,  to  inculcate.abject  slavery  and  non^rctiltaiicet  or  t# 
infuriate  the  soul  to  a  love  of  war,  we  despise  and  tepmbate  the  maa 
arho  can  thus  basclj  proititute  !  is  t  aknu  and  kia  lacrcd  pofcMittn  m 
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tlic  Home  of  God.  -      during  the  aiitcoce  of  a  tearchy  of  pro* 

VitionS)  l^e  dtrriryman,  in  consequence  of  a  royal  proclamation 
enforced  by  clic  coniinaud  of  hia  bishop,  scriouJy  inculcates  to  his 
congregation  a  religious  observance  of  that  ccononiy  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  ieem  to  render* expedient  \  or  if,  pending 
the  ravages  of  muTy  he  calls ^hts  Bock  to  contemplate  the  scene 
through  the  medium  of  rdigioiia  and  exhorts  to  reformation  of 
manners,  as  the  surest  means  of  promotitig  the  return  of  peace, 
prosperity,  and  general  hnppin^'is ;  we  cauuut  object  to  this  aid 
t  /  which  the  Cb^irch  renders  to  ihc  biate. 

Mr.  Poulter  does  not  exactly  confine^  himself  to  this  line  of  con« 
duct*  hut  he  appean  to  act  a  cooscientious  part  on  these  occasioasp 
and  to  be  intitled  to  our  respect.    In  his  sermoii  on  the  prodama* 
tion,  he  endeavours  by  moral  and  religious  considerations  to  enforce 
that  conduct  respecting  the  economical  use  of  bread-corn,  which  his 
Majesty  recommend*  to  his  sublets ;  and  in  the  icrmon  on  the  last 
fast  day,  Mr.  P.  ooameuoes  with  observing  that  it  has  the  di^con* 
'  tinuaace  of  war  aod  the  return  of  peace  for  its  primary  view  and 
principal  tenor.    He  is  probably  wrong  wl^  he  represents  the 
whole  Christian  religion  as  involved  i;i  the  present  contest ;  since  our 
holy  faith  can  be  in  mo  danger  froni  the  sword,  nor  ever  yet  asked 
its  asvistance.    When,  mureovLr,  he  attempts  tu  prove  that  war  is 
uocoanected  with  scarcity  *,  we  must  also  consider  him  as  in  an 
error.   As  the  tendency  of  pea<:c  is  to  produce  plenty,  so  the  diver- 
sion of  man  from  the  science  of  culture  to  that  of  warfare  must*  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  that  diversion,  operate  to  a  contrar-  vfTcct. 
Some  wars  may  be  mote  m/cnuftive  **> ii^^ricidture,  as  well  as  mure  . 
consuming  and  wide-wai>tinr,  thr.n  utUers ;  and  liic  present  conle&i  has  r 
worn  thb  characterin  a  peculiar  degree  all  over£urope.  Accompam'cd 
by  some  uopropitibus  seasons,  therefore,  we  feel  its  siugular  pressure* 
Though,  however*  we  differ  with  this  preacher  on  the  subject  of 
war  being  the  cause  of  scarcity,  we  arc  as  solicitous  as  he  can  be  to 
*  prevent  scarcity  from  being  the  Cv^use  of  war;  and  to  di.icouragc  our 
*     enemy  Iroai  chcxiiiiiiug  uuy  hopc:>  ot  adv.:uugc  Lium  lUe  present 
difficulties  of  our  cotmtry.    Here*  the  clergyman  may  light  against 
the  enemy  by  exhorting  to  temperance  and  patience,  as  well  as 
ibrtitode;  which  Mr.  P.  properly  inculcates.    He  reprobates  de- 
^ipondency,  encourages  to  perseverance,  and  looks  fu:  wards  to  the 
issue  of  the  contest  with  sati«laction.    May  his  wishes  be  realized  1  y 

Art.  2^*  Two  Sermons  on  the  jflarm  of  Scarcity  f  and  on  the  proper 
Improvement  of  the  late  general  Fast ;  preached  at  the  Chape!  in 
Wcst-(Jate«  Vyakeheld.    By  Thomas  Johnstone.    Svo.    is.  6d. 

*  Johnson. 

This  preacher  is  feaitess  without  being  intemperate*  and  undis* 
guised  without  bring  acrimonious*  He  reprobates  with  mildness; 
and  though  he  cannot  resist  the  opportunity  of  bearing  his  testimony 

•  His  words  are  ;  *  wai  is  not  the  cause  of  scarcity  /  and  he  says 
afterward,  *  there  ^rc  many  secondary  causes  of  dcarncss  of  which 
wai  1^  cot  one.'  <• 
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against  what  he  deems  the  cause  of  our  mi:>fortuneK»  he  cndcavoms  to 
c&cite  to  repentance  rather  than  to  dkcoittdiit.  His  addrew  to  the 
poor  and  to  the  rich,  on  the  present  scarcity*  u  acasooable  and  ju(i{> 
cious;  and  his  exhoitaticu  to  all  classes*  to  exaimatf  tlicmstlvcs  as  to 
the  part  wliich  they  have  contributed  by  their  sins  to  the  national 
juc3;:^m("nt  inider  which  wc  ?.re  laboufinpf,  h  extremely  serious.  He 
narticulaiiy  caili  on  '  the  IiardcneJ  and  brutal  traffickers  in  human 
fleshy  the  slavc-inerchafits,'  and  pronounces  their  cn'me  alone  ^ufB- 
ctent  to  driiw  down  the  overwhelming  wrath  of  God  on»thts  land.  v 

Art,  a?.  ^  ReBgldtu  Union ;  bcin^  a  Sketch  of  a  Plan  for  uniting 
Catholics  and  iVesbyterians  with  the  Established  Chur«h.  8vd« 
.  IS.   Mawman*  tSot. 

It  appears  thnt  ^cater  animosity  exists  among^  professing ChristianI 
respecting  religious  matters*,  than  ever  prevailed  among  the  antient 
Mcatheus.  This  circunit>taucc  canuut  aiisc  honi  the  religion  itself) 
which  is  aH  aniiableness  and  love  :  but  from  some  defects  iu  mudcin 
institutKmSi  bj  which  religion  is  cither -made  a  source  of  conten- 
tion, or  employed  as  a  pretcmt  to  cover  selfish  and  worldly  purposat 
It  hy  however,  much  easier  to  reprobate  thii  evil  than  to  mduce  men 
to  apply  n  remedy. — The  ^rritcr  of  the  present  pamphlet  his  been  a 
tvitncss  to  the  sad  conseipie uces  of  reiiijious  dijicord  in  Ireland  j  he  is 
4wareof  the  true  cause  of  the  mischief;  and  he  expresses)  a  strong 
solicitude  for  tli«  removal  of  it»  which  he  thinks  can  only  be  effected 
by  iicreasingr  the  number  of  individuals  in  the  establirhed  chdrch. 
For  this  ptirpose,  he  would  instiru*e  a  conference,  similar  to  that 
trhich  was  hekl  at  the  Savoy  in  \  ')-'m,  i-n:i^hxh.-r  of  delr':r.  *<  f^.  n 
the  Established,  the  Catholic,  and  the  l^e^^byiwi  chur<  Lc»,  vNat> 
nay  disctiss  and  lettle  dtiferences.  This  Sketch  of  a  Plcui^  wc  have 
.ilo  doubt,  is  well-intended:  but  there  sa  no  prospect  of  its  beiog 
Adopted.  Indeed)  the  author  himself  considers  the  very  discussion  of 
Its  probable  soccess,  as  'iabounog  to  form  a  road  to  a  house  that  may 
never  be  built.' 

A^^*  scrhus  Call  to  a  D:i  Qut  and  Holy  Life.    Abridged  from 

the  original  Work  of  the  Ro\  .  W,  l^w.    i2iuo.    2d  £diliou* 
IS.  6d.  sewed.    Hatchard.    j8oi.  ' 

The  editor  observes  in  his  prefixed  advertisement,  that  t1i« 
*  abridgment  (of  a  well-known  and  justly  celebrated  book,}  was  not 
undertaken  with  a  view  to  priv^e  eoiolumcoty  but  for  ihe  sole  purw 

pose  of  brinpinj]^  into  more  general  circulation,  a  work  \vhich  !:  is 
always  been  highly  aiid  deservedly  c'tccinctl.  W'^hen  tliis  object  u 
accompU'jhcd,  every  wish  oi"  liic  editor  will  le  completely  gratified** 
There  is  a  tide"  io  the  ctrculattou  and  popularity  of  books,  as 
well  as  in  aU  the  affairs  of  men  *  and  we  remember  the  tioM 
wWn  the  **g/t9d  scobs"  of  William  Law    nettkd  m  bmh  t«" 

POLlTfCS,  l^Cf 
Art.  29.   A  MlmUrtal  Register ^  or  CwAamcn  to  the  PclUlcal  HUfoff 
ef  thr  Present  Rr^n,  cxhitjiiing  at  one  View  the  successive  Cbaflge# 
in  iiii  the  principal  JDepaxupcatfi  of  Government,  in  j:r'> per  Order 

*  fihakspcare.  f  Old  ProYcfb* 
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and  Dat'-,  nnd  afTording  an  easy  and  immediate  Reference  to  the 
Mil^sist!!  r  Administrstion,  at  any  Period  required,  collectively  or 


glance 

in  1760  to  i8oo,  and  their  relative  tftiration.  The  Pitt  and  New- 
castle —  Bate — Grenville  — Ror.kinghani  — Grafton  — North. — 2d 
Rockingham — Shclbimie — Coalitloh  —  and  Pitt  Administrations, 
ire  4<9tiDgui&hed  by  difTerent  colours.  On  one  side  of  the  chart,  are 
marked  the  dtfiercnt  parliaments  under  which  the  several  administra- 
tions subsisted ;  ?\nd  on  the  other  siJc,  t!ic  different  wars  jn  which 
this  coimtrv  has  been  cn jrngcd  \\\\.\\  \\v:\v  commencement  and  dura- 
tion.    The  margin  aft'ordis  biographical  references  to  tlic  several 


,  parliaments, 

tcceptable  to  those  who  wish  to  be  saved  the  trouble  of  tumiog  over 
inany  books*  . .  IbCo*^ 

Art.  30.    Ohirvatlont  atl  the  Ad  ^*Ach  pcitird  into  a  Lanv  the  s^ti  cf 

•  jfufy,  \^00,  to  hicorporate  certain  Persons  by  the  Name  of  The 
Loudon  Compnnr,  for  the  Mtinuficmre  of  Flour,  Mca],  and 
Bread;  shewing  Uic  Lxceilcncc  ot  ihc  Pian  proposed,  and  that  i'* 

. . AdoptJOD  will  10  future  prevent  an  artificial  Searcity  of  Wheats 

•  and  will  prove  a  Dcath-Blow  to  Munnpolixers,  Forestallers,  and 
Rqfiaters  of  that  essential  Article  ;  including  a  copious  Abrldg* 
jncnt  of  the  above  Act,  and  the  Names  oF  the  prcseat  Proprietors^ 
By  J.  H.  Prince.    8vo.    6d.    West  and  Hughes. 

In  spite  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  letter,  and  of  the  strong  fact  of 
our  immense  importation*  Mr.  P*  not  only  asserts  that  there  is  no 
icarcity»but  that  this  country  will  produce  enough  of  corn  in  one  good 
harvest  to  supply  its  inhabitants  for  t  wo  y<zzr^.  He  invists  that  the 
pcareity  is  entirely  artificial,  produced  by  mnnopoli/.ing  and  fore- 
•taltinp;  n  traflRc  \v}iich  u  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  a»  to  be  our  national  - 
tin.  As  ciavis  clax:  ^ellitUTf  SO  one  monopoly  is  here  held  forth  hs  a 
•overeign  cure  for  another.  A  chartered  company,  *  of  pulltc  spirited 
swdtf  dealing  in  corn  and  flour,  is  to  destroy  the  rapacIoMs  mnnopo- 
lizciaof  the  corn-market,  and  **  10  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  ^n  'lin^j;  land." 

 "We  confess  that  we  have  no  such  expectations  from  the  jLondou 

Company,  nor  from  any  other  company  which  gees  to  market  with 
exclusive  privileges. :  but  if  we  thought  with  Mr.  P.,  we  should  say 
with  him:  *  May  God  prosper  the  undertaking  P-*Surely,  there  it 
*  aomething  absurd  in  the  idea  of  schemes  of  trade  cstablislied  on  putc 
public  spirited  motives.  A  chartered  company,  dealing  in  a  neceif 
earyof  life,  must  enjoy  advant;igei  incorrpatrMc  .virli  the  freedom  of 
'trade  and  with  competition.  As  an  cjiperiintut  lor  a  i>hort  liuie,  the 
ttchciuc  m^y  have  been  allowed :  but  should  such  a  system  be  made 
«t  once  permanent  ?  -  •  'pO 

Art.  31.    Resolutions  earnestly  suhmittcd  to  the  j$tter.tlon  of  ihe  several 
jiuoclaiions  wblch  jjxaj  bt  tattred  into  ihrcttghtii  tke  Ktajdcm^  ia 

*6  furtheran«;« 
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furtherance  of  hjs  Majesty most  graciou*  Prociamatioit,  recom- 
mtndir^  Frugality  and  Economy  to  the  CoDnimptkm  of  Graic 
With  CursAry  Remarks.  By  the  author  of  An  Appeal  to  the 
Good  Scase  of  the  higher  and  wealthy  Orders  of  the  Ixoplcy"  &e. 

8vo.    I  ^  per  dozen.  Hnrchard. 

Th:i  lililc  pamphlet  contains  rcc^mmendafory  comnients  on  cer- 
tain proposed  lesolutionft :  but  we  arc  apprcineasive  that  the  w^holr 
discovers  rather  the  good  meainiig  than  the  Mund  judgment  of  the 
author.  Ic  the  first  place,  it  asserts  that  a  gicat  saving  immld  he 
made  by  eating  the  standard  ^'hcatcn  bread  IB  preference  to  the 
London  nvhitt  bread:  but  we  believe  that  the  opposite  fact  has  Scea 
e%taji;'=htr<L  For  the  labouring  part  of  the  communitv,  for  thosf 
whose  ciuci  food  i&  bread,  the  white  bread  is  the  best  economy;  and 
partiament  was  soon  convinced  that  it  wu  not  adnscafale  to  cnfoice 
the  nte  of  bro^vn  bread.  For  the  poor,  who  are  obliged  for  the  most 
part  to  subsist  on  bread  and  water,  let  us  at  least  provide  the  ieH 
IreadsnA  the  "Mater;  and  let  us  not,  under  the  notion  of  eco- 
nomy ^ive  a  licence  to  millers  and  bakers  to  adulterate  ad  lih'ttusi 
the  staff  of  life.  Where  quantities  of  potatoes  and  other  vegetables 
are  easily  to  be  procured,  the  id  resolotioo,  *  not  to  ediisiune  more 
than  hif  a  quartern  loaf  per  head,  per  week,'  nay,  with  ririd 
nttentior,  be  accorrplish.cd  :  but,  in  populous  disr.icls,  and  especially 
where  children  abound,  it  is  imposj^ible  to  obey  it.  This  author 
cypects  too  much  from  parliamentary  interference^  which  2is  yet  has 
do  te  1  o  jTood.  Jli^J' 
Art.  ^2.    j1  car.  ii  I  Ap/eai  I  j  the  Nation^  opon  the  present  Crisis  and 

the  Recent  Cikan^c  of  Minister*.  8vo.  is.  I.ackington. 
'  Mure  declamation  than  argument  ts  here  nsed  sgainst  the  emano- 
|ntion  of  the  Irish  catholics.  The  author  highly  S|>pbnids  the  K!ng*s 
ttsijtsricc  of  the  pnipo^'"']  tr  easure,  to  which  his  coronation  oath,  as 
here  interpreted,  obliged  him  ;  and  he  say?,  respecting  his  Majesty's 
dtclaration  *  to  mai/Uain  the  proieiiant  rejcrmed  religion  estahr:slrd  by 
Li'o/i*  *  m.iik  the  words,  not  as  it  shall  be  established  by  law,  but  as 
it  18.'  This  gloss,  however,  the  passage  will  not  bear  x  the  words  m 
tt  it  are  not  in  the  onlh.  The  poL'cy  of  extending  induIgCDCC  to 
the  cathulit  s  of  Ireland  is  more  qutstioned  than  f  '  ^.fajesty's  power 
by  virtiie.of  his  oath. — As  a  protC!>t3nt,  this  aatiior  says,  he  would 
xcv.gc  open  hostility  » ilh  the  Irish  catholics,  rather  than  incur  the 
daugcrs  of  pretended  friendsliip.  There  appears  to  us  more  boldness 
than  h'beiality  ui  this  r.vo\%'al. — Mr.  Pitt  is  complimented  for  his  re- 
signation, as  a  true  patriot;  he  is  exhorted  to^ct  straight  forwards  fcr 
the  good  of  Ilia  country  ;  and  oi;r  nen  ly  app  inted  guardians  arc  re- 
quested to  offer  and  accept  tlie  olive  Lrauch  oj  peace,        '  ||J|a 

JijX,  33.  77 r  Effect  of  Petptr  Momy  on  the  Price  r.f  ProThjms  i  or, 
the  Point  in  dispute  between  Mr.  Boyd  and  Sir  FRaacis  Boring 
examined  ;  the  Bank  Paper  Money  proved"  to  be  an  adeqmtc 
Cause  for  the  lugh  Pncc  of  I'rovidions,  and  constitutional  Remedies 
recommended.  By  William  Frcnd,  Author  of  **  the  riinciplo 
of  Taxation,"  **  the  Principle  of  Algtbia/'  &c.    8vo«    it.  ^ 

The 
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Tlie  principle  maiotaioed  in  thti  pamphlet  it  sufficiently  expressed 

la  the  title  ;  and  its  author,  though  no  commercial  man,  and  *  far 
removed  from  monied  circles,'  has  neatly  stated,  for  the  public  deci- 
sion, the  point  at  issue  between  Mr.  Boyd  and  Sir  Francis  Baring. 
Mr.  Frena  is  not  so  modest,  however,  qn  the  present  occasion,  as  to 
]>c  iKstnined  from  laughing  at  the  Baronet  for  calling  the  Bank  ^  the 
aun  of  our  agriculture  and  commerce."  Whaty  says  he^  'A  few  cU 
tizcns  and  their  clerks,  with  quills  in  their  ears,  the  sun  of  Great  ' 
Britain  ! ! !'  Apainst  so  exaggerated  a  picti:re,  he  manfully  protests  ; 
and,  with  an  iutiniatiou  *■  tltai  muney-craft  niay  prove  as  dangeifous  \o 
US  as  priest-craft,'  he  summons  hi's  countrymen  to  a  consideration  dT 
this  important  subject.  He  state:  tit  unavoidable  operation  of  paper 
money,  in  the  circumstances  under  which  it  at  present  exists  ;  and  if 
this  representation  be  not  that  of  a  mnn  of  business,  it  is  that  of  a  clear- 
headed rcasoiier.  He  exhorts  the  Poor  to  avoid  turbt3!tnce  ;  and  to 
ajjply,  in  a  constitutional  manner,  to  the  Jiiaticts  at  the  quarter  scs- 
iions,  to  regulate  their  wages  according  to  the  prure  of  provfsions. .  J|Jp.y 

Art.  34.  An  Appeal  to  a  humane  Public y  fnr  the  Poorer  Alilltrs  and 
Bakers,  rcspecung  the  high  Price  of  Bread,  and  the  Injury  sus- 
tained by  them  from  the  Establishment  of  the  London  Flour, 
Meal,  and  Bread  Company.  With  ^n  Account  of  the  Effect  thp 
Institution  of  this  New  Chartered  Company  had  in  immediately 
raising,  instead  of  lowering-,  the  Price  o£  Corn.  By  an  Attentive 
Observer.    8vo.    is.  Allen. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  chartered  Company  here  attacked, 
ipfcich  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  only 
vote,  the  public  have  not  experienced  a  reduction  in  the  price  in 

Bread,  but  have  snffered  a  considerable  advance;  yet  we  mu^  not 
hastily  ii^fer,  post  hoiy  ergo  propter  hoc.  It  is.  howeser,  a  fair  PuhjcL"t^^ 
of  inc|uiry,  what  has  been  the  genuine  optration  of  this  privileged 
company,  telmg  in  the  6n«t  necessary  of  life,  on  the  corn-market  ? 
Such  societies  or  corporations  are  hostile  to  the  freedom  of  com- 
merce, and  seem  to  promise  individual  rather  than  general  advantage* 
Accryrding  to  this  pamphlet,  the  London  Flour  Company  ha?  injured 
the  little  Millers  and  Bakers  in  the metropohV.  ;  arif^,  ;is  it  tiiides  with 
a  vast  capital  aiid  peculiar  privileges,  the  M)litaty  Millers  and  Bakers 
may  have  some  ground  of  complaint  on  this  score.  J^O 

Art.  Rtjleciiont  upon  tJae  n'U  Ejects  nf  an  incrcasirg  PcpuJr.tion^ 

upon  the  present  high  Price  of  Provisions,  particularly  Corn ;  upon 
the  Bounty  Act,  and  upon  the  Propriety  of  General  Inclosures  \ 
in  which  a  Mode  is  suggested  of  relieving  the  present  Necessities 
of  the  Poor,  upon  the  Pri:  <  iplr  >  nf  Equity.  To  vvli'ch  13  added, 
an  Appendix,  containing  jomc  Remarks  upon  the  .Subject  of 
Tythcs  }  further  Observations  upon  Population,  and  Animadver- 
sions upon  some  late  Publtcationt  on  the  present  Scarcity.  By 
Edward  Gardner.  8vo.  pp.  94.  as.  Printed  at  Giocestcr. 
Sold  in  London  by  Cadcll  and  Davies. 

Some  truth  will  be  found  in  Mr. Gardner's  general  ii!ta,  but  hissnb- 
<jrdlnatc  notions  do  not  exactlv  harmonize  with  it,  nor  ib  it  clearly  exhi- 
bited. Increasii^g  populaUuu  idlar  from  an  abtioiulc  evij  in  k«eitybut  must 

Kit*  AvaiLy  i9ot.  F  f  l^^ 
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W  a  misfortune  when  it  happens  un^  a  bad  system ;  when.  With  ft 

considerabk  numerical  increment,  the  prorlurtu  e  chisse'^  of  thr  com- 
mum'ty  are  (iimini:>hcd  and  diminishing,  the  empire  must  soon  be  in  a 
very  uncomfortable  state.    The  tendency  of  commerce  and  war  is  to 
remote  men  from  the  productive  into  the  unproductive  dattet ;  and 
he  who  contemplates  the  subject  in  this  point  of  view  shouhl  ooi 
confine  the  effects  of  an  hostile  system,  on  the  price  of  the  oeceMariea 
©f  life,  as  Mr.  O.  seems  to  do  (p.  27.)  to  the  mm-  toasfe  occasioned 
by  it ;  nor  think  of  providinp;'  a  mere  tcmporaty  aid  for  the  Poor, 
Mr.  Gardner  jusdy  oi)i>eives  that  ths  generality  of  those  circum- 
ataacesy  which  are  supposed  to  increase  tne  feh'city  of  an  empire,  con* 
tiftttte  more  than  anv  other  poh'ticnl  canic  to  augment  the  misery  of 
the  majority  of  its  inhabitantii ;  and  that  while  '  commerce  affords 
transient  and  uiisr,il)1e  fund  of  wealth,  that  which  arises  from  the 
ctiltivatJon  of  land  is  permanent  and  secure.**    Hence  he  wishes  to 
promote  general  inclusures  :  but,  unlike  most  writers  on  this  subject^ 
^  heroes  not  condemn  tithes ;  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  ^the.impe^ 
diments  which  they  throw  in  the  way  of  in  pi  oved  cultivation  are  M 
trlfilng  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name.'    To  relieve  the  Poor,  he 
thinks  fhat  property  of  every  doc^crlption  should       tsMrd  ;  and  he 
,  recomnKitda  that  some  addiiion  sliould  be  made,  for  tluo  purpose,  to  the 
income  T«i(.    In  our  opinion,  every  plan,  except  the  iunple  one  of 
CQabUng>  the  ^qor  to  support  themsem  hy  the  ptvduce  of  their  la- 
bour, will  ultimately  be  round  to  be  ai  fallacious  as  it  is  unjust. 

Mr.  G.  does  not  altogether  agree  with  Dr.  Anderson  ia  his  htc 
pamphlet  (see  out  last  Review,  p.  2BIJ.).     '  Certainly,'  says  he,  '  the 
jDoctor  must  have  have  been  noddiiig  over  his  paper,  when  he  lay^  so 
much  stress  on  the  virtual  abuliiioo  of  the  bounty  actt  and  ao  liLik 
ffi  the  oDcratioa  ol  bad  seasons  1  for  the  occupier  of  hod  haa  no 
view  at  all  to  a  bounty  when  he  pursues  his  occupatioaZ-^The  dealem 
in  rorn  are  shielded  from  obloquy  on  the  present  occasion ;  and  the 
first  grand  cause  of  the  dcarness  is  stated  to  be  a  failure  of  crops,  or 
a  real  want  of  supply  adequate  to  the  demand.     *  It  caunot,  j(saT» 
Mr.  G. )  he  otherwise  in  the  very  nature  of  things    swhen  eovmooU 
tks  are  plentiful  tbey  will  be  cheap,  and  when  they  aic  scarce  they 
will  be  dear  \  no  hanum  power  can  prevent  it.'  Idf^ 

Art.  56.  Part  IlL  Of  Remarh  on  the  peJJ.'nry  of  Ormn  /  on  the 
Means  of  present  Relief  and  of  iutore  Plenty.  By  John  Lord 
Sheffield.   8vo.    3s.  6d.  Debrett. 

Tlic  remarks  of  thib  Nobleman  merit  prt  -ilnr  attentfon,  nince  thev 
arc  not  the  result  of  hasty  and  crude  coiiceptitHis,  but  the  fruit  oi 
patient  study  and  mature  reflection.  Tiic  i&t  and  ad  parts  of  thi*^ 
vork  were  noticed  in  M.  R.  for  December  last  ( voL  xxxiti.  p.  45 1 . ) 
when  we  announced  Lord  S.'s  intention  of  soon  presenting  the  pnblic 
with  the  conclusion  now  before  us,  in  wliicli  he  undertakes  to  prc'crihe 
the  means  of  future  plenty.  A-';'?uming  it  as  an  established  fact 
an  average  crop  is  not  equal  to  our  coimunptiony  Lord  Sheffield  coa- 

♦  *  It  is  by  Agric^ore  alone  (Mr.  O.  remarks  jo  another  place*) 
,  that  this  Ju^gd(M»  can  nirvive  another  ftentory.^ 
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tends  that  the  mennsof  future  plenty  mu»t  be  obtained  tlirntirh  th« 
cultivation  of  our  wastirs,  including  the  furcvt  lands.  *  We  accm. 
(says  he»)  to  iiiduh^e  the  idea  that  England  is  an  higldy-inaprovcd 
coaotry ;  not  ooc  lourth  of  it»  liowever»  is  cultivated  as  it  should  be; 
and  no  civilised  country  has  so  large  a  proportioti  of  waste  taadt.' 
His  statement  is  that  v/c  have  of  ciutivatcd  limd  upwards  of  ttH- 
lions  of  acres,  and  of  unrnltivntcd  iipward.s  of  22  millions;  and  he 
wiihcs  to  encourage,  in  cvcrv  way,  the  cultivation  of  a  considerable 
part  of  these  tz  millions  of  waste  land.  Unlike  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet  last  nottocdy  his  Lordship  conceives  tithes  to  he  taoh* 
fltacTe  to  tropiovement  * ;  and,  having  observed  them  to  operate  against 
tillage,  he  is  extrrmcly  desirous  of  liaving  them  commuted.  He 
would  also  exempt  waste  land';  from  the  present  land  tax  ;  nrd  he 
fartlur  advises  a  general  Inciosure  Act,  on  the  Scotch  principle 
that  division  should  be  naade  at  the  instance  of  any  one  having  iii- 
tercst."  Tor  his  strenuous  opposition  to  supporting  the  Qtm  ott 
the  old  system  of  tithes,  Lord  Sheffield  deems  it  proper  to  oner  all 
?.poloi'-v.  He  wishes  it  to  be  remembered  ?!iat  nl!  com  cotintv^cs  arc 
free  fioin  this  a^^riciiltural  impost,  except  England  and  Irel:'.:wi  ;  arid 
to  be  considered  liiat,  if  thi^  burden  be  continucdj  it  will  operate  tu 
the  cmharrasBinent  of  our  foreign  commerce,  and  that  no  ntooificatMii 
of  the  com  laws  will  remedy  the  eviL  .He  concludes  with  protest- 
ing against  half  measures^  and  is  solicitous  to  avert  revolutiaiuuy 
misfortunes  fay  a  manlf  system  of  policy*  ]^(i-y. 

Art*  |7«  Tie  mtersfAig  JMsle  «m  Mr»  GrtyU  Motion  m  thi  Hmue 
efCommuu,  March  25, 1801,  for  an  Enquiry  into  the  State  of  the 
Nation,  w!t  11  the  Speeches  at  length  of  Mr.  Grey,  Mr.  Dundas, 
Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Pitt,  &c.  &c.  &:c. ;  and  a  correct  List  of  the  Mi- 
nority.   8vu.    IS.  6d.  Jordan. 

Though  this  Debate  has  been  detailed  in  the  puhhc  papers*  a  moie 

complete  eahlbition  of  it  must  prove  highly  acceptable  to  many  i 
since  it  embraced  a  discussion  truly  intereslhg,  A  more  respectable 
fninorlty  has  nor  of  late  been  witnessed  in  the  House  of  Commons* 
£xclu&ively  of  tcUcrs,  the  numbers  were 

For  th"  Motion  of  Inquiry  105 
Agaiu^t  it  •  •  291 

Majoiliy       —  i8d»  j^O 

Art.  38.  T.eitn  t  on  tie  real  Causes  and  prohalle  Lonsemiences  of  the 
present  War  nx'tth  Russia,  8vo.  23.  CadcU  and  Da  vies. 
The  late  Emperor  Paul  is  said  in  these  Icttersi  (which  were  originally 
presented  to  the  public  in  a  morning  paper, )  not  to  have  languished  for 
Malta  but  for  Constantinople  ;  thon^jh,  as  he  was  unable  to  avow  the 
favourite  pr'«i'-ot  of  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petcrsburgb,  }ic  v  -is  hr^ppy  10 
plav  the  farce  of  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  oY  St.  John  ul  Jcru- 
salcn^,  to  cover  his  ambitious  views  on  Turkey.  It  is  wtimased  that 
we  may  concur  with  the  Russian  Court  in  this  project,  provided  that 

•  *  No  tax,  (he  observes,  p.  19--}  ^'^n  po<-jib]y  be  d''vi?t:d  rr.ore 
oppressive  than  tythe  in  kindi  and  cQorc  ho^iii^  to  ail  unprove* 

BlCBtS.'- 
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€tre  maintain  Malta,  and  that  the  Emperor  guarantees  Erfpt  ffom  tljd 
possession  of  the  Frencli.^ — As  Paul  is  now  no  morCy  tnc  ^'*nitliiTDt 
m  tilts  pamplilct  have  lost  much  of  their  InUrcst.  "^r 

Art.  39.     Observations  on  the  Incrrtr:  Act ;  particularly  a$  it  relate! 

to  the  Occupiers  of  Land:  with  son-.c  P:oposals  of  Amendment 
'   To  which  is  added,  a  Short  Scheme  for  meliorating  the  Condition 

of  the  l^bourinflr  Man.    By  Francts  Newber)^  Esq.  one  of  the 

CotniniMUMm  of  Appeal  for  the  County  of  Sunex.   8iPD*  ii* 

NicoL 

Mr.  Ncwhcv  'v\  c^:t^(rrr'.cly  solicftnus  to  pve  complete  cfTcct  to  the 
Income  Act ;  and,  as  a  Cumniisn'uuLr  v.  lio  has  reflected  much  on  the 
•abject,  he  is  in  titled  to  attention,  l  ie  is  of  opinion  that  Farmers 
fxpericoce  peculiar  indulmce,  unce»  in  fact,  their  coutnbution  is 
JDcrdy  a  compoMtioo  io  Eeu  of  the  tax  ;  ttiat  thev  incomct  Should 
lie  cttimated  differently  \  that  tbey  should  be  made  to  account  for 
the  articles  which  tlicy  consume,  to^ctl'.^r  with  those  which  tlicy 
barter;  and  that  thcv  should  be  made  to  pay  in  addition  a  tax  of  10 
per  ceul.  on  all  tjua;j  titles  sold  above  stated  prices.  The  whole  of  Mr. 
N.'s  plan  it  may  be  difficult  to  carry  into  eflect  %  bnt  tliis  circmn- 
jttoce  should  not  exclude  legfalattve  attention  to  tBat  part  which  i» 
practicable. 

The  short  scheme,  or  crude  impression,  (as  Mr.  Ncwbery  also  calls 
Tt,)  in  favour  of  the  poor,  is  not  new,  bnt  it  lias  reason  and  justice 
/or  its  basis.  If  something  of  the  kind  were  adopted,  it  would  lessen 
tike  poor-rat^  and  tendtounpro^  the  morals  or  the  labouring  dan. 
'Mr.  N.  recommends  the  taking  of  bread,  the  staff  oJMe^  as  the  iisfti* 
stick  or  iarvmtter  by  which  to  regulate  the  price  of  labour.  As  a 
gallon  of  flour  per  head  per  week  is  the  allowance  to  poor  families, 
and  as  the  price  of  the  gallon  is  regulated  by  the  price  of  wheat  per 
load*  (every  twenty  i»hillings  in  tlie  load  oecusioning  a  diUcrence  of  a 
penny  in  a  gallon,)  .it  is  proposed  to  pay  the  able  labourer  as  many 
pence  per  day  as  wheat  fetches  per  load  ;  \\z.  that,  as  themedtuoi 
price  of  wheal  has  been  12I.  per  hiad,  I2d.  per  day  be  considered  as 
the  ordinary  wages  ;  that,  when  it  ri'^es  to  14I.,  ad.  be  added,  as 
iread  money  ;  and  so  on.  To  this  proposition  the  labouring^  poor 
would  perhaps  cheerfully  accede ;  particularly  now,  when  wheat  i* 
above  ^^1.  per  load.  p« 

Arti  40.  !  rtfrr  to  his  Gra.  c  thi  Dnkr  r,f  Pcrllnnd,  on  the  Si.'b- 
jcct  of  Catholic  Em.iiicipatian  ia  irciaud.  By  a  Geaticman,  who 
nas  resided  in  that  Country  for  a  abnaiderable  Time.  8vo,  ts. 
Stewart. 

Having  witnessed  the  sanguinary  cnthiisrasm  and  horrid  cruelties 
oF the  Irisli  Catholic-;;,  this  writer  (who  stents  himself  ^"// Z)ar)  !n;;dly 
exclaims  againsit  ilirlr  ing;  ;^(lmitted  to  a  share  in  the  Govci  imicnt  ; 
repeating  it  as  his  decided  trpinion,  that  such  a  measure  would  suoncr 
or  later  prove  the  dettmctioo  of  the  Protestant  Goveminent,  We  axe 
little  disposed  to  subscribe  to  the  condemnation  of  large  bodies  of  men, 
on  account  of  the  madnes';  or  crimes  of  individuals :  but.  If  this  BnU 
accoQQt  of  the  Irbh  Catholics  be  a  true  pioturcy  it  ia  to  be 
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UmcnteU  that  the  promue  of  emancipation  was  ever  held  out  to  them. 
Time  win  throw  Ught  on  thts'tnysterioits  tuhject.  ' 

Art.  41.    The  Opinion  of  an  old  Englishman  :  in  which  National  Ho- 
nour and  National  Gratitude,  are  principally  considered.  Humblj* 
offered  to  his  Coiiotrjrmeo  and  Feilow-CitiseM,  00  the  Retigaation ' 
of  thc4ate  hfinistry.   8vo.    6d.  Hatchard. 

A  warril  pancc^yrTc  on  Mr.  Pitt,  by  a  i';t'ntleman  who  professes 
liimseU  toDc  partial,  but  in  confurniity  with  the  convictions  of  his 
mind.  The  late  minister  is  styled  a  pohticai  ph^enomenon  ;  a  singu- 
larly great  man,  who  has  been  twice  the  tavi&ur  of  hit  country ;  wno 
lias  carried  on  the  war  with  a  vigour  unprecedented  in  history,  and 
with  success  correspondent  to  it ; — and  who,  when  circumstances  0^ m 
ifeHcate  nature  induced  li  m  to  resir^i  the  situation  of  Prime  Minister,  ' 
did  not  retire  from  t  l  -:  world  and  vont  his  spleen '  in  seclusion. 
We  are  exhurtcd  to  auiuirc  thi^  hot  uf  all  possible  Ministcni,  and  to 
offer  to  him  some  pledge  of  public  gratitude :  but,  if  Mr.  Ptti  be  the 
singularly  ^reat  man  here  described^  he  will  probably  not  thank  thii 
^end  for  his  oi&ciousness,  but  will  say  to  him*« 

^  S*  fitta  meremurt  sana  pottn^as  sfiet,**  Y)f 

Art.  ^t.    Remaris  m  the  Present  high  Priee  ^  Gmtf  and  on  the 

Eipcdiency  of  farther  Legislative  Rettrietions  ia  order  to  effect' 

its  Reduction.    Bvn.    M.  Jordan. 

The  f;0o<l  intention  ot  ihi,  writer  is  to  be  praised  rather  tlian  the 
soundiicbi.  oi  his  doctrine.  He  insists  on  the  necessity  of  some  regu- 
lations to  chej:k  unfair  combmation  amon^  corn-dealers,  to  direct  the 
mode  of  sale,  and  to  render  the  communication  between  the  grower 
■  and  the  consomcr  as  free  as  may  be  possible  from  intermediate  tradcf* 
and  a^ent^.  Tlic  Duke  of  Portland's  It  ttcr  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Oxfiudshirc  ib  coiiJcnmcd  as  impolitic,  and  as  baviug  contributed 
to  raise  the  price  of  grain.  1^ 

Art.  43.    yf  Vimricat:  !i  rj  the  Ear!  nf  Carnfirvons  Assertion  respect, 
ing  the  Expcncc-^.  of  the  War:  an  Answer  to  the  Reporter  of  the 
Substance  of  the  Speech  of  Lord  Auckland,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  20th  March  1801.    To  which  is  added  a  Copy  of  Lord 
Auckland's  Speech  as  therein  reported,   8vo.    is.  Uebrett. 
'  The  Reporter  is  here  charged  with  having  murepresentcd  Lord 
Cnriinrvtin  s  statement  of  tlic  eKpences  of  the  war,  or  with  liaving  mis-  • 
taken  126  millions  for  300  millions  :  an  error  which  is  here  concctcdv 

The  amount  of  the  funded  and  unfunded  debt.  Up 

to  Feb.  I,  1800,  i."?  stated  to  be        -        -  539t007,21J 

pcduct  the  Balance  of  Account  Feb.  1793,  w  hen  •  . 

the  war  began        «■         •       _  •         4  930,000,000 

Itcmain  for  the  expence  of  the  war  -  jC|09,oo7,2 15 

DP 

POETRY  and  the  D  R  A  M  A. 

^rt.  44.    Sir  Hulerty  an  Heroic  Ballad.     By  John  Wcstbrookq 
(haudler.   dvo#  ^p.  917.   7s.  6d.  Boatds.   Kerby*  1800. 
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The  author  of  th»  wry  long  ballad  speaks  so  mo(kitly  of  Mi 
daimc  to  public  ootice>  tht*t  we  feel  no  inclination  to  icwdy 

scrutinize  his  faih'ngs.  The  tertdrfj  of  criticism  fhoiiW  be  reaerteq 
for  coxcombs,  and  prctcr.dcr*  in  literature  ; — to  humility  and  diffi- 
dence we  shall  ever  pay  respect,  even  when  we  c<innoL  bestovr 
praise. 

Jlf^CkimU/A  TlM-^trtjior^s  theory  of  the  fiishiooable  subject  of  apparitions  af- 

lords,  perhaps,  6ome.of  the  best  verses  in  the  volume  ;  many  of  the 
others  being  deficient  in  polish  and  exactness.  iRdeed  it  would  re- 
quire prndig;ious  labour,  to  finish  the  g^rcat  number  of  stanzas  which 
thi^i  author  lus  bkeichcd,  60  as  to  ada^t  his  numbcii>  tu  the  ear  and 
taste  of  accurate  judges.  This  species  of  coroposition»  while  H 
adimts  the  introduction  of  familiar  words  and  phrases,  recjuires  muck 
sweetness  in  the  versification,  and  that  kind  of  case  in  expression, 
which  an  author  feels  it  mobt  difiicult  to  acquire.  It  has  lately  been 
a  favourite  opinion  with  certain  writers,  that,  in  order  to  produce  a 
ball^id,  they  need  only  string  a  quantity  of  prose  into  lines 
c'lgkt  aid  eight**  or  «*  iighi  and  wt/*  like  Dottom'a  prologue  :^bift9 
notwithstaadins  the  majority  of  bad  judgeSf  which  compoaitibiia  of 
this  nature  tend  to  create,  we  must  protest  against  thi-  coarse  rrarrj- 
facture.  If  poetry  be  deprived  of  its  elevation,  its  elegance,  and 
even  its  mechanical  decorations,  it  mu&t  sink  beneath  the  level  of 
tolerable  prose.  Those  writers  who  are  unequal  to  the  higher  de- 
partments  of  poetry  mi^ht,  ^  proper  diligence*  make  tome  figure 
by  improving  their  versification*— In  a  word,  let  us,  accofding  t0 
»  Lord  Verulam's  ston,',  have  rhyme  at  least.  In  too  many  perform- 
anccH  which  are  oiTered  to  us  under  the  dcuomioaiiou  of/omr* 
can  Hud  neither  ri&ywf  noi  reason.  J^€t> 

Art.  45.  Antomo:  a  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts.   By  "WiUiam  Godwin. 

8vo.    36.  6d.  Robinsons. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  most  complete  condemnation  en  the  htrdt 
of  the  theatre*  Mr.  Godwin*  by  this  publt.;atipn  of  hii  tragcdyt 
aolicltii  conviction  tn  vterj^  court  of  criticism ;  for  there  cannot  be 
two  opinions  on  the  merits,  or  rather  den'tnt';,  of  this  dramatic 
abortion.    Nothing  ran  be  more  mia^re  in  plot  and  incident  } 
'  more  defective  in  moral  and  sentiment ;  more  poor  and  flimsy  in 
ityle  and  language;  or  with  a  more  lame  and  impotent  conelo* 
aion*   It  it  so  much  beneath  all  criticism*  so  deficient  in  all  thai 
constitutes  a  good  drama,  that  wc  are  astonished  that  the  managet^  j 
shotdd  have  received  it,  and  still  niorc  that  Mr.  O.  should  be  so  in- 
sensible to  its  faults  as  to  commit  it  to  the  pre^s  after  thr  rr.t  rited  con-  | 
deronation  which  it  received.    It  h  fit  only  to  be  given  cuuntLuuru  | 

Art.  46.    Carmen  Seculare.    A  Sacred  Poem,  on  the  Commcnct^- 
ment  of  the  present  jCentury.    By  I'homas  Roberts,  Esq.  410, 

ft6d•    Hurst,  &c.    I  Sot. 
e  title  of  this  poem  ought  rather  to  have  been  Carmen  SpSrUwak 

or  Carmrn  ({e  Seculis  ;  as  Mr.  Roberts  is  not  contented  with  cclrbrnting 
the  opening  of  the  present  century,  but  commences  with  the  birtn 
of  Tupc  itscifi  and  sings  not  only  **  of  chaos  aa4  old  night,"  but  of 
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Pharaoh  and  all  his  host  ;  con<!uctinc^  us  tliraiigh  the  Scnptures,  fronl 
Gencbis  lo  the  Revelation,  lie  may  plead,  indeed,  the  autlioiity  of 
Milton  to  sanction  thtb  occupation,  of  iiis  mu&e  :  but  he  should  have 
considered  thft  the  condodinff  booki  of  the  IHuradisc  Lost,  and 
the  whole  of  Pandise  Regiioed,  lie  (tn  the  optobn  of  mtny  good  > 
critics)  as  •  dead  weight  on  the  fame  of  our  great  poet*  and  ahould 
rather  be  vieivcd  as  a  warning'  than  taken  as  an  rxiimplf.  The 
sacred  and  mysterious  topics  of  Rcvtbtion  do  not  admit  of  poetic 
liberties ;  aud  though  ihcy  have  been  introduced  in  hrmns  adapted 
to  public  worahipf  thU  haa  generally  heen  done  wtta  asore  piety 
than  judgment*  At  Mr.  R.  h  not  destitute  of  genius*  we  hhneitt 
that  be  baa  been  fo  mrrtik  a  copier  of  our  hymns  and  psalms.  Wli^' 
would  expect  such  lines  as  the  following  in  a  Carmtm  Si0adttnl 

Be!**  said  the  Om^ipotest.  Begfan^ 

Instant,  the  heavens  and  earth  to  be* 

*  Adam  exist?!  his  wondcii/ig  pov\ers  applaud! 
••Hail  Jam!  Jr.HovAH!  Hail  Creator.— God." 

*  Funds  of  all  redeeming  grace, 
•UnveilM  at  last  in  Jfsvs'  ^at  face/ 

*  Eternal  Jnitioe  perfect  venseancc  foundt 

While*  wdteriog  in  their  btood»  the  tinners  ilk  iifjromuL* 

<  tit  diet!  inAoiaculate  he  dies, 
The  world's  atoning  lacrifice.' 

We  do  not  object  to  the  toptcs  merely,  but  also  to  some  cxprea* 
tioDS  introduced  into  this  poem  :  as-i-*  Sinners  li/ing  the  ground* — 
*  menial  star* — *  mystic  waj-mantu* — *  JtcrUclion  giacc*— pity* 

*  evaiuUi'd,'  »xc. 

Iff*  Roberta  it  to  macb  attached  to  tcriptnral  n^jectt*  that  he 

can  scarcely  leave  his  bible  for  a  moment,  to  gratify  the  expectation 
which  his  title  may  have  raised.  The  folio -vin^  passage  h:is  some 
reference  to  the  theme  proposed,  and  wc  thaU  therefore  extract  it  as 
|l  l|»ecimcn  of  the  poetry. 

*  In  vain,  on  Britain  bath  the  tempest  lowered  $ 
The  golden  tuot  with  potent  eye, 

JLook'd  the  dire  mischief  from  the  iky; 

The  demon  is  dlspdPd  ;  the  atlieist  hott  o'efpOWer*d» 

Fv:inT  h'fl  is  the  once  delusive  ^larc» 

Diipers'd  to  common  empty  air. 

Or  took  in  dull  oblivion's  wave; 

For  wberc't  the  power,  the  ton  of  pride  can  save? 

*  So  falls  the  transient  meteor  from  the  tkfp 
Ignoble  flame!  in  vulgar  drst  to  lie* 

But  calm,  and  stoadv,  and  srrene, 
Th'  unvarying  Star  ot  i  rulh  is  seen  5 
Sweet  Truth,  with  veneration  due, 
The  witte,  the  good,  the  worthy,  view.* 
We  arc  far  fnim  wishing  to  discourage  Mr.  Roberts  by  the  above 
ftrictures.    The  pinions  of  his  muse  are  not  hopelessly  weak,  and 
Ut  him  not  despaif  of  being  able  to  toar  iuto  the  regions  of  ge* 
l}uiac  pocuy,  ]Ci>-V'* 

Ff4  Art•^  ^ 
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Ait«  47*    Tmitn  Abbrj:  tuuh  other  occoiional  Poem.    3f  ClcricB^^ 

8ro.   atr  W.  PhiUips. 
At  Cknem  hu  taken  a  motto  Inmi  HoracCt  be  cannot  be  %nor«nl 
(we  prcsiuae)  of  the  Horatiaa  naxlia  wa  often  qnotc4»  Nm  Mfw 

pulcbr^  e'ste  poematay  ^c.  and  he  may  have  rer^d  an  obscnration,  to  the 
«amc  effect,  mnde  by  the  yonii^er  Phny,      Orathni  et  carmini  etf 
Parva  graiia,  nut  eloqucntia  ejt  4umwut.**    If,  however,  he  has  perused 
these  hinu  to  poetical  adventoren^  he  bat  not  yet  been  sdhdentlf 
attentive  to  them.  He  »  not  without  ment*  but  he  hat  not  bbomcil 
after  the  lbrce»  the  correctness,  and  the  polish,  which  are  enentt^  to 
genuine  poetry.    What  is  termed  pretty  poctty  is  ;n  fact  not  poetry. 
When  il  fail*  to  rise  wbovr  Trediorrity,  and  is  oaly  to  be  ii^iirjttff^  it  ha» 
no  right  to  that  name.   Much  touching,  re-touchiog,  and  what  I'apc. 
terms  £screei  blotting^  should  be  practised  before  p^em  are  tent  ulo 
die  world.  Had  the  author  of  the  (fwces  in  this  little  c<^ection  served 
them  as  a  painter  docH  his  pictures,  we  should  have  been  abk  to 
tpeak  of  them  in  terns  more  to  our  sa;  1.  facli'oii  :  hut  ia  their  pre^nt 
State  they  increase  the  wnr.kicsi  in  our  foreheada,  and  cxriit  frtqutnl 
grumblings  in  our  eld  giz;£ards.    Wc  cannot  give  a  fairer  »peciuici4 
of  bts  MttsCy  than  the  n>lU)wiog  stanza  from  the  poem  o«  Bt^s 
*  As  on  we  travel  thro^  the  various  course 
Of  life»  stin  hope  is  the  trnfaOing^  sourc^ 
Of  cofnforT,  ai  d  the  nevj^'  sctttng  sun 
T'illumc  our  path,  as  on  our  course  wc  run.' 

Tt  is  easy  to  run  on  with  such  verses,  but  no  man  of  taste  wHl 
attribute  to  them  that  "  iumma  eloquauia**  which  is  the  boast  of  true 
pociry.  J 

Art.  4S.  Fyn:n  to  the  Earth.  Translated  from  the  German  of 
Count  Frederic  Lcop<^!d  Stolberr :  by  the  Rev.  John  White- 
house,  Vicar  of  Sharu brook,  Bcdiordfchire.  4to.  pp^  2J.  Ca^^ 
dell  and  Davies.    i  Soo. 

One  of  the  ^reat  difficulties  of  poetry,  that  of  nombds  and 
Measured  verte,  tt  avoided  by  the  translator  of  this  hymn.  TIbat 

part  of  the  poetry  which  is  to  be  classed  under  description,  imagery, 
and  stnttmcnt,  is  pleas'ng:  but  to  this  p:a::>c  tiie  ons^inal  author  is 
iutitkd.  The  metii  of  the  present  diction  alone  attaches  to  the 
translator;  and  this  appears  to  us  to  be  contfderd)lc  i  but,  as  we 
have  not  the  original  before  us,  we  cannot  pronounce  on  the  fideUty 
of  the  \  ci  sion.— >We  imagine  that  the  txanslator  wished  to  aUude  to 
Milton's  Verse> 

<*  PBlows  htt  chin  upon  an  orient  wave»V 
when  he  wrote 

*  Pdlow'd  upon  thy  wave 
Meek  evento^  rests  her  head.'— > 

The  beginning  of  the  epistle  of  Count  Frederic  to  Count  Chnstian 
l^tolberK  reminded  us  of  Goldsmith's  beautiful  and  pathetic  addres* 
to  his  brother,  in  the  Traveller;  and  it  issaytng  something  in  £ivour 
of  the  present  epistle,  that  those  readers  will  not  turn  io  dtSgUSt  ftoQT 
it,  who  recollect  what  Goldsmith  has  written.  * 
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In  the  short  final  poem,  i;.ntled  Cain  on  the  Sea- Shore f  thr:  firsit 
stanza  excited  a  smile  }  the  tnird  would  have  been  good,  if  *  blood* 
hiid  not  been  made  to  *  echo  through  the  wild  sea-shore.*  R/«Wbo4« 

Art.  4^.    IVhat  a  Blunder !  a  Comic  Opera,  in  Three  Acts,  fir*^  •  ■* 
wnrformed  at  the  Theatre  Rojal»  Haymarket,  Aug.  i^^,  i^co* 
By  Joseph  George  Holciiiii,    8vo.    28.  Miller. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  characterize  such  prot^ncttons  as  the  pre- 
sent.   Africa  wa?  the  nurbc  of  monsters  of  old,  but  our  Theatres 
Royal  seem  now  to  have  succeeded  to  the  office.    In  this  strange 
perfonnance,  all  is  out  of  nature  :^  we  have  a  delicate  Irish  giant,  a 
Iniuiane  inquisitor,  and  divers  other  small  mistakes  of  character* . 
The  impression  from  the  whole  farce  induced  us  to  thinh  of  a  neir' 
read  Inn;  ^or  the  tiile-page,  which  woiiW  cptainiy  be  more  gawma  * 
to  the  matter  ;  viz.  IVhat  Bhmdrrs}  W^Xm 

Art.  50.  The  Ditih  of  //r  Day^  a  Comedy,  in  Five  Acts,  as  pcr» 
formed  with  univTii>al  Applause  by  his  Majesty's  Servant*  of  the 
Theatre-Royal,  Norwich.  By  Fraqcis  Latnom.  tfvo.  ^s.  West 
and  Hughes.    i8oo.     ^      ^  * 

We  are  mclined  to  examine  this  early  production  of  a  very  youn? 

author  •  \vith  as  much  gentleness  as  possible.  Witli  ilic  fahhionablc 
ir.odcls  hifort;  iiim,  a  y>r()vincial  genius  may  he  for^n'vtMi  some  dt-gvec 
of  extravagance ;  and  li  this  young  baid  should  ag<tin  attempt  the 
sock,  we  hope  thatt  instead  of  the  Da4b  of  the  Vt^,  he  will  prodius 
4pmethin|r  tlu|t  may  lire  sit  least  a  week*  |^ 

MISCELLANE0U<5. 

.^rt.  51.    j1  Historical  and  P'  ilosophkal  Sketch  of  the  Discoveries  an^ 
Settlements  of  the  Europecns  in  Northern  and  IVesh  rn  /Ifricay  at  the 
^losc  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.   i2mo.    pp.  4C0.   5s.  Boards* 
Edinhur^h,  Brown ;  London,  Vemor  and  Hood. 
The  ment  to  which  the  author  of  this  work  lays  claim  is  that 
of  havisjjr  abridged  and  given  the  essence  of  the  information  im- 
parted by  former  travellers  concerning  Africa.     He  has  succeeded 
HI  his  design,  and  ha?  made  an  cntertainincj  hr)ok.  '  Indeed,  on  such  ' 
a  plan,  it  is  not  very  diihcuit  to  conipose  an  interesting^  work  ;  for 
great  is  the  delight  of  man  to  read  of  dangers  part,  and  great  Is  hit 
curiosity  to  know  the  habits  and  customs  of  distant  people.  Hiia 
observation  ought  not  to  lessen  the  present  author's  merit :  but  we 
must  add  that,  when  he  writes  and  thinks  for  himself,  he  does  not 
appear  t  o  be  cither  a  very  chaste  and  accurate  writer,  or  a  very  deep 
philosopher,  ^        ^  -    ^  •»  A 

A  small  map  should  have  been  aifised  to  this  publication*  ii«W<>O0l « 

Art.  52.    jfos.  Hagery  umv.  pa^.  doetoris,  de  Var  Hunnorum  pariie^ 
t    atque  fftmgarmntm  Dtt^tnibio;  advemu  Pauhm  Bet^s*ai%y,  phihs* 
profess*  Paiahiemem.    410.    pp.  |6*    L  ji  ih)n.  f8oo. 
Jornandes  relates  that  the  followers  of  Attila  named  the  place  at 
which  they  effected  their  pii3.ig;e  over  the  river  Danube,  ffvnm-var. 
Now,  Var  is  a  Hungarian  word  signifying  a  fortitkation  ;  whence 

•  Under  eighteen  yean  of  iig«t  w  the  adYer(iieinc&l  informs  ns^ 
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Tttan-^^r*  waA  ColD«*t«r>  sod  Fdier.Tat  \  tbmforc»      ion#  GOr* 
man  wrltent,  the  Hum  and  Hungarians  spoke  the  aantr  language  | 
-  ergoy  the  bttcr  oatioii  arc  derived  from  the  Tartar^  who  followed 
Atltia  iuio  Litrope.    Dr.  Hager,  who  is  a  declared  foe  to  this  Hun-' 

nic  pcdij-^rcc,  jjiitly  contends  that  a  single  word  is  not  a  lufficiert 
liasij  fur  sucti  an  assertion  ;  and  iv^l  he  stopped  iici  we  kbouiu  iiatc 
'the  argudient  of  hit  antagonist  a»  abuodaatlj  antwctcd. 


The  loVDcd  autnur,  however,  with  uselcst  diqiby  of  philolo^ic 
lore,  proceeds  to  ihew  that,  without  having  recourse  to  :nc  HaDS» 
the  Hun^anaiw  might  have  borrowed  thrfr  vcr  Uom  the  Teutonic,  in 
which  //  are  sign. fits  the  sane  thing  j  or  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Vardi 
or  from  the  Slavic  Gard^  whence  the  Russian  Gitrod;  or  they  might 
have  denved  it  from  the  Greek,  by  a  slight  alteration  i  or 
|Chaldaic  V\rah\  or  from  the  Arabic  Bir^  which  &ig nines  be  iagm 
^dl ;  or  ft' m  the  Pcrrfati  /?jr,  wiiich  sijrnifies  a  fortification,  ao» 
cording  to  Mcr.inski  ;  or  frutn  the  Egyptia  i  B  ri^  which  name  Pno- 
pcrtiiis  gives  to  the  Eeyptian  fleet ;  or  from  the  Sanscrit,  P«r,  which 
sfgnilncs  a  city  ;  of  from  the  Chinese  /»»  which  apixar^  to  have  a 
aimihu-  meaaing.  Either  of  these  antient  natioos  could  hate  *coom- 
iBodated  the  Hungarians  with  a  word  more  or  Ins  similar  to  Far  m 
sonnd  and  signif!  -ration  ;  so  th?.t  there  cou!d  be  no  necessity  for  leav- 
ing recourse  to  ttie  Huus  in  pirticular. —  After  rrsiicli  ingenioi:s  dis- 
sertation, the  too  Ica'  .'icd  writer  discovers,  iu  the  last  page,  thai  Hui}> 
Hi-Tar  has  nothmg  Co  do  with  a  fDrtification,  and  signifies  the  passage 
^  or  ferry  of  a  river*  Had  this  been  socmer  recog^ijeed*  some  Uome 
and  some  paper  might  have  been  saved:  but  then  it  might  not  have 
been  possible  to  introduce  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Egyytt  of  |^ 
Anibia,  Persia,  and  China.  HlUi^ 

Art.  5q.  The  Compete  Ready  Rechnert  in  Miniature ;  ct^ntunin^ 
Tables  accurately  cast  up,  adapted  to  the  Use  of  all  who  deal  hj 

.  "Whcjlcsale  or  Retail ;  exhibiting,  at  one  View,  the  Amount  or 
Value  of  any  Number  or  Quautity  of  Goods  or  Mcrdondize, 
lirom  One  ap  to  Ten  Thoosand,  at  the  vanoQs  Pnoes,  from  One 
Fwtlung  to  Oae  Pound.  By  Thomaa  ColUnt.  Smatt  Pocket 
Siae.    IS.  3d.  bound.    Lo\v.  1801. 

The  nature  and  utility  oi  this  Lilliputian  volume  are  sulficienllv 
apparent  frwin  the  tide- page,,  and  its  jpricc  is  very  reasonable.  With 
regard  to  the  accuracy  of  the  calculations,  which  is  indeed  the  mate- 
fuQ  point,  we  pxaruA  pretend  to  be  answerable  to  our  readers :  btit 
we  apprehend  that,  m  so  essentf^il  a  matter,  the  compileii  of  wurk« 
of  this  nature  are  in  general  sufficiently  carefoL  0;| 

%  Art.  54.    The  Fifiimf  in  Five  Inters  to  Adolphok  isbms 

pp.  79.  23. 6d.  Button.  1800. 
A  lady  here  addresses  a  g>.  r.tlemi:i,  %Tho,  thouirh  reprobating  sr- 
dnctioD,  is  yet  an  advocate  and  abttiur  of  simple  jornication  as  it  is 
C«*'iicd.  The  Kubject  is  seriously  discussed  by  the  lady,  who  appesra 
to  hafi  furnished  herself  with  a  great  variery  of  quotations  on  the 
occasioa*  Mr.  Colquhoun's  estimate  of  fifty  thousand  female  prusti* 
tutcs,  within  the  metropolis,  is  quo  ted  with  tlu  view  probably  of  im- 
pressing the  miad  with  the  magniuidc  el  the  etril ;  but  k  is  noi  ^ng* 

gcsied 
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vested  what  aUbel  this  statement  is  on  the  sex.  A  female  ought  to 
have  been  indignant  at  such  a  representation  ;  which,  after  the  ne* 
cessary  deductions  arc  made,  circumscribes  the  female  virtue  of  the 
metropolis  within  vcrv  naaow  limits.  \Vc  arc  of  opinion,  however^ 
chat  the  fair  aes  should  be  protected^  not  calomntatcd  \  and  that  ae^ 
duced  fema1ea»  instead  of  oemg^  insulted,  abuacd»  and  abandoned* 
shoiild  be  contemplated  with  pity,  a".d  encouraged  to  repentance. 
The  female  writer  of  this  tract,  if  it  be  the  production  of  a  fcmrfle, 
will  agree  with  ua  in  thi:* }  and  wc  will  concede  to  her  that  the  most 
Speedy  and  effectual  way  of  putting  an  end  to  the  detestable  practice 
of  £bmicaCton  is '  for  the  men  to  be  ^uous.'  Who  can  dispute  this? 
To  remove  temptation  Is  surely  a  most  t  ffectual  way  of  preventing 
ihefalBng  of  frajl  cicuturcs.  Had  some  judicious  obscrvaiJuTis  nn  the 
state  or  society  mt)si  propitious  to  raarriage  and  conjugal  fidelity 
Veen  exhibited,  instead  oi  so  stale  a  truism  as  this,  the  letters  before 
U8»  while  they  lamented  a  growing  cvil^  might  have  suggested  ail 
efl^tual  remedy.  Mo«y. 

^rt.  55.  Hu  Vindication  against  certain  Calumniet,  which  appeared 
in  the  News-paper  Reports  of  the  Parliamentary  Debate  on'  the 
Subject  of  Mr.  Palmer's  CUims.  By  CIiarlc:>  Bunnor,  Resident 
Surveyor,  and  Deputy  Coir.ptrollcr-General  of  the*  Post-Officc^ 
and  afterward  Comptrollet  of  the  Inland  Department  of  the  same, 
till  that  appointment  was  abolished  in  1795*  410.  2s.  6d* 
llichardson.    1 800. 

Mr.  Bonnor  has  much  to  say,  and  he  says  It  we1}»  to  behalf  of 
hii  own  very  interesting  cause but  the  matter  is  not  cognisabM 
fn  •vr  court. 

i 

Art.  56.    Th  Cmnmmf  atf  an  tamartial  History  of  the  EnyKili 
Stage.    Smafi  izmo.    2s  6d.    Half  bound.    Jordan.  1800. 
This  is  a  very  pleasing  epitome  of  the  Dramatic  History  of  Eng- 
land, carried  down  to  the  prcseut  time  j  and  neatly  printed  in  tht 
^waist'Coat)  pocket  U/.c. 

Art.  57.  TU  Biiiiih  TourtJs  ;  or.  Traveller^  Pocket  Companiony 
through  Kiiglatnl,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  licLnid.  Comprehend- 
ing the  most  celebrated  Tours  in  the  British  iiiaudi.  VoU  VI. 
By  WiUiam  Mavbr,  LL.D.  Small  lamo.  3s.  sewed*  Kcw- 
bory.  1800. 

In  oar  Review  for  July,  1799,  p.  350,  we  apprized  our  readers 
of  llic  apDearance  of  five  volumes  of  tliis  pleasing  publication.  The 
V'ork  thv-'U  bceined  to  ua  to  be  con^plcteJ  :  but  the  ingenious  com- 
piler informs  u»,  in  Itis  prefatory  Advcili&cment  to  the  present  volumey 
that  it  having  been  uncc  suggested  to  htm  that  the  phces  described  in 
the  continuation  now  before  us  would  be  an  acceptable /'-///'mm/,  this 
addition  has  accordingly  taken  place.  The  volume  coniains  Pennant's 
Xjondon  ;  the  l^niversities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ;  the  principal 
Sea-Bathing  places ;  with  those  that  are  most  iamuus  lor  mineral 
waicrs  together  with  lists  of  the  Cities,  Boroughs,  Market-towns, 
&c.  in  England  and  Wales  |  with  their  l)istances  from  Xjondon.*-^ 
; ;  ^he  workf  therefore*  is  now  to  be  coiuidcred  as  complete*  in  6  vo]s.| 

li  and 
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ar:d  no'. I  f  t  -  f^ivfn  to  tin  purchasers  of  the  former  5  to1s.j  that  tSw 

6lh  may  be  h^d  stparuu iy. 

ilrt.  58.  ji  Cbrcnolo^lcal  Ahr'id^mrnt  of  Um'ocrsal  If. story  :  to 
whkli  i>  added,  an  abrui^jcd  Chrunology  of  the  most  remarkable 
X>iscoVcn»  lod  Inventions,  relative  to  the  Arts  and  Scienco. 
TianaUud  from  the  French  of  the  7th  Editioiu  By  Ijocf  ^c»> 
cock.    i2mo.    51.  6d.    Low,  i8oo* 

This  abridgmrn*  n-ar  be  prefer: cd  to  preceding  compcndlums  of 
a  sitrilar  kii  d,  :^  it  btir.g^s  dou  a  the  cvi-nts  to  the  year  i~Sc. 
some  points  ot  arraagcmetit,  toij,  it  may  be  thought  to  posnrss  a  tu- 
pcraor  dmee  of  mem.  The  onginal  work  n  ascribed*  m  the  Pre* 
facet  to  M.  La  Croze*  We  hate  not  seen  the  French  production « 
•or  do  we  recollect  the  name  of  Sir  Thomas  Drake,  as  figuring 
jmon^  oxir  faxo.;s  circumnavigators; — though  he  is  here  intro- 
iluccd  ill  company  wiih  tUc  celebrated MageUaa,  Framcu  Dcake 
Ctcr^  body  rcn.tr.. b^^i  >  , 

^rt.  59.     The  Progrtst  of  the  Pilgrim  G:j':J-fnttnt^  m  jfacohitiu^ 
Timet.    1 2  mo.    pp.  190.    38.  6d.  sewed.    Hatchard.  1800. 
Honest  John  Bunyan  has  here  found  not  ool]^  an  imitator,  but 

a  continuatos*   According  to  the  allegorical  pedigree* .  the  POgrim 

Coo^  /tK^itf  is  oftbe  £untly  of  Cf  i  hllm,  Banyan's liero.    He  U  said 

to  be  the  greal-'^'r^nfl^nn  of  In*;.  I'lrsi-barn  Maitbevji  who  took  Mercv 
to  wife  ;  (why  marry  an  evaii^clst  to  a  christian  grace  and  to 
have  come  from  the  town  ul  Sinccntj,  ou  hln  way  towards  the 
Ce/ffiial  City, 

The  narrator  of  the  pilgrimage  of  young  Mr.  Good-Inteni,  like  his 
cdebrated  predecessor,  reprcsenteth  it  **  under  the  eimih'tude  of  a 
dream,"  The  nature  of  the  road,  the  companions  whom  he  picked 
up  as  he  went  alomy,  tlic  crmrs  into  which  he  fill,  the  enemies  who 
beset  him,  the  fricuub  anu  ilic  a;>i>i8taiice  which  iic  iound  to  guide 
nd  forward  him  in  the  n'eht  way,  and  his  final  arrival  at  the  cekstiaK 
city,  arc  all  very  minutely  detailed.  Many  dangerous  companions 
did  Pilgrim  Goo^- latent  <ucounlCT ;  such  as  Lord  /itcotuideratef  Lord 
Party- Spirit^  Lord  Love -Change y  Mr.  Credulity y  Mr.  Curws'ifXy  Mr." 
Hol'Headt  Mr.  Ifafr  C'titrouIt  Sic.  ;  and  in  many  jicnlons  situations 
WHo  he  pldccd  ;  but  Mr.  Pii/osoJ>hy*  is  rcprebcnled  ao  hi»  most  for- 
midable foe,  and  as  a  more  doughty  giant  than  even  the  old  fiend 
jipoUyom,    However,  the  P.lgrim,  Ii  i^ii  gbecn  furnished  with  ura« 

f)ons  and  armour  sinuiar  to  those  which  iii.s  great  ancestor  Ckritt'um 
tad  used  before  him,  fliids  hiiuikelf  a  complete  match  for  all  the  forces 
of  Mr.  Philosopkyy  led  on  by  Captain  Jacobintim  ;  and  after  having 
lodged  in  Brhu'in  Ro'Uf  in  the  town  of  f^uiuJyt  and  rested  at  the  fort 
on  mount  Sahhatbt  instead  of  seeking  repose  at  the  bouse  of  one  Mr. 
DecaJe,  he  is  conducted  to  the  brick  of  the  great  river,  through 
whici)  ho  is  guide  1  hy  Fuuh ;  who  disappears  on  the  opposite 
;>hore,  and  is  replaced  by  Ccrtauity% 

*  We  think  that  the  writer's  idea  would  have  been  better  ex- 
pressed V  '^9tA  PhVoso^h'umy  which  he  uses  in  bit  FkcfiKe«  a^ 
be  cannot  be  supposed  to  stigmatij^e  true  tctence.  Jlc^ 
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Art.  Co.    jfnotin-  Estence  of  Makiif  ;  or,  tlte  **  Beauties"  of  Sliak- 
spcarc*8  Ediior.    8%o.    pp.  130.    3?.  6d     Beckct.  1801. 
In  our  accouni  of  a  production  similar  to  tiiis,  ^and  written  at 
•  wnderiUiid  by  the  same  author,)  wbicb  ai>pearcd  in  our  Review  for 
FcbrMrfy  we  obieVved  that  the  work  manitested  both  humour  and 
ipgintiity,  but  that  it  was  cliargeable  with  the  very  fault  which  it 
crnsurcd  in  Mr.  Malone*  and  that  it  betrayed  too  many  symptoms  of 
mali^^nity  and  ill- will.    The  same  objections  apply  to  this  publica- 
tion, without  being  palliated  by  the  t>ume  merits.    AU  the  prooU  of 
duUotsa,  mooniittancy y  and  minute iovestigat ion, which  lie  scattered  on 
thetatended  turfaccof  ten  octavo  volumesy  are  crowded  together  m 
this  pamphlet ;  which  can  neither  prove  injurious  to  Mr.  Ma^xk^t 
sor  reflect  any  credit  on  ita  author* 

Art.  6l.  Old  Joe  Miller :  being  a  complete  and  correct  Copy  from 
Ac  best  Edition  of  hit  celebrated  Jests ;  and  also  iocludinj;  all 

the  j^ooJ  Tbinix?  in  above  50  jest  Booic>,  pnblisbcJ  from  the  Year 
1558  to  the  present  'l  im^.  Bv  the  Editor  of  the  New  Joc 
Miller.    12 mo.    3s.  sewed.    RiUguny.  1800. 

Art.  62.  Nt  iv  Jce  Miller  ;  or,  the  Tickler  ;  containing  iip\\'ard8  of 
500  good  Thmj;;!,  many  of  wliiuh  are  original,  aiid  otherrj  selected 
from  the  best  Authors.    i2mo.     3s.  sewed.    Ridgway.  iSc>0» 

Seldom,  perhaps,  can  the  frequently  quoted  line, 

Sunt  bona,  sunt  quadam  nuMocriaf  suni  niiihi  plura^ 
be  Applied  with  more  propriety  than  to  a  magazine  of  jests,  puns, 
and  aons  mts,  Joe  Miller  has  led  the  van  of  the  squadron  of  jestera 
.  tor  many  years ;  and  the  attack  which  he  here  renewg  on  the  risibler 
*  'powers  will  probably  be  very  gratifying  to  the  subjects  of  Momuss 
but,  though  we  cannot  refuse  to  a!V)w  that  be  lus  matlc  3ome  im- 
pression on  our  corps,  \vc  shall  endeavour  to  repel  the  charge  ;  and 
with  the  Romsn  inscription  on  our  banners,  we  shall  figlu  in  de- 
fence of  decorum,  and  good  taste.  To. speak  in  plain  English,  and 
without  metaphor:  OUl  Joe  Miller  undoubtedly  says  many  good 
riiings;  among  a  great  nutnber  tiiat  may  be  damn'd  with  faint 
praise,*'  and  others  vcljich  are  highly  censurable  as  profane  and  in- 
dece?it.  Instances  of  the  latier  duscvipiion  arc  indeed  r.o  numcroust 
and  so  gross,  that  av;.  can  by  no  nicaii.s  recommend  the  work  tot 
general  pervsal ;  and  in  particular  we  n:t;st  prohibit  its  appearance 
before  "  the  fairest  part  of  the  Creation." 

To  the  New  Joc  Miller,  the  same  ob?crvailons  apply  v.illi  little 
»  vr.rfation  :  but  we  tiuufC  ih-nt  il  contaiiii  U  wer  violations  of  decorum. 
Most  ot  the  /  ,7T  (Pejfrit  Aix.  of  modem  date,  but  »»ouik  old  jokes  arc 
lo  be  fouiid  aavoag  tl«fm. 

Our  readers  may  perhaps  be  amn$cd  by  two  or  three  specimens. 

*  Setjeaat  Davy  bcuig  concerned  in  a  cause  wliich  he  wanted  to  put 
©ft  a  few  days,  asked  Eord  M— ,  ti  c  l  i'c  Chief  justice  of  the  KIr.g** 
Bench,  when  he  would  bu'ng  it  on  ?  ♦*  Friday  next,"  snid  hi'^^  Lord- 
ship. **  Will  you  consider,  my  Lord,  Friday  next  v.  ill  be  G<H)d 
Fridav.''.— •*  IjIo  not  care  for  that,''  said  hts  JLordfhip,  <«  I  shall 
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tit  for  a!!  thnt.**— ««  Well,  my  Lord,  to  he  sure  you  may  do  29  ^ 
please  :  but  \\  you  do,  I  believe  yoa  will  he  the  first  judge  wiio  did 
business  on  a  Good  Friday  since  Pontius  Piiate's  time." 

*  Sir  WIBism  Dawes^  Archbishop  of  York,  was  very  fond  of  t 

Hia  cler|^  dinine  with  him  the  fint  time  tfter  he  had  iM 
hAjt  he  told  them  he  feared  they  did  not  find  things  in  m  good 
crdrr  as  they  used  to  he  >ii  the  tfmr?  of  pc5or  Mary  ;  and  looking 
extremely  sorrowfu!,  ?.ddcd»  with  a  ritep  sign,  "  Ah  !  she  wai 
indeed  Mare J^cificum  .  "  A  curate,  who  pretty  well  kntw  what  &hc 
tiad  been»  caDea  oat»  **  Aye,  my  Lord,  but  she  was  Afare  wtortuitm 
lint/'  grace  gave  the  cutate  a  living  of  lOoiL  a  year  wsiSm 
two  months.* — 

*  A  little  ^irl,  the  daughter  of  the  propn'ctorof  a  coal-mine,  after 
attentively  lislcninf^  to  an  account  i^iven  Ijtr  of  Hell  by  her  falheri 
who  said  it  was  a  pkcc  where  the  D.-vil  perp«tuaUy  roasted  sinners 
at  an  immense  fire»  exdatmed*-*^  Opapa!  cannot  you  gatheDtwi 
M  t*kf  hit  tools  of  yw9** 

*■  A  dog  having  one  day  eot  into  the  House  of  .Commom^  hf 
his  barking  interrupted  Lt^rd  Norths  who  happened  to  be  opf"T*r;:]j 
one  of  liis  hutl^rets.— -His  Lordship  pleasantly  inquired  by  \'<  iiat  ue\* 
Oppositionist  lie  wa&  attacked  ;  A  wag  replied,  ^*  It  W9Ji  the  member 
§0T  j9ari^8hfre."—- 

*  It  was  told  Lord  ChetlerftU  that  Mrs.  W  ,  a  termagant 

ond  scold,  was  married  to  a  gamester  t  his  Lprdship  said  that  twnds 
and  brimstone  made  the  best  matches.*—' 

<  Rahrffi'ts  retained  his  wit  to  the  lart.  When  at  the  point  of 
death,  he  calkd  fur  hi^i  dominOf  and  put  it  oii)  saying,  £eati  ^'t 
je  domino  putriunhsr**'^  Crl* 

Art.  63.  T  rfter  on  the  Drn'wetr^e  c/  ihr  Easty  West,  anJ  fVilJmore 
Fens  :  Atklrcfiu'd  to  the  Proprietors  of  Rights  of  Common  on  these 
Fens»  and  to  the  Proprietors  of  Estates  in  the  North  Marshes*  in 
the  County  of  Lracoht.  By  Thomas  Stone»  Land  Sunreyor* 
8vo.  -  IS.  Cawthorn. 

In  the  capacity  of  land-surveyor,  Mr.  Stone  appears  to  hare 
attentively  explored  the  county  of  Lincoln,  and  tn  be  extremely  sob- 
citous  for  its  improvement.  With  his  Review  of  Mr.  Young's  Re- 
port, (see  this  nuroher  of  the  M.  Rev.  page  167.)  he  does  not 
mhandon  the  county :  hut«  assuring  the  puhlic  of  the  rectitude  and 
even  disinterestedness  of  his  intentions^  he  prosecutes  his  observt* 
tions ;  being  of  opinion  that  the  plans  proposed  for  draining  and  im- 
proving the  districts  mentioned  in  the  title  are  not  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive and  effectual.  As  tiiere  is  some  dissonance  of  scntimcQt 
respecting  the  best  method  of  accomplishing  th«  proposed  drainage, 
M%  S.  advises  the  .proprietors  to  procure  an  engineer  of  the  ML 
abilities  from  Holbndi  to  make  a  survey  and  given  plan  for  dmiaiog 
the  fens  in  question. 

Art.  64.   Facts  an  J  Remaris  relative  to  the  Wkhom  ami  fhe  ^eUaadf 
or,  A  Scries  of  Observations  on  their  past  and  present  State ;  00 
r  the  Meant  of  imptoving  the  Channel  of  the  Witham^  and  the  Port 
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of  Boston;"  an<!  on  the  Impolicy  6f  cliancnno^  tht  Courw  of  tli« 
'  Welland:  Wkli  an  Appeiulixy  containin'^  Remarks  on  the  BrRlge 
and  Grand  Shnce  of  Boston,  and  on  WaiiiHcet  Haven.  By  Wfl- 
liam  Chapman.  8to.  pp.  75.'  Printed  it  Boaton ;  sold  aa 
Londofl  hf  Lackragtoo. 

The  plans  for  Lincolnshire  drainage  being  of  a  veff  extensive 
"nature,  thoy  invire  a  variety  of  i>b'^cn'nttnn  ;  and  on  rfet  principle  of 
tfif'ty  tr'nt^  in  fl\'  rm/hilffi/r  nf  ccunsd^'  fu  it  may  be  for  the  interest  of 
all  persons  concerned  to  listen  to  the  iiiats  and  queries  of  all  sensible 
xnca.  Mr.  Chapm^»4i^h^a!Cirfnduttri^^  in  collectiog  lacte,  and  It 
intftkd  to  offer  IrifreimMcir  He  observer  that  ihtrt  »  mt  the  present 
momenty  in'  the  leil*country,  a  general  disposition  to  unite  for  pro-- 
tpotinjr  its  improvement  ;  and  that  t»n  opportunity  now-  offers  of 
accomplishinj^,  by  one  vast  plan,  works  of  immense  magnitude  and 
utility  :  yet,  m  the  iatroduciory  chapter,  he  tells  us  that  *  it  does  not 
appear  probtbk  that  the  most  fenny  partt  can  ever  be  made  aoUd 
landy  nor  the  fm-country  in  general  be  rendered  secure  against  inon,. 
Ration,  arising  from  hea?j  and  continued  rains,  or  the  breaking  up 
of  great  fro-  ts.' 

'  Without  entering  into  the  details  contained  in  this  pamphlet,  wiiicK 
can  Dtuhci.  be  understood  by  nor  be  jutcrcsting  to  the  gcueml  reader, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  stating  Mr.C's  concluding  observa- 
tions: ,  .  ,  ^ 

*  It  will  ooti  I  infer,  be  deemed  adv:i,.if)iC  to  expend  much  money 
upon  this  (Wainflcet)  Haven,  csjjtcIuUy  as  it  i;;  derr.oiisirjtcd,  that 
iht  East  Fca  ^uy  be  effectually  drained  by  the  \V't!i:;m. — The  few 
idvaiitages  at  present  enjoyed  Uy  VViJiiflcct  need  uvit  be  abridged* 
Nor  need  at^y  jealousy  be  entertained »  there  or  elsewhere,  of  the  io* 
•Cf€asc  of  wealth,  which  Boston  may  experience  by  an  in^provol 
ucighbc  :i  !,(H)d  ;  f^-r  it  is  obviuus,  t}i:'t  the  ;^ain  of  one  will  not  be  a 
loss  to  the  other;  t!.at  Rosto  1,  iiir\.(iy  considerable  for  inland  and 
fgr^jg?  trsidc,  can  best  suppiy  ii»c  waut»  of  the  country  j  aiid  that,  as 
it  anords  a  ready  market  for  grain,  and  fumisheg  commodities  ip  re- 
turn* the  advantages  to  the  town  aud  the  country  will  be  reciprocal* 
There  appears  to  be  good  sense  in  this  statement ;  and  we  have 
only  to  add  our  hr  p  >  that  no  narrow  %iew6  will  obstruct  the  ado|Uon 
ana  eaecution  of  the  wisest  pbn. ' 

Art.  65.    Part  IL    Ghrrvr.tbns  on  the  Improvmenl  nf  Boston  Haven^ 
submitted  to  the  Consideration  of  the  Landed  and  Commercial 
Interests,  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dninn^rcs  dependent  011 
thi5  Haven,  and  to  the  Corporation  of  Boston,    By  Wiiliaoi 
Chapman.    8vo.    pp.  43.    Printed  at  Boston. 
In  this  prosecution  of  the  subject  of  Lincolnshire  improvement^ 
Islr,  C.  contends  for  preserving  one  great  outfall,  ai.d  for  opening  a 
ready  communication  with  cnf  great  town; — that  Witham  has  a 
claim  to  be  ihe  out  fail,  and  B<)Ston  to  he /j^r  town.    According' to 
him,  all  parties  arc  ioltrcated  in  dcepeuiiig  the  ciiauntrl  <;f  the  New 
River  Withamt  and  in  improving  Boston  flarbour.^Thc  lycai  critic 
must  decide  oa  tbt  tnarit  of  Mr«Chapnaa's  abitrvationa. 


44^  6oft!itftp6Hbfiii68; 

Act.  66.  Farther  Rmarh  on  ihi  Imitations  of  oripnil  DraT^'ir^f  if 
Nam  NelSciOf  (£ff»  Four  Folio  Pages*  u,  6(L  Lic^li  aod 
Sotbeby. 

In  our  )2d  ToluBie,  N.  S.  p.  398,  we  gave  90  accomit  of  tbe  mr 
i|^did  pubb'cation  to  which  these  fev  pigrs  are  ttiteaded  as  a  kisa 
•f  supplement.  Mr.  Lodge,  whom  we  noticed  as  the  author  of  the 
biographical  Tracts  which  accompanied  the  portraits,  takes  tbii 
opportunity  of  correcting  a  few  errors  which  he  has  discovered  in 
them,  and  of  proposing  two  schemes  for  arranging  the  plates  j—tltt 
BnfL,  whi^  Is  the  more  simple^  is  that  of  pkcu.g  them  in  diroiio* 
logical  orderi  accoi  din^  to  the  dates  of  deatha»  when  they  can  be 
ascertained  ;  the  other  is  a  division  into  dassesy  cach  class  sepantdf 
subject  also  to  a  chronological  method. 

•  The  work  111  question,  (observes  Mr.  Lodjje,)  stands  peculiar!) 
m  need  of  some  ]Man  for  a  strict  and  detenmiiau  mediod  tn  tb4 
req>ect ;  for»  as  the  portraits,  b]r  some  accident,  have  not  been 
tniblishcd  in  any  regular  order,  neither  the  plates,  nor  the  pages  of 
letter- press,  arc  numbered.* 

The  possessors  of  thi^  mngnificeat  work  will  fiad  Mr.  Lodge*i 
suggestions  worthy  of  attention. 

CoRRESPOltDEIICB. 

Mr.  Pearson's  note  ts  received,  and  we  shall  attend  to  the  dicunh 
Mtnces  to  which  the  oommeaccment  of  it  relates,  when  the  wmk  ife 

question  comes  before  us. — Respecting  the  latter  part  of  it,  wc  mar 
observe  ihnt  we  certainly  were  not  nppn7ed  of  the  particular  and 
local  reasons  by  which  Mr.  P.  was  guided  in  a  former  publication ; 
nor  do  wc  apprehend  that  the  facts,  which  he  now  sta^tes*  in  any 
degree  interfere  with  the  general  remark  which  we  havebefofe  ma^^ 
A  plea  of  conscience  may  have  more  or  less  force  in  the  opinion  of 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  but  it  will  stiU  bc  an  * 
^ea  in  the  mind  of  the  person  urging  it. 


Mr.  Dun8ter*s  polite  letter  arrived  too  late  for  us  to  obtain  so  an- 
swer to  it,  from  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  has  been  transmitted,  ia 
lime  for  insertion  in  ihi^  Review. 


In  the  Rt  view  for  March,  p.  229.  1.  16.  for'  kaza,'  r.  iara  { 
p.  279.  1.  14.  iiiicrt  before  *  their p.  294.  Ait.  X.  L  IJ.  for 
Murtif  the  &c.  r.  msserU  *  the  &c. ;  p.  309.  1.  I.  for  *  Count,'  reail 

■  ■ 

The  ArprNDtz  to  Vol.  xxxiv.  of  the  Monthly  Review, 
containing  accounts  of  important  Foreign  P ulUcatlorup  will  bc  pah* 
Itshed  en  the  1st  of  Junci  with  the  Number  for  May. 
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FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 

Art.  T.  Voyage  nutouf  du  Moiuh,  Sec, ;  i.f,  A  Vornge  round  th(S 
World,  (Iminir  the  Years  1790^  1791*  and  1792,  by  Etisnne 
March  AND,  cxc.  Sec. 

[Art*  continutd  fnm  the  last  App*  p\  522— -53tf«]] 

I-k  announcing  this  publication^  we  observed  that  the  Voyage 
hef«  related  was  the  second  ctrcumnavigation  of  the  globe 
fierfbrmed  by  the  French.  It  is  likewise  distinguished  by  being 
the  first  commercisl  adventure  undertaken  by  that  nation,  to 
the  western  coast  of  North  America ;  and  to  Capr.  Marchano 
belongs  the  merit  of  suggesting  and  forming  the  plan  of  the 
expedition.    In  bis  return  from  a  voyage  to  Benp^al,  he  touched 
nt  St.  Helena,  at  the  snme  time  that  Captain  Portlock  stopped 
at  tiie  island,  in  his  homeward  bound  passa.re  from  the  N. 
coast  of  America,  and  from  China.  On  arrivi  jgat  iVlarseilles,  (thd 
port  to  wliich  his  ship  belonged,)  he  communicated  the  intelli- 
gence obtained  at  this  meeting  to  the  house  of  Baux  \  who 
immediately  entered  into  his  views,  believing  themselves  (says 
M*  Flmrieu^)  recompensed  in  advance  for  the  losses  which 
they  might  sustain,  by  the  honour  of  serving  their  country  tn 
taking  on  themselves  the  hazard  of  the  first  attempt.  Th€ 
vessel  equipped  for  the  enterprise  was  of  300  tons  burthen; 
she  was  named  ie  Sclidg  §  her  complement  of  men,  including 
officers,  was  50  ;  aud  she  was  furnished  with  such  arms  and 
ttores  as  were  judged  necessary^ 
App.Kfiv,  VuL^x^v*  Gg  A  coa« 
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A  considerable  time  appears  to  have  elapsed  alter  the  coneliN 
siim  of  the  royage,  before  Fkurieu  fonned  tlie  design  of 
composing  and  publishing  the  narrative ;  and  tl/is  circnaistance 
prevented  him  from  having  the  benefit  of  the  Commaoder't 
journal.  M.  Marchavd  had  departed  on  a  voyage  to  the 
Jsle  de  Frnnce,  where  he  died,  and  M.  h'leurlr.t  was  not  able  to 
discover  into  whose  hands  his  papers  fell  •,  it  was,  therefore^ 
from  the  journals  of  M.  Cbanal,  Cafitame  en  second,  and  of  3/. 
R:b!r[j  wlio  embarked  as  surgeon,  that  the  editor  has  been 
supplicil  With  the  materials  for  his  account.  The  two  Captains 
daily  communicated  to  each  other  all  their  nautical  ob&crva- 
fions$  and  from  CimTs  jonmal  alone^  tlie  narrative  part 
of  the  work  was  nearly  comp]eted»  when  the  obsenrations  of 
Jf  •  RMt  were  oomnunicated  to  the  editor  from  the  hie  it 
France^  where  that  gentleman  exercises  an  employment  under 
the  government. 

The  dispute  between  Engbnd  and  Spain  coooeming  Ncotkm 
Smind,  and  other  circumstances  not  specified,  retarded  the  sail- 
ing of  /e  Solicle  till  the  1 4th  of  Decemher,  ( 1 790,)  a  very  advanced 
time  of  the  year  ;  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the  pro- 
jected route  was  round  Cnpe  Horn.  The  voyagers  passed  tl.e 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  on  the  29th,  and  on  the  15th  of  January 
1 70 1  they  anchored  at  the  \-J,i\:d  bt.  Jago,  wJiere  they  stop- 
ped three  days,  and  then  purbucu  tiieir  course. — U  is  v.cry  sooa 
to  be  perceived,  in  the  perusal  of  this  voyage,  that  the  nar- 
rative is  loaded  with  Ireqnent  and  long  remarks  on  die  errm 
of  the  ship's  reckoning)  and  on  the  presnmed  effects  of  carrents» 
with  other  nantical  matter*  such  as  the  log  book  of  any  ship 
might  furnish ;  and  the  reader  has  the  more  reason  for  com- 
plaining of  this  interruption,  because  one  vohime  is  entirely  de* 
TOted  to  accounts  of  observations,  remarks  on  the  ronte,  bear- 
ings, &c.  In  the  like  manner,  though  nearly  two  vclumen 
are  specifically  .^lotted  to  details  of  natural  history,  yet 
Jong  description?  of  sea  birds,  weeds,  flying  fish,  6cc.  have  a 
place  in  tlie  iian  r'tive.  In  the  account  of  a  voyage,  every  thing 
that  rruiy  be  seiviceable  to  ii..vig:i;ion  should  be  included  •,  and 
in  many  cases  the  observations  on  winds,  currents,  bearings, 
&c.  may  be  the  most  important  part:  but  when  it  is  proposed 
to  give  the  nautical  matter  separate,  (a  method  of  arrangement 
which  appears  to  us  eligible,)  not  more  remarks  of  that  nature 
should  accompany  the  narrative  than  are  sufficient  to  make  it 
clear,  and  the  situations  well  understood ;  and  v^  Wai  is  neces* 
sarily  introduced  for  these  purposes  should  be  brief  and  gene* 
ral,  referring  for  particulars  to  the  nautical  part  of  the  account. 
We  must  abo  add  that  many  of  the  nautical  remarks,  which 
awcli  the  aurative^  appear  to  us  t»  be  such  as  a  seaman  of 
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moderate  experience  will  deem  wholly  unnecessary  :  as  for  in* 
stance,  the  particiUar  descriptloif  of  the  shape  and  dze  of  an 
idapd,  with  all  its  dimensions^  the  bearings  and  distance  of 
the  points  from  each  other»  &c*  when  the  accoont  is  accom- 
panied *  by  a  chart  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  for  accurale 
measurement.  It  is  indeed  not  merely  probable,  but  in  some 
'Cases  evident,  that  M.  FUuritu  composed  some  of  his  descrip* 
tioosof  situations  wholly  from  an  examination  of  the  charts*^ 

To  proceed  v\  ith  tin*  vovae^, 

Oa  the  I  St  of  April,  the  ship  made  Staten  I  uul,  and  passed  to 
the  eastward  of  it.    By  the  1 7th  of  the  month,  the  voyagers  had 
fairly  entered  the  great  South  Sea,  being  then  in  the  latitude 
of  Cape  Horn,  and  considerably  to  the  westward  of  all  the 
*  land  of  Terra  del  Fucgo.    The  winds  which  they  experienced 
in  dottbhng  the  Cape  were  moderate,  and  variable  in  their  di- 
section  \  the  weather  was  hazy,  with  fogs ;  and  the  thermometer 
at  no  part  of  the  time  fell  lower  than  within  i|  degree  of  the 
iireezing  point.  The  ship's  ran  from  Marseilles  to  Staten  land 
was  by  no  means  eipeditious,  but  her  passage  round  Cape 
Horn  made  ample  compens^ion,  being  sndi  as  might  have 
been  esteemed  favourable  at  any  season  ;  and  her  arrival  off 
Staten  land  was  later  in  the  year  by  24  days  than  that  of  Lord 
Anson's  sqindron.   The  improvements  which  have  taken  place 
since  that  voyage  was  performed,  in  tiautical  science  and  in 
practical  seamanship,  have  much  lessened  the  dangers  of  navi- 
gation :  but  some  part  of  Lord  Anson's  difficulties  arc  attri- 
buted to  his  being  oiF  Cape  Horn  when  the  sun  was  crossing 
the  equinox ;  and  it  may  also  be  believed  that  the  season,  even 
for  the  time  of  the  year,  was  unusually  boisterous.    It  is  in- 
deed always  to  be  expected  that  lands  situated  like  the  southern 
part  of  America  and  Terra  del  Fucgo,  projecting  in  so  promi- 
nent and  sharp  a  manner  between  two  great  seas,  will  render 
its  neighbourhood  liable  to  violent  storms  :  yet  modem'  navi- 
gators are  of  opinion  that  the  passage  round  Cape  Horn  may 
-■be  attempted  with  little  danger  of  not  succeeding,  at  any  time 
of  the  year.    Cnptain  Colnet  left  England     late  as  t!>e  4th  of 
January,  and  tound  no  difficulty  in  j;etling  round.    He  was  of 
opinion  that  easterly  wind*  were  more  frctjucnt  nenr  the  Cape 
in  winter  than  in  summer;  and  on  that  account  he  w;is  in- 
clined to  think  that  winter  was  the  preferable  season  for  making 
the  passage.   We  believe,  however,  that  very  few  who  had  the 
choice  of  time  would  so  determine. 

'  On  the  20th  of  April,  the  French  navigators  encountered  a 
hard  galcj  in  lat.  511*  south,  but  which  lasted  only  24  hours*  It 
it  remdthed  that  this  was  the  iirst  wind  which  could  be  called 
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violent,  that  had  assailed  ihcm  iiam  the  time  of  their  leaving 
Martettles. 

On  the  I4tli  of  June,  they  armed  at  the  Marquesas,  and 
anchored  in  the  hay  of  Madre  de  Dio8»  hj  Captain  Cook  called 
Resolution  Bay* 

To  the  description  given  of  the  island  of  Sta.  Chriittna  by 
Metsrs,  Chnnal  and  R^Ut%  the  editor  has  added  an  abstract  and 
examination  of  all  the  accounts  of  the  Marquesas  which  hare 
appeared,  from  rhe  first  di<;covcry  of  them  by  Maidntici  in  i595» 
to  the  time  of  the  present  voyage.     From  M.  Fl(urxeu%  stric- 
ture?, it  appears,  as  mi^lit  naturnllv       supposed,  that  many 
things  were  f^een  bv  difitrent  navigators  under  dtiititiit  im- 
pressions :  yet,  in  the  most  material  particulars  respecting  boA 
the  country  and  the  character  of  the  inhabitants»  a  gcneial 
agreement  ta  manifest.   Those  who  have  had  the  t^ppoitunity 
of  making  the  comparison  have  ajcribed  to  the  Maiqaesans  a 
superiority  in  personal  advantages  over  the  natives  of  the  So- 
ciety islands.    Their  language  is  shntlar.    The  islands  of  tbe 
Marquesas  are  described  to  be  less  fruitful  than  the  Society 
islands,  which  is  a  circumstance  sufficient  to  efiect  a  consider- 
able difference  of  character  in  the  natives  :  nevertheless,  in 
their  manners,  in  many  of  their  customs,  and  in  their  dispo- 
sitions, they  appear  from  every  representation  to  have  much 
resemblance  :  which  seems  to  be  admitted,  with  a  decree  of 
unwilliui'iKss,  by  M.  Flturuu.    Some  o(  M.  RchLys  rcmaiks 
on  tiic  eusiunia  ol  ihc  ji.iuves  app.irently  ctuiiaui  a  disagree- 
ment from  the  observations  of  other  voyagers«    He  says  that  it 
was  customary  for  the  women  to  eat  with  the  men>  and  tint 
he  saw  nothing  from  which  he  could  ioler  that  there  was  any 
established  authority  among  them,  or  that  they  had  family 
distinctions.  According  to  the  remarks  of  Captain  Roberts,  an 
American,  (the  outline  of  whose  voyage  is  briefly  related  in  the 
Travels  through  the  United  States  by  the  Z)w  de  IJnnccurt*^) 
the  royal  dignity  ;it  St.i.  Christina,  and  the  dignity  of  the  chiefs 
of  viUagcs,  are  hereditary  ;  r.nd  tv'tves  never  dine  \\  '\\\\  il  cif 
husbands.    The  veracity  of  each  of  these  accounts  might  be 
•    asserted,  without  Involving  any  coatradiclion.    The  American 
iiad  doubtless  the  best  means  of  information,  as  he  remained 
four  months  at  the  island  j  whereas  the  French  navigaton 
suyed  only  a  week.*-In  the  estimate  of  the  population  at  the 
Marquesas,  M,  FUuritu  rates  the  whole  number  of  iohabitaiits 
a>ntained  in  the  groupe  at  20^000  \  which  differs  widely  from 
the  estimate  made  by  Mr.  G.  Forster :  who,  allowing  for  the 

*  See  the  Kcvicw  for  M^y*  p.  23.  pubiithed  with  this  Appendix, 
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T>arrcn  and  inaccessible  mount  ains  which  occupier?  lar^e  a 
portion  of  the  isiatids,  judged  t!..u  the  population  of  the  whole 
groupe  could  scarcely  exceed  50,000."  The  grciunds  on  which 
M.  FU'urlm  has  made  his  computation  aie,  that  both  M, 
Qhatial  and  M.  Rohlet  agree  in  Stating  that,  though  there  ap- 
peared to  be  a  general  resort  of  the  natives  from  all  parts  of  the 
island,  besides  many  from  other  islandj)^  to  the  bay  in  which 
the  ship  was  anchored,  there  were  not  assembled  ac  any  one 
time  more  than  five  or  six  hundred  individuals  of  both  sexes  and 
every  age.  The  population  at  some  of  the  islands  in  the  South 
Seas  has  been  known,  within  our  own  observation,  to  have 
greatly  decreased ;  a  fact  which  is  supposed  to  be  piiocipally 
occasioned  by  their  mode  of  warfare.  If  appearances  had 
been  similar  to  those  above  described,  when  Captain  Cook 
visited  the  Mirqucsas,  the  contrast  with  the  collectr^d  multi- 
tudes :it  tlie  Society  islands  muit  iiavc  been  striking.  It  must 
be  cour.iurred,  however,  that,  at  tlie  time  ol'  iM.  iSlARCH^ND's 
visit,  the  sight  of  Europeans  had  ceased  to  he  a  novelty  \  and 
cuii:>cquently  the  natives  would  be  the  less  attracted  by  motives 
of  curiosity. 

<  While  a  commerce  for  provisions  occupied  the  captains 
and  the  officers,  a  contraband  trade  was  introduced  into  the 
ship.'  FUur'uu  remarks  that,  <  perhaps  lor  the  honour  of 
the  navigators  sent  by  Europe  into  these  distant  countries*  it 
night  be  proper  to  suppress  the  recital  of  certaiti  incidents  in 
their  voyages,  over  which  the  philosoph  er  will  si^^h,  and  from 
which  he  would  endeavour  to  witlidraw  !iis  atrenrinn  :  but  his- 
tory seizes  them;  the  weaknesses  of  humanity  bfjourr  to  her  \ 
she  ought  to  exhibit  man  with  his  vice?  and  his  vinurs  :  if  she 
were  to  present  only  liioseof  his  motive*  aiul  :..tioiis  a  hich  me- 
rited eucutnium,  she  would  often  be  reduced  to  siienc;-.'  home 
of  the  circumstances  related  in  the  narrative,  howrvcr,  y^  e  tliink, 
might  have  been  omitted  without  injury.  The  colouring  of 
some  descriptions,  and  the  minuteness  with  which  some  parti* 
cularities  are  described,  do  not  lead  us  to  imagine  that  the  au» 
thor  suffered  much  reluctance  in  making  his  communicatiotis. 

Among  the  exercises  and  diversions  of  the  natives  of  the 
Marquesas,  mentioned  in  this^  narrative,  is  that  of  running 
races  oii  stills  :  *  but  tlie  diveri^ion  which  tliey  pursue  with  the 
greatest  eagerness  is  sw  imming.  Thcv  were  sern  11  pass  entire 
days  in  the  wiitcr,  round  the  sliip  i  only  reposin*r  thcmiclves 
by  intervals,  atid  without  orhtr  nourishment  than  cocoa  nuts.  It 
is  dilhcult  to  conceive  how  they  couiti  .support  «uch  a  duration 
of  fatigue  under  a  burning  sky  ;  and  it  may  be  said,  it"  this  be 
the  land  of  tdlmess,  it  is  not  the  land  of  laziness.'  M.  RMt 
rrpqrts  that  they  drink  sea  water  without  repugnance,  and 
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vifhoQt  being  incommoded*  When  he  adds  that  tlief  do  not 
like  wine»  we  tfar)ig  up  our  shoulders,  and  nauiraUy  repeat 
the  old  sayinfT,    there  is  no  accounting  for  taste." 

jKf.  Fliurieu  recommends  the  Marquesas  as  a  more  eligible 
resting  place  than  Otahcice,  for  vessels  from  Cape  Horn  bound 
to  the  northern  coast  of  America.  They  are  situated  more  in 
the  direct  route ;  and  since  it  has  been  discovered  that  they 
afford  good  hr.rbours,  the  Society  islands  have  the  advantage 
in  only  one  respect,  viz.  in  the  greater  plcntv  of  provisions. 
Tlu;  Solnle  found  no  difficulty  in  procuring  n  sutiicicnt  quantity 
of  every  icircshment  wl^icli  ilie  island  of  Sta.  Chrisriiia  -r^fford- 
ed,  except  hogs  j  of  which  but  a  small  supply  could  be  oh- 
tained. 

3f«  RMei  obtetted,  wlule  the  ship  remained  tn  the  bif » 
*  that  among  the  number  of  canoes  which  came  to  traffic  with 
them  firom  different' istandsi  and  which  regularly  returned  to 
their  respective  islands  every  nigltt,  r  ne  or  two  directed  their 
course  constantly  towards  a  point  of  the  horizon*  in  which  as 
yet  no  land  had  been  discovered  by  European  navigators but 
the  narrative  has  neglected  to  specify  in  what  direction  this 
was.  It  is  in  another  part  related  that,  nr  nr  pursr-t  on  the 
d.iy  on  u  hich  the  ship  anchored  at  Si.u  Christina,  the  sky  being 
unusually  clear,  a  spot  was  observed  in  the  hoi i /on  towards  the 
N.W.  by  \V.  ^  and  the  same  appearance  was  iLnuiik'  !  un  the 
aficrnoun  cf  die  next  day  ;  so  that  iitlle  doubl  icinaiacu  uf  its 
being  land. 

.T%e  season  for  the  northern  coast  being  so  far  adfanced* 
the  ship  remained- only  a  week  at  Sta»  Christina.  By  so  short 
a  visits  little  additional  light  could  be  thrown  on  the  character 
and  customs  of  the  natives ;  and  the  idea»»  which  we  formed  of 
tliese  people  from  the  accounts  of  other  yoyages,  have  expe* 
rienced  very  little  variation  from  the  present  detail*— ^n  the 
20th  J  une  the  ship  sailed)  steering  in  the  direction  in  which 
land  was  supposed  to  have  been  seen,  ns  above-mentioned* 
The  voyagers  found  tlicir  conjectures  verified,  several  islands 
being  discovered  to  the  westward  and  northward  of  those  be- 
fore known,  but  which  are  all  to  be  rt^srdcd  as  p.irt  of  the 
same  groupe.  The  natives,  as  might  be  imagined,  resembled 
tJie  inhabitants  of  Sta.  Christina^  and  (which  with  equal  facility 
might  be  conjectured)  the  French  discoverers  resembled  those 
of  other  European  nations a  boat  was  sent  on  shorC)  and 
the  ceremony  of  taking  possession  was  acted  in  form  before  the 
wondciing  natives.  M.  Mahchand  assigned  to  each  of  the 
islands  a  n.^me.  The  first  was  called  after  himself ;  Ac  next 
Baux  island  \  another^  i  hanal^  &:c.,  and  to  the  new  islande 

(ollcctivelyi  the  name  of  ks  itkf  dt  la  ^fvodufiw  was  given. 
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Tlm9,  also,  the  unfortunate  commnnder  of  the  Daedalus, 
Licuu  nant  Hcrgest,  who  in  the  beginning  of  1792  fell  in  with 
these  islands,  believing  himself  to  be  the  first  discoverer,  gave 
to  thcnji  the  names  of  Trevcnen's  island y  Sir  Henry  Martin*s^ 
Riou*s  island,  &c.  The  same  circumstance  happened  in  the 
'  <ame  year  to  the  commander  of  an  Amencan  yessel  from 
Boston,  who  named  the  islands  after  Messrs.  Adams^  Jeft-rscn^ 
HamUUtti  &c.  All  these  claims  to  priority,  however,  appear 
to  be  superseded  by  that  of  another  American  vessel,  the  Hope, 
from  Boston,  commanded  by  Mr.  Ingraham,  mentioned  in 
the  voyage  of  Captain  Vancoaver,  to  whom  the  chiefs  of 
Owhyhee  accused  h-m  of  having  fired  on  the  chiefs  of  the 
isl?.nd  Woahoo  *,  in  revenge  for  which,  it  was  said,  they  after- 
ward killed  I  jrut.  IlcTgcst.  Ingraham's  discovery  preceded  that 
of  the  French  ii.ivi;;aturs  not  quite  two  months  :  the  islands 
Iiaving  been  fc^ur  times  obsrrvt-d  within  the  space  of  eighteen 
nionths.  M.  Fuurttu  lias  ciuif^.tvourcd,  at  considerable  length, 
to  shew  that  these  islands  are  part  of  those  designed  by  Tupia, 
in  the  chart  made  bj  Mr.  (the  present  Sir  Joseph)  Banks,  ac- 
cording to  his  direction,  during  Ci!pt.  Cbok's  first  voyage. 
Through  inadvertence,  it  is  here  mentioned  that  Tupia  was  the 
erson  who  was  brought  to  England,  and  who  returned  to  the 
ociety  islands  with  Captain  Cook :  but  the  only  native  of  those 
islands,  brought  to  England,  and  who  was  carried  back  by 
Captain  Cook,  was  Ornate  The  ooore  intelligent  Tt^ia  died  at 
JBaiavia* 

The  fixed  appearance  of  the  clouds  in  the  horizon,  to  the 
westward  of  all  tiie  Marquesas,  gave  M.  Ivl  arch  and  reasoa 
for  believing  that  more  lands  existed  in  that  direction.  In 
proceeding  towanls  uic  north,  likewise,  indications  of  being  in 
the  vicinity  of  land  were  several  times  observed  j  suchasv^  ood 
floating,  sca> weeds,  (of  which  the  author  has  given  ample  descrip- 
tions) birds,  &c. :  but  no  land  was  seen  till  these  voyagers  had 
passed  the  57th  degree  of  north  latitude:  when,  August  7th, 
thev  made  the  coast,  not  of  the  continent,  but  of  one  of  the. 
archipelagos  of  islands  with  which  that  part  of  America  ia. 
lined«  On  the  12th,  the  ship  was  near  the  entrance  of  the 
bay  called  by  Capt.  Dixon,  Norfolk  Bay,  which  M.  h'Uurieu 
believes  to  be  the  l^^aia  de  Gundnlupa  of  the  Spaniards.  His 
argun^ents  appear  to  us  weil  founded  ;  and  we  deem  it  at  least 
probalilc  tluc  the  port  described  by  MaitrdU  in  57*^.1 1'N. 
latitude,  and  in  the  longitude  of  Mount  St.  Jacinthus,  is  the 
same  with  the  northern  pait  of  Norfolk  15ay  :  but  this  coast 
is  $0  full  of  openings  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ascer- 
tain the  identity  by  a  comparison  with  the  Spanish  account. 
M^FieurUu  has  proposed  the  best  method  of  adjustment^  aa  far 
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as  the  name  ts  concerned,  which  is,  to  restore  the  proper  name^ 
f.  e,  that  assigned  to  it  by  the  natives,  TelMUini*  That  thtt 
Mount  Edgecombe  of  Captain  Cook  is  the  same  with  the 
Mount  St.Jacinthus  of  the  Spaniards  will  not  admit  a  question* 
The  editor  demands  (with  much  less  reason  than  in  tlie  instance 
of  the  niimeof  Resulution  Bay,  at  the  Marquesas,]  what  benefit 
Geography,  or  what  benefit  Captain  Cook  himself,  can  receive 
by  this  change  ?  When  Capt.  Cook  saw  this  part  of  the 
American  coa'-t,  he  cnnLl  not  Jiavc  h.iH  information,  nor  did 
}ic  live  afterw  ird  to  learn,  th.u  it  had  been  previously  visited 
by  the  Spaniards.  He  sailed  irom  England  on  his  last  voyage, 
|n  1776.  Tlic  Spanii>h  discovery  was  made  in  the  summer  oi" 
J775,  and  tlic  Spanish  vessels  returned  to  the  port  of  St.  l>]as 
|n  November.  The  Spanish  mode  of  communicating  their 
discoveries  was  not  calculated  to  make  them  teach  England  in 
the  short  interval  between  that  time  and  the  departure  of  Ca|H 
tain  Cooki  and  the  English  translation  of  the  Spanish  Toyage 
did  not  appear  till  after  his  death. 

Capt,  Marchand,  not  at  first  perceiving  any  signs  of  inha* 
bitantSy  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  this  part  of  the  coast  to 
seek  some  station  to  the  southward,  which  should  appear  moTC 
promising  for  a  market,  when  the  si^lit  of  canoes  coming  ironi 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  bay  made  him  hesitate.  The  natives 
in  these  canoes  brought  some  bear- skins,  and  one  skin  of  a 
sea  oit"r  recently  killed,  which  they  sold  ;  and  they  promised 
that,  if  the  ship  would  enter  the  bay,  they  would  bring  peltrj 
pf  all  kinds.  On  this  assurance,  the  ship  stood  in,  and  was 
anchored*  The  Americans  were  faithful  to  their  piomise  \  and 
the  next  morning»  at  day-light»  a  small  £eet  of  15  canoca 
came  to  the  ship. 

<  They  approached  tinging,  and  it  appeared  tn  the  sc^ud  to  be 
their  constant  practice  thus  to  conurence  and  to  tenninatc  their 
commercial  visits.    The  number  of  the  natives  being  considerable 
in  comparison  with  the  ship's  company;  and  the  relations  of  other 
▼nyagers  having  proclaimed  their  i:  clination  to  theft,  and  their 
•inguiar  additss  ii\  poi^sesiing  themselves  of  whatsoever  they  imagine 
can  be  taken  unnoticed  ;  Capt.  March  A)id  determined  not  to  admit 
them  into  the  ship  ;  and  the  exchanges  were  made  by  the  canoes 
with  the  hnat8  ot  tlir  ship.' — •  The  arrangement  established  by  the 
Americans  in  this  traffic  was  admirable.    Each  canoe  approached  in 
tont,  without  ioaiusiou  or  dispute,  according  to  the  order  in  which  it 
arrived  at  the  ship;  and  no*  the  least  impatience  was  shewn  by  those 
vvho  waited.'— <  The  market  was  well  furnished  with  various  kinds 
of  fur.— The  articles  of  mcrchaodice  preferred  by  the  Americana 
in  exchange  were  basons,  or  vases,  particularly  those  of  copper, 
stcwpans,  tin  kettles,  kettles  of  cast  iron  {f^r  cculc)^  daggers,  lances, 
halberds,  ^ikes,  and  sabres.— But  the  articles  which  obtained  th<: 
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greatest  favour,  were  European  garments  of  different  sorts*  As  this 
circumstance  was  not  known  in  tim«,  «nd  the  alilp  was  ill  imnrided 
with  this  kind  of  commodity*  recourse  was  had  to  tke  dotKes  whicbi 

had  In- -n  tl  crvcd  for  the  wants  of  tht  ship's  company;  nnd  the  goods 
for  wlu'cli  they  were  exchanged  took  away  all  i'lquiciude,  as  to  what 
warm  cloihi.ig  might  be  made  rrquitiitc  by  the  nuiure  or  duratu>n 
of  the  voy^c.  Knives,  ^loUrcd  glass  beads,  rings,  metal  biittbn^ 
and  other  European  trinkets,  which  are  so  eagtriy  dettred  by  the 
islanders  in  the  South  Seas*  these  natives  would  irarcrly  aGcxp% 
even  in  the  way  of  gift  or  prt«sf*r.t  after  a  bargain;  for  their  usage 
is  not  to  terminate  banrains  wuliout  exact:ng  piestnt,  whicli  they 
call  j/oi.  They  arc  already  ia  a  considerable  degree  Euro^eamx.cd : 
their  dress  is  partly  European  ;  tlie  greater  number  had  cloth  watft* 
coats  and  breeches,  with  hhirts  ;  and  among  their  household  furniture^ 
boxes  with  locks*  Most  of  the  clothes  were  of  English  maiui- 
fttcturc* — 

'  The  natives  who  traded  with  the  ship  were  not  slow  in  making 
the  French  uuderstaitd  that  the  Euiopcaas,  who  preceded  tliem  ia 
the  bay»  had  paid  for  every  thing  most  tnaguiticently  ;  tlie  trtith  of 
iMrkich  indeed  it  was  not  difHcult  to  perceive ;  as  an  oifer  of  thive 
or  four  of  the  principal  aiticica  of  tiaiilc  would  scarcoly  satisfy  them 
in  exchange  for  a  {.kin  of  ihc  first  qua'tty.  Whatever  was  offered*' 
they  examined  it  with  the  mont  critical  attention,  inrning  it  on  every 
side  )  and  they  well  und.rstoud  how  to  discover  defects,  and  to 
point  them  out  to  observation.  On  the  other  handf  they  cinployed 
art  and  cunning  in  setting  off  their  own  merchandice  ;  and  it  may  be 
saiid  of  them  that,  in  the  concerns  of  trafficf  they  have  ahead j  mode 
|rreat  advances  towards  civilization.' 

On  visiting  their  villages,  the  natives  were  peaceable  and 

friendly,  and  they  assisted  in  filling  the  water  ca^ks ;  not  tn« 
deed  without  previously  bargaining  for  payment,  but  a  trifling 
consideration  sntisfictl  thtni  for  their  labour.    *  Capt.  IViar* 
CHAND  proposed  to  one,  thru  he  should  accompany  liiin  to  the 
ship  ;  to  which  they  all  readily  consented,  but  demanded  that 
some  person  belonging  to  the  ship  should  be  left  as  a  hostapc 
for  liis  safe  return/— In  this  part  of  ihc  narrative,  the  reader  will 
meet  with  considerable  entertainment:  \m,M.FUurieu  has  mixed 
with  hi«  descriptions  much  conjecture^  some  of  jirhtch  we  think 
contains  more  of  fancy  than  of  probability.— The  ^hip  remained 
in  ^chinkttane  Bay  till  the  aist,  and  traded  there  for  ($33  skins^ 
the   ni  ijority  of  which  were  otter,    'rhe  natives  promised 
fiiore  sliios,  if  they  would  lengthen  their  stay  a  few  days, 
which  N*ere  to  be  procured  by  hunting,  and  probably  by  their 
own  trade  with  their  neighbours.    The  only  living  quadruped 
c^v.cri  by  tlie  I- tench  among  these  p-  ople  was  the  dog,  which  is 
of  the  shepherd  breed.    Ihey  arc  described  as  barking  littic, 
and  appearing  timid  among  strangers;  and  they  arc  said  to 
^  fond  of  uiid  to  plaj  will;  iheir  masurs^  but  with  no  other 
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person.  The  natives  speak  highly  of  thtir  sagncity,  counge, 
ami  aiLaciiiiicrnt  i  antl  say  that  they  are  cxccllcriit  in  tiic  chacc, 
whether  by  land  or  water»--»A  young  sea  otter  was  brought 
alire  to  the  ship  :  being  killed  and  dressed^  the  flesh  proved 
to  be  insipid,  but  withont  any  disagreeable  taste. 

M»  Fkuritu  has  given  here,  as  at  the  Misrquesas*  a  full  lie* 
*  scription  of  alt  that  l  .  ild  be  known  of  ihe  natives,  as  well 
from  the  accounts  of  other  YoyagerS  as  from  the  observation* 
of  his  countrymen.  Among  other  instances  of  their  love  of 
ornament,  it  is  mentioned  that  they  take  pride  in  giving  the 
highest  ^rate  of  polish  to  th-^ir  (Jagi^^^rs  ;  a  wr:«pon  with  which 
every  man  is»  provided.  •  It  appears  that  the  English  have 
distributed  muskets  amontr  tlicin  ; — but  it  w  uld  have  been 
more  for  the  interest  of  Europc  uis,  to  have  kept  the  mtivcs 
in  the  opinion  liiat  fire  were  a  spccieb  of  tli under,  which 
it  was  not  permitted  them  to  touch  without  risking  their  lives. 
The  £nglish  have  not,  however,  given  their  muskets  in  a  very 
fonnidable  state.  A  native,  who  possessed  one,  made  us 
understand  that  be  had  been  transported  with  rage,  because 
tt  always  makes  ml,  and  never  makes  pouhau,**''^M,  Flamem 
temarks,  as  an  eitraordinary  circumstance,  that,  with  so  much 
ingenuity  as  they  possess^  they  have  not  ^et  adopted  the  use  of 
tails  to  uieir  canoes. 

The  plan  given  of  the  bay  of  Tchinkitane  was  not  made  by 
a  survey,  but  has  been  sketched  from  the  descriptions  given  by 
the  voyagers.  In  Capt.  Dixou*s  voyage,  likewise^  a  sketch 
by  compass". is  given. 

On  the  2 1  St,  the  voyagers  sailed  to  the  southward.  On  the 
23d  they  were  near  Cloak  Bay,  so  named  by  Capt.  Dixon  ftom 
the  great  quantity  of  fur  cloaks  which  he  obtained  there :  but  M» 
Marchand  was  not  so  fortunate,  having  been  anticipated  by  an- 
other European  vessel.  Here  they  saw,  in  a  kind  of  redoubt  on 
a  small  island,  two  pictores»  each  of  which  was  eight  or  nine 
feet  long  by  five  feet  high»  and  composed  of  two  planks  joined. 
On  one  of  tliese  was  represented,  in  red,  black,  and  giceo 
colours^  the  different  parts  of  the  human  body,  painted  sepa- 
rately; and  the  whole  surface  was  covered  with  them.  The 
second  picture  scemrd  to  be  a  copy  of  the  first,  or  perhaps  the 
original  :  but  tliis  wns  a  pcint  not  easily  decided,  so  nuicli  were 
the  figures  on  each  eliaeed  by  time.  The  houses  wliicli  were 
sejii  here  covered  an  area  of  50  feet  long,  and  35  i^crt  broad. 
Oac  of  tlicni  is  thus  described.  *  It  had  two  fioors,  though 
only  one  appeared.  The  second  was  a,  trench  or  cellar  under 
ground,  its  ceiling  being  on  a  level  with  the  ground  plot  of 
the  building*  It  was  5  feet  deep,  dug  in  the  interior  of  the 
'  habi(ation|  at  6  feet  disunce  every  wheitf  from  the  outer  waU.' 
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M-  Rohlet  informs  us  that  twenty-five  families,  of  five  or  sir 
individuals  each,  would  herd  together  under  the  same  roof,  and 
withQut  confusion  :  but  AI.  I'leurieu  calculates  that  the  space  is 
not  suilkkciit,  and  supposes  that,  instead  of  25  families,  5  ought 
to  be  read.  In  His  calculation,  he  takes  140  for  the  number 
of  incIividualSf  and  deducts  from  the  area>  for  fire  place,  fur- 
nitare*  &c.  310  square  feet.  The  remainder,  (1440)  divided 
bf  the  number  of  individuals,  will  give  only  10  square  feet 
to  each  on  the  average  %  y^\\\c\\  space,  according  to  himt  u  not 
sufficient  for  them  when  sleeping,  as  he  reckons  that,  for  each 
individual,  six  feet  by  two  would  be  requisite.  It  should  have 
been  ndmirtfd  iiuo  the  calculation,  thnt  childr<-!i  formed  a 
great  pan  (perliaps  one  half)  of  the  numbt  r  ot  individuals; 
and  it  is  probable  that  too  much  hns  been  deducted  for  fire 
place.  Sec.  That  live  fnmilies  should  dwell,  without  disorder, 
in  a  space  of  50  feet  by  :^5,  would  not  have  been  remarked 
;is  extraurdniaiy.— -Tlic  door  of  this  habitation  mcriti>  dcscrip-  * 
tion. 

*  The  threshold  or  luwcr  part  is  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the 
ground  :  the  shape  is  oval ;  the  longest  diameter,  which  gives  the 
altitude,  is  not  more  than  three  feet ;  the  breadth  is  two  feet.  This 
Opening  is  cut  through  the  trunk  of  a  great  tree,  which  is  set  up 
perpendicular  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  fronts.  The  door  imitates 
a  mouth  gapine,  or  rather  nnc  l)awling  ;  and  over  it  is  mounted  a 
hooked  nose  about  two  feet  lotig,  prvjportioned  to  the  monstrous 
visage  to  which  it  belongs.  We  might  bcUevc  that,  in  the  language 
of  the  inhabitants,  the  door  of  the  house  is  called  the  mouth  ;  and 
if  we  look  back  to  an  antieiit  people,  of  whom  we  had  more  know* 
lege  than  of  these,  we  find  that  the  word  Ostium  is  doi  ivcd  from  Ox, 
and  that  the  Latins  rend  indifferently  Os  or  Osiium  fiummt*  The 
French  likewise  say  Ics  boucha  tin  Rhonet  &c. 

The  women  are  described  as  by  other  navigators^  not  cap- 
tivating. The  French,  we  are  told,  *  found  them  passable*. 
The  men  and  old  women,  who  made  offers  of  the  young  women 
as  .  objects  of  commerce,  look  preat  care  to' have  it  remarked 
that  they  had  not  the  American  ornament  so  displeasing  to 
strange  rs,  the  incision  in  the  under  lip  >  and  on  this  account 
tlicy  cau.uiLi  d  tlie  price.' 

Ai,  Fieurieu  lias  no  doubt  tliat  the  caiial,  or  strait,  wiiich 
opens  a  passage  through  Queen  Charlofte*s  isles  to  the  east- 
ward from  Cloak  Bay,  is  the  same  which  was  named  Cox's 
Canal  by  Douglas :  bat  many  contradictions  m.ust  be  recon* 
ciled,  before  this  can  be  admitted  as  demonstrable.  The 
editor  deems  it  probable  that  Doughis  chose,  from  interestetl 
considerations*  to  disguise  the  situation  in  his  description  :  but* 
ti^re  ia  q^t  icmoo  swfficicat  for  th«  jmppositio»i  and  It  Is 

better 
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better  to  imagine  that  they  arc  separate  openings  than  toiolre 
the  difBcuky  in  this  manner. 

A  few  leagues  to  the  soath  of  Cloak  Bay,  AI.  ChanaJ,  being 
in  the  sijip's  boat  near  the  tbore»  was  iimted  hj  some  Ameci- 
cans  in  a  canoe  to  accompany  them  to  their  dwelling;  with 
which  he  complied^  in  the  hope  of  finding  furs.  *  On  ap- 
pfoaching  the  place,  the  men  in  the  canoes  set  op  a  shoat, 
on  which  many  of  the  natives  ran  to  meet  them.  Those  o( 
the  canoe  leaped  on  shore,  and,  making  signs  that  they  would 
soon  return,  the  whoI_'  number  distppeared.  The  French 
were  not  kcj  z  ^.:!';  waiting;  but  wh.it  were  their  surprise  snd 
disa{.poimmc  iit,  when  tlicy  saw  ilic  An.cricans  return  cvrrr 
one  cijujpptil  in  rhc  En^-lish  r':>slninf,  wiih  cioth  walstu  ats, 
breeches,  ai.d  rouml  h.jti..  I  Ik  v  ini  jiit  have  i>c»  ri  tak  n  for 
sailoisi  iroui  the  T.hanus  i—bai  a»  tu  iu  a,  lucy  iiaJ  not  a  single 
ime  to  offer/ 

Though  the  French  at  all  times  in  their  intercourse  appesidl 
armed,  the  Americans  never  shewed  the  least  symptom  of  ' 
distrust  or  apprehension ;  which  M,  Fieurieu  mentions  as  evi* 
dencc  th^t  the  £uropean  traders,  in  the  general  tenor  of  their 
conduct,  have  not  been  either  violent  or  unjust* 

Capt.  Marchand  now  continucrd  his  course  towards  the 
south ;  and  n'*3r  Kootki  s'  und,  lie  learnt  th^t  ihc  harvest  of 
furs  along  the  whole  coast  in  that  neighbourliood  liad  rlrr-idf 
been  collected.    He  then  stood  towards  Berkley  Sound,  in- 
ten<'ing  to  nnchor  there :  but,  as  he  drew  near,  he  saw  a  three 
ni.isted  vessel  hailing  out  of  the  poit,  whicii  c.ius-d  him  to 
make  a  total  alteration  in  iii^pUn.  Concluding  that  tiiC  ground 
had  been  every  where  pre-occupicd^  the  only  object  that  rcsr 
mained,  worth  pursuit,  was  to  have  the  first  of  the  Chins 
market  \  which,  with  the  few  furs  that  he  had  collected,  he 
judged  would  turn  to  better  account  than  a  longer  continuance 
on  the  Americ.ui  coast,  where  only  scanty  gleanings  could  be 
expected.    His  o/Ticcrs  agreeing  in  this  opinioii,  he  contioaed 
tteering  towards  Berkley  Sound  while  the  other  ship  was  in 
sight,  in  order  to  veil  his  iiittution,  neither  vessel  shewing  colours 
to  the  other  :  but,  as  soon  as  night  was  sulTicieniiy  acU  ,»nccd  to 
obscure  his  motionsi  the  course  was  shaped  under  full  sail  for 
the  Sandwich  islands*     This  occunciiic  tot>k  place  on  the 
8th  of  September,  not  quite  a  month  after  they  had  anchored 
in  Tchmkitane  Bay,  where  they  hrst  had  communication  with 
the  A  mcricans*   M.  M  a&chand's  attempts  to  trade  weirt  eon- 
fined  to  the  western  side  of  the  islands,  and  he  was  not  once 
in  sight  of  any  part  of  the  American  continent. 

M.FUurieu  here  introduces  a  chapter  of  conjecture  on  the 
manner  ia  which  th(  N.  W.  pan  df  America  became  peopki. 
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He  observes  that  *  the  natives  who  inhabit  the  coast  did  not 
appear,  when  first  diBCOvered,  to  be  in  that  state  of  primitive 
simplicity,  which  perhaps  was  never  known  in  our  continent 
but  in  the  descriptions  of  the  pods.   T!k  y  were  no  longer 
even  in  the  first  infancy  of  social  Hfe.'T-He  then  speaks  of  the 
bnildingSy  painting,  si  alpture,  and  of  the  advanced  state  of  the 
arts  among  th     Americans,  in  terms  which,  we  thinks  oi^er- 
late  their  rude,  however  ingenious,  efTorts.    I3ecause  man  has 
greater  mean'?  th;in  the  rest  of  the  crcitton,  of  acquiring  in- 
telligence and  of  improving  hi=^  undcrstindlnp',  he  is  disposed  to 
wonder  thar  any  other  eirtuly  bein;^  can  arrive  at  a  tolerable 
share  of  si^.icity  •,  nnd  I'^rrcred  nation*?,  in  a  similar  manner, 
regard  with  a  degree      ;;ilmir;itioii  any  instances  of  iiif^fimity 
which  they  observe  among  an  unlettered  |}ct;p*c.    Tiic  inl.a- 
bitants  of  the  west  coast  of  North  America  arc  placed  under 
circumstances  which  require  a  constant  exercise  of  vigilance 
and  ingenuity.   They  live  by  hunting,  and  must  consequently 
be  practised  in  habits  of  waylaying  and  decoying  their  ptey  j 
and  it  appears^  likewise»  that  they  arc  obliged  to  be  constantly  on 
their  guard,  .to  prevent  being  surprised  by  their  neighbours* 
The  New  Zedanders,  whose  situation  in  many  respects  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Amrricnii  tribes,  possess  not  less  ingenuity. 
In  the  manufacture  ot  their  clothes  they  are  superior,  and  in 
their  sculpture  and  urn.micnts  by  no  means  Inferior.  -  M.  hlcu^ 
r'teu  argues  that  the  arts,  poL^sesseil  by  the  Am'T-cjiis  on  tlie  N. 
W.  coast,  could  not  have  been  created  by  a  p'  ople  whose  habi- 
tation is  in  the  solitude  of  woods,  and  who  live  by  the  chacc| 
and  that  they  must  have  been  derived  elsewhere.    Iheir  pic* 
tares  remind  him  of  the  paintings  found  among  the  Mexicans, 
vhcD  they  were  first  discovered  \  and  the  resemblance  (noticed 
by  Anderson)  of  some  words  in  the  Nootka  Sound  language,  to 
words  of  similar  import  in  the  Mexican  language,  is  favourable 
to  has  conjecture.    He  allows  that,  if  the  Americans  of  the  N. 
W.  coast  all  spoke  the  same  lanj^uage,  it  would  be  a  strong 
argil  me  tit  in  his  support : — but  he  contends  that  the  circum- 
staiKc  of  many  different  lancruages  being  spoken  along  the 
coAiL  docs  not  make  against  his  position.     He  also  rcmTir'fCs 
that  the  houses  of  the  Americans  have  a  wint.r  and  a  summer 
division,  restmbiing  the  houses  of  the  Kamtschad.des.  fin 
fact,  this  is  more  an  argument  of  the  similitude  ot  chmatci.] 
He  improves  this  double  connection  with  much  curious  reason- 
ing, and  demands  *  whether  it  would  be  t€H>  hazardous  a  con- 
jecture to  suppose  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  N.  W.  coast» 
tran, plumed  onginally  from  Asia,. having  penetrated  as  far  as 
Mexico^  where  they  founded  an  empire,  abjndoncd  their  new 
country  on  the  arrival  of  ihe  £uropca;is,  and  retired  to  these 
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coastSi  which  they  had  first  occupied  after  their  transmigratuMt 
from  Asia  K^mpftr^  in  endeavouring  to  tnce  the  origin  of 
the  Japanese,  has  travelled  conflHerabJy  farther  into  the  regtoas 
of  conjecture.  M,  Fleurieu^  Hbwevert  does  not  hazard  much  in 
snaking  his  suppositions,  for  there  seems  very  little  danger  that 
the  troth  of  them  will  be  disproved.  He  acLiiowleges  hunaeif 
to  be  wandering  in  the  dark  ;  and  we  shall  not  farther  accom- 
pany him  by  entering  seriously  into  an  inquiry,  in  which  so 
little  certainty  can  be  discovered  by  the  exercise  of  the  greatest 
diligence.  The  few  facts,  on  whicli  such  a  conjecture  can  be 
founded,  ml^ht  naturally  give  rise  to  some  reflections 5  and 
Jlf.  Fleur'uu  has  made  them  the  subject  of  a  long  essay. 

Capt.  Marchand  remarked  several  amon^  the  Amcricaof, 
who  appeared  to  hnvc  had  the  sm:ill-pox  j  wiiich  disease,  it  is 
supposed,  was  cofiimunicuted  to  them  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
description  which  former,  accounts  have  given  of  the  filthiness 
in  the  persons  of  these  people,  and  in  theiir  manner  of  living, 
is  confirmed  bf  the  present  narrative  \  in  which  it  is  said  that 
*  a  cargo  of  skins  is  a  caigo  of  lice.' 

Nothing  remarkable  occurred  in  the  passage  to  the  Sandwich 
islands,  except  the  sight  of  a  land  bird  at  a  distance  from  anf 
known  land.  On  the  4th  of  October*  the  voyagers  saw  tlie 
island  of  Owhyhee ;  at  which  they  did  not  anchor,  but  pur* 
chased  provisions  of  the  natives  while  under  sail.  It  ob- 
served that  the  tops  of  the  mountains  were  dear  of  snow  at 
this  time,  contrary  to  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  accoont  of 
Capt.  Cook's  last  voyage,  that  they  were  covered  with  snow 
throughout  the  year.  On  the  7th,  having  obtained  a  good 
supply  of  fresh  provisions,  the  voyagers  bore  away  for  China.  Of 
some  geographical  observations,  which  we  find  in  this  part  of 
the  work,  we  shall  defer  any  notice  for  the  present,  and  hasten 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  voyage. — M*  Fleurieu  has  ilrawn  up  a 
summary  account  of  all  the  descriptions  given  by  ditferent  na- 
vigators, respecting  the  island  Tinian,  ^lui  bome  others  in  the 
route  from  the  bandwich  islands  to  China. 

The  bolide  arrived  at  Macao,  Nov.  28,  and  here  Captain 
Marcuand  had  to  undergo  fresh  mortifications.  His  ship 
was  not  the  first  vessel  which  ha4  arrived  with  furs  from  the 
American  coast  i  and  the  furs  of  the  preceding  year,  they 
learnedi  had  sold  at  the  rate  of  1 5  piastres  only  per  skin.  The 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  fur  ships  from  the  American  ooastp 
however,  consisted  in  the  Chinese  government  having  issued  a 
total  prohibition  of  the  introduction  of  furs  in  any  of  the 
•ottthem  parts  of  the  empire^  under  severe  penalties:  tbe 
rigour  of  which  decree  was  generally  attributed  to  some  con* 
new  treatf  of  commerce,  betlrcca  the  Emperor  of 
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China  nnd  the  Empress  ot Russia.  It  is  remarked  in  the  nar* 
rative,  however,  that  the  tnste  of  the  Chinese  for  furs  is  so 
fttron|r>  that,  if  this  prohibition  be  not  soon  resctiidedt  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  elu<1ed  by  the  joint  activitjf^ 
of  the  traders,  the  eagerness  of  the  Chioese^  and  the  cupidity 
of  the  Mandnrins. 

Having  renounced  all  hopes  of  disposing!  of  h\u  furs  in  C/:;na^ 
M.  Marchaxd  consulrcd  with  the  correspondents  of  the  house 
of  Baux  at  Canton,  and  it  was  determined  that  he  should  de- 
part as  soon  as  pob^iblc  for  the  Isle  de  France, 

[  To  be  (entuiued,1  Cs^^*3*  •  •  •  ^ 

Art*  II.  Reficxitnu  mr  la  Mitapiysique  tlu  CaUul  Infinitfsimal,  Cffc/ 
1.  c.  Rcflccttons  on  the  Metaphysics  of  the  Infinitesimal  Calculus* 
By  M.  Cak  sot.  Member  of  the  Natiooal  lostitute.  8vo,  sewed* 
Pari«. — London,  De  Boffc.  *  * 

TfCCE  iterum!  *In  four*  different  critiques,  we  have  lately 

treated  with  some  minuteness  the  doctrine  of  Fluxions^  ♦ 
or  the  differential  calculus;  relatively  to  its  origin,  its  history, 

and  its  principles :  but  the  present  work  is  so  ably  written,  and 
on  many  points  so  sitisfactory,  that,  although  tlircc  years  have 
elapsed  sine?  its  publication,  we  judge  it  not  improper  to  give 
some  account  of  its  contents. —  The  author  observes  tlnit  the 
lirst  ideas  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus  arose  from  the  diliicuity 
of  exactly  expressing,  by  equations,  the  conditions  of  a  pro- 
blem ,  and  of  resolving  those  equations.  When  wc  are  unable 
to  obtaui  an  exact  solution,  wc  seek  an  approximate  one  ^ 
neglecting  those  quantities  which  embarrass  the  combinations  % 
and  which  we  are  assured,  by  the  smallnesis  of  their  value,  can 
only  produce  a  very  slight  variation  in  the  result  of  the  calcttl»« 
tion.  Thus,  it  being  difficult  to  discover  the  properties  of 
curves,  a  circle  is  conceived  to  be  a  polyi^on  of  a  great  number 
of  sides}  and,  although  these  figures  are  never  identical,  yetg 
since  they  resemble  each  other  more  and  more  as  the  number 
of  the  sides  of  the  polygon  is  increased,  the  properties  found 
to  belong  to  the  latter  figure  may  be  attributed  to  the  circle 
without  sensible  error. 

The  differential  calculu?,  however,  gives  not  approximate 
but  accurate  results ;  and  herein  its  excellence  as  a  method 
consists.  In  its  processes,  if  we  retain  certain  quantities  called 
infinitely  small  quantities,  (herause  capable  of  being  dinjinn>hcd 
at  pleasure,  relatively  to  other  determinate  quaniiucs,)  we  can 
rigorously  prove  that  the  conclusion  so  obtained  di/Fers  only 

*  Huttoo*   La  Graoge.   La  Croix.  Stockier.— Sec  Rev.  vols* 
wvL  aos.  VKU*  sttii.  N.  S.  ' 
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insensibly  from  the  truth:  but  reject  these  infinitesimals,  or 
make  them  nothing,  then  it  tht  crnclosion  exact.  It  is  in  this 
that  the  diflicttltj  of  explaining  the  principlea  of  the  difleremiii 
calculus  consists ;  here  failed  Leibnitz^  with  all  his  raricty  of 
talents  and  metaphysical  accuracy  \  and  here  Newton,  gieat  as 
Be  was  in  geuiiis  and  in  jodgment,  could  not  succeed* 

To  shew  that  the  approximate  conclusion,  expressed  with 
infinitely  small  quantities,  becomes  exact  by  rejecting  those 
qiianttttcs»  M.  Carn  t  takes  a  case:  it  is  required  to  draw 
a  tangent  to  a  circle :  through  two  points  and  M  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle,  draw  a  line  RMT*,  T'  being  the  point 
at  which  A/ produced  cuts  the  diamtter  produced  i  drawr  like- 
wise AiPy  RSy  orrfiiiatrs  perpcTitlicuhr  to  the  diameter;  and 
MZ  from  perpendicularly  lo  RS-,  lastly,  draw  AIT  ^  taa* 
fjOit  to  the  poiiu  AL 

Now,  by  simUar  n^urcs,  T^P  or  TT+TPzzMP^ :  by 

RZ 

Junioishing  the  distance  MZ,  T-7'  may  be  diminished  in* 

definitely i  put  then  TP:^MP-^.    In  this  equation  there 

is  an  error,  hut  it  may  be  diminished  at  pleasute^  by  dimi> 
mshing  MZ, 

Again ;  let  a  be  radius  of  circle,   ordinate,  x  abscissa  i  then 

r=  — — -  accurately,  u  hatCYcr  be  the  values  of 
RZ     2a^2x -^MZ 

MZ,  RZ I  but  the  nearer  RS  approaches  AIP,  the  less  be- 

'  AJZ 
come  the  lines  RZ.  AIZ  :  so  that,  if  -;r;=-bc  put  =s '      '  *  » 

RZ  Tia^ix 

t?ie  equjtion  will  indeed  be  erroneous,  but  the  error  may  be 

iodehnitely  diminished » 

Suppose,  now,  these  two  imperfect  equations  to  be  exact } 

.  M    ,,„i^/Z        ,    MZ  .       ,  f 
and  lu  c(^u-u:.n  IL  —Air  put  lor us  yaluc  -  \ 

ihcnTF=^MFX^^^ — 

a — X  a—x 

Now  this  result  from  other  principles  is  known  to  be  exact : 
bur,  being  obtaintd  from  two  imperfect  equations,  -  it  is  a 
necessary  consequence  that  their  errors  must  have  been  mt^ 
tnally  compensated. 

*  The  fact  then  (says  M*  Cjiknot)  of  the  couipenaation  of  errors 
is  well  made  out  and  proved :  what  remains  is  to  explain  the  lkct» 

and  to  Ecr.rch  out  the  sign  by  \vhi\  h  the  compensation,  taking  phloe 
in  ca1cul:iti\jns  like  the  present,  may  be  recognized,  with  the  mrana 
oi  producing  this  conipcu&atioQ  ia  cocli  pacticulai'  case* 

«  But 
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*  But  for  tins  end  it  »  sufficient  to  remark  that  since  the  tarn 
committed  in  the  equations  7/':=        and  ^-^=^2^  may  be  di-  yt^X 
mtnishcd  at  pleasure*  the  error  which  would  take  place,  it  one  ap« 

|>eared  in  the  resulting  cquatiQii  TP^^— ,  might  equally  be  di<»  ' 

miniahcd  ai  pleasure,  and  would  depend  on  the  arbitrary  dibtance  of 
the  Jiuct  MPt  RS:  but  this  is  not  the  case ;  since  toe  pobt  Mf 
through  which  the  tangent  mutt  pass,  being  given,  none  of  the 
quantities  of  the  equation  :  viz.  0^X9^$  TP  are  arbitrary;  thercibre» 

in  effect,  there  can  be  no  error  in  thin  equation. 
.  •  Hcuce  it  ioUows  that  the  compensation  of  the  enrois*  which  are 

r     . .    .  .     «.«  ,  AJZ        y    ,  *  . 

foimd  in  the  equations  TP^f  "sr=>  and  •;r=>  =:        is  manifested  in- 

KZ  RZ  a — X 
the  result  by  the  absence  of  the  quantities  MZ^  RZ,  that  caused 
those  errors;  consequently)  after  baling  introduce  these  quan- 
tities into  the  calcuUition,  to  facilitate  the  expression  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  problem;  and  having  treated  them,  in  the  equttioia* 
which  express  these  conditions,  as  nothings  in  ccmpm  i&on  of  the 
proposed  quantities;  in  order  to  simplify  the  cqiMtions,  it  only 
remains  to  elimin:!tc  these  quantities  from  the  equations  in  whiri 
they  arc  fouiid,  ti»at  the  errors  which  they  occasioiicd  may  be  made 
to  vaoisby  and  that  a  result  perfectly  exact  may  be  obtained. 

*  The  inventor  mteht  therefore  be  conducted  to  his  discovery  by 
a  very  simple  train  of  reasoning*  He  might  say:  If»  instead  of  a 
proposed  quantity,  I  employ  in  the  caTculation  another  qitantky 
which  is  ncit  equal  to  it»  there  will  rt  '^ult  some  error :  but,  if  the  dif- 
ference of  the  quantities  employed  one  for  the  other  be  arbitrary, 
and  I  may  render  it  as  sm^ll  as  I  please,  this  error  will  not  be 
dangeious.  I  may  even  commit  many  such  errors  without  any 
inconvenience  ensuinff ;  since  I  shall  always  have  it  in  my  power  to 
gife  what  degree  of  precision  I  please  to  my  resultc.  More  tbao 
this  ;  it  may  happen  that  th  vsc  errors  may  mutunlly  compen';ate  each 
other,  and  that  so  my  rtsiiUs  may  btcome  perfectly  exact ;  but  how 
and  in  every  case  is  this  ccmptnsation  to  be  clTccttd  i'*  This,  a 
little  reOficCton  is  mhlt  to  di^ver  t  in  £ict,  the  inventor  might  say, 
let  OS  suppose  for  an  instant  that  the  desired  compensation  has  taken 
place;  and  let  us  sec  by  what  sign  it  oii;T;h!:  to  I e  manifested  in  the 
result  of  the  calculation:  hut  wliat  ratiiriiHv  iii^l.t  to  hnppcn  i>  that, 
the  quantities  which  occa.^i('riC^i  the  errotb  havin^;  disappeared,  t  vi  n 
the  errors  ilicn-selves  should  have  disappeared;  for  these  quantities 
(such  an  AIZ,  KZ)  having  by  hypothesis  arbitrary  values,  ought  no 
lon||rer  to  appear  in  formulas  or  results  which  are'  not  arbitrary  {  an4  ' 
which,  havmg  beeoBie  exact  by  hypothesis,  depend  solely,  not  ou  tl)e 
will  of  the  calculator,  but  on  the  nature  of  the  things  of  which  it 
was  rfqviTef^  to  find  the  relation  expressed  hy  these  restilts.  The 
jign,  iDeu,  which  annountcs  thit  The  dcsited  compensr.tion  has  taken 
place,  is  th«  absence  of  tUc  arbitrary  quaniiLie<s  which  produced  these 
errors ;  and  therefore,  to  effect  thta  compensationy  it  is  only  necessary 

Id  dimmtc  tbeae  arbitrary  quantitica.' 
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It  is  thus  that  M.  Carnot  expLiijis  the  mitaphpique  of  the 
Infinitesimal  Calculus  *,  not  of  Fluxions^  since  this  is  founded 
on  the  doctrine  of  limits,  or  df  prrme  and  ultimsite  futbst  but 
of  LeiknUz*s  method,  iti  which  the  tnfinkesinftil  quantities  aie 
neglected*  He  next  proceeds  to  give  denominations  to  quan- 
tities: he  terms  quantiiis  designees^  al!  fuch  as  are  proposed  in 
the  enunciation  of  the  question «  and  likewise  all  iuncttons  of 
sucli  quantities :  qaantiies  non  daigniesy  ou  auxiliaresy  arc  thoie 
which  do  not  enter  essentially  into  the  calculation!  bat  are 
introduced  solely  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  compariaon 
of  the  proposed  quantities. 

A  limit  is  nothing  else  than  a  dctermliKte  quantity,  [qtintttite 
d^fignfe,)  which  an  auxiliary  quantity  is  riipposed  perpetually 
to  approach,  so  as  to  difljr  from  it  by  a  quantity  of  nnv  minute- 
ness whatever.  A  quantity  infinitely  small  is  the  ditierencc  of 
any  auxiHiiry  quantity  and  its  limit.  An  infinitely  great  quan- 
tity is  unity  divided  by  the  former. — Hence  the  limit  or  ulti- 
mate value  of  an  infinitely  small  quantity  is       that  of  .an 

infinitely  great  quantity  is  —  or  oo. — An  imperfect  equation 

is  one  of  which  the  two  members  are  unequal,  but  have  an 
infinitely  small  difference.    In  the  examples  already  given, 

TPz^y-prpr^^^-w^^^—^^^^  imperfect  equations,  since 

KZ,         K/j      a — x 
the  quantities  neglected  in  the  exact  equations  whence  they  arc 
derived  are  quantities  infinitely  sm^ll  j  that  is,  arbitrary  quan- 
tities wliich  may  be  taken  of  any  minuteness  whatever. 

M.  Carnot  then  gives  tliree  theorems,  which  contnin  the 
theory  of  ihesc  imperfect  equations  :  a  theory,  as  he  says, 
which  is  the  base  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus :  or,  rather,  it  Is 
nothing  else  than  the  infinitesimal  calculus  itself.  These  theo- 
rems are : 

1.  If  in  an  imperfect  equation,  instead  of  anjr  one  of  the 
quantities  whatever  which  enter  there,  another  quantitf  diflfer»> 
ing  from  it  by  an  infinitely  small  quantity*  be  intToduced$ 
the  equation  resulting  from  this  transformation  cannot  be  u 
.false  equation ;  that  is  to  say,  it  will  become  absolutely  exact  \ 
or  at  least  it  wiU  lemain  what  has  been  named  an  imperfect 
equation. 

2.  Theorem,    Every  equation,  containing  only  determinate 

quantities,  c.iii:i  t  be  an  imperfect  equation, 

3.  Iheoreni.  Lvery  itrtperfect  equation,  which  has  under- 
gone transformations  similar  to  those  indicated  innhe  tot 

*  It  must  always  be  recollected  what  M*  Casxot  has  defined aa 
sfifiiiitcly  small  quantity  to  be« 

tbcofCBi 
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theorem )  and  from  which,  by  these  trnnsformationSy  all  aux* 
ilUry  quantities  have  been  eiimiaaied^  will  be  oeccasarily  «nd 

rigorously  exact. 

The  demonstration  of  these  theorems  is  very  simple.  Ac- 
cording to  the  manner  in  which  M.  Carnot  has  considered 
the  infinitesimal  analysis,  it  is  clear,  as  he  says,  that  this 
process  is  an  extension  or  an  application  of  the  indeterminate 
analysis;  cert  iin  quantities  arc  proposed  i  it  is  difficult  to  find 
the  rclailoa  between  them;  we  are  obliged  to  iiitrodiice  some 
intermediate  quantities  to  serve  as  terms  of  comparison  :  but 
the  Talues  of  these  auxiliary  quandties  are  arlntrary ;  that  is» 
they  may  be  rendered  as  small  as  we  please,  without  the  Talue 
of  the  proposed  quantities  being  afiected ;  hence»  19  an  exact 
equation^  the  arbitrary  quantities  are  mixed  with  ihe  deter- 
minate quantities ;  separate,  then,  the  equation  into  two  partSf 
the  one  containing  solely  the  given  or  determinate  4|uantitiet^ 
the  other  including  the  arbitrary  quantities;  this  last  part  may 
have  as  small  a  value  as  we  please,  by  altering  the  value  of  the 
arbitrary  quantities  which  it  contains:  hence  each  part  must 
separately  2=  9*   In  the  example^  already  given, 

eonscquentiv,  — >or — ^  s:-^-^-  ^F^: 

y  f  2a— 2Jr— iMZ 

ai>  exact  equation.  Divide  it  into  two  parts;  viz. 

The  last  part  may  be  rendered  as  small  as  we  please,  since  RZ^ 
MZt  are  arbitrary  or  infinitely  small  quantities:  hence  each 
part  must  =.  os  but  the  first  it  is  sufficient  to  consider,  since 

•» 

it  gives  the  value  of  1Pzz~^ — • 

After  havinjr  shewn  by  farther  proofs  that  the  infinitesimal 
analysis  differs  i rom  the  method  of  indeterminiites  onlv  in  this, 
that  in  the  former  quantities  arc  considered  as  nothiiiL',  <  r  i  at  her 
arc  understood  as  destroying  each  other  in  the  icauic,  if 
suffered  to  subsist;  —  iiibtead  of  which,  in  the  indeterminate 
method,  we  wait  till  the  end  of  the  operation  to  dissipate  the 
arbitrary  quantities  which  are  to  be  eliminated  ^--the  author 
proceeds  to  explain  bow  we  may  supply  the  infinitesimal 
cakttlus  by  the  method  <of  limits,  or  o£  prime  and  ultimate, 
latbs. '  iiis  explanation  of  this  method  is  very  perspicuous: 

Hha  but. 
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but,  as  it  is  precisely  the  same  with  that  given  by  D*AIem* 
Ifr/  *,  of  wliich  we  brivc  already  made  mention,  wc  here  omit  it. 

Vanishing;  or  evant^cent  qu  unities  are  the  limits  or  »iltimate 
v.iluc3  of  infinitely  small  quaniitics,  and  consequtntJy  m  ly  be 
Tt:pres''T)tcd  by  o.  Is  nor,  then,  (a  person  may  object,)  the 
conbidciation  of  these  evanescent  quantities  useless,  since  the 
ratio  of  o  to  o  is  a  vague  ratio,  no  more  as  2  :  3  than  as  ^  ;  4? 
The  answer  is,  that  these  cvanc&cent  quantities  have  particular 
properties  as  ultimate  values  of  infinitely  small  quantities,  of 
which  thef  an  the  limits ;  and  that  the  panicolar  dcnomina* 
tion  of  evanescent  quantities  is  given,  to  intimate  .thit,  of  all 
the  ratios  aad  relations  of  ^vhich  they  are  susceptible  ill  quality 
of  evanescence,  it  is  only  intended  to  introduce  into  the  com* 
btnatlons  of  the  calculation  those'  which  are  assigned  by  the 

ttwofcetttinuitjf:^  thu8>  when  ;ir  =:         ^      and  '  ^  ^| 

each  be  expressed  by     :  but  the  law  of  continuity  assigns 

the  ratio  of  these  evanescent  quantities  to  be  as  3. :  2. 

We  shall  make  one  mor6  extract  from  thia  interesting  tre^ 
tise,  and  then  conclude: 

*  The  metaptjyi  'i^ue  which  has  been  exhibited  easily  fumtsh^s  aaswert 
to  all  the  objections  made  against  the  infinitesimal  calculus,  of  which 
■lany  geometricians  have  deemed  the  priiu-iplo  faulty  and  likely  ti^ 
mislead:  but  they  hnve  been  ovcrwhdaiedy  if  I  mky  so  express  wcf 
self,  by  the  inulti'ttide  of  pTodigics,  and  d;«77.Ied  by  the  splcador  of 
Uie  truths,  wliich  issued  in  sw^.rnis  frotn  tliis  principle. 

*  These  objections  may  be  reduced  to  thi:^ ;  either  the  quantities 
which  are  called  inEnitely  small  arc  ab&oli}tcly  nothing,  or  not :  for 
tt  ts  ridiculous  to  imagine  that  there  are  beings  holding  a  mean  be* 
Iwecn  quantity  and  zero.  But,  if  they  be  absolutely  nothing  their 
comparison  Is  nugatory,  since  the  ratio  of  0  to  0  is  not  a  rather  than 
I,  or  than  any  other  qit.tntity  whatever;  and  if  they^c  effective  quan- 
tities, we  cannot  wjiiuiut  error  treat  them  as  nothings^  as  the  tulet 
of  Uie  iatiuitesimal  calculus  prescribe. 

•  The  answer  is  :fimple :  so  far  from  not  beine  aUe  to  eonsider 
iilinirely  small  quantities,  neither  as  soaeihinff  xtA,  ber  aft  nothiag; 
•a  the  contrary,  we  :uc  at  liberty  to  regard  them  either  aa  nothings* 
oi  as  real  quantities ;  fur  those  who  wish  to  regard  them  as  nothings 
may  ans'.vcr,  that  wiiat  they  name  infinitely  small  quantities  art'  not 
tfiy>  nothings  whatever,  but  nothings  a::»!>igucd  by  ilic  law  t)f  con- 
tinuity which  dclcnuiacs^their  relation  ;  that,  among  all  the  ratios  01. 
which  these  quantities  are  susceptible  as  zero,  they  consider  'only 
those  which  are  determined  by  the  law  of  continuity;  and  that  finally 
these  ratios  are  not  vague  and  arbitrary,  since  this  law  of  continuity 
does  not  assignr  ^  eiample,  several  di&rent  ratios  for  the  dif- 

*  See  Review  ol  La  Gran^:,  vol.  &xviiit  N.  S»  p.  481 
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ferentwlB  of  the  abscissa>  and  of  the  ordinate  of  a  curve  when  these 
difFerentials  vani  h,  bui  one  only,  that  of  the  subtangcnt  to  the 
ordinate.  On  the  o'.lier  hand,  those  who  reeard  infinitely  smaU 
quantities  as  rtal  qirantiiics  may  answer,  that  whdL  ilicy  rall  infiniteljr 
smail  is  only  an  arbitrary  raagni;  i.de,  aud  independent  of  the  proposed 
^uftntuicst  and  that  thence,  without  Sttppoiing  it  nothing,  it'tnaf 
nevertheless  be  treated  as  such,  without  any  entbr  happening  in  the 
result ;  since  this  error,  if  it  had  place,  would  be  as  arbitrary  as  the 
r^'KHM'fv  which  occBsioned  it  : — but,  it  is  evident  that  a  like  error 
.  cjl^gfi^iy  i  xt  .1  between  quantities,  of  which  one  at  least  is  arbitrary. 
When,  therefore,  we  have  arrived  at  a  result  which  contains  no 
arbitrary  quantities,  and  which  expresset  any  reUtion  whatever  hf« 
tween  given  quantities  and  those  determined  L/  the  conditions  of  the 
problem;  we  may  be  assured  thjt  tliis  result  h  exact;  and  con- 
ecqucntly  that  the  errors,  whicli  have  been  committed  in  expressing 
these  conditions,  have  been  CDinpensjiicd  and  made  to  di^.ijipear  hy  a 
necessary  and  iuiaUiblc  couscqueuccof  tiie  operations  of  thecalculation.' 

The  definition  which  M.  Carnot  gives  of  the  ditt'erential  of 
a  quantity,  if  not  faulty,  is  at  Ie;ist  aukward.  If  be  a 
function  of  then  the  differential,  according  to  him,  is 
{X* — X^)  X^  bein^  what  X  becomes  on  putting  .v-|- Jx  f  ir  le. 
This  definition  he  so  inodihcs  hy  what  he  says  concerning  im- 
'pcrfect  equations,  that  the  differential  in  tact  is  always  rc- 
prc5cn:cd  by  the  second  term  of  the  dc\ ciopenicnt  of  X^  :  bur, 
as  we  h  ive  already  said,  the  definition  is  aukward,  since,  as  it 
Stands,  tiic  diiTercmiai  and  diUcrcncc  oi  a  i^aaiuity  arc  won- 
founded  together.  .  , 

This  small  tracts  our  feadets  may  judge  from  die  extracts,  is 
written  by  no  common  man  $  and  it  was  not  composed  from 
the  abundance  of  ease,  nor  in  the  lap  of  .retirement,  but  am|d 
'the  disquietudes  of  domestic  broils,  and  the  tempests  of  a 
foreign  war.  IjCt  us  then  give  the  author  his  due  praise ;  for 
the  world  Is  agreed  to  admire  Archimedes,  who  at  the  same 
time  meditated  on  abstract  truths,  and  famished  the  means 
of  repelling  the  enemies  of  his  country. 

M.  Carmot  has  coDStdered  the  infinitesimal  calculus  as  a 
metaphysician  J  he  has  viewed  its  object,  and  ha|  weighed  the 
objections  against  it  j  and  he  has  given  to  them  a  more  satis- 
factorv  answer  than  we  have  hitherto  seen,  lie  lias  not,  like  a 
grc  it  mathematician,  (his  countryman,)  aR^ignrd  to  tlic  calculus 
a  new  ong'n,  1)ut  has  explained  it  acc(»rding  to  the  ideas  of 
JLeit'/iitz  ;  and  he  has  slicv/n  why  inhnitesimal  quantities  arc 
^  properly  to  be  rejectt^d.  Of  fluxions,  indeed,  as  founded  on 
the  strange  babis  oi  velocity,  there  is  no  account:  but  the 
doctrine  oi  limits,  or  of  prime  and  ultimate  ratios, — the  real 
and  essential  bat>is  of  Suxions,-^is  perspicuously  aud  concisely 
cxplainedt 

Hhs  If 
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If  these  *  Reflexions*  do  not  put  evcty  thing  m  the  broadest 
day-light,  they  dissipate  much  obscurity;  and  they  ought  to  be 

read  by  those  who  think  that  there  is  something  In  mathematics 
beyond  mere  computation ;  that  to  understand  the  principles 
of  a  method  is  as  essential  as  to  apply  its  rules;  and  rh:it 
to  arrive  at  science  by  demonstration  is  more  agreeable  to 
the  spirit  of  just  reasoning,  than  to  obtain  aa  e:)Lpression  by 

■  ■  KJKmI. 

'     '       ■■■■  ■  ■  ^M^*^^^^^— MW^— » 
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Art*  III.  Memotres  de^  V Institut  Nationot  4es  Sri  ncrs  et  Arti^  9uu 
i.e.  Memoirs  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
V9I.  II.  in  3  Partf.  4to»  Paris.  iboQ.  Imported  by  X)e  Bofic, 
London. 

^IThe  progress  of  this  publication  has  almost  vied  in  rapidity 
with  the  advances  of  the  Republican  armies:  but  the  coo* 
quests  of  French  writers  aeem  to  be  disproportionate  to  those 
of  their  Generals.    We  are  rather  fatigued  than  informed,  by 

many  of  the  articles  contained  in  these  volumes;  several  of 
which  might  have  been  consigned  to  tlie  preliminary  notice 
of  unpublished  Memoirs,  with  advantage  to  the  Institution. 
Our  duty  calls  us,  however,  to  attend  to  what  the  Societj  haft 
chosen  to  lay  before  the  world. 

SATMHATxm  and  the 'Fmn  Anrts,  VolAL  4to.  pp.doo. 

Among  the  introductoiy  sketches  in  this  volame^  we  meel 
with  a  very  short  but  lively  account  of  LetmnnUrf  by 
M.  Momgez.— In  one  of  his  fables*  in  which  Lemonmer  had 
Inculcated  the  imjx>licy  of  overloading  the  people  with  excc%> 
siv^  taxes*  he  added* 

Ce  que  je  voui  £s4hf  Je  k  £rm  e^  rvi."* 

The  Censor  (fur  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  old  povernmeni) 
blotted  out  this  line;  the  poet  remonstrated,  but  in  vain. 
After  having  taken  a  walk  in  the  street,  Lemonnur  returned^ 
reciting  this  line : 

Ce  que  je  vous  dis-Iaj  je  fe  diro'n  tot.**  \ 

The  nIf*°rntion  was»  approved,  and  the  Cffisor  did  not  percei\'C 
that  the  satire  was  only  become  more  pointed. — This  wortl^ 
pott  was  one  ct  tiie  victims  of  the  revolutionary  fury. 

In  a  Memoir  on  Louvety  by  M.  Villar,  the  reader  wi]]  be 
struck  with  the  manner  in  which  the  reign  of  Robespierre  is 
mentioned : 

^  What  I  say  to  you  there,  I  would  say  to  the  King. 

\  What  I  say  to  you  therc;^  I  wpuld  say  •  •  • » hold  your  tongue. 
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•  A  man  in  whom  the  most  absolute  mediocrity  of  talents  disputed  the 
«way  with  the  profoundcst  wickedncas;  who  assutned  the  mask  of  virtue 
to  wttamvmXt  her  with  impunity ;  who  professed  the  doctrine  of  eqos- 

i  lity  only  to  gain  with  more  security  the  heights  of  tyranny  ;  a  political 
abortion,  vsuiose  unbounded  innucnce  over  destinies  of  thirty  mil- 
lions of  men  will  long  remain  a  problem  ;  a  man  vvhose  name  would 
freeze  with  tenor  the  sciences,  letters,  and  arts,  if  it  were  pro- 
nounced in  their  sanctuary  ;  laid,  in  tlie  midst  of  ihc  i>c:iaLc,  the 
fbundatiotis  of  his  atr«»dout  power,  and  already  reclconed  the  victima 
vrhich  he  should  one  <lay  sacrifice  to  his  vtle  ambition.  Lourcl  directs 
his  thander  against  this  monster,  from  the  eminaiceof  the  National 
Tribune.  He  devotes  himself  for  \\\c  glory  and  the  safety  of  the 
people.  From  this  moment  his  death  is  resolved,  and  he  must  800B 
partake  ihe  lot  of  Rolatidt  of  f^"fr^:i:,iui/,  and  of  Cundorcet.* 

We  could  with  plensure  extract  farther  p  iniciilnrs  from  this 
inicrcstiug  rnoi  .ci  of  bio};rapliy,  were  not  the  formidable  bulk 
of  the  whole  volume  before  our  eyes. — We  luxt  find,  though 
it  iiUL'iided  to  form  an  Appe  ndix  to  tlic  volume,  an  account  of 
a  boil  pointed  at  Biimbir^  in  1462,  Albt'rt  Pji'ter^  and  con-*- 
iatned  tn  a  v^Iunit  nctrjc'd  at  the  Natkuid  Library  in  the  month 
^luv'iose^  ^'      Camus.— We  are  here  presetue4 

with  a  copioos  description  of  a  very  scarce  and  fiariy^printed 
book»  the  history  of  which  illustrates  in  a  remarkable  degree 
the  infancy  of  typography.  This  copy  is  chiefly  reroarl^ble 
as  the  only  complete  one  now  known.  The  details  are  more 
Curious  than  usefuL^Tke  first  treatise  in  the  collection  con? 
tains  Pieaditigs  against  Dtath^  in  thirty*four  chapteTS«  and  ts 
ornamented  with  wooden  prints,  coarsely  designed  and  exe- 
cuted--^The  second  treatise  is  the  book  tf  four  Histcriety  viz. 
the  history  of  Joseph,  of  Danid,  of  Judith,  ami  of  Esther. 
The  prints  in  this  part  do  not  occupy  the  whole  of  the  p.ige, 
bur  r>n!y  the  space  of  eleven  lines  of  the  text.  Thev  are  co  .rsely 
illuminated. —  The  tiiird  trcntisv^  is  the  Biblia  pjuptruviy  con- 
sisting of  extracts  from  the  l^ible,  for  the  accommodation  of 
those  who  could  not  afford  a  complete  copy  of  the  Scripture- 
It  contains  many  small  engravings  on  wm.h!,  ilhibiriiive  of 
Scripture-history,  accompanied  with  surtunary  explanations  in 
Latiii  and  French.  This  method  was  well  adapted  to  those 
timess  in  which  a  knowlege  of  reading  was  aa  uncommon  - 
accomplishment. 

This  paper  will  gratify  the  lovers  of  scarce  and  early  books ; 
40  our  readers  in  general,  a  farther  account  of  it  would  not  be 
very  tnteresting.»Fac>5imiles  of  some  o£  the  plates,  a^d  of  tlie 
ttxif  are  added. 

Memoir  on  the  Union  of  Men  of  Letters  find  jfrtisti  in  the  . 
French  Institute^  and  on  the  Spirit  ^kieb  ought  to  animaie  theijf. 
^y      lloMQfiz.    Thb  essay  it  written  with  considerable 
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animation,  and  sometimes  with  elegance  :  but  the  principal 
bQO[ic  or  it  is  merely  an  illustration  ot  the  opinion,  thic  ieiters 
and  arts  luve  an  iiuunatc  connection ^ith  ami  ucccSi^ry  depcnd- 
ancc  on  each  other;  which,  in  this  country  at  lc.ist»  may  be 
regarded  zs  a  truism.  In  our  literary  afsociations,  this  doctrine 
has  ever  been  kept  in  view  $  thoagh  it  seems  tha(  they  had 
mi  ordered  these  matters  better  in  France^*'  till  the  anioa  of 
all  cUsscs  of  ingenious  men  in  the  present  Institute.  &f« 
,  MoNGCZ  has  surely  over-rated  the  pcetical  talents  of  his 
cuontrymeny  however,  in  prciilctlng  that  the  French  transla- 
tions of  the  antient  poets  will  vie  with  the  crigina!>.  With 
«U  proper  respect  for  the  labours  of  the  Abbe  £h  LiJJe^  and 
«ther  celebrated  French  writers  of  the  present  time,  we  con* 
ceifc  this  to  be  exaggerated  praise.— A  )x>em  which  follows 
this  essay,  intitled,  The  lor^e  FamUy  re-united^  ni>  nl](:<:or?,  by 
Collin  Harlevillo,  is  an  echo  in  verse  of  the  former  dis^-er- 
ration.  Wc  do  not  observe  any  passage  which  deserves  to  be 
extracted. 

Rtpjrt  mnde  in  iJ  r  Name  of  a  Committee^  appointed  hj  the 
Classes  of  Moral  and  P&itlical  Sciences^  and  of  the  Fine  Arts^  hj 
A.  G.  Camus,  on  the  Cofitinuation  of  the  Collection  cf  French 
Historians^  and  of  that  of  Chnrferr  and  Grants. — ^This  rrpnrt 
cfFcrs  n  skcfch  of  the  labours  of  preceding  collectors,  ami 
points  out  the  means  of  completing  the  vast  body  of  materials 
destined  for  the  elucidation  of  French  hj>tory. 

Memoir  on  tie  Pelasgi*  By  M.  Dupuis.  The  origin  cf  this  much- 
)  celebrated  nation  is  here  traced  to  Arcadia,  where  they  took  their 
name  from  their  king  Pchisgus ;  and  their  dispersion  through  the 
isles  and  the  continent  of  Greece  is  developed  with  much  learn- 
ing and  perspicuity.  M.  Dums  has  jIso  pointed  out  their  esta- 
blishments in  F.truria  previously  to  the  I'roj.in  war  ;  which 
must  still  be  regarded  as  an  historical  epoch  of  the  most  ma- 
tcri.il  consecjuence,  notw  iclistinding  the  hostile  ctt'orts  of  Mr. 
Bryuiit.  The  clue  which  this  ingenious  French  Antiquary  has 
employed,  to  conduct  hiiii  ilirougli  this  labyiinih,  la  the  simi- 
larity of  superstitious  rites  which  he  deduces  from  the  hills  of 
Arcadia.  The  idear  is  very  specious :  but  it  lias,  on  many 
occasions,  been  pushed  to  an  extreme  by  other  writers ;  and  it 
must  occur  to  every  philosophical  thinker^  that  it  may  some- 
times be  fallacious^  because  the  original  superstitions  of  all 
races  of  men  are  nearly  the  same. 

M.  Dupuis  is  induced  to  conclude*  from  the  similarity  of 
manners  and  of  traditions,  and  from  the  :tpplication  of  Arcadian 
flames  to  places  in  the  oeighbouriiood  of  Rome,  that  the  Ro- 
mans were  a  Pclasgi'iii  colony*    The  cb  incideucta  which  he 
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has  remarked  arc,  at  least,  very  striking,  if  not  convincing.— - 
Farther  researches  are  promised  concerning  the  oiigin  of  this 
interesting  people.  The  author  has  thrown  out  some  hints* 
which  seem  to  poitjt  toWiirds  the  Tartars. 

Mrfmir  cn  the  Afcrris.  By  David  Le  Roy. — The  exagge- 
rated plans  of  this  celebrated  lake  and  canal,  given  by  Gibert 
"and  others,  are  here  corrected ;  and  its  dimensions  arc  brought 
more  within  prchnhility.  M.  Le  Rot  supposes  tlrat  the 
Southern  mouth  of  the  Moeris  opened  into  the  Nile,  nt  Rodilaj 
and  lhat  the  Northern  entered  the  Nile,  twenty-two  miles  from 
Memphis.  He  therefore  fixes  on  the  Barh-Bathen,  instead  of  the 
Barh-Jousefj  as  preserving  some  traces  of  the  MoerU«^On  this, 
as  well  as  every  other  sul^ect  of  Egyptian  antiquitteSt  we  ihajr 
expect  con&derable  light  to  be  thrown  by  the  labours  of  .tl)e 
trench  Sfavonu 

On  Munbine  Vasts.  By  I^i.  .Mongez. — These  vessels  hairc 
been  the  subject  of  many  passages  in  antient  writers,  but  the 
materials  of  which  they  were  formed  have  never  yet  been  pre- 
cisely determined.  After  much  learned  and  acute  discussion, 
M.  MoNGEz  concludes  that  they  were  composed  of  Cacbdongy  a 
species  of  agate,  which  is  still  employed  by  the  Calmucks  for 
'  similar  purposes. 

A  Fragment  of  the  S.xteefiih  Book  of  the  Ihad^  Lnmdnted  info 
French  Verse,  Fy  M.P.ViLLAR. — This  version  must  be  allowed 
to  possess  considerable  spirit  *,  yet,  short  as  the  specimen  is,  it 
is  very  unequal ;  and  the  occasional  languor  is  more  remarkable, 
because  this  is  not  one  of  Homei^s  resting-places  in  the  ori- 
ginal. 

Report  on  some  Vases  found  tn  a  Tomb  nenr  Genevoy  Draivingt 
of  which  have  hien  sent  in  the  Institute  by  the  Soeiety  for  the  PrO' 
motion  oj  Arts  and  Siu/utj  ui  GtJu  ua.  By  M. M.  Vien  and  IjV. 
Bland. — The  authors  of  this  report  observe,  very  juitly,  that 
the  vessels  found  in  this  pbce  of  sepulture  present  no  new  nor 
any  uncommon  appearance  whidi  might  afford  employment  for 
the  antiquary;  They  have  embraced  the  opportunity,  however, 
of  giving  a  slight  sketch  of  antient  opinions  respecting  the  im* 
mortality  of  the  soi^l. 

Memoir  cn  the  Bock  entitled  Tlt^i  ^xvy-ourijiv  axjsfffJiscTuv  (De 
mirabilibus  auscuhathnibus)ipfint^  with  the  %uorks  of  Aristotle,  By 
M.  CAMt^s.— This  writer  here  examines  the  di&tent  opinions 
respecting  the  author  of  the  treadse  in  question^  whioh  ihavo 
subsisted  among  the  learned :  he  declares  his  opinion  to  b« 
that  the  book  is  a  mere  collection  of  extracts*  formed  by  Aris- 
totle, or  at  least  under  his  dticcdon  \  and  diat  iMme  additions  had 
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been  made  to  if,  at  subsequent  periods,  by  other  vriters.'^Tiu* 
long  memoir  displays  much  learning  and  critical  abUity.  The 
attthor  !»•  diicussed  lefcral  points  of  antiquity,  aoc  mmh 
connected  with  bis  original  subject. 

On  the  ^xpes  of  C^iJJSj  eompared  lukh  those  zf  Medals.  By  IM.  A. 
MoNGLz, —  iiiis  paper  sccHia  iniencictl  lo  answer  the  com- 
plaints made  by  some  zealous  citizens,  that  the  French  coins 
vere  pot  Tariedy  IiIlc  those  of  the  aotientSy  to  commemorate 
their  military  soccesses*  M.  M'ohgez  shews^  in  the  clearest 
maonery  the  impracticabilirj  of  such  a  plan,  from  the  espeace 
mod  ioconTeoience  with  which  it  would  be  attended. 

This  memoir  is  succeeded  by  an  Ode  hj  a  PhUr.nthropic  Re^ 
publican  against  Aloiiarchy,  ond  an  Odi  against  At.Arch^:^  bot!i 
wiiiien  by  M.  Le  Brun.— It  would  be  fortunate  for  tlii^ 
country,  as  welt  as  for  France^  if  the  deadly  quarrel  now  at 
issue  were  to  be  decided  by  the  poets  of  the  respective  nations. 
In  such  a  con6ii;t»  onr  illttstrioos  countryman  Mr.  Pybus  might 
be  matched  against  Citizen  Le  Beum  \  and  however  rapidly 
they  might  discharge  their  poetic  thunder  against  e^h  other, 
very  fitUe  ezecDtion  would  be  done  on  either  side* 

On  ibt first  two  Bc»ks  of  Ar'utotU*s  Politico,  By  M.  Bitauie. 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  courtly  principles  of  the  tutor 
of  Alesander  should  appear  unexceptionable  to  stem  repnbli> 
'cans;  and  M.  BiTAUsi  has  accordingly  attacked  them,  with 
considerable  acuteoessand  success*  but  with  all  the  respect  dne 
to  the  great  writer  whom  he  occasionally  opposes.  Many  va* 
luable  observations  are  introduced  in  this  elaborate  mcmoir» « 
which  prove  the  memorialist's  acquaintance  with  hum^n  na* 
ture,  as  well  as  his  intimacy  with  the  works  of  Arietotle.  He 
his  combated  the  wild  ideas  of  a  community  of  goods,  and  the 
destruction  of  individual  property,  which  seem  to  luve  found 
partiznns  in  Fr  utce  tiurtn:;  the  ebullition  of  republic  :in  iL-rvonr.-^ 
The  dutiior  has  extended  liis  remarks  to  a  general  view  of  die 
opinions  of  celebrated  philosophers  and  political  writers  of  an- 
tiquity, concerning  the  antients. —  i  he  \v  hole  p  iper  merits  aq 
attentive  perusal  from  readers  of  general  history. 

The  next  memoir,  by  M.  A.  Mongez,  treats  of  GLidiators^ 
and  of  two  aniient  Statues^  distinguished  by  the  Name  of  the  Gla» 
diators. — The  writer  here  supposes  that  the  statue  at  the  yill<t 
Borghesey  which  has  been  deemed  that  of  a  Gladiator,  reprcr 
sents  cither  a  Grecian  hero,  or  a  divinity.  After  having  sucr 
ccssfuHy  combated  the  opiiuon  of  Ltssingy  and  uihers,  wh,^ 
have  en(le:5 vourcd  to  attribute  this  figure  to  Chabri.js,  the 
Athenian  General^  hi,  MoNC£;:  declines  any  farther  cpniccturc 
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The  jother  statue  here  discussed  is  that  named  the  Dpnf 
Gladiator^  now  removed  to  Paris.  The  substanee  which  sur- 
rounds tlie  neck,  and  which  preceding  rntiquaries  had  sup* 
pof^d  to  he  n  cord,  is  here  decided  to  be  a  collar  (torques), 
worked  in  that  form.  JVhiUlthnan  conceived  that  this  was  the 
statue  of  a  Greek  hcr  ild  :  out  M.  Mongez  proves,  from  the 
facial  Hr.e,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  hair,  that  it  represents 
a  barbarian.  He  at'^ii^  a  curious  observation,  that  moustaches 
are  founil  on  tlie  statues  of  barbarians  only,  and  tliat  tins  word 
is  almobc  tuiuely  Greek  :  (/Ai/j-aJ).— He  hints  that  a  dyiujij 
Gaul  may  be  designed  by  this  figure,  but  he  advances  no  ab- 
solute conjecture. 

This  essay  is  a  very  promising  tpeclmen  of  aniiquariaii  taste 
and  learning. 

•  ne  last  Hymn  of  Qssiaa,  By  M.  CuENiER. — The  supposed 
productions  of  Ossiap  appeal  to  be  admitted  as  genuine  by  the 
French  Literati  1  but»  whatever  opimon  may  ultimately  prevail 
on  this  subject,  the  poem  before  us  will  not  convey  very  high 
ideas  of  the  Celtic  bard  to  mere  Fieoch  readers*  The  mono, 
tonotts  imagery  of  Mr.  Macpherson's  laboured  prose  becomes 
•till  more  striking^  when  dilated  in  an  ode  of  considerable 
length, 

A  Project  relating  io  sme  Changes  v/hicB  maj  he  madk  in  the 
Catalogues  ef  the  French  Likraries^  in  order  to  render  them  more 

eotistitut  'ioual ;  luith  Observ  itians  on  the  ChmracteTf  the  ^taliHes^ 
and  the  Duties  of  a  true  Liirarian,  By  M.  Ameilh  >n.  — Thi» 
gentleman  proposes  to  remove  theological  works  from  the  first 
rank,  which  they  have  hitherto  held  in  French  catalogues,  and 

to  subsfitutf  ^grammatical  books  in  ihtir  place.  He  admitSg 
however,  that  theological  treatises  may  be  classed  among  reli- 
gious opinions.  Grammar  he  considers  as  the  key  of  all 
knowlf  c^e :  next  to  it,  he  places  lo^ic;  then  morality;  then 
'  jurispriulence.  From  tl:e  latter,  however,  he  excludes  the. 
canon  law,  which  he  removes  to  the  class  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline. 

Under  metaphysics,  die  next  grand  division,  M.  AMEiLHOfff 
proposes  to  arrange  all  that  relates  to  the  Christian  religion  ; 
^nd  here,  strange  to  tell  I  he  proposes  to  class  the  Bible. — lie 
cflTers  a  satisfactory  apology  for  wishing  to  preserve  the  works 
of  the  Fathers,  in  opposition  to  the  expressions  now  common* 
it  seems,  in  France :  ^te  sert  de  conserver  ee  fairat^  de  S 
Phres,  que  personne  ne  lira  ^us  *  / 


*  To  what  purpose  would  you  preserve  this  trash  of  the  Fathers, 
which  nobody  wttt  ever  read  more  ? 

Nothing 


Nothing  is  to  be  changed  in  the  diTitions  of  Physicif  Aitit 

Belles  Lcttrcs,  or  History  ;  excepting  that  Civil  must  fiCMr 
take  preccilcncc  of  Eccicsiasrical  Ili^torv.  In  tracing  the  qua- 
lities requisite  for  a  Librarian,  the  aurhor  sh-;%rs  a  laudable  zeal 
for  supplying  this  oSfice  with  m^-'n  of  real  literary  attainments. 
The  immense  and  valuible  collections  of  books,  which  Paris 
now  contains,  must  render  the  choice  of  their  supcrintcadcnts 
a  matter  of  universal  importance. 

A  Poetical  Dialogue  beiiucen  Man  and  his  Consa0ve»  By  M • 
Collin  HARi  tvii.i.E. — Consdcnce  here  speaks,  as  usual,  vcrf 
sensibly  anH  frankly  i  and  the  repugnance  of  her  auditor  IS 
overcome  by  some  tirades  of  t  >lerably  good  vcr^hcation. 

Retearches  on  the  different  Species  ef  Spartum  [J^msh  hroom]  mm^ 
tionedbyantient  Writers,  ByM.AMEiLHoN. — Considerable  labour 
has  been  employed,  in  this  paper,  to  shew  that  the  term  cvaf^ 
TOu  or  aTfaoriof,  was  employed  by  some  of  the  anti  -Kt  writ-rrs 
to  signify  the  substances  used  instead  of  bed-cords,  or  ropes, 
beiorc  the  Spanish  broom  was  introducrd  into  Greece. 
As  those  substances  w<  re  reeds,  which  are  known  to  be  so 
plentiful  in  the  Eurotu,s,  M.  AmeiLKON  conjectures  iliat  this 
generic  name  mipht  be  derived  from  Sparta.^With  reg  aJ  to 
its  moiiern  denoiiiination,  he  sliews  that  tlie  true  Spariufn  is  one 
of  the  Gramina;  the  Utij^a  tenacissima  of  Limie* — Au  engrav- 
of  the  plant  is  annexed  to  this  memoir. 

We  shall  say  nothing  of  a  few  lines  intitled  the  Sirm 
0nd  tht  Fasstnger^  by  M.  SeliSi  but  shall  proceed  to  the  aext 
memoift  m  tht  Antiquities  tf  tht  City  of  Trhves^  by  M»  Petui* 
The  principal  antiquities  described  in  tliis  account  are  the  ic« 
mains  of  the  Bath$»  and  tlic  Church  of  St.  Simecn«  incorpo* 
rated  with  an  antient  building,  which  is  coHjcctured  to  have 
been  the  capitol  of  Treves.-^ Views  and  plans  of  these  buiidiogi 
ate  given. 

The  volume  is  concluded  witli  an  ode  by  M.  Ls  Brun  | 
which  we  have  read  with  some  degree  of  paiiialuy,  perhaps^ 
because  it  brought  us  within  sight  of  land. 


We  now  commence  our  view  of  the  _  ir^ 
Moral  and  Political  MEMoi«s|^ntained  in  the  Second 

Part  oi  the  Second  Volurnc.  (410.  pp.  700.) 

In  the  introductory  pages,  or  Hiitotu  wc  meet  with  a  tery 
interesting  and  welUwritten  account  of  the  life  and  literary  la- 
bours of  AkxandiT  Dtlexre,  author  of  the  Asudysis  of  the  Fhib* 
stphy  ^  Boew  i  who,  after  having  renounced  the  society  of  the 
JesuitSj  became  the  friend  o(  S^Alfmhert^  Rmsmt,  and 
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denty  and  wrote  the  distinguished  article  of  Fanaticism  in  the  \ 
Encycloptdit»    This  flnsH»terlj  sketch  is  composed  by  M.  Ls 

The  memoirs  arc  in  tlic  foliowitig  oi  icr. 

On  Ht'sijtl  By  Pethr  Charles  Lkvesqjie — After  some 
slight  notices  respecting  tlif  a^'c  of  this  poet,  which  is  left  uo-i 
determined,  the  i^uthor  enters  im<i  a  detail  of  Hcsiod's  poem 
on  Jf^orkf  and  Days,  from  which  he  nukes  1  ir^e  extracts,  in  a 
prose  tr.tnsl.uioii.  He  compares  the  mythological  opinions  of 
ihc  Greek  bartl  with  those  of  India,  and  places  them  on  a  lc?el 
.  with  mnny  passages  in  the  Bible.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  labours  of  our  illiistnous  countryman,  Sir  William 
Jones,  will  not  find  much  to  admire  in  this  part  of  M.  Le- 
TE8QpE's.Iacttbratioii8.  His  remarks  are  often  superficial,  con- 
▼eyed  also  in  a  style  of  disgusting  levity;  and  he  treats  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  state  (that  only  consolation  of  onr  present  ev* 
istence  !)  as  a  fable  unworthy  the  notice  of  the  Ascrean  philo- 
sopher. The  character  of  Hesiod  will  not  gain  much  by  this 
icvlewy  and  that  of  his  commentitor  has  suffered  from  it  in  out 
esteem. 

On  Hmir^  by  the  Same.— can  scarcely  coojectui^  what 
was  the  intention  of  the  National  Institute,  in  publishing  thi« 
memoir.  It  contains  a  very  meagre  and  desultorjf  set  of  conu 
mon-place  remarks  respecting  the  immortal  Grecian  poet  \  and 
we  will  venture  to  assert  that  ncT  intelligent  schoolboy. among 
us  would  derive  either  instruction  or  amusement  from  a  perusal 
of  It. 

On  the  Manmrs  mnd  Custmt  rf  th§  Qreeh^  in. the  Time  ^ 
Homer,  by  the  Same.—- This  essay  contains  anagieeable  but 

superficial  view  of  the  manners  of  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece* 
The  author  has  dr  iwn  no  important  conclusions  firom  His  facts^ 
nor  has  he  entered  into  an  invr^sti^ation  of  their  mu'  wA  A^^tn^' 
cnce  with  any  degree  of  philosophical  accuracy.  The  svbject 
has  been  treated  in  a  much  superior  ih^nner  by  writers  of  our 
own  country- 

On  the  antient  Conneetions  bet^oeen  France  atrd  Russia^  by  the 
Same. — These  historical  details  pn*;  ,rss  little  interrst  :  but  the 
recent  connexion  for  me  J  between  Frnnce  and  Russia  threatens 
tp  prove  a  mu&c  important  object  of  speculation  to  us. 

On  the  Commercial  Relatiom  of  the  United  States  (of  America) 
wth  England,  i^y  M.  Talleyrano.— The  title  of  this  memoir 
excited  our  attention  strongly,  but  we  find  little  to  graify  curio^ 
aity  in  its  coTifent«j.  The  face  of  affairs  has  been  so  greatly 
altered  since  the  date  oi  the  paper,  (1797,)  that  the  reflectione 
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appear  like  those  of  a  stale  newspaper.  The  predllectton  of 
the  Americans  for  England,  atid  their  alienation  from  France* 
which  subsisted  when  the  memoir  was  writtcn»  are  exptabed 
on  obvious  principles:  antient  habits,  communitv  of  language, 
the  advantage  of  employing  English  capitals*  and  the  long  credit 
afibrded  by  British  merchants,  are  mentioned  as  productive  of 
atitadtadat^  tnonopofy  yielded  to  this  Country  by  Amcrica.«-»The 
ientimcnts  of  this  memoir  are  liberal  and  moderate,  but  |hej 
^  not  throw  any  new  light  on  the  subject  of  inquiry. 

On  the  hfiutnce  of  differtnt  Ages  on  our  Ideas  tf  Merat  Affec» 
iMffA  By  M.  CADANis.<->This  paper  forms  the  continuation  of 
a  long  essay,  which  we  reviewed  in  our  account  of  the  first 
volume  of  these  transactions.  The  writer  traces  the  origin  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matter  to  the  Glotent  or  Mucilage*  which 
constitutes  the  basis  of  the  solid  parts ;  and  he  pursues  the 
changes  which  the  component  parts  undergo,  in  tlie  proj^re?s 
©f  life.  —  In  his  phystologv,  htnvevcr,  has  .adopted  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Cullen,  th.it  the  mui^clcs  are  clong..iioTis  of  tiie  nerves. 
This  idea  is  now  generally  exploded  \  yrt  the  present  writer 
announces  it  as  ^  discovery  of  his  own.  lie  lias  also  arloptcd, 
withou:  acknovvlcptiiirnt,  Dr.  Cullen's  account  of  the  changes 
in  the  balance  of  tiiculauon  produced  by  age. — Indeed,  wiitic 
we  must  allow  that  the  essay  is  well  written,  and  that  the  train 
of  reasoning  is  consistent,  we  can  find  nothing  in  it  which  can 
be  said  to  belong  to  M.  Cabanis*  It  contains  a  series  of  facts 
that  are  familiar  to  every  physiologist,  except  io  one  instance : 
in  which  he  lias  assumed  the  doctrine  of  Climacterics  as  suffi- 
ciently established*  Without  meanmgto  dispute  the  foundation 
of  <his  opinion,  we  mast  observe  that  it  is  by  no  means  untver- 
lally  admitted  in  physiological  systems.*— In  the  latter  part  of 
the  essay,  we  find  an  admixture  of  the  humoral  pathology, 
which  will  not  accord  with  the  present  state  of  medical  opintona 
in  this  country. 

1  his  paper  is  followed  by  another  (of  the  same  author  )  On  the 
injiuence  of  the  Si'xes  on  the  Character  of  IdeaSy  and  of  the  moral  jiffec. 
lions ;  for.Tiin;^  vi  good  collection  of  well-known  facti,  which  it  is 
Vuncccssr'.ry  to  present  in  detail,  because  they  have  long  bern 
offered  to  the  public  in  ciitTerent  medical  wqiks.  We  perceive", 
however,  a  little  aristocracy  on  one  point.  M.  Cabams  will 
not  allow  that  woir.en  are  ijuahficd  loi  iciciiiiiic  puibuiu  j  ana 
we  thiok,  that  he  has  carried  his  opinion  iratber  too  far. 
^  Learned  women  (he  says)  know  nothing  thoroughly.*  On 
this  subject,  we  sliall  turn  htm  over  to  the  vigorous  pens  of 
tome  «f  our  modern  female  writers. 

The  whole  character  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  avthot^s  other 
essays,  resembles  that  of  a  good  lecture^  calculated  for  studenta* 
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time  ifban  a  tcientific  dUcuttkm  testtlting  from  die  vsited 
Lnowlcge  of  z  dass  of  cmmeot  men. 

Another  essay  by  M.  CsBSitis  succeeds,  Qm  iht  infimnei  tf 
^smptramenu  w  ibe  firma^on  tf  litas  omi  ^  mtral  AffeSkns*^ 
In  dbis  paper,  the  writer  throws  out  some  coriotts  hints,  which 
seem  to  indicate  an  opinion  that  phosphorus  has  a  great  share 
in  producing  the  vital  functions.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
follow  this  philosophical  jack  ^Uaniern^ 

In  the  principal  part  of  the  essay^  the  author  has  endeavoured 
to  establish  synthet!c:i]]y  tlie  varieties  of  temperament  marked 

by  the  anticnts  ;  and  wc  think  tliat  he  has  succeeded  He 

closes  the  whole  by  proposing  to  correct  national  deficiencies 
by  regimen,  so  as  to  produce  a  more  perfect  race  of  human 
beings  \  on  the  same  principles  by  which  the  breed  of  horses  is 
ameliorated, 

Jn  Essay  on  the  Advantngr^  to  be  d^rivtd  from  new  Coloniet 
under  the  present  Circumstances,  By /  M.  Talleyrand. — This 
paper,  which  was  read  previously  to  Bonaparte  s  expedition  to 
E;»ypt,  seems  to  have  been  designed  to  prepare  the  public  mind 
for  ilut  event.  The  necessity  of  establishing  new  colonies  is 
pressed  on  the  attention  of  the  Institute,  in  order  to  take  off 
discontented  and  superflugus  persons  from  the  mother>country, 
and  to  raise  the  prodoetions  formerly  derived  from  the  West- 
India  Ishods.  M.Tallbtranh  shiews  the  propriety  of  at* 
tempting  new  settlements  in  warm  climates  i  and  £gypL  is  ob« 
liquely  mentioned. 

On  the  question  of  colonial  dependance,  the  author  takes 
the  liberal  and  enlightened  side  %  and  he  declares  that  the 
connection  with  the  mother-country  ought  to  be  merely 
amicable  and  voluntary.— It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  * 
French  government  will  adopt  this  principle. 

Notice  cweerning  the  State  ef  the  French  Marine  at  the  iegmnmg 

of  the  Fourteenth  Century^  and  on  the  Naval  ladies  ptevaletU  ^ 
that  time.  By  M.Legrakd  D'Ausst. — ^This  memoir  is  extracted 
from  a  history  in  rhime,  published  in  1306,  by  William  Guiart. 
It  contains  an  account  of  an  engagement  in  the  channel  of  the 

Ziriczrc,  in  1^04,  b  tween  thr  French  and  Flemish  fleets. 
The  ships  had  parapets  and  bit  elements  at  the  sides,  similar 
to  land-fortifications ;  and  they  had  small  casties,  built  fore  • 
and  aft,  and  on  the  round  tops.  In  these  were  placed  sol  hers 
with  cross-bows,  stones,  and  ottier  missile  weapons;  v^hilethe 
cnctncs  for  throwing  javcUns  and  large  masses  of  stone  wctc 
niuunted  on  ihe  decks. 


•  Hencet  i)  :iaajp»,  the  name  oiforccasiic,  m  our  s^ipg. 
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The  mnit  of  thb  action,  which  is  mtDatcIf  dcscnbeJ,  was 
lliat  the  French  Admiral  Pedrogue  of  Caliu  defeated  die  JPIemiih 
fleet*  and  reliered^the  town  of  Ziitczcey  which  was  besie^ 
bf  GttT  of  'Namur  at  the  head  of  80,000  meo^  Guy  hiouelf 
was  taken  prisoner  ki  the  nzval  engagement. 

M.  Lboramd  enters  into  some  very  curioos  dftcosstons  on 
the  naval  tactics  described  by  his  original.  Tbcy  tend  to  shew 
that  sei-fights  were  conducted  on  principles  similar  to  those 
of  engagements  by  land.  He  promises  a  larger  woik  00  thb 
subject. 

On  the  Origin  of  LaWf  of  its  definition^  tit  Species^  Mid  of 
the  Siylr  best  adapted  to  it.  By  M.  Baldin  (of  the  Ardennes.)-^ 
The  origin  of  law  is  defined,  in  tliis  essay,  as  consisting  in 
die  common  consent  of  individuals  in  society  to  support  cacli 
other  against  violence  :— but,  to  apply  this  idea  to  more  ad- 
vanced stntcs  of  civi!i7::t!on,  the  author  d': fin law  to  be  'an 
act,  bv  uf.ich  the  public  power  ordain?,  prol.ibits,  cstabhshcs, 
or  permits  somethir.g.'  He  distinguisius  the  ditTercnt  species 
of  law  into  six  ;  the  political,  the  criminal  or  penal,  the  civil, 
the  military,  the  fisc;*!,  and  the  laws  of  police. — The  observa<> 
lions  on  the  style  suitei^  to  len.il  compositions  relate  exclusively 
to  the  French  law,  ana  would  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers. 

Memoir  on  the  antient  National  Sepulchres,  and  the  external 
Ornaments  bestowed  en  them  at  different  Periods  ;    cn  f^'ihafm" 
ntcnts  :  on  the  Tcvibs  of  the  Kin^s  of  the  Franks  tn  the  ci  d^vant 
Church  of  St.  Germain  dcf  Pres  ;  and  on  a  project  of  Researches 
to  be  made  in  the  Depc.rtinents.  By  M.  LtGR  AND  D'AUSSY. — ^Thif 
is  a  very  curious  and  comprehensive  paper,  some  pares  oi  winch 
throw  considerable  light  on  the  sepulclir.u  diuli^^uitics  of  our  own 
country,     ihe  custom  of  inierfing,  with  the  lic-id,  their  arni^, 
their  Jewels,  and  sometimes  their  horses  and  servants,  is  traced 
to  the  mythology  of  the  northern  Asiatic  nations  \  which  taueht 
them  to  believe  that  they  should  make  an  appearance  in  anorne)^ 
Kfc»  corresponding  to  the  ornaments  and  attendants  deposited 
in  th^ir  tombs*   The  remains  of  this  superstition  have  de* 
scended  through  many  ages.   From  an  antient  toihb,  discover* 
ed  in  Normandy,  (in  which  several  skeletons  were  deposite<^ 
with  urns  containing  ashes,  nnd  with  stone-hatchets,)  com* 
pared  with  some  passages  in  Cxsar's  Comm^nrarles,  the  authoilr 
supposes  that  the  custom  of  burning  the  bodies  of  ihe  deady 
and  of  interring  with  them  their  slaves  and  arms,  subsisted  in 
antient  Gaul. — Ti  c  dcctrin   of  the  io^mortaiity  of  the  soul  it 
attributed  by  him  to  the  Druids. 

The  Franks,  however,  interred  the  dead  without  burning 

them.   This  our  author  tiuukd  is  proved  by  the  discovery  of  a 
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tomb  near  Tournay,  in  i<^53>  supposed  to  be  that  of  Ghil* 
«leric,  father  of  Clovis ;  in  which  the  bones  shewed  no  marks 
of  buriuiiL{,  .ind  parts  oi  a  bcltanti  scabbard  were  found.— Some 
medals  and  fragments  of  jewellery  were  rescued  from  the 
tomb,  notwithstanding  the  eagerness  with  which  it  was  pil- 
laged on  being  first  di8cavered*^The  custom  of  depositing 
money  in  tomm  is  traced  bjr  our  author  even  to  the  17th  cen* 
tury  :  perhaps,  he  says,  it  has  not  yet  ceased  in  remote  vtUages* 
A  more  remarkable  fact  is  that»  in  some  parts  of  France,  the 
cnstom  of  placing  a  piece  of  money  [the  naulus]  under  the 
tongue  of  the  deceased  has  been  presenred,  t9  paj  the  freight  rf 
Cbamft  hat !  According  to  M«  D'AussTi  a  great  part  of  the 
riches,  acquired  by  the  northern  nations  in  their  irruptions^ 
has  been  interred  in  the  tombs  of  the  con^u^rors.  Treasures 
have  been  frequently  found  in  the  barrows,  so  common  in 
Tjrt^ry  ;  and  in  attempting  to  ransack  ilicse  monuments,  the 
Siberians  have  had  so  many  conflicts  with  the  Tartars,  that  the 
Russian  government  has  been  obliged  to  put  a  stop  to  their 
researches.     The  northern  free-booters,  in  like  manner,  arc 
supposed  to  have  buried  much  of  the  wealth  wliich  they  bore 
ofl'from  France} — and  this  writer  even  supposes  that  the  quan- 
tity of  circulating  specie  In  Gaul  was  sensibly  diminished  by 
the  practice  of  interment.    Ha  divides  the  different  modes  of 
sepulture,  prevalent  in  France,  into  six  ages  ;  /rx/,  the  age  of 
fire,  and  simple  graves,  in  iiirhich  the  body  was  burnt  and 
covered  with  Hat  stooes ;  secondly,  the  age  of  tumuli,  or  bar^ 
rowsi  raised  over  a  burnt  body;*  and  thirdly,  the  age  in 
which  the  body  was  simply  interred)  and  the  place  of  burial 
u'as  distinguished  by  an  immense  pile  of  earth*   The  readers 
of  Homer  will  recollect,  however,  that  the  barrow  was  erected 
over  the  remains  of  heme?  after  the  ceremonies  of  burning, 
and  after  the  slaughter  of  slaves,  or  prisoners,  at  their  tombs# 
The  fourth  ape  was  that  of  funeral  piles ;  the  fifth^  of  stone 
coffins ;  nnd  the  sixtli  and  last,  flK^t  of  mausolea. 

On  t])c  subj'jrt  (if  embalming,  the  iuithor  gives  a  particular 
description  of  the  celebrated  mummy  of  Aiivc-rj^ne,  which  was 
fouiiti  in  a  state  of  hic^h  preservation,  cont^mcii  in  a  stone 
Rarcopiiagus.— A  curious  digression  takes  place  here,  respect- 
ing the  antient  custom  in  France  of  prescribing  portions  of 
mumn^y  to  be  taken  internally,  by  patients  \\l\o  had  suffered 
from  falls  or  contusions.  The  importation  of  mummies  from 
Egypt  formed,  in  the  16th  century,  an  article  of  traffic.:  but 
h.  appears  that  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  prepared  their  subjecta 
from  the  bodies  of  slaves  or  malefactora^  without  resoning  to 
the  antient  sepulchres  of  the  country.— When  speaking  of  the 
modern  art  of  embalming,  the  auihor  refers  to  the  anatomical 
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preparations  of  Ruych^  but  seems  ignorant  of  the  method! 

nsctl  by  him  for  preserving  the  parts  of  animal  boefk?.  The 
French  ann^^Tini'ts  en n not  surely  b"  unp.cquninrcd  witli  th;  nrt 
of  making  preparations,  which  hns  been  carried  to  so  hiph  a 
degree  of  perfection  in  this  country^  by  the  Hunters,  ami  is 
practised  with  so  much  saccess  bj  several  emmcut  suatoixusu 
of  tlie  present  day. 

M.  D*ArssY  lu  xr  treats  of  the  antient  CalHc  stone  monu- 
ments.   1  he  Mttiirsy  which  consist  of  long  parallel  ranges  ot 
upright  stones,  he  supposes  to  have  been  cemeteries.  Those 
,  moDumenta  which  are  formed  hj  (wo  upright  stones,  and  a 
third  laid  transversely  over  them,  are  here  termed  Lfowmr} 
io  some  parts  of  England  they  are  named  Lcdi  VaMS.«*Tlie 
IMimim  is  well'known  to  our  antiquaries  nnder  the  name  of 
Tolmtn.— When  the  author  treats  of  the  colonnades  Ibrmed  o£ 
LicawMff  of  which  he  cites  Stooehenge  as  an  example,  he 
informs  us  that  several  monuments  of  the  same  kind  exist  in 
France  and  Germany  i  in  some  of  which  the  pillars  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  square  form,  in  others  circularly.  He  is  inelined 
to  consider  them  as  places  of  sepulture. 

From  the  imperfect  accounts  which  hare  been  given  of  t}:c 
jewels  found  under  earthen  barrows,  where  rows  ot  stone 
cofHns  have  appeared,  circularly  nrrnnged,  sometimes  in  layers, 
the  present  writer  is  itKluccd  to  recommend  the  task  of  ex- 
ploring similar  monuments  to  the  French  government.  Much 
of  the  gain  derived  from  casual  perquisitions  of  this  kini^  ap- 
pears to  have  iicen  purposely  concealed ;  and  the  robbery  of 
the  tomb  of  Childeric  2d,  in  the  Abbey  of  Si.  Germain  dts 
PrtsiTk  1645,  >^  piirticularly  dted  in  proof  of  this  opinion. 
This  anecdote  has  been  published  by  mmtfmmn. 

This  flaboraie  essay,  which  occupies  270  pages,  is  con- 
doded  by  directions  for  conducting  these  researches.  * 

Thfff^olume  closes  #ith  Tmn  Reports  from  M.  Bavmk  (sf  tbt 
Ardennes  J  in  the  Name  of  a  Commitiee  composed  9/  M*  M.  La^loce^ 
Fourerojt  Ce/s^.  Nmgeon^  BhurieUf  BaueUn^  Camm^  Mtmgeat^ 
and  Vincent^  appointed  by  the  Notioifat  Institute  t0  C9Hsider  iimt 
Finterai  honours  should  be  paid  t»  its  Memhers  on  their  JUeeaso. 
This  plan  seems  calculated  to  revive  a  decent  attention  to  the 
remains  <)f  the  deai),  which  had  bcea  neglected  during  the 
reign  of  terror  in  France.  A  sequel  to  the  report  contains  a 
tnoat  disgusting  account  ol  the  present  state      the*  burying* 

*  6ct  .1  variety  of  parlicokvrs  refpectinof  satlcnt  ftcpniture  In  ihTi 
country,  irom  Mr.  Gough*8  immense  woi  k  on  the  Sepukhrai  AfonU' 
men!t  of  Great  iSritain,  in  the  Review  fur  May,  published  at  the  same 
time  with  this  Appendix. 
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grounds  in  Paris.    When  will  Europeans  Icam  to  copy  the 

Wise  arrangcmeius  of  the  Oriental  naticyns  in  this  respect?  ' 

AVe  shall  gix'c  ;in  analy<;is  of  the  third  part  of  these  transac- 
tions, which  js  devoted  to tbt Matbimatual and Fh^sicai  SiUnces, 
in  a  future  number*  f%K> 

A&T.  IV.     £m  uemne  mman  Cufict,  de  nomhnt  Dei  GUDp  m  . 
Suio-gothica  f^gm^tgtK  St^ptts  ori^tttr,  Disquwlio  butorka  H  phUo* 
k^gka  J.  Halle N BERG.   8vo.  pp«  79.   Stockholm,  i^g6, 

'C'VERY  scholar  know^  that  the  more  antient  Arabic  coins  are 
calied  Cttphicy  from  Cuj>&a,  or  rather.  Kt^bab^  z  citjr  on 
that  branch  of  the  fiaphrates  caUed  Nabr^Lat  where  this  sort 
of  writing  was  first  ioTented,  a  few  years  before  the  days  of 
Mohammed;  and  which  continued  to  be  in  use,  in  common  scrip- 
ture, as  late  as  the  loth  century,  and  on  coins  down  to  the  14th 
tentttry.  The  present  dissertation  treats  on  one  of  the  more 
anti^nt  Spanish  coins,  ncfcr  before  edited,  and  which  is  remark- 
able for  its  elegance  and  preservation.  It  was  struck  in  Anda- 
lusia, according  to  its  legend,  in  the  107th  year  of  the  Hegira. 
The  inscriptions  on  both  sides  are  the  common  words  La  elah, 
eUa  allnhf  8:c.  There  is  uo  God  but  one  God^  Sec.  Tlils  sentence 
is  from  the  Koran,  which  every  where  inculcates  the  strict  rmVVv 
of  God  ;  not  only  against  pagan  idohters,  but  against  the 
christian  Trinity  of  persons,  which  the  Mohammedans  equally 
condemn. 

This  consideration  led  M.  HALLFNnr.RG  to  suspect  that  the 
very  names,  given  l>y  tiuVcrciit  iiation;>  to  the  Deity,  might 
denote  unity:  even  the  word  God  itself,  by  which  in  a)!  the. 
Teutonic  dialects  the  Supreme  Being  is  denominated.  Philo- 
logists have  hitherto  considered  the  word  Qod  as  being  of  the 
same  signification  with  Gcods  and  this  our  author  denies  not : 
but  he  thinks  that  both  words  originally  denoted  unity  g  and 
that  the  root  is  "IHK  ^chad  unut :  wlicnce  the  Syr.  Chad 
and  Gada ;  the  Arab.  Abd  and  Gabds  the  PcTSlc  ChoJa  and 
Chudas  the  Greek  ayy^Q^  and  roOo;;  the  Teutonic  Gm/i  the 
German  Gvtti  and  our  S  ixon  God. 

The  other  names  of  God,  this  author  think-;,  are  referable, 
to  a  similar  origin:  even  the  sacred  name  Jikov^ih:  from 
Tvhich,  or  its  diminutive  J  fh,  he  ingeniously  derives  a  niunher 
not  only  of  Arabic  and  otncr  (  h;.:ntal  terms,  dfnorin}^  the  6'//^, 
the  first  and  principal  divinity  of  antiquity,  hut  words  of  the 
same  import  in  almost  all  other  languages.  Whn  would  readily 
imagine  that  our  word  rA^v  were  deduceable  from  Jtl-Dvah  ? 
yet,  when  we  have  j:;nne  tluough  tliir;  Diiscrtntoi's  process,  we 
must  allpw  that  hu  Uwriv;;uon  is  at  least  plauoible:     5/  tkh  i 
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^rOf  }  hen  frovnis»*'' — Pefhaps  our  learned  readers  will  not 
displf  T^^d  to  sec  a  sm.ill  specimen  of  the  author's  manner,  ia 
his  own  words;  which  wc  shall  extract  from  chap.  vi. 

'  .'1  I'll!  hum  Ahad«  qaod  kUia  (*t  attfu  Ht^^mm  Achad»  Chadf  /rii- 
haur  ctiam 
'     •  Auhcd, 

Awliad> 

Waiid, 

Wahcd, 

Wohdan, 

Oh  (Ian,  unui^  anicut,  uKom^arabiUs* 
In  ^alecto  Sytiaca  Cl»ad, 

Chidojo,  UKus  ; 

Chdonojot  tmietu, 
£t  a^ttn/a  Rtttra  ain  ah  itiiih  pro  aU^  ArtHue 

Addan, 

Kddan, ^r.'mr/m  cvjufque  r^.  ITinc  eerie  sunt 
J^Ji/.u/'Y  CX!i;i,  K<jin.  anus  ;  O'liiuikii,  Edmakii,  shnplcx  :  Dialrctrs  Sf/>^- 
vonicts  tii/is  i.dtk,  Jcdcn,  Jctlau,  ."^  Girfrt- Oiiios,  OioR,  los,  an' 
tiqae  £iiy  tmttSf  tsltts ;  Hen,  Oion,  Ion,  ttnam ;  Enioi,  aftqw**-^ 

*  In  autiqtttorihts  Stteeicit  serifth  ofim/itur  An»  JEni  In»  Ith  ;  afmd 
Vlplulam  AiaSf  Ainiihtin  ;  jIngh'Sax*  An,  JEr\,  ^ne;  /fnglice  Om, 
ft  in  aliqulbtis  provitirns  Yanc  ;  jllrmfinn'u c  Einaz,  Kin  ;  Jstandicr 
tirn  ;  Camhrire  Vu,  Unii*^  ;  Armonrr  Vimn,  Viton;  Ortiakice,  Tm- 
^usicCi  oluiqui  uiiomaitbus  populoi  um  Si/ir/.tf  Iiincn,  UiMun,  Omokou, 
Kuiu^  Omuiiy  Umin,  Amka,  Wietc,  -^aod  uUimum  aJ  Jraiieaa 
Wahed  referM*  Lnpponke  Aina,  Aine,  Ainesk,  Aktain*  est  tademst 
i«lu9*  Itt  Penidt  JanKadvh,  JanaKdch,  Jau/dxh  utufrfim,  daeti  eji 
Jtceniy  lihoqiif  Jnn  /n,  Jannz,  JanZj  vtuitn.  IJiverjis  Suio-GotbU  JuAcHs 
Ajnka,  Knlva,  Jcuka,  est  utikusj  et  a  siiperlus  tiUaiu  /'-■  /Vo  Jck,  kjvk/. 
est  Prrs'tcf  j(  kiiaiuth.  iimcut^  incomparahilis^  supa'ttns  aitatf  qui  /tarrm 
sii/i  aut  i£'juii!,»i  nrjTi 

From  tlic  author's  cnnchision,  we  le:\rn  that  t!ns  (Hssprtntion 
is  only  a  portion  of  a  larger  work  Dt  oti^'nif-  i  i?>n^ii,r  S/K'Q-dcr/.ir^e^ 
in  which  hf  nukes  it  cvidcfit  (he  siys)  tli.it  ♦  the  knowlege  of 
M'orils  and  T  u  t: ,  of  tongues  antl  nations,  is  all  one  and  the  same 
thing  ;  2r.vl  that  a  goud  hiitory  of  languages  is  yet  a  literary 
desideratum 

Art.V.    I.e/rrcs  NUiorijue*  et  Crkiqaes  sar  i'l/n/U,  ^i.  i.e.  Histo- 
rical and  Ct  itieal  Letters  coiiecrniiig  Italy  .    By  M»  Da  BltOSSKSit 

^/iriie/e  eoncluded  from  the  laet  jtppendtut^     ^05—5 1 9.3 

THE  second  volome  of  this  entertaining  work  commences 
with  a  letter  describing  the  Route  from  Bohgna  to  F/orenteortt 
the  Appen nines ;  •  f  ■  hich  the  author  seems  to  have  given  a  hk 
and  full  account.  The  road  is  rough  and  rude,  and  the  accom- 
modations arelcw  and  difficult  to  obtain;  but  whatever  travcHctt 
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may  suffer  In  going  from  one  city  tcanotlier  in  Italy,  they  soon 
forget  their  hardships,  when  they  arrive  at  places  wliicli  they 
so  much  wish  to  see,  and  which  are  so  well  uortli  tlic  trouble 
of  visiting.  M.  DE  liRossrs  seemed  :it  first  (liiapjiniiitcd,  in 
not  finding  so  many  pictures  here  as  iic  t-xpcctcci  :  but  he  re- 
ceived ample  compensation  trom  sculpt  are.  At  1  lorencr. 
Statues  are  in  great  numbers,  as  well  roluinns  of  jvispcr,  agate, 
and  other  precious  materials.  Antiqu.rics,  liter. iture,  arts  and 
sciences,  society,  libraries,  and  M^.S.  likewise  abi»uiul  iti  this 
city,  perhaps  more  th  m  in  any  other  in  Italy.  The  author  is 
much  displeased  with-  x\vt  architecture  of  old  churches  designed 
by  GiottOy  which  the  Floretitmes  highly  prize;  and  he  says, 
without  qualification,  thdt  all  the  pictures  of  the  Florentine  , 
school  are  deficient  in  cobttring. 

The  story  of  Baron  Zioch  in  the  2d  Letter  i$»  we  fear,  too 
well  known  to  be  detailed  here  \  otherwise,  if-truc,  it  wcu)d 
amuse  and  surprise  our  readers.  We  will  compress  it  into  a's 
smalt  a  compass  as  we  can. 

M*  ^Uch^  a  gtreat  collector  of  curiosities  iu  art  and  nature, 
being  one  of  a  company  at  Versailles  to  whom  the  Custodi, 
HanJhn^  was  shewing  the  royal  cabinet  of  curiosiii^-s  *,  a  cer- 
tain gem,  known  by  the  name  of  Mich.  Angclo's  s'al,  wj<? 
missing.  It  was  sou'^ht  with  the  utniost  care  and  anxiety  ;  and 
every  «>ne  xtcd  search^  even  ro  n  ikcdncbS,  without  success.  At 
Icnuth,  Hard'ion  addrcsbvd  liimseir  to  the  liaron,  and  said  : 
**  I  know  nil  the  company,  Sir,  except  vourst-lf ;  and  to  speak 
the  trutli,  I  am  in  pain  for  your  healtli.  Ycur  skin  is  very 
yellow,  which  denotes  a  plenitude  of  hul.it-,  and  I  thhik  that  a 
slight  emetic,  taken  immcdiucly,  is  absolutely  necessary."  The 
remedy  had  a  marvellous  e£lt(;t,  and  entirely  relieved  this  poor 
mat)  from  the  stwt* 

The  chief  part  of  this  second  letter  might  have  been  written 
in  France,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Museum  Fhrenthium^  and 
a  few  contemptuous  reflexions,  h  la  Fmnfoitc^  seasoned  now 
and  then  with  an  indelicate  allusion  of  the  old  school.  The 
catalogue  of  pictures,  statues,  busts,  portraits,  natural. history, 
copied  from  any  book  of  travels  through  Italy,  might  have 
furnished  a  letter  of' considerable  Itngth  :  but  we  are  quit  for 
thirty  pages  of  description  of  the  cabinets  of  gems,  prectOUS 
stones,  nnd  other  curiosities*,  which  convey  nothing  that  con- 
vinces tlie  mind  that  they  have  bccu  seen  and  exumincd  by  the 
present  writer. 

l^ttterlll.  Raidtiiit  at  riorence  rcnfl/nayi.  Thir.  is  a  dull  and 
dry  letter  on  the  subjtct  of  ohl-f.isbioneil  politics,  rel.itive  to  the 
L<Hr<i:ne  succession  to  the  Duchy  (  f  Tuscanv,  (now  changwl 
for  the  JJi/iui>'./i  aucLcision!)  and  the  ic^rct  of  the  iuhubitants 
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on  the  extinction  of  the  Hou.c  of  Mcdlcis,  to  uhich  ihcy 
owed  their  importance  and  celebrity  in  \\\z  scale  of  Eurcpc, 
The  Presulent's  reflexions  on  the  Gcrinan  dynasty  are  n.trc  y 
the  old  song  cA  yirm\-  r.u'tj  in  prose.  la  his  playful  styic»  Itc 
sonicUnu5  dL^c;;:-ratts  into  a  tr.r.uvais  plaisant^  or  bad  joker; 
and  wc  could  poiiit  out  viiiuua  instances  of  want  of  delicacy. 
Nothing  manifests  the  distance  of  time  at  which  these  letter^ 
were  writtetit  more  than  the  frequent  dmikk-etUgu^s  in  them* 
In  the  present  age»  with  ali  itt  profligacy^  this  easy  kind  of 
wit  is  as  much  abolished  from  good  company,  as  vmtskvng 
and  smoaking.«^M,  d&  B.  is  not  partial  to  Florence  i  yet  he  is 
forced  to  allow  that  it  is  more  replete  with  coriositics«  and 
with  men  of  sense  and  learning,  than  any  other  city  of  Italy* 

Letter  IV.  contains  a  Memoir  on  the  principal  pictores  at 
Florence^  with  short  remarks.   This  is  but  a  dry  catalogoe ; 
and  the  remarks,  contrary  to  the  author's  usual  practice,  arc  ail 
citlier  censures,  or  hinis  at  faults,  and  dissatisfaction.  lie  nercr 
seems  disposed  to  be  pleased  at  Florence;  \\hfrhcr  from 
secret  operations  of  anticnt  national  hatred  aguiiist  the  House 
of  Mcdicis,  nnd  the  evils  brought  on  France  by  Catharine:  and 
her  drscencinius,  or  from  the  disappointment  of  unreasonjblc 
expectation,  wc  know  not ;  but  he  appears  to  see  with  a jaundi^td 
c\c  all  that  the  rest  ui  ilie  world  oi  connoisseurs  have  so  long 
viewed  with  rapture  and  delight,    iiven  Mich.  Angclo  does 
not  satisfy  him :  *  He  is  a  great  designer,  and  anatomist,  but 
wants  grace.   His  women  are  as  muscular  as  Hercules-*  'fht^ 
.Fiesident's  taste,  in  general,  is  manly  and  cbssical ;  though  he 
travelled  at  a  time  (1740)  when  a  French  peiit-mmire  would 
have  supposed,  from  the  reigning  eMttittu  of  his  conrt,  that  the 
agrimmf  of  hoops,  stays,  and  reuge^  were  wanting  in  Mick, 
Angelo's  women;  and  that  a  b^g-wig,  sword*  and  solitaire* 
would  have  improved  the  Apollo  &:lvedere.    He  allows  some 
works  of  John  di  Bologna  to  be  tolerable  \  and  the  head  of 
Medusa,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  is  termed  exquisite !    A  rap- 
turous burst  of  admiration  is  produced  by  Correggio's  Virgin 
l^nccling  belore  her  Son  :  '  What  colouring!  what  expression  i 
wiiat  grace  and  gentility!'    Yet  this  praise  is  qualified  by  a 
prudent  draw-back— '  but  perhaps  a  little  too  delicate,'  The 
JVIaJcitintt  dflld  sedia  of  Raph.iel  is  not  mentioned,  unless  it  he 
included  in  the  {\uA  perioil  at  the  close  of  his  cold  catalogue— 
*  Many  ftne  heads  painted  by  the  greatest  masters; — In  short, 
St.  John  in  the  Desert,  by  Raphael,  accump^iiicil  by  t*\t)  uihcr 
pictures    the  Same^  to  shew  his  three  manners,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  his  genius.' 

If  the  author  had  applied  his  remark  on  literature  to  the  fine 
arts  in  general^  it  would  hsive  perfectly  syitcd  H»  taste  if 
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France  at  tlie  time  at  which  he  travelled.  '  Ail  (says  he)  that 
appertains  to  sound  literature  seems  hardly  to  belong  to  the  pre- 
sent age,  which  appears  to  bring  into  favour  nothing  but  phi- 
losophical sciences;  so  that  it  is  almost  necessary  to  apologize 
for  attempting  anything  that  was  \\\  vogue  icq  years  ago.  Hy 
Uint  of  analysis,  of  didactic  order,  and  critical  precision^  in 
things  which  only  require  genius  aiid  feeling,  we  ha?e  re6ned 
our  taste  in  France  to  a  degree  of  cold  accuracy,  puerile 
symmetqri  or  frivolous  metaphysical  subtilties,  instead  of  the 
grandf  snblime,  and  natural  taste  of  antiquity.' 

letter  V.  Jj^ow/^ firm  Florence  to  Lfgborn.-^liht  most  agree- 
jpble^  jSnd  indeed  the  roost  useful  part  of  the  work  before  us^ 
iwnslsts  in  the  description  of  small  cities  and  bye  places  little 
fioticed  by  other  travellers.  The  capitals  of  every  kingdom 
and  state  of  Italy  have  been  so  often  described ;  their  pictures^ 
statues,  and  public  bi^ildings,  have  been  so  regularly  catalogued^ 
and  mmutely  detailed ;  that  nothing  now  was  left  to  be 
though  nuich  always  remains  to  be  /W  of  them  by  an  in- 
genious writer,  in  their  arjte-rcvoiulionary  state.  In  tlie  present 
letter,  we  have  a  description  of  the  almost  deserted  city  of 
Pistoja:  wiili  the  city  and  republic  of  Lucca^  and  the  city  and 
curiosities  of  P/o:,  of  which  the  leaning  tower*'  12  feet  out  of  its 
perpendicular)  not  forgotten.  Th:^  kttcr  to  i\iz  vvriicr's  bi^- 
loved  friend  Blancey  is  indeed  141  the  true  old  style  of  Gascon 
gdlantry  and  self-complaisance.  '  I  received  your  letter  at 
Florence*  Tbe  ladies  are  certainly  very  good  to  fight  for  ro)r 
letters  \  but  how  will  they  fight  at  my  return  for  the  original ! 
pray  tell  them  that  I  am  capable  of  putting  them  all'  in  good 
humour.' 

/  Letter  VL  Rood  firm  Leghorn  to  Rmi.^ThU  letter  begins 
with  a  more  full  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  little  city  of 
Leghorn,  than  we  recollect  to  have  seen  in  any  other  book  of 
(ravels ; 

*  Figoie  to  yourself  (says  the  president  tp  hts  eorrespondent),a 
SUiaiU  new  city  which  you  might  put  in  your  pucket»  beautiful 
enough  to  be  painted  on  the  lid  of  a  iinutT-box,  a»d  it  will  give  voii 
an  idea  of  liCphom. — To  siiy  h\  what  nation  this  city  is  pcnjlcd, 
would  be  a  diflicu't  ta4i  ;  the  hotust  \^■?^':  ot  determining  the  ques- 
tion i&  by  saying  ttiat  it  is  inhubitoi  by  iiu  I'ne  nation^  o(  Kiirope  and 
Ada  {  so  that  the  streets  look  like  a  fair  in  ina«qiieradc,  attd  the  latt* 
guage  sounds  Kke  that  of  Babel;  however,  l^rcnch  acem.^  to  be  here 
the  vulgar  tongue,  or  at  least  so  common  that  it  might  puss  for  «;ncli« 
The  town  is  extremely  populous  and  free;  tht  rt.]igion  of  e\eiy 
nation  is  ii)lcraLed.  Neither  the  synagogue,  nor  ihe  Armenian 
church,  cpntaias  anything  remarkable,  exct-pt  !nscripli>>iii  on  Vjmb. , 
written  in  suph  a  manner  that  no  one  can  read  them  without  being  moic 
f  unniug  than  the  ^-*-l  himself.— I  am  not  surprised  that  theTusrtm^ 
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so  much  rcj^rct  the  extinction  of  the  Medici  faniHy ;  ironaments  of 
its  n'.a^^niriccncc  nre  found  every  wlicre  ;  but  to  have  conalmclcd  this 
city  in  it»  prct^ciii  ioi  ni,  fioiu  tlic  fouuJaiion,  t»  cluubtle&ft  the  grcate&t 
cf  an,  and  that  which  might  do  honour  to  the  most  powerful  o£ 
aovereigni.  A.  general  eulogium  is  pronounced  on  them  throughout 
the  state ;  wrhlch  is  rather  tingular  fortune  for  a  hmdj  wl^h  ruioed 
t^'  lihei-ty  of  their  cnnnt-ymeii,'  (by  changing  the  goTcrnmcnt  from 
a  rcpubUc  to  a  sovereignty.) 

We  nre  next  presented  with  a  description  of  Sienna»  itt 
cathedral,  churches,  and  palaces;  in  which  the  paintings, 
bjostSy  statuesy-and  other  curiosities,  are  minutely  specified. 

In  this  letter  we  have  an  account  of  the  effusions,  or  rather 
inspirationsj  o£  ^erfttti^  the  most  ceitbrated  im^rovuatere  of 

his  time. 

On  the  road  from  .Sienna  to  Rome,  over  the  Appcnnines.  the 
Prcsiflent  was  overturned  twice  or  thrice ;  and  being  neither 
pampered  by  food,  nor  indulged  with  beds  of  roses,  he  in 
course  is  not  incHned  to  be  partial  tu  this  diviiiiion  of  his 
journey.  His  diiricuhies  and  privations  are  described  \vi;li 
gruiiibliiig  pleasantry  J  ami  he  hnijliv:^  his  kuci  by  feu^iiig; 
•  On  our  arrival  at  Rome,  we  ran  to  St,  Peter's  as  to  a  fire ; 
and  now  suppose  me  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  thundering  my 
Vatican  anathemas  at  all  those  who  speak  ill  of  my  jounoU 
^ray  observe  whether  they' do  not  fall  away  from  this  time.' 

lietter  VII.  Mfiutc-  from  Rome  to  N^ts* — ^Though  these 
letters  are  not  dated,  we  roost  suppose  that  the  author  travclkd 
through  the  Campagna  at  a  tii^e  of  tlie  year  in  which  the  com 
was  oft'  tlie  ground,  and  the  country  luokcd  naked  and  dreary^ 
without  a  blade  of  grass  to  be  seen :  before  harvest,  the  ap- 
pearance is  very  dilfcrent.  The  hnd  is  light  and  sandy  s  and 
such  arc  the  heat  and  drowths  of  the  latter  part  of  the  summer, 
that  all  vegetation  is  annihiiated  :  till  the  rnin>  come  on,  erven 
every  weed  is  burnt  up.  When  the  President  wn<;  in  Italy,  the 
Pontine  marshes  had  not  b;  t:!i  drained,  and  the  eflVcts  of  the 
maU'aria  appeared  in  the  countenances  of  nil  who  inhabited  their 
borders:  but,  since  that  time,  the  Popes  Imve  done  what  the 
auticnt  Romans  could  never  atchicve  ;  they  h  .ve  drained  these 
marshes,  rendered  ar.Jjlc  many  thousaiul  aeiv;;>  of  hmd,  puriUed 
(he  air,  and  given  health  and  food  to  the  inhabitants. 

The  aqueducts,  the  Via  Appia,  the  myrtles,  the  oranges, 
and  the  towns  on  this  road,  have  been  so  often  described,  that 
we  need  extract  nothing  from  M.  db,  B««  not  even  hb  quota- 
lions  from  Horace,  Virgil,  Silius  ItalicnSf  Tatius,  Sfc. — ^  What 
would  you  have  a  man  do  \  On  the  road  we  are  always  in 
company  with  these  gentlemen,  who  certainly  talk  to  travcDert 
in  their  Oim  (oeticf^  ]^nguage,'— Xlic  Prwtfca^  appears  to 
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have  been  a  hon  vivuntj  and  he  talks  as  much  of  eaung*  and 
drinking  as  an  linelishman: 

'  Capua  (he  says)  is  a  city  tolerably  well  built :  but  on  it8  beauticf 
I  shall  act  bestow  a  nngle  word,  brcaute  I  am  enraged  against  it. 
I  had  eaten  nothing  on  the  road  :  it  was  night ;  and  yoa  know  better 
than  any  one  else  how  difficult  it  must  be  at  that  time  to  make  an 
ippetite  hear  reason,  \v]u  ;\  it  had  been  travtlling^  post  ever  since 
4  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Mine  had  framed  many  dcli;r|uful  hypo- 
theses concerning  tht  Inrdevs  at  tlic  C  ipua  inns :  hul,  would  yoa 
believe  it?  in  sciaping  all  the  shelves  and  dressers  in  the  town  and 
suburbs,  only  two  bones  of  ham  cauld  be  found,  vtJM  nue  fwaUtwid 
wMi*  Then,  amtng  myself  with  noble  fortitudif  I  fiew  from  the 
ijcl^hts  of  CapuB,  <!:.d  ::!  )>:  .'cd  my  chaise  full  of  disdain  for  Aani* 
baL-^Arrivrd  at  Naples,  a  splendid  supper,  drcsscd  at  midflightj  SOOft 
made  us  forget  our  latigucs  and  our  hiaige:/ 

Letter  VI 11.  Mnr.'Jr  ccnrerfiing  Nnnfn. — '  A  traveller  should 
see  Naples,  if  possible,  briurc  tie  visiti  Rome;  where  such 
good  taste  and  such  a  fraud  s'.ylc  rjf  ircliiitcture  prevail,  that 
wc  become  more  difncult,   and  l  -ss  encomiastic  cLscvvhcrc' 
1^1,  DE  liuoss'  s  allow.-i  no  buiUlings  ]v^rc  to  have  great  merit, 
except  the  Kurd's  pilace.    The  picture^,  gems,  and  medals 
brought  from  Paraia,  and  lodged  in  the  CasU/  del  JilonUi  arc 
the  chief  works  of  art  which  he  praiaea.    *  The  theatre  of  the 
palace  (be  it  'Vemembered  that  he  speaks  of  60  years  ago)  is  a 
structure  which  dstoniskcs  a  stranger  by  its  magnitude,  height* 
and  magnificence.   There  are  one  hundred  and  eighty  boxes, 
each  as  large  as  a  smdll  parlour.  The  court  is  sumptuous  and 
Attinerons;  the  people  and  the  equipages  are  innumerable 
))Ut  Naples  merits  more  admiration  on  account  of  accessories 
than  of  itself.'   Nothing  c;in  be  more  beautiful  tlian  its  situa- 
tion.   Its  environs  abound  in  anttent  wondeiSy  whicii  bring 
the  best  period  of  the  Roman  history  and  magnificence  to  the 
mind  of  the  specUitor^  more  completely  than  the  perusal  of  a 
liundred  volumes. 

Herculafif  vi  h;id  not  bccTi  Innjx  discovered  when  M.  DE 
P ROSSES  explored^  it;  and  of  Pouipcia  no  mention  is  made. 
Concerning  the  antiquities  found  in  Herculaneum^  he  writes  4 
letter  to  the  President  de  Bouk'ur, 

Letter  IX.  Naplei  ioi!tii!:ied, — The  kingdom  of  Naples  had 
not  been  long  wrcotcd  lioiu  the  Hou^c  ol  Austria  by  the 
Spaniards,  when  it  was  visited  by  our  author  i  nor  was  France 
then  so  united  with  that  nation  as  it  became  soon  after  the  war 
•of  t74l«  Here  M.  j>£  DftossEs  calls  them  Goths  and  barba- 
fiansy  and  draws  a  picture,  ad  wvam^  of  the  then  reigning 
monarchy  afterward  king  of  Spain,  not  ?ery  flattering:  but  from 
9II  the  pictures,  medals^  coins,  and  accounts  of  this  prince* 
which  ve  hafe  steoi  we  bcKcre-it  to  be  a  strong  likeness. 

♦When 
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•  *  Wlicn  we  were  presented,  x\\c  Cotirt  was  in  ^ftm  I't  beui|f 
ihc  Kin;:;^*i  birth-day.  Ail  the  nobiiity  were  very-  magiiiBcentlj 
tWcsbtd,  while  liis  majesty  had  tiii  an  old  brown  drugget  coatr  with 
jellow  buttons.  He  has  a  long  face,  .thin  aod  narrow,  with  an 
immense  nose ;  hit  countenance  is  niclancholjr  and  vacant ;  he  lift 
mifldle  &i7.cdy  and  hw  tigiare  ia  not  entirely  faultkas.  He  doct  little* 
t«y8  nothin-;,  and  has  no  taste  for  anything  except  shooting;  which» 
»o  sav  the  tnith,  he  has  few  means  of  fp-atifyin"  :  all  the  game  in  the 
country  being  destroyed  by  the  peasants  or  the  Lazaroni,  who  have 
full  liberty  to 'report  f  so  that  his  majesty  returns  in  great  triumph,  if 
he  has  killed  a  couple  of  thrushes,  and  two  brace  of  sparrows.' 

This  Kind's  son,  the  present  monarcli,  has  taken  care  to  hav« 
^amc  so  well  preserved  ui  his  royal  manors,  tiiat  he  lias  beta 
known  to  have  massacred  fifty  bra^c  of  par  n  idges  in  a  day. 

The  President  thiiiks  that  he  has  discovered  that  the  min* 
c^toiis  liqtiefacttpa  of  St.  Janvarius's  |>lood  is  a  cbeini(:al  trick, 
»5  old  as  the  time  of  Horace : 

<  Miracles  are  not  rare  at  Naples:  people  who  have  no  other  em- 
ployment perform  (hfm  daily :  et  alfujt  entSdt  Ne^oBt,—'!  have  at 
this  moment  iicfoce  my  eyes  the  narrative  of  a  journey  yrhich  Hoiao( 
look  tQ  this  very  countr}' : 

*«  Dii'm  €mam  fywfUt 

Irahs  rxtnjrtn  f^^fUt  riius^r,  jfKOsque  ; 
Ouni  jlninind  siiUf  ihuni  liqfifscrrr  rrmine  SOCf^ 
PcnuuJere  €it^»    Cretlat  juiUus  J'l^lla^ 
Non  e^o."  f 

•  Now  tell  rac  honestlj,  my  dear  friend,  do  you  n«t  suspect  from 
this  pa^.>age,  that  the  mttade  of  the  Uigveiiwtlon  of  the  blood  of  St, 
Jaimartut  was  a  native  of  Gnalia?  The  operatioDy  howevcr»  docs  QOl 
always  succeed  |  saints  arc  somctinwi  capricious  as  well  as  other  gooJ 

folks,  which  occasions  great  desolation  among  the  people,  who  know 
Terv  well  that  an  earthquake  is  noi  far  off.  I^'ranchipi  of  Florence 
asburcd  me  that,  having  a  kind  of  English  couultnance,  and  being 
unfortunalclv  in  the  church  one  day  when  the  miracle  failed,  he 
should  have  been  torn  to  pieces,  if  he  had  not  nade  his  escape,  by 
4tie  mob  of  La/aioni,  who  imagined  that  it  was  the  presence  of  that 
lierttical  dog  of  an  £ng1tshman|  which  had  pot  the  saiot  out  cC 
humour.* 

At  the  opening  of  the  theatre  on  the  King's  birth-<&y^  a 

new  opcia  was  performed,  coojposeti  by  Dominlco  Sarri.  The 
King  present;  *  talked  h.ilf  the  time;  and  slept  the  rest.* 
It  has  always  been  said  that  he  hated  music*,  and,  as  we  have 
just  been  tcUl  ihnt  he  schloni  spoke,  wc  suppose  that  he  talked 
at  the  opera  Ici-t  he  shouKl  be  obliged  to  hear  the  n^ustc. 
hene>in')  sun^  in  this  opera,  but  was  regarded  as  au  oia- 
fashioutd  oiii^er  by  the  Ne^poiit.ins,  though  ISL  i^L  LiiOsak^ 
was  enchanted  by  his  performance.  A  comic  opera  set  by 
Lco>  ill  the  Neapolitan  jargon,  was  likewise  performed,  called  ^ 
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Frascataiui ;  with  which  the  President,  a  passionate  lover  of 
music,  was  cxtremeiy  delighted.  *  What  invention  !  what 
harmony !  and  wliat  excellent  musical  pleasantry !'  Here  he 
speaks  of  the  musical  scliool*  oi  conacrvatunos,  which  Dr. 
Burney  has  so  amply  descril^,  and  which  produced  i\\c  ^^ur^ 
laiiisy  Lf9,  Fi/tcii  Riftaidfi  df^apua,  Latilla^  and  PcrgoUsL 

Letter  X.  Of  tie  Enwrws  of  Naples  / — ^whtch  arc  described 
sa  ft  very  tateresuDg  and  lively  manner.  The  author  begin* 
with  the  most  ample  account  of  Mount  Vesuviut  in  its  state  at 
that  timet  tfadit  we  remember  ever  to  have  se^:  after  which  he  • 
proceeds  through  the  Fausilippan  'subterraneous  passage  to  the 
Groti9  del  Cane,  Baia,  Sec,  &c.  &c«  which  he  faithfully  dc- 
.Ktibes;  adding,  <  how  I  should  quote  the  classics  on  this 
ground}  if  1  had  not  been  anticipated  by  Addison  i' 

Letter  XI.  ^count  cf  the  subterraneotu  City  of  Herctilaneitm* 
—With  what  appetite  would  this  letter  ]:ave  been  devoured, 
had  It  appeared  sixty  years  ago  !  In  1740,  little  was  known  in. 
England  .'<[]d  France  concerning  tlie  discoveries  which  had  been 
made  in  this  city  j  and  the  printi  from  the  Museum  of  Portici  did 
not  come  over  till  about  the  year  1759  or  1760.  Here  tlie 
subjects  of  those  prints  are  related  before  they  were  engraved. 

Letter  XII.  L^jiitrui:s^  ^hunl  Fcsuvius. — This  ac- 

COuuL  is  carious,  as  far  as  it  relaics  tu  natural  iiibCury ;  but  this 
celebrated  mountain,  and  its  eruptions,  have  since  been  so  nar- 
rowly watched  and  accurately  described  by  Sir  William  Hamft>  • 
,  ton ,  whose  observations  haite  been  published  in  our  Philosophical 
Transactions^  that  the  present  letter  has  lost  much  of  its  interest* 
It  is  natural  for  every  reader  to  ask  why  this  agreeable  work 
|us  been  so  long  retained  in.obscuiity;  and  to  this  inquiry  the 
editor*  in  his  preface^  has  furnished  a  reply,  by  informing  us 
that  <  no  solicitations  were  left  unemployed  by  the  friends  of 
the  President,  to  engage  him  to  publish  these  letters ;  but  his 
self-love,  perhaps  his  vanity,  was  more  gratified  by  keeping 
them  in  IVTS.  and  only  communicating  them  to  confidential' 
friends,  as  rarities  of  which  no  one  else  was  in  poss.'sslon,  than 
it  would  have  been  by  printing  them«  whatever  f^mc  might 
have  accrued  to  him.' 

The  eleventh  letter  was  directed  to  the  President  Bouhhr^ 
and  here  the  auilior  ticats  ot  the  antiquities  which  had  ht'e?i 
iLv-Ovcred  from  the  subtcn aiicous  City  of  Hcrculaneum.^'i  hc 
twchth  was  written  to  de  Bujfon^  whom  M.  de  Bkosses  ad- 
dresses as  a  naturalist)  and  to  whom  he  gives  a  detailed  history 
,of  the  chief  eruptions  of  Mdunt  Vesuvius  which  have  been  re* 
tforded  by  Strabo,  Dion  Cassias*  and  the  younger  Pliny.  M. 
pE  B,  conjectures  that  the  MwUe  di  &i»0br  was  the  ^ntietit 
Vesuvius  which  destroyed  iiercttlaiieum  andPompeiaj^and  that 

the 
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the  modern  mountain  was  formed  by  erunrior.s  from  the  old 
one.  la  digging,  it  his  b-cii  calculated  by  Biafhhini^  from  the 
number  of  different  beds  or  strata  of  hva  piled  on  each  otbery 
that  the  first  eruption  of  this  volcano  happened  2500  years  before 
the  vulgar  era :  but,  not  contcnttd  with  that  antiquity,  M.  DC 
Brosses,  by  a  different  proce^  dates  the  first  eropfion  of 
Mount  Vesuvius  4000  years  before  the  Julian  period«--On  this 
subject  we  have  a  fragment  of  a  letter  written  to  the  Acadime 
des  InscripnttBilles  Littra,  of  which  the  author  was  a  member^ 
relating  to  ihc  antiquities  obtained  by  excavation  from  Hertttla* 
neom.  We  find  from  this  paper  that  he  was  at  Naples  in  I739< 
The  remaining  letters  in  the  second  volume  are  entirely  occtt<* 
pied  wich  detniis  of  the  state  of  Rome,  its  antiquities,  pictures^ 
sculpture,  anttcnt  and  modem  government,  nia-mtrj.,  society, 
.  written  with  the  same  good  tnste, judgment,  and  picisantry, 
.  which  ch'iractcrizc  the  preceding  epistles  in  this  and  rlic  first 
volume.  The  author's  visits  to  the  Pope,  and  the  Pretender  (styled 
at  Rgme,  Kinjr  of  F.ng;l.ind),  arc  amusing  ;  and  liis  ^ccouiu  e>f 
the  capitals  of  lialv  is  rendered  much  more  interesting  by  liis 
li:iving  had  admission  into  the  lioust*s  and  company  of  the 
great,  where  uiily  those  travellers,  who  arc  strongly  recom- 
mended, are  ever  received. 

Vot.  IlK  Letter  I.  $tquel  of  the  Mentor  cvieeming  Rnmi,^ 
St.  Pet£r's.— The  writer  here  resumes  his  descriptipn  of  this 
wonderful  edifice^  of  which  he  had  expressed  his  astooishmeot 
at  not  being  astonished,  before  he  went  to  Naples: 

*  I  have  brought  you  back  to  RomCt  without  fatigue :  for  I  fancy 
that  you  are  with  mc.-- And  now  what  etfcct  do  you  think  tb«  fine 
jg^nces  at  St.  Peter's  will  have  on  you  ?  None  at  all.— Nothing  has 

sui*pri/.ed  mc  so  greatly,  as  that  I  have  viewed  the  most  magnihcent 
building  on  earth  without  wnr.dcr !  V7c  enter  tin-  '.intrturr  «  f 
which  \vc  have  heard  so  much,  and  nrc  unable  to  accuunt  fur  us 
having  hccii  extolled.  It  docs  t.ot  iipptar  ^rcat,  little,  high,  low, 
vHde,  nor  narrow.  Wc  can  only  judge  of  its  immensit)-  by  a  parallel 
of  the  whole  whh  some  of  its  particulnr  parts.  Comparing  one  of 
the  side  eliapels  With  the  entire  building,  it  seems  like  a  1  :c 
r^thtilr.tl.  M.nsiirinjr  ^  clicrub  at  the  bottc^m  of  a  co!.iniii,  I  four.  J 
the  Tliurnb  as  hi^  .is  iry  whole  fist.  The  just  propovtinn  and  har* 
inuuy  4>f  the  whole  juevent  the  pie-eminence  of  any  single  part. 

*  The  descriptions  already  mscrttd  in  so  many  voluu;es  would 
form  a  library,  if  collected;  and  a  long  life  ini|rht  be  spent  in 
vicwini^  and  describing  this  building,  i^'ithnut  failmg  to  6nd  lome 
new  cause  for  nrmark  every  day.  It  is  not  till  after  a  certain  number 
of  vi&its>  that  we  are  perfectly  saiiftficii.' 

A  history  and  description  of  this  stapetidous  temple  are  then  - 
given;  So  minute*  yet  soanimatedy  that  we  are  unacquainted 
with  any  traveUci  who  seems  so  trul/  master  of  the  subject* 

and 
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and  who  has  comm.nv  atcd  so  much  information,  so  plea«;anr!y, 
to  his  reriders. —  Tlic  iiiestim.ibic  svorks  of  Raphac^l  which  tiiC 
writer  found  lii  the  Vatican,  but  of  which  it  has  lately  bcca 
djspolkd,  are  described  with  such  judgment,  taste,  and  feel* 
lag,  as  wlH  add  greatly  to  the  regret  of  those  who  remember 
them  th  the  place  of  their  birth  I^Though  the  author's  know- 
lege  of  painting  seems  to  be  considerable,  and  his  taste  f^oot-l* 
he  does  not  sufficiently  estimate  the  sublime  merit  of  Mich. 
Angelo :  he  speaks  in  vulvar  cant  of  <  his  forced  attitudes,  anato» 
mieaXfuryf  and  design/  calling  him  <  a  bad  but  terrible  designer/ 
He  owns,  however,  that  it  was  by  the  vigour  of  his  genius  that 
•  the  mean  and  Gothic  taste  was  banished ;  and  that  his  was 
the  glory  of  having  brought  back  other  artists  to  beautiful 
nature,  which  he  himself  outraged.*  —  *  In  his  Last  Judgtncnty 
the  force  nnd  foreshortening^  of  his  li;:urc.s  cnrvy  imagination 
beyond  Itself.  —  This  work,  which  has  obtained  for  him  such 
great  rirnown,  astonisln^s  more  than  it  pleises.*  — It  might  be  * 
asked,  bv  what  means  can  i  lell  be  rendered  pleasing  ? — The 
author,  mdecd,  finishes  his  critique  by  eatintr  his  own  words^ 
ill  allowing;  that  *  it  is  what  the  bubjeet  rccjuircd.'  f 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  follow  the  President  in  his  walks 
through  the  best  parts  of  Rome,  witHout  catching  a  little  of 
his  enthusiasm,  or  at  least  transcribing  his  glowing  descrip- 
tions. Wc;  shall  therefore  hasten  to  the  next  letter,  concern* 
ing  the  theatres  and  public  spectacles;  which  is  but  a  fragment, 
having  been  found  among  the  author's  papers  after  his  decease* 
As  far  as  it  goes,  it  gives  an  abridged  history  of  theatrical  works 
in  general,  under  the  head  of  Comedies,  Tragedies,  Operas,  and 
Pantomime. 

Letter  III.  is  addressed  to  a  fine  lady,  Madame  Caurtoitf  on 
the  subject  of  W^cmen^  Assemblies^  and  Conversazioni,  Here,  on 
the  subject  of  g  .llantry,  the  author  quits  his  natural  manly 
style,  and  wrifrs  in  a  jargon  wliion  we  pretend  nci  to  under- 
stand. Other  parts  of  tliis  letter  ulli  be  i'ound  very  amusing; 
and,  judcjlng  from  narratloll^  of  Engli«;h  travellers  of  the  same 
period,  the  accounts  of  Cicisheos,  :ind  of  (he  play  and  amuse- 
nu  iits  of  tiie  great,  arc  very  n<  cuntf. 

LtrttcrlV.  To  tie  ^li/Uiti.  (.  ■^'it'inttnUon  rf  tL\-  Dtscylpt'.ori 
of  Rviiu. — ileie  wc  have  an  ample,  uuL  l  y  no  means  a  dry, 
catalogue  of  the  curious  remains  of  antient  sculpture}  de- 
scribing, by  a  few  words,  the  busts  and  statues  of  the  most 
renowned  personages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  decorated  this  venerable  capital. 

Letter  V.  Eptc  Boeti^  AniiqunrieSt  Vatican  Library^  Father 
^cuquet^^  the  Aiistknnry  t9  China* — The  President  agrees  with 
the  Italiaos  in  generi^  in  bis  admiration  of  Amst^,  whom  he 

prefers 
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prefer  ^  to  Ta!<D.  The  Gurusalcmwe  Is  doubtlfss  tlic  more  rt» 
pillar  po:  ni,  .md  more  conformable  to  tlic  taste  of  Greece  nnd 

*    Home:  bat  it  is  less  original,  less  varied,  and  less  intercsting- 
•  Who  has  ever  (says  M.  de  B.)  better  modulated  his  language 
Into  all  cones  and  st  jle89  the  sublimei  moral,  tender,  and  sportivcf 
^an  AriutQf   Wio  hag  better  painted  images,  and  inter- 
woren  events ;  or  has  spread  and  assembled  snch  a  mnnber  of 
cbaracters  in  a  manner  more  natoral  \  and  by  a  transition  o£  " 
two  lines*  has  recalled  to  the  mind  of  his  reader,  after  two  or 
three  long  stories,  all  that  had  previously  happened  to  them  ? 
The  more  I  read  him,  the  more  I  am  delighted;  in  myopioion^ 
he  alone  is  worth  the  trouble  of  learning  the  Italian  language  : 
for  i(  i&  folly  to  attempt  to  translate  him/   [Mr.  Hoole  has 
proved  the  contrary  in  our  language.]— The  President  docs  not 
apper.r  to  feel  the  mdlifluous  lines,  the  delicate  senrim?nt^, 
and  tlie  orlniiinlity  of  Petrarca  ;  the  polisher  if  not  the  in- 
ventor of  the  sonnet,  and  of  the  poetical  language  of  Tuscany. 
No  Italian  poefv  has  been  written  since  his  time-,  which  has  not 
been  cmbcUishcii  by  his  beautiful  expressions  and  phraseologT- 
— M.  nn  Brosses  has  not  been  blinded  by  national  vanity,  in 
speaking  of  his  cwii  language  ;  which  he  aiiows  to  be  defi- 
cient, and  unlit  for  epic  poetry  or  heroic  verse,  on  account  of 
its  want  of  inversions  and  of  dignity  to  support  blank  verse,  and 
from  the  eternal  recurrence  of  masculine  and  fieminind  rhymes  \ 
which  are  often  m  rhymes  to  other  eyes  and  ears  diao  thoae  of 
the  natives  of  France.   Its  cteamess  adapts  it  for  conversatiott 
and  history  s  while  its  lyric  and  smaller  pieces  are  ftcquentlj 
replete  with  wit  and  elegance. 

Ti  c  /w/irt;^/f/ Vatican  library  is  here  described  very  £sttb* 
fully,  with  its  contents.  The  President  was.  desirous  that  a 
gallery  Oiould  be  fitted  up  near  the  library,  like  that  of  the 
Grand  Duke  at  Florence,  for  the  reception  o£  the  fine  statues 
nnd  other  excpiisire  remains  of  Antiquity  in  the  Pope's  coUrc- 
lion,  w!;ich  lay  about  In  a  vcrv  disorderly  and  di :>:idvantageou<? 
manner :  but  lie  was  told  that  the  g.illerv  couid  not  be  spared,  be- 
cause It  w  as  necessarily  employed,  during  the  Conclave,  in  warm- 
ing the  dinncrrs  of  the  several  Cardinals,  which  were  broui^hr 
from  their  own  palaces.  *  This  reason  ffa\s  tii^  MUihcr)  bv  no 
means  satlsfieb  nic.  Would  it  not  be  bciicr  tiiat  their  tmi- 
nences  should  eat  their  dinners  cold,  or  even  have  the  stomach- 
ache, than  that  antique  statues  should  be  left  in  disorder?* 

Letter  VL  Farther  Oburvatkns  an  tie  City  of  Rome:  treating 
oil  Mosaic  maiiufacturest  and  on  an  invention  for  removing  old 

.  pictures  to  new  canvas* 

Letter  VII.  Tie  Gwertment  Burgundj  given  to  tki  Frtmh 
Jtmbtusadsr  that  r^sidefU  at  Rme^   The  Fepc*/  SInett*  fftfse* 

9  rattu 
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Fintcatu  )Mano*  This  letter  is  Uvely*  even 

to  p^mnnerie. 

Letter  Vill.  Farther  Account  of  Uome.  Here  the  autlior 
seems  to  have  entered  the  city  for  the  first  time,  j^fontc  Ca- 
vnJfo  alone  would  have  furni.slicc^  an  additional  volume,  had  he 
been  minute  :  but,  cursorily  us  he  passes  from  cliurch  to  church, 
and  from  palnce  to  palace^  we  are  unable  to  foUow  hioi}  and 
therefore  we  hasten  to 

Lietter  IX.  Fuiiic  F/m'i'f  and  Music. — This  is  the  longest 
epistle  in  the  colkctioti,  occupying  60  pages;  and  here  the 
lovers  of  aiuiic,  and  the  readers  of  its  history,  will  find  much 
amusement.  Few  Frenchmen  have  ever  treated  Italian  music 
in  general,  or  operas  in  particular,  so  well  as  M«  de  Brossbs. 
Indeed,  if  our  countryman)  Dr.  Bumey,  had  not  travelled  . 
over  the  same  ground  thirty  years  later,  expressly  in  search  of 
what}  if  we  remember  rightly,  be  somewhere  calls  the  Materia 
Mtuicai  and  had  not  pubKshed  the  result  of  his  tnqutriet 
thirty  years  before  the  present  work  appeared ;  the  musical 
anecdotes  and  inforoifation  contained  not  only  in  this  letter, 
but  in  several  others,  would  have  been  perused  with  much 
eagerness  and  interest.  M.  de  Brosses's  dispute  with  Haste 
concerning  French  music  b  pleasant,  and  seems  to  be  worthy  of 
a  place  in  Rotustfiti'* s  Lettre  sur  la  Musique  Francoiu\  His  conver- 
sation with  the  celebrated  composer  and  pcr!ormcr  on  the 
violin,  Tiirti.'ii^  at  Padua,  \h  curious  and  the  opinion  of  this 
great  musician  appears  to  be  founded  on  truth  and  deep  re- 
flexion, wiicii  he  says  that  "  instrumental  composers  and  per- 
formers should  not  write  for  the  voice,  nor  vocul  composers 

and  performers  fur  Instruments  i  the  former,  regarding  the 

voice  merely  as  a  fingci-board  or  set  of  keys,  give  too  many 
notes  i  and  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  too  few :  as  instru« 
ments  cannot  express  and  give  a  soul  to  slow  sounds*  like  a 
voice.  FivalSt  a  mad  fiddle-player,  at  Venice,  much  applaud- 
ed for  hb  freaks  of  eaecution  on  his  own  instrument,  was 
always  hissed  when  he  comp6sed  for  the  voice/'—In  the  Pre* 
sident*s  list  of  favourite  singers  in  Italy  about  the  year  1740, 
we  find  most  of  those  who  had  been  in  England  during  Han- 
del's regency :  such  as  the  Faustina^  Semsino^  Confi,  Monikelli, 
&c.  with  others  whose  names  are  very  familiar  to  the  lovers 
of  music. 

M.  DE  B.  is  an  ciitliTisiastic  admirer  of  music  and  painting, 
and  appears  to  be  equally  well  acquainted  with  the  difTcrent 
dtyles  of  musical  composition,  and  the  different  -srhools  of 
painting:  but,  in  praising  Italian  music  to  his  correspondent, 
he  is  obliged  to  respect  his  nation's  prejudices  in  favour  of 
I^uUt  and  Ramcau  i  yet  we  can  plainly  perceive  that  he  is  an 

apostate  \ 
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apostate ;  and»  ttiongfa  he  expresses  himself  gnaidcdlyt 
chinks  no  better  of  French  music  thnn  Rwtaau  did  ten  yem 
afterward*  The  accounts  of  the  Italian  theatres  in  this  letter  will 
famish  the  reader  with  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  manner  of 
representing  tragedy,  comtrdy,  and  farce>  in  declamation ;  aaid 
in  song,  by  opera$  serious  and  comic,  or  burletr:i$.  ComedieSt 
in  tvhich  the  several  parrs  arc  filled  up  cxfcm^:r^^  r>s  they  were 
formerly  at  Paris  at  the  Theatre  ItaHen^  in  tiic  time  of  Caiftr,  are 
];i-evMse  described — The  author's  favourite  vocal  composers  arc 
f'  triLiy  Pi'fgolesif  and  Hatse,  He  speaks  with  due  praise  oi  Lre, 
and  of  Jomt-lliy  though  a  voun^  man.  His  favourite  air,  amonjj 
7  or  8qo  op-^r.i  songs  which  lic  had  collected  in  It.ilv,  is  PaHlh 
il  Sole  by  }{ajjt\  (always  in  ;^reat  rt^pute  in  Engianu,)  of  which 
.  he  found  it  diihcult  to  obtain  a  copy :  but,  says  he,  '  Priacc 
Edward,  (the  lace  pretender,)  was  so  good  as  to  gire  me  a 
transcript  of  this  charming  air.* 

This  letter,  besides  entering  deeply  into  the  constmctioOg 
coniposition»  and  performance,  of  the  masical  dramas  of  Italy» 
includes  likewise  a  parallel  between  the  Italian  and  Freoch 
opera ;  and,  excepting  a  little  tenderness  for  the  honour  of  M. 
B/s  country,  and  the  taste  of  his  correspondent,  the  parallel  it 
drawn  fairly,  and  with  considerable  knowlege  of  the  subject.^ 
Of  Metiutask  he  feels  and  allows  the  merit:  but  he  accuses 
him  (we  think,  unjustly)  of  plajjiarism  from  Corf:n!le^  Racine^ 
^liriauh,  and  CriblllG/iy  hcc2\}^z  he  has  written  on  the  same 
subjects  of  mytho1oj:^y  and  history  which  were  introduced  by 
these  poets.  The  Italians  of  the  17th  century,  soon  sft-r  tiic 
oper3  was  established,  had  treated  these  subjects  before  they 
^vere  adopted  cither  by  the  French  dr.im  iti'^ts,  or  by  Mi-tasiasio, 
— -ihe  author  speaks  of  the  m^jii/iJi  aUii  dim'muiuJ:,  in  the 
Italian  orclTestrn,  Ion<T  before  this  refinement,  this  chiaro-icurs^ 
had  been  kno^\ii  ciilicr  in  i' ranee  or  in  Enp,land. 

By  these  remarks,  made  in  Italy  60  years  ago,  the  musical 
critic  will  be  able  to  judge  whether  made  has  improved  or  de- 
generated since  that  period. 

Letters  X.  and  XI.  Death  of  ihe  Pope  (Clement  XIL)  hh 
Ohequies-^Conclave — Election  of  Benedict  JTIf^.-^Character  ^ 
nearly  50  Cardinais  (long  forgotten. the  PmUiJUed 
Election, 

Letter  XII.  Residence  at  Modauu^Hh^  writer's  descriptioQ 
of  the  (then*)  Duchess  of  Modena,  daughter  of  the  Regent 
T).  d*0p'/eansj  and  of  the  1).  of  Modena*R  collection  of  pictures, 

is  written  witli  great  spirit  a:id  enthusiasm;  but  he  is  chiefly 
animated  in  speal  of  the  divine  works  of  Correjrgio,  with 
which  the  collection  was  enriched: — '  Two  pictures  of 

tlie  Virgiu  and  diiVereuC  saiutSy  iu  a  i^ns  atjlc  aud  charming 

il  colour- 
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Cpolouring St.  Gcorpc,  which  is  entirely  out  of  the  canvass  :  — 
the  little  Ma};daleu»  of  the  size  of  your  hand,  which  is  fixfd  in 
the  v^'alU  and  concealed  in  a  little  c.isc,  for  it  is  very  poi  Lablc, 
and  delightful  to  steal:  it  is  real  enchantment! — "The  Ute 
Duke  carried  it  with  him  wherever  lie  went;  I  should  have 
<fone  the  same.  La  mtu  m  naialt^ffttA  God !  what  a  pictarel^ 
r  canoot  think  of  it  without  an  ejcckimatioo>*  &c*  Then  foifowt 
m  history  of  this  exquisite  picture  ;-^with  Tkt  Ubrmj-^Mtanim^ 

Letters  XIII.  aqd  XIV.  Mmtt  fnm  Modma  U  Mikn  ^Mt* 
HJtnee  at  Twin. 

Here  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  of  this  work ;  with  whick 
we  have  been  mudi  amused,  ao4  of  which  therefore  we  have 
given  a  more  than  utuaUy  detaiM  account^  iu  hopea  of  amuaiBg 
aur  readers. 

Ttnlian  names,  and  indeed  Italian  words  in  general,  have 
been  terribly  mangled  by  the  editor;  who  must  be  totally 
ignorant  of  the  Italian  language,  though  the  Preside  nt  seems 
to  have  known  it  well.  We  began  to  mnke  a  list  of  errata  in  the 
first  volume,  but  we  soqij  foiiiid  that  tfie  completion  of  such  a 
task  would  occupy  more  time  and  space  th^n  wc  could  bestow.  ^ 

Art.  VT.  Bti'vnana,  or  the  Play  on  Wcrds  of  M.  dt  Buvre, 
A  nc\v  Edition,  fK>rrected  and  au;|j;mcQUd.  ilmo.  pp»  lii* 
Paris.    1 800. 

\^^£  had  occasioDy  in  a  former  Appendix*,  to  mention  the 

^  trifling  pnssion  for  PunSf  vvliirJi  raged  at  Paris  during 
the  last  year  ;  and  now  we  have  a  Frr. nch  AfUlrr  ; — but  let 
US  not  dfpr  'dc  our  facetious  country  mnn  Joe,  wiiose  coiiection  - 
of  Pun'^,  C.^^ihblcs,  and  Conundrums,  is  far  more  varied  than 
this  i  whitij  is  chiefly  confined  to  a  play  on  svlbble^.  Ncitker 
has  this  work  anv  title  to  be  ranked  among  :h:  atrfts^  such  as 
the  uMctiugianay  Siaii^erm:,;^  P^rroniafia,  Ti:ujna,  £*;c.  which 
seldom  descend  to  quibbles,  but  contain  real  hons  mots^  judi-^ 
cioua  redectionsy  and  maxims  of  moralitj  and  erudition. 

When  the  first  impression  of  these  follies  appeared,  we  know 
not:  this  is  called  a  ntw  edition,  but  we  never  saw  anf  others 
*and  though  manjr  of  the  jokes  ma  j  have  been  long  in  circuU- 
tioiiy  a  great  number  of  them  have  been  made  during  Qie  Re« 
volution:  for  what  horrors  can  keep  Frenchmen  from  singing, 
dancingf  and  ridicule?  They  even  joke  in  the  most  dread! ol 
timrs,  and  on  the  most  t<'rtiblc  r  rcuionsf.     We  are  told  in 

*  See  VoL  Xxx&  for  i8oo»  p.  537. 

f  See  instances  in  our  aeoouat  cf  Gnirft  Mwikal  Mmam^  M  • 
xxvth  VoL  p.  961 

Apf.Rtv.VoL.xx3Cit*   .       Kk  lb« 
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the  little  book  before       that  *  in  17S8,  when  the  Quecn  was' 

a'ccused  of  having  turnisiied  her  bro!h<*r,  t^e  EmpTor,  with  great 
sums  of  money,  a  patriot  cried  out  :  let  us  make  war  OU  the 
court,  and  seek  a  Turcune  {un  tue  re'me)  a  Quecn-kiilcr, 

*  III  t^e  PUfr'Tou'*  family  of  yinas  (wc  are  infonned  in  the 
preface)  there  arc  four  chiefly  con  ,ccrattd  lo  boru  moU,  The  most 
celebrated  among  tlic  lovers  of  points  are  the  Pnlissmlana.,  ot  a  col- 
tetflOn  x)f  Torliipitiades,  Quibbles,  Rebuses,  aad  other  pleaiantrics; 
Vateomanat  a  cdilectton  or&atcooadta,  or  m  we  ilioald  oH  theBi» 
Fufi  s  Jftrif^mimmtt  or  the  imumots  0^  HariMiua )  mA  JSncjekf^S^f 
or  specimens  of  every  species  of  pleanntry  that  bat  appcarM  vader. 
the  title  of  ana.* 

The  editor  of  the  Bthniand,  }K>w«*t«r|  complains  of  scveill' 
?  onlMaiens  ill  this  immeiM^  coltectieh,  cofrsisting  of  9<K4  pages 
in  4to«  such  as  the  potnte^  quMct^  and  oq^^tane:  and  tt^mm 

#?^f,  or  cntiivihoury  is  not  accompanied  by  an^  erpUcatton  or 
Samples.*    fn  order  to- remedy  this  defect,  he  has  given  de* 
finitions  of  the  difKefent  kinr's  of  /.-r'^rr/f/.rr^,  or  pinv  oti  wrr^' 
illiHtrated  bv  example".   Thcs-^,  of  whtcii  we  shall  copy  only 
fhe  nomencLirurc,  co:isi-:t  of  'J-  us  ik  m'jtSy  the  Fnnhff^ftf^^  f^intr^ 

lyhtu'.rophc^  f.  "zi,  or  Itnlim  concetti,  inehidcd  in  the  Aric* 
i^4olibriy  (,*iIumuohr<f  l^it^/juinaJi^^  j'imwniaat::>nj  ^Tuwlu' 
f^lr.j'U^  C&ij  a  rauif  or  gross  mistake,  which  produces  a  ridicabui 
answer — like  a  cross-rcadingj  aud  Ampbig<;:iru^  or  irisius:iii. 

The  word  Caldmhur  is  a  modern  expression,  which  M*  di  Bi- 
furr  brought  ii)toiashton.  It  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  tHc 
Italian  worda  caHamajo  hurlarty  to  sport  wtch  a  pen.  CflAiwtiwr 
\xi  Trench  is  the'  nearest  to  a  Pun  in  English,  of  any  kind  of 
Ibis  false  wit ;  but  a  play  on  words  is  as  old  as  Remms* 

We  are  next  presented  with  a  history  of  the  Pimic  hcto^ 
ii  Afarquif  de  Bievrf  i  Vaid  with  s  ich  a  string  of  pun?,  q-  ibblcs, 
and  conundrums,  would  reach  to  the  abyss  of  foll^  and 
nonsense.  1  his  celebrated  Je^er  gained  more  reputation  by 
hh  quibbleSy  than  he  would  have  been  able  to  acquire  by  ex- 
cellent work-^.    After  t!ie  mrrafive  of  his  frivp]o*!<;  life,  we 

•  have  :\n  account  of  some  of  his  otlicr  works;  siu^h  as  his  let- 
ter a  Ccmtffse'Taiion — Ahljc-^M/7/t' — UAhW-Ti^e^  and 
'I'Abbe-rwf  — -rAmi-iVw/r— rAnii-C/Va/W  —  V  XWoc-^lttitttdf — 
Siint-CrfT/V,  Saint- P/'J?//;V,  Saint-i^s;/;,  Saint-P^aM/V,  Sai:  te- tV.-*, 
aiui  ^?L\v.Xt^'  Axe. — Then  a  punning  tra'^ed y,  in  verse  !  called 
/'tr.f.'/.-^f r^r.-vr  In  t'lc  utc  which  the  author  lias  made  of 
W'*il-3uuntliiig,  ei]uIvoc.d,  and  ambiguous  words  without  sense, 
k  is  often  cxtrcfliciy. diiEcult  to  find  his  drift:   

**  Tor  true,  no  meaning  puzzles  more  thnn  wit.** 
"After  the  trri^r-dy,  which  IS  much  in  the  nicck-hcrulc  style 
of  our  T'jin  Thumbs  and  CbrofKitihcttnihohgos^  we  liiid  a  faify 
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Tite  \  in  which  words  are  tortured  and  broken  on  the  wheels 
toatlS'Wer  M.  <le  Bien>re*s  childish  parpose ;  an4  to  ridicule  bo* 
taaisis  and/^  lover  of  the  planum  peraonifying  all  the  flowers  of 
the  parterre— A  number  of  other  productions  by  this  authoTi 
who  died  in  1789.  are  mentioned,  the.  titles  of  which  arc 
all  thnt  would  ever  be  read  in  thU  country ;  but  we  have  not 
room  even  for  them. 

We  conn*  now  to  the  Bu-vrinna ;  at  p.  90.  It  consists  of  a 
collecuon  of  the  fli;^hts  of  the  sovereign  punster,  and  of  his 
subjects  or  imitators.  Wc  shall  select  a  kw  of  the  best,  or  at 
kast  such  as  can  be  made  most  iatclll;nblc  to  Enrlish  rc.idcri,. 

*  Bein^  asked  which  he  liked  best  on  the  stage,  Lekain^  a  cele« 
brated  tragic  actur,  or  Jjrletjuin  he  allowed  that  both  were  certainly 
good  actors,  bu^  that  Ariequin  had  an  Art  (arj  which  Lekain  had 

*  A  youn^  man,  who  livi  1  in  solitude,  having  shewn 'bl'm  iome' 
verses  which  he  bad  made,  it  is  plain,  says  he,  ibat  tbe«e  are  «ff^i 
s^litatn  (tape  worms),  for  llicy  arc  long  and Jiat. 

*  Speaking  of  the  wurk^  of  Madame  dc  B'^^vrr  observed 
that  t»he  wa$  fund  of  imitating  Pupe,  but  was  told  tiiai  he  was  mis* 
taken  :<->How  mtstakeii  i  Alt  Paris  knows  that  the  has  ffladc  more 
than  one  Euay  on  Mtm* 

*  Verntty  the  pamtcr,  having  sent  many  of  his  drawings  to  the 
exhibition,  de  3}tvre,  oxi  seeing  him  there,  said  t»  bim  mytteriously 
— you  are  not  hereto  day  without  fUsignsJ^ 

*  A  p<H)r  c^eiitleman  l»avin;r  uiarricd  a  rich  Indy  who  wasprcgna^tj, 
tie  E.  told  liitn,  "  that  he  Iiad  made  -dc/yi'jijlj  baig^iu," 

*  To  m'nmn.  who  had  tbret  teetb  ia  each  jaw  crowded  together 
In  the  space  of  one»  he  laidt  70a  are  like  N^hme  with  your  7W* 
dents. 

*  He  rcmarki  d  that  the  opera-house  ought  to  be  much  cleaner 
than  any  other  tl.catre,  as  the  halau  (ballets)  were  intinitcly  supe-" 
rior  CO  l^hoji,e  of  all  other  pubh'c  places ;  but  he  iouud  great  fault 
with  the  new  theatre^  for  not  having  ^*  a  tingle  box  from  which  the.. 
sthe  'Seine)  eould  be  viewed 

^  Hairinp^  a  little  dispute  with  a  choleric  and  irascible  gametter  of, 
the  name  of  jirty^  he  said,  on  quitting  the  party^    upon  my  hoQ0ttr« 
thisi  Master  jlrty  is  an  /lrti:h.:ud,** 

*  Bcino'  informed  of  the  dtath  of  an  acquaintance,  he  answered,, 
liiconicaiiy  ;  jamse  wouvelU  (false news)  —  "  Very  true,  1  assure  you," 
said  tlte  informant.      Wdl !  (replied  be}  bad  I  not  reason  to  tay 

fots0  uonvelk  P  .(a  new  gtave)/' 

These  are  sufTicient  specimens  of  this  mere  play  on  words, 
which  has  been  defined  to  be  **'thc  wit  of  those  who  have 
none.**  To  the  imperfection  of  languages,  perhaps,  ie  to  be 

■I  ■  '  '  ■        'M  — >■»■■         I        ■■■■    ■     I  Wi— — — » 

*  ^^s/^ify  pronounced  like  ballet,  it  a  broom  |  and#f«iw,  pronounced 
Hkc  the  ftver  Srine,  impliet  the  stage. 
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Bttributed  the  facility  of  quibbliog.  The  French  hare  so  many 
words  and  fyllablei  of  siinihr  tound,  that  riquivoque  presenis 
ilielf  to  the  eye  or  the  ear  in  almost  etery  tentencct  of  which 
f  maU  wfts  are  nriable  to  refraiti  Iron  availing  tiiemselvos. 

At  the  end  of  the  quibbling  seitesy  we  have  a  Ditiift^thti  tm 
the  play  of  wordsy  by  the  editor  *,  containing  many  reflectioat 
and  discriminations,  which  manifest  good  taste  and  souod 
judgment*  In  concJaston^  he  says;  *  to  prove  that  quibblcrs 
and  punsters  may  exercise  their  taWnts  in  a  more  fertile  fields 
we  shall  make  some  extracts  from  the  thous:ind  and  cm  calam* 
hours  [puKs)  which  have  bad  a  run  in  different* circles  ;  ancf, 
thanks  to  our  ]3ugua;7e  atid  national  taste,  wc  shall  not  get  10 
the  boitom  of  the  bag  for  a  long  time.' 

To  comfort  our  own  Punsters,  and  as  a  small  bcncfiicilon 
to  the  poor  students  in  Joe  Miller,  wc  shull  insert  a  few  oi 
these  ludicrous  sayings,  of  a  somewhat  higher  class  than  ihoss 
M'luch  are  cxioricd  irom  the  mere  play  on  words  j  to  convince 
them,  and  the  nation  in  general,  thL.t  they  are  not  the  only  sUly 
people  in  the  workf.  Let  the  bad  jokes  wMch  we  have  inserted 
ser^e  as  beacons,  and  the  good  as*  examples.  If  these  take 
effect,  we  grave  pt^ople  miy  perhaps  in  time  some*4^hat  relax 
into  toleration^  and  at  length  say  wtth  Swift :  vivt  la  hagoUUt  • 

*  A  cofifumpttve  young  man  wk\mg  to  learn  to  blow  the  Frca^ 
homf  {for,)  was  told  that  it  woold  hurt  his  chest,  as  breath  was  the 
4§yi  of  that  iiistrumeat.    Rtirht,  he  replied,  &r  what  is  a  tmr. 

ame?  (iiboJy  v.  i'hnift  u  soiii  ?) 

*  A  trav':!!'-'r  said  tiir.:  he  hail  >ccn  a  battle  in  Afr::r.,  which  ]a--tfi 
the  whulc  day,  thmigh  iiw  coinbatauts. vt^rc  ad  mo/-/!  ^dcad;  ;  oacan. 
ing  Maurefi  Moors. 

'  <  When  tht  col»}  Opera  of  Arion  was  performing,  a  wag  seeing  in 
a  «hop  window,  pear  tht-  theatre,  rhe  foilowing  words  in  large  letters  : 
MariM  se/k       cfhced  liie  M ;  when  there  remataed  ooly  Anm 

*  The  C«nint  I.Aura'^  ii'r ,  reti:rr,tr)!T  t'lrm  F.nrlsr.d,  went  34 
usual  to  tiiurt  ;  when  the  king  asked  iiun  whtuct  he  ciiine  I — fiocn 
Efigland,  .Sire—/*  aiitj  what  have  you  beea  doing  in  England  ?"«-~ 
Afpraidrt  a  femer  (learning  to  tltmk);  ^  a  ptmMtr  dn.  theniaamS** 
thf  king  Miid— to  drew  horsts  ? 

^  *  A  grocer,  grown  very  rit  h,  had  engraved  on  his  door  this  motto  s 

Rhp^.  r  fi'um:  (thtuk  of  your  end :) 

r  lien  (omebudy  \u  tlie  night  obliterated  the  fit st  and  the  hut  letter^ 
awd  left  only, 

*  A  pai.iLti  tilt  i;;tn»c  uf  liullrj  having  put  iato  the  fybrhaion 
«  bad  ]>icturc,  a  joker  added  tu  Ui&  oamc  vvuiam  ^Alk%.'X^iii  u»  i. 

*  A  nsaa  of  humour  had  written  ia  guld  letters  on  hia  stable 
diMr»  ^ith  a  imaU  vfaapge,  the  motto  oi  the  Order  of  the  Garter: 

Ugm 
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tttm  tmi  ^  mal  y  pante:  '  (Evil  to  him  who  oegkcts  to'drett  htt 

hones. ) 

*  When  Count  d'Estatng  wa3  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
fleet  at  the  Wf^t  Turlia  Islands,  Mj^rshal  R'lchelteu  said  :  **  After  Iiav 
ang  rendered  grace  (Grassc)  to  Go4,  we  arc  ^oing  to  rciigu  ourselves 
to  tUslin  (dc&Uny 

*  A  Car'tlknncur  (a  Ringer)  being  c«^nsured  for  the  disagreeable 
•fnanner  ia  which  he  mide  the  betls  sound*  »sked  the  cmics  whethei* 
they  were  Mjsoqs  or  Archit'>cts  ?  on  their  answen'ntrin'the  negative^ 
he  said:  **  since  yo  i  ire  neither  Masons  n<ir  ArchitcrtT,  you  ought 
not  to  meddle  with  Afafonnrri^  frruscirn£ntf'—-my  rineing.)** 

*  Two  femil?  singers,  the  Alura  aiij  the  7oi/r,  in  1783,  drew 
gi  iraL  cr&wiia  tu  ihc  liicatrc :  when  An  amateur,  being  asked  which  he 
liked  heitf  answered*  e*at  Henlii  «£t,  (thAi  is  soon  said,  meaning —  ' 
iUa  ^  r$S,  tndf  it  is  TaSJi.' 

'  A  number  of  indelicacies  occur  in  this  voltimc,  which  pre- 
vent us  from  recommending  It  even  to  the  toilette  of  cur  Ene 

V^HT.  VII.     Annnlet  de  Ch'-'iu-  ;  i.e.  Chtrn'    1  Annals.    Nos.  ro8 
o^lll.    Svo.    Paris.    iSoi.    imported  by  De  Bofie,  JLondoa. 

'p\iRECTiN6  our  attention  as  usual  to  original  articles,  except 
^  where  the  little  chance 'of  procuring  a  work  induces  us  to 
avail  ourselves  of  a  review  or  a  translation,  we  proceed  to  eza* 
mine  the  contents  of  these  four  numbers. 

Experimtnts  w  Vrim.  By  M»  Proust. — To  shew  that  sul- 
phur exists  in  urine«  we  are  told  that  this  liquid,  when  recent^ 
bkckens  stiver  \  and  when  a  quantity  is  boiled  in  silver  vessels^ 
small  films  of  sulfurated  silver  are  detached. 

Speaking  of  ammonia,  the  writer  says  that  he  has  kyt 
since  1794  a  well-closed  bottle,  full  of  urine«  which  Jie  ncveir 
opens  but  when  delivering  bis  lectures.  Its  colour  only  has 
become  a  little  deeper.  In  other  respects  it  h.is  kept  perfectly, 
and  smells  jis  strong;  when  fresh.  The  sediment  is  tlie 
s^me  as  nii^ht  have  been  formed  in  an  cqu.»l  (juaiitiiy  t^f  this 
fluid,  exposed  to  the  open  air.  Hence  the  ammonia  putre- 
faction is  not  necessary  to  this  precipitation.  The  anmionia  Is 
produced  by  the  combmHtion  of  the  atmospheric  azote. 

C<«ibon.tTt:*  of  lime  \^  depositttl  in  crystals  from  uririf.  The 
sediment  ci  uiiuc  consiiU  of  a  rose-coloured  (or  brick'dubt) 
substance  or  acid,  of  the  lithic  acid,  and  phosphate  of  lime.  The 
^rst  of  these  is  held  in  solution  by  ammonia,  and  is  prec^ipitated 
by  acids.    It  mvi  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  sediment 

placing  the  whole  on  a  filtft«  and  pouring  on  hot  water  }^ 
in  which  it  ia  irery  soluble* 
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M.  PftousT  detects  acetic  acid  in  urine  ;  and  he  Qi^ctt  Its 
existence  in  the  bloodf  hecante  a  decoction  of  dtied  blood 
shews  violet  clouds  when  solution  of  gold  is  dropped  into  it : 
but,  between  the  existence  of  a  thing  In  decoction  of  diied 
blood  and  in  recent  blood,  there  is  a  wide  diflerence. 

The  writer  concludes  with  some  observations  cn  the  resin  of 
urinCi  which  he  seems  to  regard  as  the  uree  of  Vauquelin  :  but 
be  does  not  suppose,  with  the  latter  chemist^  that  it  alone  gives 
to  urine  its  peculiar  smell. 

Rtftectum  on  F«ktti$oej*  By  J.  J.  VtitbT.-*-Thjs  author  thinks 
that  volcanoes  are  auperfictal }  and  heaupposes  the  phenomena 
to  be  owing  to  sulfurated  hydrogen  fired  by  electricity.  '1  his 
gas  comes  from  water  decomposed  by  native  metallic  sulfuteSt 

A  very  detailed  abstract  of  }i<  t  thlUt  9n  Affinities^  by  M.  B. 
Lagrange,  occupies  parts  of  all  these  numbers: — but  the 
subject  is  too  important,  and  the  author  is  too  respectable,  for 
*  un  to  content  ourselves  with  reporting  from  a  report,  when  we 
feel  assured  that  the  original  work  cannot  fail  soon  to  mcb  us. 

In  the  8lh,  9th,  and  i  ith  numbers,  the  same  M.  Laukanch 
reports,  at  length,  and  in  a  very  flattrring  (we  had  aln^obt  said 
fawning)  style,  concerning  Fmrcro^  s  S^stan  of  Cbemt*:ai  KnsftH 

Researches  reintlve  to  the  Experiments  of  AI.  P revest  of  Ge- 
neva on  the  expansive  Force  of  odorijerous  Emanations  ;  ar^i  cn  thm 
cf  M.  Ventm  I,  rcrurmifig  the  Movement.'!  of  Camphor  on  H'atcr^ 
l3y  Dr.  J.  CARRAnoKi  of.  Prato. — Tl.ls  nutlior  refers  to  pre- 
vious Alcmnirs  written  by  l»im  in  Italian  c^^lltctions  ;  in  wl.ith, 
he  thinks,  he  has  proved  that  the  fixed  aiid  vuUtilc  oils,  well 
as  resins  and  concrete  vohtilc  oils,  move  on  water  in  cunbC- 
qtlencc  of  die  attra^  tion  of  every  oil  for  the  surface  of  water,  by 
nvhich  it  is  obliged  to  extend  itself  over  such  surface  till  the 
attraction  of  that  surface  is  satisfied  1  and  that  some  oily  sub- 
Stances  have  mord  attraction  for  the  surface  of  this  liquid  than 
others.  Dr.  C.  therefore  denies  the  truth  of  M.  Prnwfi  ex- 
planation, according  to  which  the  motions  of  camphor  on  water 
are  produced  by  the  impetuous  discharge  of  odoriferous  emana- 
tions. When  bits  of  camphor  are  thrown  on  a  merely  moist- 
ened plate,  and  the  water  withdraw  s  frtpi  the  spots  on  which 
the  camphor  drops,  it  is  because  oils  have  more  attraction  for 
the  surfare  of  the  plate  than  water  has. — Thus,  snys  the  Doc- 
tor, if  a  small  stream  of  water  be  made  to  run  against  a  diop 
of  oil  on  glass  or  porcelain^  it  wiU  pass  over  and  not  detach 
the  oil 

Wi  f  n  a  bit  of  camphor  is  fix'^d  on  a  plate.  And  water  i-; 
poiired  on  just  in  suUicicut  quaiUiiy  to  rise  a^ove  the  surface  of 

th< 
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«aviry  in  the  form  of  as  taveittd  funnel.— This  pliaeiioneiiof^ 
says  Dr.  C,  is  not  owing  to  s  dMchafgc  of  cmpnatioiis^  or  ui 

piiy  flui^y, uming  frqm  the  camphor}  which>  aci^ordtng  to 
Ven^mUf  prevents  the  adhesion  of  the  water  with  the  cnmphor* 
The  Doctor  attributed  the  circumstance   to  water  and  oily 
bodies  having  an  attraction  of  adhesion,  Hut  not  rithtr  of  co- 
hesion or  nggrf^atioii,  nor  of  composition. —  i'hr  water,  iie 
thinks,  which  surrounds  camphor,  having;  no  cobcsit  n  with  if, 
seems  to  retire  ;  because,  bring  left  to  its  own  force  of  aggre^ 
pation,  it  is  drawn  by  tliis  force  on  all  sides.:  which  causes  a 
void  round  the  camphor. — This  appears  to  us  but  a  lame  ex- 
planation ;  and  the  theories  of  Priv:st  aud  I'tuturi  arc  contra- 
dkted  by  the  power  of  wax,  which  gives  out  no  odoriferous 
omanations,  and  contains  no  Tolatile  oil,  to  produce  the  saoie 
cavity  iaa  stramm  of  water  of  the  proper  height. 

On  the  Combination f  of  MetaU  ivilh  Sulphur.    By  M.  Vau- 
CtUEi.iN.— This  pcritle!iv.ni  di?rrl"h!ites    tlie   combitiuirns  of 
metais  with  .^ul^liur  into  three  orders,    i.  Metals  uiui  suipLiir. 
2,  Metallic  oxyds  and  sulphur.    3.  Metallic  oxyds,  suIphuTt 
'and  hydrogen.   He  gives  a  number  of  curbus  observations  on 
the  substances  refcrabte  to  these  dtvistons.    Whenever,  he 
says,  the  sum  of  affinities  of  the  oxygen  for  the  metal,  and  of 
the  metallic  oxyd  formed  for  the  sulfuric  acid,  is  greater  than 
those  of  the  metal  for  the  sulphur  and  the  oxygen  for  the  suU 
phureOQS  acid,  the  metallic  solphurets  are  always  decoiri posed; 
and  a  metallic  sulfate  and  siitphu)peous  acid  are  obtained. — In 
some  cases,  from  the  irant  of  one  of  tl)f<;e  conditions,  no  ac* 
tion  takes  place  among  the  bodies.    Sulfuric  acid  decom- 
pounds marti.1I  pyrites :  but  the  murintic  acid  cannot  decom- 
pound it,  because  the  sulphrir  i-^  not  in  this  case  attiacted  by 
any  body  ;  whereas  in  the  former  it  is  attr;«ct<:d  by  the  sulfuric 
acid,  which  it  conv  erts  into  suifurrous  acid  :   for,  although 
many  facts  concur  m  slicwii^p  that  the  iron  in  pyrites  is  nearly 
oxydated  enoui'h  to  dls^lve  in  acids,  yrt  it  cannot  be  dtconi* 
posed  withoui  the  fortnition  ot  mucli  bullurcous  acid.  — if  ni- 
trous acid  easily  deconipounds  pyrites,  it  is  not  hv  an  attrac- 
tion for  iron,  on  the  part  of  the  nitrous  acid,  gre^iter  xh^fx 
that  of  muriatic  acid:  it  is  by  giving  more  oxygen  to  the  iron, 
which  greatly  diminishes  its  attraction  for  sulphur.  Marine 
acid  completely  decompounds  solfufct  of  iron  without  oxy<>en  : 
but  here  three  forces  act  at  oncr,-«-the  attraction  of  the  iron 
for  the  oxygen  of  the  water,— of  the  sulphur  for  its  hydro- 
grn^^and  of  the  metallic  oxyd,  .which  is  ioraied»  for  murintic 
acid* 
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SimiUr  observations  on  sulfurcts  of  lead,  zinc,  anc!  qpfck* 
silver,  occur.  Tht  bri^':  t  red  colour  of  cmiiabar  is  $aid  to  bt 
owning  lo  a  large  pioponuii  of  oivgcn. 

On  a  new  Elect rcrr^frr.  By  M.  CadET. — This  injjenious 
contrivance  could  scarcely  be  madp  iutelli^blc  without  the 
illustrative  figures. 

A  Lttur  from  M.  Ki  A  FROTH  /a  M.  Vaufudm  mentiMii  thai 

the  T.zw  c   rh  (yuria)  forms  the  link  attaching  the  simple 

^_.Vj  ■  fr.''*-j;--c  o::v^5.    Thr^  rt:? 'ccIout-  of  t'"!*?  rrvstals 

pi  atetiic  and  suicatc  <^f  ytt:-.3,  ?.iid  us  p:L'cipitanon  by  the 
tanrir.  as  well  as  by  thc  Piui^iiO  sUl^aii,  are  indicatifios  of  this 
intermediate  state. 

Note  on  thf  Presence  of  Soda  in  the  Crysclhe  cf  Greenhni.  By 
M.  V*u<?'j r LI?:. —  The  discovery  announced  in  this  title  ic 
owing  to  M.  Kidpruh^  and  is  conlirn.etl  by  M.  Vauc>uelin, 
It  WM  SO  much  the  more  agreeable  to  irs  author,  as  this  was 
the  first  time  thnt  soda  wa6  cyer  discovered  iu  nature  in 
earthy  combination. 

Prof.  WuR7ER  announces  that  crystallized  nitrate  of  silver 
detonates  (or  rather  decrepitates)  when  thrown  into  a  mixed 
^olutioa  of  acetite,  muriate,  and  sulfate  of  soda.  The  fact 
irat  acddentally  eitplaiqed,  and  qo  f|]ustra|ife  details  air 
added. 

M.  B4D0LL1E^  proposes  to  cibtaia  acetic  acid»  bj  dtstiUiji{ 
equal  pant  of  sulfate  of  copper  and  acctite  of  lead :  the  acid 
fhus  pfodficed  costs  ooly  a  fouiih  of  that  ir|>ich  is  fiprmcd 
from  accttte  of  copper* 

M*  HcETH  writes  that  Hahneme^ni^%  oeir  alkali  is  onlf  le* 
^ned  born  1   (See  our  last  Appeadix,  p*  5^6.) 

Aceount  a  TruAU0  om  Vinggar*  Bj  M«  Pa&ii SNTiKit.— This 
treatise  comprehends  the  manufiietttfe  of  Tioegar^  and  also  it| 
CBCOBOQiical  and  pharmsceutical  uses. 

  « 

Niw  Exptrmentx  cn  tht  Cahame  FhtuL  By  M.  Robeetsoh. 
These  experiments,  after  those  which  have  been  pubiished  itt 
this  couRtryy  will  appear  very  insignificant- 

Analysis  cj  ths  Wk'uc  Silvery  Chlorite,  By  M.  Valqj.  t  l.lf*.— 
Eight  parts  of  potash  per  cwt,  were  detected  \n  this  chlorite  \ 
whence  the  i|rriter  takes «occasbn  to  observe  that  white  chlorite 
formed  of  leaves,  soft  to  the  touch,  does  not  resemble  the 
green  chlprtte,  crystallised  in  prisms,  Tbe  latter  comuns 
magnesia,  but  no  potash. 

Experiments  relative  to  the  Action  of  sulfur  nfed  HvJro^en  cn 
Jffff*    By  the  Samc.«^li  W4o  indicated,  in,  tlic  laat  viiiume  oi 
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tJtf  Manchester  Transactions,  tliat  muriatic  acid  is  formed  by 
this  process  and  the  experiments  in  the  preseiit  Memoir  have 
that  opinion  in  view.  No  trace  of  iron,  however,  couKi  be 
detected  in  the  solution  ol  s.'.lfu rated  hydrogen,  after  iron  had 
been  dig^btcil  in  it  a  suiTicltrnt  length  of  time.  A  casual  re- 
mark by  M,  Pertholletf  concerning  the  formation  of  muriatic 
acid  in  iron  filings,  may  possibly  account  for  the  mistake;  on- 
less  it  mty  be  imputed  to  a  eommon  source  of  error  amoo^ 
persons  not  siifiiciently  versed  in  the  operations  in  chemistry  s 
vis*  impurity  of  the  materials  employed! 

M.  AcHARD  anootioces  that  compressed  air  supports  animal 
Hfe  longer  than  air  of  ordinary  density.  Seeds  also  germinate 
in  it  more  quickly. 

Memoir  on  Cmentt,  By  M.  GurrON^The  author  has  en* 
deavoured  to  state,  in  this  Memoir,  the  principal  points  aseev- 
tained  by  diftrrenc  inquireis  on  this  intcre^cip  .:  subject^  with, 
some  facts  peculiar  to  himself.^ — The  late  M.  Lmot  prescribed 
the  addition  of  ^  of  ponnded  lime  to  ordinary  mortar,  as  es- 
sential for  obt:»lning  a  cement  equal  to  that  of  the  Romans. — 
The  prc<^fnt  writer  rropnstd  to  save  the  workmen  from  the 
laborious  and  dangerous  operation  oF  ponnding,  by  slaking 
;ind  TC»calcining  the  Hme ;  which  proceso,  lie  informs  us,  has 
several  times  been  repeated  on  a  large  f  calc  witli  complete  suc- 
cess. It  ;itt  iins  the  two  objects  of  producing  a  %m'y  fmt'  powderp 
^nd  fresh  Iwie.  —  M.  Gl-YToN  also  observes  that.  i8  years  2i:o, 
jn  an  aqueduct,  he  employed  lime*  sl.ikctl  according  to  Lajoy'& 
process }  and  that  it  acquired  a  considerable  hardness,  though 
under  eround.  M*  Lafayt  breaks  his  lime  into  pieces  about  the 
sise  ot  an  egg,  throws  them  into  panniers,  and  dips  these  in 
^ter  till  it  begins  to  bobble  s  he  then  withdraws  th::  panniers^ 
and  lets  them  drain.— Thus  the  lime  is  slaked  without  super- 
Puous  water. 

Iiime,  having  the  property  of  hardening  under  water»  has 
bten  found  to  contain  manganese.  If  tlie  lime  stoni*  has  also 
a  considerable  proportion  of  bijex  and  alumine,  it  c(  stirutes  a 
kind  of  natural  mprtari  whi(:h  admits  but  a  sniail  <)dduiou  of 
sand  or  rubble. 

This  chemist  proposes  to  mix  4  parts  of  j^rey  c'ay,  and  6 
of  manganese,  wirli  90  of  pounded  lime-stone  ;  tr  <  .i  .-i,  -^-is 
fnixturc  ;  an4  to  form  it  into  a  paste  with  60  paits  si  tx.  A 
ball  of  such  mortar,  thrown  immediately  into  war  :r,  h  i  iei.ed; 
and  has  in  three  years  acquired  a  specific  gravity  of  2,231. — 
White  or  sparry  iruii  oip  will  make  a  good  cement  of  this 
species. 

As  a  snhsttttttc  for  puzzolane  for  building  under  w  uer,  :  I. 
GOTTON  had  caicine4  basaltcs^  -tcduccd  to  fubble,  compared 
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In  the  cones  of  Cherbourg,  vi^  puzzolanc}  and  it  w'u  4otai 

nearly  as  good. — A&he9,  of  that  variety  of  pit-coal  vbicb 

cAc^,  and  !:;avcs  rather  a  scoria  thao  ashes«  did  not  answer  so 
wcii :  but  it  would  probably  cxcfcd  the  puzzolaiie  ocDient^  if 
it  were  to  hardrii  before  it  came  into  contact  with  water. 

An  observation  of  M.  !Monge,  respecting  the  mortar  tm  the 
ruins  of  the  icnipli  of  Augustus  i».t  Cesnrea  Strahni\  is  added 
to  tiiii  paper.  The  stone  of  tlic  building  was  decayed  to  a 
preat  depth,  but  the  mortar  projected. — ^f  Monce  siu  c^stb 
oT  iciicris  in  an  excellent  taste  iii  the  mortar  j  the  relicla  being 
entirely  destroyed  \  and  he  tried  i/i  vain  to  tlctr.ch  a  piece.  The 
mortar  was  of  a  very  fine  aud  equal  grain>  and  appeared  to  be 
composed  of  fine  sand  and  very  Kttie  lime,  weil  mix^  d. 

Abstract  by  M,  Vauqueltn  af  a  Jlfcmcir  on  thf  Mauufndure  '/ 
AiiUte  of  I.cai.  By  M.  Pon  i  ikr.  —  Tlie  FrciK  h  rrrp  iracion 
of  this  s.ih,  which  is  more  esteemed  by  djcrs  tiian  iin<iiisri 
and  Dutch  pTep^r^itions,  (in  whic!i  they  employ  vinc^jar  nt^dc 
from  beer.)  is  dtscribrd  with  gre^t  precfbion  in  this  pijxr; 
an^i  ;  vci.ii  iniptovcment*',  some  of  which  Jvpend  on  local  tif- 
cuiiibiances,  are  proposed. 

Expifimenti  with  Volins  PiU.     By  M.  D esor ME s.— These 
experiments  are  conducted  with  a  philosophical  spirit.  The 
most  curious  part  of  them,  however,  relates  to  effects  obtainrd 
by  trituration  and  l.c.n.  M.  Vmtqutliu  h  ul  (♦bscrved  that  quarrz, 
rubbed  in  an  ag.ite  n^urtar,  m.idr'  syrup  (  t  violets  green,    'j  he 
jTCsent  author  veriiirrt!  this  result,  as  wril  w  'wh.  tju.inz  as  with 
<.ulpl)ur  and  amb-r  triruratcd  j  and  not  only  the  presence  o\ 
ammonia  hut  in  muruitie  a;  id  was  detected.    The  nu  re  hcat- 
ini^  of  water  ako  ^avc  txirao'.uinary  jebiilr;.    Distillc»l  v.  a'cr, 
which  stood  the  test  of  every  re-agent  as  perfectly  pure,  w  ^ 
put  into  a  pelican,  washed  with  the  most  scrupulous  attetitioo, 
and  the  vessel  was  then  placed  on  a  sand  bath*   The  vapour 
vras  strong  enough  to  lift  the  glass  stopple :  but,  a  crack  taking 
place  ar  the  top  of  the  apparatus,  it  was  necessary  to  suspefta 
the  operation  ;  and  this  water,  which,  taken  out  ot  the  pelican 
"before  boiling,  remained  clear  with  solution  of  silver,  now  be> 
came  turbid  with  it.  — The  experiment  was  repeated  in  a  retort 
and  matrass  well  washed.    The  last  drops  of  the  first  distilla- 
tion produced  a  slight  turbid  appearance?  but,  after  the  fourth 
distillation,  traces  of  muriatic  acid  were  manifestly  ceen  in  the 
last  residuum. 

In  a  Papin's  digcf.ter,  tri-s  'experiment  was  repeated  at  le-'Sl 
ten  lime?,  with  a  simibr  rejuU.  Green  cxyd  of  eopprer  bcin^  Tr^t 
put  into  the  d!f:c'^ter,  and  exposed  to  a  heat  capable  of  merely 
making;  tiic  water  bjoilj  the  y^yd  passed  £i^^^  ic^v  oua^ies  to  ^ 
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deep  brown  colour ;  and  in  this  state,  pot-ash  and  lime  ipdi- 
CaCfti  the  presence  ot  aainionia. 

The  quantity  of  acid  obtainrd  in  this  manner  is  so  small, 
that  tJic  author  says  he  should  have  laid  no  strtSf?  on  it  hut  for 
the  const.^ncy  of  the  rcsuh;  and  tor  the  cxpcriaicnts  aIiIi  t  'olta^  ^ 
pi]*  ,  ill  hie h  acid  and  yikali  are  nviuifcstly  formed,  and  m 
^hicii  It  is  certain  that  the  latter  ii»  ammonia,  \v!  iic  tlie  acid 
seems  to  be  the  rouri«:tic.  Now,  in  these  experiments,  wc 
employ  only  pure  water,  wire  of  platina,  or,  what  is  better, 
iron  and  coppei^wire.  It  is  therefore  exceedingly  probable, 
not  to  tvf  certain,  that  when  we  find  an  acid  ami  alkali  in 
pure  wajter,  exposed  simply  to  heat,  the  alkali  and  acid  will  have 
been  formed.   These  two  experiments  corroborate  each  other. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  author^  as  he  informs  us,  that  the 
oascent  exfd  of  platina  may  act  on  the  syrup  of  violets.  Hence, 
to  avoid  the  contact  of  these  two  substances,  he  introduced 
the  wires  into  a  curved  syphon,  iu  such  a  manner  that  the 
syrup  of  violets  communicated  with  the  platina  only  tlirough 
the  medium  of  distilled  water.  The  syrup,  however,  turned 
red  and  green      usual,  thougli  more  slowly. 

When  such  txperiments  shall  have  be  n  so  repcitcd,  that  no 
suspicion  shall  rcm-iln  of  the  conmiunic ation  of  the  acid  and 
alkali  ready  formed  Irom  the  cunt^inii)^  or  contiguous  bodies, 
they  will  serve  as  the  ori^'in  of  a  new  and  nu  re  subtle  che- 
misiry  \  in  which  ethereal  fuiids,  as  they  were  styLd  by  Berg- 
matif  will  make  the  principal  H^^urc  by  thtir  .igcnc  y,  if  not  by 
their  union  with  more  palpable  matter*  We  may  e:cpect,  at 
least,  to  see  the  disputes  relating  to  the  existence  of  these 
fluids  brought  to  an  end;  or,  rather,  philosophers  agreeing 
in  their  language  on  these  subjects.  The  changes  which  the 
new  mode  of  operating  will  induce  tn  the  bodies,  whose  ^juaJities 
have  been  most' studied,  will  be  interesting  to  the  philosopher, 
and  in  some  in^tam  es  (no  doubt)  useful  to  the  artist.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  but  look  forwards,  w  ith  the  most  pleasing 
,  satisfaction,  to  *  those  ' lakmrs  cf  the  ingenious  in  different  ports  of 
the  nvGrU^  of  which  we  shall  Irom  time  to  time  be  called  to 
render  an  account. .  Tx 


Aar.  VHT.  RefnAHque  fcniie  tur  la  Nature  Physiqut  ^  MaraU  de 
V Homme ;  f.  e.  A  Republic  founded  on  the  Physical  and  Moral 
Nature  of  Mao.  By  William  Ls  Fsaua^*  8vo.  pp.  360. 
Fnnkfort* 

Tp^o  moment  of  revolutionary  eflTervescence  has  produced  a 
*^  more  visionary  publication. than  the  present.  It  profebsrs 
to  coouin  the  plan  of  a  republican  system^  which  appears  to 
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us  to  be  f?.7  n~:crc  wild  t!.-r.  2:17  of  which  the  UDrld  has  yet 
heard.  iSet  by  ity  sid-',  the  most  exceprionable  amoi'g  the  con- 
stitutions contair.td  in  pigcon-hales  of  thc  Abbe  Siey* 
uould  appear  sober  and  practical.  • 

An  author  who  avows  him5<?lf  a  disciple  of  Bahiuf^ — vfio 
iccU  more  consolation  in  tlie  vJtl  '.iseic  Fy«,tem  than  in  its 
contrary,— who  find*  in  the  known  properties  of  n  attcr  all 
that  is  requiiiic  for  tlx  forniadon  of  man» — wiiosccs  the  causes 
of  all  his  powers  and  faculties  in  the  operation  <tf  the  material 
ckmenis,  in  the  principles  of  afiuiity  and  crystalltsationt — ^vfao 
esctiidct  meum  and  tuum  from  hit  iepQbltc»— who  will  hanre 
children  belong  not  to  their  parents  but  to  the  state^-^who  will 
have  no  family  nanie8><— 'and  who  assigns  to  women  an  e^nnl 
share  in  the  government  with  men,*-,  cannot  cipect  that  we 
shouhi  consider  the  deutls  of  his  plan.  If  any  of  our  leadeis 
derive  pleasore  from  contemplating  cflFusions  of  the  cast  of 
those  before  us,  we  must  refer  them  to  the  work  itself,  hiised 
with  the  greatest  extravagancies,  they  will  find  occasional 
displays  of  ingenuity,  and  no  contemptible  specimens  ol  de» 
clamatory  elcqu^nec. 

The  ricii,  wii  oni  the  sutlior  supposes  vehemently  to  attaci 
his  system^  arc  thus  addressed  : 

*  Men  of  wealth  !  what  is  the  end  of  your  aims  r  Ahurdancc,  all 
that  can  administer  to  your  wants,  plcasmcs,  and  tranquil  cnjoyinent. 
Have  you  tlii^  enjoyment  ?  Do  you  partake  of  these  calm  pleasures? 
AH  that  {.urrounds  you,  all  that  approaches  yoiH  coa^iret  againct 
yoor  treasurrs.  Ybor  guests  are  fAiasitcs  \  yonr  frieadi  are  flattereis  \ 
the  car.esse?  of  yovr  spouses  are  intarestcd  ;  you  pnrcbatc  the  per- 
sons of  your  miitrcises*  but  possess  not  their  hearts  ;  your  childrea 
desire  your  deaths  ;  your  domestics  hate  your  wealth,  as  btinjv  th^t 
pov.  er  v/h:ch  cn5Li\cs  them  ;  a  tlioi:  •;n(l  vic-  s  are  framed  to  rob 
you  ;  the  drrsitl  «if  events  tunncttt^  yua  duy  ajid  uJght ;  you  live  liot, 
•nd  you  kriow  not  how  to  die.' 

After  hu  itiR  pnrsiu'd  at  some  length  this  strain  of  invccti**e 
against  the  ikh,  the  v\  rlur  describes  the  situation  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  political  ngmt  which  he  recommends.  The  la* 
hour,  we  are  toW,  in  which  tlicy  '•tigage,  is  not  imposed  on 
tliem  by  the  calls  of  hunger ;  it  is  not  rliat  to  which  wretch* 
cdness  rouses  at  the  dawn  of  day :  it  i&  a  want  of  nature,  which 
engenders  the  sweets  of  repose. 

f  Q^r  tables  (the  author  sny  ,)  display  not  the  arts  of  I^ucuUiis, 
*Our  tTicrcises  pjoNoke  appetite.  Appetite  s«asoos  food;  aad  if  our 
food  be  less  choice  than  that  of  the  vi'loptuaiy,  it  i-s  «.ot  less  savoury, 
nor  the  Ics*  ^vholr^ofne.  We  aic  strAiigcri  to  t^c  <frau"^»  of  bungcr^ 
aufi  the  pains  of  satiety. 

♦  Oar  'f^nJienlj*  j^hinc  not  forth  in  AMitic  ^p1endo«r  :  httl  the 
i^alih  of  eur  manufaciorict  ;jlvw  them  wbuaiilial  UiUic,  ualiLe  the 
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Ia  UaiptV  Ltdttifu  iff  iht  Lycmm*  ^cp- 

lin.icl  wliich  ia  errkblemaiicnl  of  the  vani'tr  whirh  it  feed'.  Our  women, 
studying  naturt  ia  tiicii  attire,  while  they  iKglect  nui  art,  appear  to 
better  advantage  ;  beauty  here  has  not  to  cutbc  fortune  \  nor  to  force 
her  b^  ttlicit  oieans. 

*  !  I.ove,  tl^c  desire  of  reproduction,  the  charm  of  life,  the 
spring  of  all  our  actions.  Is  never  jacrtliccd  at  the  shrine  of  avarice* 
With  U5  it  i?  pure  h'ke  the  nature  which  gives  it  birth  ;  and  free  like 
*lc<!irc,  the  coiisiunination  of  the  happi"es«i  of  the  sexes.  Each  citizen 
lives  his  life  over  aguiu  in  that  of  the  children  of  the  state.  V  ivihcd 
by  the  tame  air,  foroKd  of  the  Mine  elements,  educated  in  the  same 
principles, equally  dear  to  al1«  otir  commonwealth  seems  but  onej^preat 
wmily.  FiGal  ptcty  everv  where  acauics  itself  of  the  debt  which  it 
owes  to  pitcrnal  love.  Respect,  deference,  and  obedience,  grow  as 
age  advances  ;  aiid  tlie  old  people  hod,  iu  the  aitcniianrt  and  services 
paid  to  tlicni  by  the  young,  a  compensation  for  the  days  tliat  arc  past. 
Authority  aud  obedieace  thus  alternating,  jealousy^  envy,  and  shamc« 
find  no  place. 

-  •  Our  death,  like  our  life,  is  calm  and  easy.  As  we  live  free  from 
yrejudfce,  v^  e  die  without  pusilUuimity*  Itespcct  attends  the  reauuoft 
of  nse^  SMTO.' 

,  Had  the  author  adopted  more  sober  priiicipkty  tnd  steered 
clear  of  pernicious  errors^  his  talents  are  such  as  m^ht  hare 
benefited  maokiiid^  and  procured  consideration  for  himself. 


Art*  IX.    M.  Dfc  la  Harpe'/  Lycaum^  or  Course  of  Leciuru  m 

Antient  ami  Modern  Lurrature, 

^Article  continued  from  the  I.,  t  A j^Mcndix.]] 

Vol.n.  Book  I.  On  Poetry.  Chap.  VI.  Of  the  Antient  Cwtdj. 
Sect.  I.    0/  the  Greek  Comedy.^ 

MDB  LA  Ham  begins  lliis  lecture  by  reminding  his 
*  audience  of  the  three  diflferent  xras  in  the  Greek  Come* 
dy.  The  first,  invented  at  an  early  period  of  civilizationi  was 
personal,  coarse,  and  licentious  j  and  indeed  this  Species  of 
dramai  which  is  likewise  called  the  Otd  Comet/yy  was  little  more 
than  satire  in  dialogue.  — As  the  Lycasom  was  established  iii 
France  previously  to  the  revolution,  we  may  suppose  tha;  the 
author's  reflection  on  this  kuidof  evliibiiion  was  written  before 
the  rtign  of  terror.  It  is  something  like  liberty,  however^  that 
it  is  now  allowed  to  be  printed  at  Paris. 

•  Id  this  first  period  of  the  comic  drama,  (^ays  the  lecturer,)  per- 
sons of  the  highest  and  most  respectable  claiis  wt  re  phantefullv  na-rcd, 
and  reprc:rated  on  the  "^tagr,  for  the  tntrrtriMnutit  of  fht  public. 
This  fioit  of  drama  could  only  be  lu'eta'.cd  ia  an  unbridled  demo* 
cracy,  such  as  the  Atlieoiaa.  Nothitjg  but  an  unprincipled  nob» 
without  decorum  or  education,  coidd  publicly  protect  and  encontaee 
abuse  and  calumny;  having  nothing  to  fear,  or  to  ioterrupt  the 
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malignant  pleasure  wbfch  such  outragcn-r  trmtmenl  of  lliose  wliom 
they  hnted  and  cnvifd  afTordcd  them.  Thu  is  a  kind  of  vcu^rnnc^ 
whicti  they  gbdly  exercise  on  all  who  arc  above  thcmscl'res ;  for  civil 
equality,  which  nttcnds  only  to  the  equality  of  natural  n'ghts,  cm 
never  destroy  moralt  social,  and  physic^  mecpnlitirs  establiilied  hf 
i|atare  hersrir ;  and  in  social  order  nothing  can  possibly  mke  •  togas 
Cqiml  to  an  h  tncst  man,  or  Ret  a  fool  on  a  lo'Ci  with  a  v-i'e  man. 

*  At  length  the  eyes  of  the  magi^rt rat t s  wprr  opened,  aiid  thf's 
scandalous  drama  was  suppressed  by  a  law,  which  pn>hibirctl  the  in- 
troduction of  any  person's  name  on  die  nage :  hit?  authors,  tin«r)ih'a|r 
to  renounce  surh  an  eaair  and  certain  mode  of  ^atifytmr  the  nali^nity 
of  the  public,  represented  known  person 3  a  i  !  adventures  under 
leTgned  names ;  and  s;uirc  lost  nothing  by  ilv'^  slight  disguiae.  Ttui 
wa«  the  second  acta  of  the  con  rc  Theatre  j  a  id  thf»         «r>ecfe^  \ras 
called  //  v  M'uUlf  Confffly:  'iut  ikis  wasabohshr  d  by  d"^-  edicts,  and  the 
comic  dramatists  were  forbidden  to  bring  on  the  *tagc  either  real 
pcnonty  or  tnie  and  known  action*,   it  then  became  nccetsary  to 
invent ;  and  ii  U  at  this  third  epoch  that  the  birth  of  tnie  eooiedj 
must  be  placed.    What  was  antecedent  to  this  period  did  not  ment 
that  title.   It  h  in  this  species  of  comedy  th:>t  Mcnar.i.r  distinguished 
himself,  who  was  ti.e  inx'ai'or  ai.  1  the  n^odd  ©f  it  in  Groece,  3» 
Epicli3»mt'ii  was  in  Sicily.    Fusierity  \\Ai  cor..>ccrjtcd  the  memory  of 
Menandcr,  but  time  has  destroyed  his  writing'?.    He  is  kno»tfo  to 
,  ns  only  by  the  imitations  of  Terence,  who  borrowed  of  hun  many 
die  pieces  with  which  he  enriched  the  Roman  theatre*. 

*  Eleven  of  the  fifty-four  comedrci  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Ari'  Topfianes  btill  remain  ;  and  these  belong  entirely  to  the  first  arra, 
known  by  the  n;'me  of  ths  OU  C'>nr^y.     E  rpoh's,  Cr:?h'nus,  and 
Aristophanes,  wcic  ihc  lr«rec  most  cekbralcd  auihon.  oi  ini»  jtiad  of 
diima.    Horace  bears  testimony  that  their  writings  were  Jutown 
to  the  Romans:  but  none  of  the  productions  of  the  comic  writers, 
except  the  plays  of  Aristophanes^  (and  those  only  in  fi^meiiU») 
have  escaped  the  general  wreck.   Nothin;;  is  kuown  of  the  person  of 
Ari«5tophaney,  Tr»ore  t'n.in  tiiat  he  was  not  a  native  of  Athens ;  which 
circumstance  enhance:^  ihc  incnt  of  that  Atticism  wiiich  the  antients 
unaiiimouily  allow  him:  that  is  to  say,  the  purity  and  elegance  cf 
his  diction,  which  even  Plato,  the' disciple  of  Socfates,  (who' was  so 
OUtrageonsly  treated  by  ArlstophanCSt)  had  pleasure  in  reading.  Be- 
sides this  merit,  which  is  nearly  lost  to  ns,  since  tlie  graces  M  fami- 
liar convcr*'it!on  are  the  least  sensible  of  ail  in  a  dead  lan^^naqr,  it  :5 
difficnlt,  in  reading  this  author,  not  to  p'n\  in  opinion  with  Pluimch  ; 
who,  in  a  parallel  between  Menamlci  u^J  Au^tophaues,  exprcv-es 
btmsrif  in  the  following  manner  ^ 

**  Menander  had  the  art  of  adapting  his  style  to  th'e  rank  and 
manners  of  his  several  characters,  Without  deviating  firom  emnedy,  or 
outraging  its  true  Umlis.   He  never  lost  sight  of  nitnr^  and  the 


*  The  F.n^l;  h  reader  will  hnd,  in  the  periodical  paper  called  ihe 
Observer^  all  the  rcmainiag  frajmei  t  3  of  Menander,  that  arc  generally 
koowoy  collected  and  ably  translated  iulo  our  lau^uage»  by  Mr. 
Cumherlaad.  Rev. 
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delicacy  nnJ  flcK-hlKtv  of  hh  cxprcs'^Ion  couM  not  1)C  surpassed.  Tt 
may  be  said  that  iL  wai  always  equal  to  itself,  yet  aWays  varying 
aecMiiing  to  cireiniistaiices ;  like  a  limpid  stream  which*  ninomg 
hecwoea  two  unequal  and  windlQ|;  bmKS»  'assumes  all  their  fonas' 
wkhout  losing  any  of  it*  own  purity.  He  wrote  like  a  man  of  wit^'  . 
ncciistomfd  to  keep  good  cbrnpany  ;  he  is  eqttally  calculated  for 
ptrusal,  tor  reprc>enuuo«i  to  be  learned  by  heart,  to  please  at  all 
limes  and  in  all  places ;  and  wc  arc  uoi  surpri&cd,  in  reading  his  pro- 
ductions, that  he  had  the  reputation  of  expressing  himself  in  a  more 
pleasing  manner,  whether  in  writing  or  in  conTersation,  than  any 
•  other  man  of  his  time.** 

"  *  Such  an  eulogium  must  augment  ottr  regret  for  the  loss  of  the 
writinpjs  of  tliis  author;  and  the  iudc^ment  of  Plutarch  confirmed 
by  I  he  reflection  that  all  h:.s  cli  »racte;s  "arc  precisely  thos-j  of  Terence, 
who  had  taken  Mcnaiidcr  tor  hi^  model.  Pluuu'ch  speaks  very  differ- 
ently  of  Arisiophnntft : 

.He  owttagca  naturet  and  addresieft  himself  more  to  the  popidaoe 
than  to  a  genteel  audience;  his  style  i$  constantly  mixed  and  un- 
equal, elevattxl  to  bombast,  familiar  even  to  viilgirrty,  and  buHbonish 
even  to  childishness.  In  him  ihc  father  is  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  son,  the  citizen  frnm  the  peasant,  the  warrior  from  tlie 
tradesman,  noi  a  god  from  a  menial  servant.  His  impudence  can 
oniy  he  mpported  by  low  people ;  his  wit  is  bitter,  i^arp,  aii4 
Cutting}  his  pleasantry  consists  chiefly  in  a  play  upon  words,  groit 
tqni^ocationSf  and  &r*fetched  and  liccotious  allusioot.  In  hia^  sob* 
t'lty  of  cxpre^Mon  becomes  malignant,  and  .simplicity  appears  stupid  ; 
we  are  men.*  inclined  to  his-,  than  to  biigh  at  liis  raillery,  and  his  gaiety 
is.  effrontery ;  in  ^hiui,  he  writer  not  to  pleai>c  rational  and  worthj^ 
people,  but  to  gratify  envy,  spite,  and  debauchery.** 

lleep  scholars  perhiips  ndmirc  Aristophanes  on  account  of 
the  pains  which  it  has  cost  them  to  construe  b.ini,  and  anti- 
quaries value  him  for  the  picture  which  he  lias  given  of  anrient  ' 
manners:  but  it  is  ceri;ain  that  such  wit  as  that  whidihe  displays 
would  not  ht  s^mired  iti  ^iiy  modorti  compontton.  P.  Brumof 
thinks  thai  Plutarch's  remarks  are  too  severe ;  and  Mr.  Cum- 
bcrland  has  defended  the  author  of  Tbi  Cieudt  with,  true 
classical  zcal,*indecd  somewhat  at  the  expcnce  ofSocsates 
and  Euripides.  M*  Di  LA  HA&fiB,  on  the  contrary^  adoiite 
the  justice  of  Plutarch's  censures,  and  not  only  condemns  the 
want  of  decency  and  morality  in  Thi  Clouds^  but  analysers  the 
comedy  of  Tbe  Kuigl^s which  is  all  personal,  and  filtod  with 
low  jokes,  puns,  and  allusions  totally  unintelligible  to  a  modern 
audience:  who  would  wonder  how  so  in<^cnious  and  polished 
a  people  as  the  At^eni^ns  could  be  so  much  diverted  with  such 
ribaldry,  as  we  ..re  told  they  were.  The  pieces  cf  Mcnandcr, 
tran'  l'Ated  and  itinMted  hv  Terence,  h.ive  lest  so  little  of  their 
pri.^tiiie  uorth,  that  wcsiill  utxicrstand  aiui  admire  ihtm  nearly 
as  much  <t»  the  cutcm^^urancs  uf  those  exc^uisitc  writers:  but 
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tbe  present  author  says«  *  Aristophanes  paints  only  Individuals^ 
and  TcFence  delineates  all  mankind/ 

The  Lycseum  lecturer  has  very  ingeniously  transported  hidi* 
•elf  to  AlhenSt  not  as  a  modern  French man»  but  as  an  in- 
liahitaot  of  some  Greek  colony  in  Asia  Minor,  during  the  time 
of  Pertcks.  He  is  represented  as  attending  the  theatres  at  the 
time  of  the  PatKithenie4n  frames,  when  tragedies  of  tSophodet 
Md  Euripides,  ^nd  r  r  L.lic;  of  Aristophanes  and  EapoUs,  wetc 
represented.  He  siicci  abundant  tears  3C  the  Iphigcnia  of 
Euripides,  and  expcctctl  to  die  with  laugl  ing  at  a  comedy  of 
'  Aristophanes.  H-.^  translates  a  scene  ot  Thi'  Knights,  and  de- 
scribes thf  little  etlVct  which  it  had  on  his  muSi  l^b  ;  even  aided 
by  ail  the  cxpl  ui.itions  which  he  could  obtain  troni  a  native  of 
Athens,  whti  with  great  urbanity  answered  all  his  questions 
concerning  the  personnecs  rrprtfsented  and  traduced  in  tiiis 
piece.  There  is  some  iaimour,  ns  wcli  as  s  ircasm,  in  the  sim- 
plicity which  oui  .luthor  affects  in  interrogating  his  obli<4;nj^ 
neighbour,  the  Athenian;  und  we  are  sony  th-^t  rouni  ciuiiot 
be  afForded  for  this  whole  conversation  at  the  Athenian  theatre* 
ill  our  Arks  but  we  are  obliged  to  find  place  in  it  for  nearly  as 
great  a  Tarlety  of  productions  as  were  stowed  in  that  of  Noah. 

M.  DB  LA  Harps  gives  a  sketch  of  each  of  the  lemmnrng 
dramas  of  Aristophanes,  with  translated  extracts.  It  is  tcaroelf 
possible  to  defend  the  licftntiousness  and  immorality  of  this  re- 
nowned comic  writer;  greatly  to  the  mortifict»tion  of  all  true 
scholars,  and  admirers  of  the  Greek  language^  which  never  offbni 
so  many  beauties- to  their  contemplation  in  any  dramatic  author^ 
as  in  some  scenes  and  expressions  in  his  pieces.  Tn  thost  to 
which  we  allude,  indeed,  he  manifesrs  himself  to  have  been  a< 
able  to  write  trngcdy  as  farcical  comedies  :  particularly  in  xht 
choruses*  of  which  the  poetry  is  often  extremely  beautiful. 

Sect.  ir.    Of  tU  Latin  Cor.u'dy. 
<  Accurately  speakiug,  (says  the  author,)  rlicte  is  no  Latin  coine- 
dy,  the  Rdmnns  having  only  translated  and  iniJtatcd  the  Grecian 
dramns,  and  never  having  brought  on  t!ic  s?."!^c  a  single  character 
-wbich  was  original,  nor  laid  the  scene  of  any  one  oi'  their  plays  but 
in  a  Grecian  cityt-i^nd  how  can  coniedies  be  called  Roman,  m 
which  nothing  is  Latin  bat  the  kngusge  ? — Enniiiii,  Naevius,  Cm* 
.liuSt  Aquitiuf!,  and  nuny  other  imiuton  of  the  Greek:.*  are  not  cone 
down  to      :  but  there  rcmnin  twenty  one  ]i?tco?  of  Phratui.  Epi- 
charmcs,  Dipln'lus,  Dt  nu.iphilcs,  and  rinlcnion,  are  those  from  v%  hoo 
he  borrowed  the  most ;  and  if  we  niay Judge  by  his  invitaiioni,  wc 
shall  have  no  Itigh  idea  of  hit  models.   The  comic  of  Plautus  is  very 
defective :  he  is  so  coi^fined  in  his  ni«in««  and  uniform  in  hn  maBQcr» 
that,  as  in  the  Italian  comedies,  we  are  sure  of  seeing  the  same  per* 
lonagcs  in  all  his  plays.   A  young  courtezan  ;  an  old  man  or  wocna« 
who  aelk  her  |  and  a  young  man  who  buys  hcTi  employing  a  rascally 
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■  » 
Acmnt  to  trick  -hil  fiither  oct  of  the  pnrchaae  money :  add  to  these 
a  parasite^  a  hanger-on  of  the  nieanett  kind,  whose  busincn  both  at 
Athens  and  Rome  was  to  und'crtkke  any  dtrty  work  for  his  j»atroa» 

for  the  reward  of  a  pood  dinner ;  and  a  swaggering,  blustering, 
cowardly  captain,  a  kind  of  Bobadil :  these  are  tlie  characters  which 
-vve  always  find  in  Plautus,  tiresome  ia  their  monotonyy  and  disgusting 
in  their  style  and  d:aloguci* 

Wc  arc  then  presented  with  a  severe  critique  on  Piautus: 
but  this  dramatist  was  in  high  tavour  in  his  d.iy,  and  preserved 
it  even  to  the  time  of  Augustus^  Cicero,  Varro,  and  Quinti* 
Han,  praise  liim,  though  Terence  had  written  ;  and  }ie  was 
.  admired  for  knowing  the  genius  of  his  language,  cvcji  before 
that  language  had  attained  perfection.  Horace,  however^ 
whoM  taste  ^nd  Judgment  are  to  unening,  saya  that  his  pum« 
hm  and  coarse  Jokes  were  applauded  to  a  degree  of  folly : 

j^lt  noilri  ^roavt  Plcuiinos  ct  numeros  £t 
jLudnete  9aiu  f  luianm  fattenter  tOrumguef 

Nevertheless,  he  is  here  allowed  to  have  had  a  fund  of  humouf 
in  some  situations)  and  gaiety  in  others*,  and  to  have  furnished 
Hdkri  mh  the  characters  bf  the  Mutr^  Amphytrkn^  and 

Terenoe»  the  lecturer  dbsenresi  haa.not  one  of  the  defect 
4>f  riatttaa>  except  the  constant  uniformity  of  subject;  and  eveil 
this  he  has  in  some  measure  avoided*  As  no  lntrtg;.ue  with  a 
free  woman  was  admitted  on  the  Roman  stage^  he^has  con- 
trived to  avoid  giving  his  young  men  prostitutea  for  nustresi}es» 
by  making  the  young  female  slaves,  who  are  purchased  for 
courtezans,  prove  to  be  the  daughters  of  persons  ..of  good 
family,  who  had  been  stolen  from  their  parents  in  infancy,  and 
i,o!d  to  dealers  in  slaves ;  so  that  a  marrhige  generally  termi- 
nates the  piece.  No  buftoonery,  nor  licentiousness,  nor  gross 
language,  is  to  be  found  in  Terence.  lie  is  the  cnly  oj:c  of  all 
the  anticnt  writers  of  comeciy  now  rcinaiiurp;,  who  iiJS  sup- 
pcrreil  a  couvcriiaiion  becoming  well-ediicattd  and  weli-brtd 
people  nnd  who  has  cxprer-sed  the  lan;:'uai:e  of  the  passions  In 
tlic  true  lone  ai  natur--'.  Hia  aioraiitv  i6  sound  and  I::sTructivc, 
his  pleasantry  is  in  good  taste,  and  his  uiaiogae  is  clear, 
natural,  accurate,  and  elegant.  All  the  laws  of  the  drama  are 
observed  in 'his  ' pieces;  and  he  is  deficient  only  in  force  and 
variety  of  plot,  in  the  interest  of  his  subjects,  and  in  the  comic 
of  hit  characttTS4 

After  this  criticism,  we  have  an  analysis  of  all  the  coinposl- 
ttons  of  Terences  and  the  French  plays  are  spci^Ified  which 
bave  been  translii:ed  from  him,  or  written  on  the  model  af  liU 
dramas. 

Apf.  Rlv.  VdL.  xstitr.        LI  Chs(. 
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CI  13 p.  VII.     0/J  lli  Lyru-  Poetry  cj  ii:e  Antie0ts. 

Sect.  I.  On  the  Lyic  cf  the  Greeks, — It  is  agreed  on  all  ddfS 
that  the  poem  called  an  ode  by  the  antknts  was  snog  ;  ^nd  the 
word  itself  implies  it  sonj;.  After  a  prefatory  complaint  of  tltf 
depredations  of  time  on  the  snsy  sciences,  9iid  customs  of  the 
anticiits,  and  of  ihe  little  that  we  know  of  the  many  isfine- 
menta  which  were  highly  prized  and  estolled  by  themi  (among 
ffrhtch,, their  music,  and  the  kind  of  melody  to  which  their  odes 
were  sang,  should  have  bten  particularly  mentioned  \)  M.oe 
LA  Hakpe  s:)yss  *  All  that  I  propose  on  tms subject  is  to  give  an 
account  of  the  most  essential  differences  which  I  have^observed 
in  the  odes  or  son^  of  the  anttents,  and  in  the  verses  which 
we  call  oHcs,  which  are  n  ither  ^.r^j,  nor  in  general  read.' 

The  three  principai  heroes  of  this  section  are  Orpheus, 
Pindar,  :\ntl  A:i.icrcon.  An  ode  seems  to  havr  n-jorr  t:.^ 
appfarnnce  of  sudden  inspiration  and  momentary  etTu^'on,  no; 
gcneraictl  by  dchi^n  or  mL"iir»tion,  than  any  othrrr  species  of 
pj  ctry.  A  con^t^nl  entiiujilasm  rwns  tlirua^h  the  <vle«  of 
Tindar,  excite^l  hy  the  victorit:^  of  his  friends  at  the  bcvei«i 
ganitti  ut  (J recce'. 

Linus  is  iioppos 'tl  to  have  invented  rhythm  and  melody.  He 
was  the  master  of 'Orpheus,  who  surpassed  him  in  renown 
by  having  applied  music  and  poetry  to  the  religious  ceremo* 
nies  which  he  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians.  ^  He  first  tn> 
sticuted  the  feasts  of  Bacchus  and  the  Eleusinian  mystcrieSt  m 
imitation  of  those  of  Isis  and  Osyris;  and  hence  they  were 
denominatcrd  Orphtct*  We  have  still  some  fragments  of  tilt 
hymns  which  were  sung  in  the  performance  of  tliese  rites,  and  * 
of  which  he  was  most  cert;iiiily  the  autliof*  Snid:^s  has  pre- 
served one  of  them,  which  contains  the  most  exatted  and  pure 
idens  of  the  unity  of  God,  and  above  alt  'of  the  attributes  of 
the  divine  rsscncc,  without  the  legist  tincture  of  polytheism. 

I^I.  ])V  !  A  iiAPPF.  presrti!*;  tis  with  a  pleasing  translation  of 
part  of  the  tirst  rythirin  oJcr  ot  Pintt^r,  in  whicli  he  proposes 
to  convey  to  the  h'^jrcr  ;i!ul  rea-icr  of  his  IrrlurL-s  sop.ie  idea  ti^ 
la  mnrrlft' o{  the  pott:  bur,  if  hy  march  he  n»eap^  the  nianTier, 
procedure,  nic.^i.rf,  or  numbers,  \vc  can  scarcely  sunposc  that 
his  purpose  Will  be  answered.  The  regular  cja^iran  s?an7i» 
which  he  has  u^ed,  never  occurs  in  the  odes  of  Pindar  i  which 
are  all  divided  into  stroplic,  antistrophei  acd  epode.  Ttie  ode 
in  question  has  been  imitated  by  Mr.'  Gray,  in  conformity  to 
the  original ;  and  by  Mr.  West  in  dteades^  or  stanaas  of  ten 
verses  each.  I'his  learned  gentleman  indeed  deviated  only  in 
one  instance  from  Pindar's  own  dtvtsion :  he  translated  bis 
seventh  Olympic  ode  in  heroic  stanzasy  somewhat  resembling 

suucAifo-of  vnse  which  M,b£  la  Harpe  hu  adof  tvH,  bftt 
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without  finding  a  model  for  any  such  measures  in  the  originals 
Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Gray^  from  a  religious  veneration  for 
Grecian  authority,  have  constructc<>  all  their  odes  on  the  Pin- 
daric plan  $  and  indeed  on  tliat  of  ^schyius^  Sophocles*  and 

£uripides,  in  the  choruses  of  their  traj^edies. 

Poetry  has  perhnps  not  only  degenerated  in  modern  times, 
but,  from  bein;^  more  ccmmon,  is  less  respected  and  more 
severely  eximlned  than  by  the  aiuient?.  With  i!s  it  is  judg:ed 
by  tlie  mind,  and  by  reason  ;  with  tlie  Greeks  it  was  an  airair 
uf  feeling  and  inin^lnarion ;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  in- 
jQcxible  a  jutljE^e  is  inte!lc!ct,  and  how  favourable  are  the  de- 
cisions of  the  scnsts.  iM.irmonUl^  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Poets^ 
ha.^  said  : 

"  To  Poetry,  by  genius  drown  from  hcav*n. 
Pandora's  fate  and  varied  pow'ra  were  given. 
Each  lib'ral  art  bedeckM  her  with  a  charm  ; 
Painting  gave  beauteous  tints,  and  colours  warmi 
While  Eloquence  contributes  flow'rs  of  art,  ^ 
And  burning  stroke-  \  hich  penetrate  the  hearts 
Of  Mclod)  she  learn'd  to  tunc  the  whole, 
And  and  ifuide  th*  afFections  of  the  soul; 

.And  la^itly,  Kxai>on,  an  her  faithful  friend,  "* 
Wish'd  in  her  airy  course  her  flights  t'  attend. 
And  oft»  invisible,  she  views  the  maid, .  ^ 
Follows,  and  from  a  distance  lends  her  aid.*' 

Sappho  and  Anacreon  have  each  a  spirited  article  allottetl  to 
|hem  by  the  lecturer.  Anacreoa  has  gained  more  fame  by'  his 
pleasures)  than  innumerable  others  have  derived  from  their 
labours.  This  voluptuous  songster  had  no  other  ambititm  than 
that  of  love  and  joy  {  if  he  speaks  of  old  age  and  death,  it  is 
but  to  brave  them  both.  While  he  resided  at  Samos,  at  the 
court  of  Polycrates,  (who  had  nothing  of  the  tyrant  about  him 
but  the  name,)  this  prince  m»de  him  a  present  of  five  talents,, 
equal  to  56251.  steiUng.  Unused  to  such  sums,  Anscreon 
could  not  enjoy  his  accustomed  repose,  from  uneasiness  at  the 
idea  of  his  wealth ;  he  therefore  hastened  to  restore  the  five 
talents;  saying  to  the  noble  donor,  that,  if  he  had  so  great  a 
charge  in  his  po^es&iou,  h<;. should  never  be  able  to  wiltc  o( 
sing  again. 

It  is  impossible,  the  lecturer  observes,  to  jjive  t^»:  leasti  ' 
slcetch  of  Anacreon's  manner.     An  original  i^ra'e,  simplicity* 
and  facility,  distinguish  his  etTusions,  wiiieli  c*ia  never  be  im- 
parled by  the  labour  of  translation*    He  composed  by  laspiia- 
tier),  and  we  translate  by  toU^ 

Sect.  11.  Cmurmng  nsraet, — ^M.  ds  la  Hailfe  commences 
this  section  with  obsctviog  that,  thoM|[h  Horace  is  the  only 
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Rom^'i  Ivrlc  roft  who  Ims  drscendcd  to  us,  yet  tf.e  los^, 
ac:L(7rdiiig  to  Quinrilidti,  is  not  grcit :  '■irvcc  that  excciicnt  critic 
t'.rt'S  us  tliat  the  rest  were  not  worth  reading.  *  On  the 
tO':Lr;iry,  hc  bcbto'iAS  the  highest  encomiums  on  Horace;  an^ 
thit  praise  has  been  echoed  at  times,  nnd  bv  all  people.*— 
Our  letturer,  indeed,  is  never  so  anir:.  r'-H  and  er  iiju-i^ric,  as 
Vhen  spcak:::^:  of  Horace;  whose  worlds  he  scenis  peculiar. y  \o 
have  studied  and  relished.  Much  time  has  been  devoted  in 
every  learned  nation  to  the  productions  of  this  most  ad  ipiribie 
poet :« but  the  fertility  of  the  subject  Is  so  abundam,  that  ^ 
present  attthor,  even  at  a  chill  and  barren  period  of  his  life, 
iias  proved  that  much  still  remained  to  be  said. 

*  Horace  teems  at  once  to  unite  the  merit  of  Anacreon  and  Pindftf, 

and  to  add  rv>\2<-]\  lo  both.  He  has  the  enthusiasm  and  dcvatioo  of 
the  Thcban  bard;  he  is  equally  ricli  in  metaphor  and  ima^enf:  but 
his  Rights  arc  a  dittlt  violent,  hin  :tylc  is  rather  Ic^s  obscure, 
and  his  dution  is  more  ssvcet  and  var^'^d.  Pindar,  %vho  2!%rav« 
cbaunted  the  same  tiicmes,  was  constiiuily  in  one  key  ;  but  Horace 
modulatci  into-dl  keys,  and'  ii  master  of  tben  alL  When  he  taket 
his  lyre,  and  it  teized  by  a  poetic  ^irit,  whether  he  be  transported 
into  the  council  of  the  god->,  or  to  the  niins  of  Troy,  fraftcd  to  the 
summit  of  the  Alps,  or  by  the  f^iile  of  the  fair  Glycera,  his  voice 
aUvny;'  mount;,  to  the  rubjcct  wK'ch  in-^pircs  him.  He  i«  rcajeitic 
or:  Olympits,  and  allurinj^  with  a  mistre?;s.  It  is  as  easy  to  him  to 
ccliiitaic  the  souJ  oi  Cato  or  Kcgulus,  as  to  paint  with  enchanting 
i^roetttesfr  the  caresses  of  Lycinnia,  or  the  coquetry  of  Pyrrha.  At 
frank  a  voluptuary  as  Anacreon,  and  as  faithful  an  apottle  to  pleasunSt 
he  has  iT^orc  grace  than  the  Greek  lyric,  with  much  more  wtt  aid 
philosophy  ;  jc'vTnnsc  \.t  hns  the  imaginrition  of  P?ndar,  with  more 
T»]orality  and  rtliection.  if  w't  attend  to  the  sagacity  of  his  ides?,  to 
the  precision  of  his  style,' to  the  harmony  of  his  numbers,  and  to  th« 
vdriety  of  his  subjects ;  it  we  recollect  that  the  same  maji  has  written 
flBtitesr  fuU  of  rcaaed  aad  subtle  reasoning  and  gaiety, — epistles  wfaidb 
cootaui'  th9  best  lectures  on  civil  society,  in  rerses  which  engraec 
themsdvcs  on  our  memory, — and  an  art  of  poetry  which  is  the  eter- 
nal code  of  r^cod  taste  ;  it  will  be  admitted  that  Horace  lizd  the 
fjllc.it  and  ino^t  poliU^d  uu'ud  tlut  nature  ever  took  pleasure  in 
iorming  * 

M.  DL  L\  IIartl  has  tr.inr,lated  several  odes  of  Hor.ice.  per* 
haps  ns  well  -iS  ih*^  Yviwc'w  I  m-u  ire  will  allow,  and  iias  added 
isffvcral  rciii.irko  wlucli  ni.iuiicaL  oouud  Icurnini^  and  good  ta>tr. 
He  lus' compared  th-  odjs  of  the  Ronaan  bard  with  tliosc-  of 
llic  poet  Rousseau^  and  h,is  pointed  out  several  inaccur^ci-s  in 
the  latter  \  even  witituut  which,  the  parallel  would  be  very  un- 
favourable to  the  French  tyric« 

Chap.  VIII.  Of  the  Pastoral  Poetry  and  Pahla  of  ike  AnOtsiU. 

Sect.  I*  Pastorabn—Htiti  the  pastorals  of  Theocritus^  Virgil, 
31ou>.and  MoscImiSj  ^Mth  ths  f«ibka  of  J£sop  and  Pbsdrus,  are 
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f^iscnssed.  Spcikinc^  of  pastorals,  the  lecturer  says:  •  No 
species  of  poetry  is  hel<l  in  greater  contempt  with  us  than  this, 
nor  is  any  more  foreiLin  to  our  manners  and  i.ist^  :  but  this  is 
not  the  fault  of  tlie  poetry,  wliich  like  all  other  kinds  is  t^ood 
\K-htn  well  execurfd,  and  has  its  nlluremci:ts  and  ch  irms :  it 
aiiscb  tram  our  dtiTcrcGt  manner  living,  ami  our  igf«oranccoi 
rustic  nature,  because  the  mcrdcls  and  deHghts  which  a  pastoral 
.  life  can  aflFurd  are  never  before  our  eyes*  It  it  in  climates 
highly  favoured  by  naturei  under  clear  and  benign  skiesy  that 
the  shepherds  and  inhabitants  of  villages  may  somewhat 
lesenible  those  of  Theocritus  and  Virj*il'«i-'nie  latter  part  of 
this  remark  is  stiU  more  applicable  tt>  us. than  to  die  author's 
countrymen. 

Sect.  II.    Origin  of  Fahhi, 

**  Man  has  a  natural  propcn;sity  to  listen  to  narration*  fFable 
«xcites  his  curiosity,  and  amuses  his  fancy.  It  is  of  the  highest 
antiquity.  We  find  parables  in  the  must  amient  monuments  uf  every 
T>eople.  It  seems  as  if  man  had  btrcti  u!v.  a\  ;^  afraid  ol  truth,  and  truth 
of  man.  Whoever  \va«?  the  inventor  ot  the  apjlo^^iic  ;  whether  timid 
reason  in  the  mouth  of  a  ^lave  borrowed  this  di>;guised  language  in 
speaking  to  his  master  ;  or  whether  tlic  i>agc  invented  it  to  reconcile 
truth  to  self-love,  the  proudest  of  alt  masteis ;  the  inventtoa  is  ai&ong 
•those  which  reflect  the  ;:(rtute  .t  honour  on  the  human  intellect.  By 
Ahts  happy  artifice,  truth,  be  tore  it  presents  itself  to  tBankind,  keeps 
jheir  pride  undisturbed,  and  seizes  on  their  ima|rinatIon."— 

After  these  Tcflcctions,  (extracted  from  the  Ehgt  <ie  la  -^?n^ 

ifaine,)  and  others  on  the  in-ienuity  and  utility  of  fables, — thfe 
different  merits  of  tht^  r:\ree  priiicij^al  fab||lUst|f  >£sop)  Ph|&* 
drus,  and  La  Fontaine,  are  considered. 
Cliap.  IX.   0/  the  Satire  of  the  Anticnt^, 

Sect.  I.  Parallel  betivrt  fi  [ loraee  ami  Jtroenal^'^l^cxt  the  ]?c- 
.•turer  presents  us  wiili  the  iiistory  of  satirical  writings  ;  which, 
.among  the  Greek?,  in  the  hands  of  Hypponax  and  Archilochu*?, 
vere  libels  ;  mid  in  those  of  Horace  were  excellent  moral  dis- 
courb  :s. — Another  pleasing  and  just  el^j^e  on  Horace  is  here 
•pronounced  : 

•  No  man  better  knew  the  language  of  roasoa;  he  did  not  preach 
truth,  but  made  it  perceptible ;  be  does  not  command  us  to  be  tviMr, 
;but  makes  us  love  wibdom.  He  knows  the  dangers  incurred  hy  a  censor, 
*  ^nd  dcxtrously  avoids  them.    He  cannot  be  accused  of  hiuightiness; 

since  in  paititinp;  tht  foibles  of  others  he  confcs'^cs  \\U  own — Fdtmrr^ 
among  the  nv)dcni:.,  seems  to  have  felt  hia  merits  the  most  j?o\verfnl)y  • 
.and  it  peculiarly  bclon;r>i  to  Iiim  to  iijiprcciaie  Horace.  Hear  what  lie 
says  01  htm  in  a  charming  epistle,  oae  of  the  best  productions  of  lits 
flatter  days : 

.«*  Thy  counsel  s:igc,  dear  Horace,  deign  to  give, 
Au^  teach  u$  how  t'  emuy,  to  write,  to  U^g. 
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Though  near  the  tomh,  my  utmost  cire  ihali  ht 

T*  obey  tliy  lessous  and  plulosophy  ; 

To  la^f^h  at  death,  and  Iite*ft  short  span  employ 

To  read  thy  works,  w  hi'ch  bile  aud  gloom  destroy : 

Works  full  nf  grace,  atld  solid  sterling  sense. 

Which,  like  old  wine,  a  accond  youth  dispense. 

With  thee,  e'en  indigenoe  we  K  ain  to  bear* 

And  tempting  opulence  to  \vj\fly  sliarc  ; 

To  live  alone,  oi-  with  our  friciij.^  to  close* 

To  laugh  a  litllc  at  our  foolish  foes  ; 

To  quit  this  lifq  with  grace,  or  late  or  soon. 

And  laud  the  gods  for  granting  us  the  boon/* 

*  '        M.  Dt/sau/xj  of  the  Acndcniy  (^rs  Ir.sci  ipi'iQns^  who  hai 

Hshed  the  bti>L  irua.sljiion  of  Juven.il,  in  prose,  that  has  yet 
appeared,  has  drawn  (in  his  prcfacf)  a  parallel  between  this 
tatirist  and  his  precursor,  Horace.  In  this  comparison^  which 
occupies  I  o  or  1 1  pages,  and  which  has  been  inserted  entire 
by  M«  DE  LA  Harfe^  Horace  is  treated  very  severely,  as  a 
slave  and  flatterer  .-«^it  is  <an  austere  piece  of  tlcqumce,  and 
worthy  of  the  translator  of  Juvenal/  All  the  charges  brought 
against  HoraCjC  by  M.  Dusautx  are  ably,  fairly,  and  satisfac* 
tortly  answered  by  the  Lecturer.— 1  hough,  however,  the 
present  author  differs  widely  from  M.  Dusaufx  in  his  opinion 
of  Horace^  be  is  not  blind  to  the  merit  of  Juvenalt  ^  whose 
writings  he  thus  speaks : 

•  The  beauties  dispersed  in  his  works»  and  which,  notwithstanding 
his  defects,  have  acquired  for  him  well  merited  repi/nf  ion,  are  of  a 
nnturc  to  In-  tasted  by  n.tii  of  Itittrs,  xvlio  jire  nln'^e  c;:}'  iW*'  of  r^'Ptr- 
coiiiuig  uic  di^culties  ot  ilic  perusal,  lie  passa'^ra  ol  gicat  foict : 
he  is<men  a  dedaimer^  but  sometimes  eloqtifnt ;  oft«n  outrageousiy 
violeoti  but  sometimes  a  painter.  Hib  vcr^ieton  Pity  are  the  more 
remarkable,  because  in  no  others  has  he  made  use'of  soft  tiiits.  The 
satire  on  Nobility  is  excellent,  perhaps  the  bcjt  v  rittcn  of  nil ;  and  of 
wliic^i  J?5.7f£7.7  has  mi:ch  av;«:k  d  him"=t^f.  That  of  the  Tiirlx  T,  t:ir.inas 
for  its  admirabie  picture  ot  the  courtiers  of  Domitian,  h|ii  a  jK-euIiar 
merit :  it  is  the  only  one  in  which  our  author  laughs  at  hitrsclf.  That 
which  Uirns  on  Vows  has  striking  passages :  but,  iu  general,  it  coasisU 
of  cott:mon<pkioet  founded  on  a  sophism,*  &c  * 

Sect.  II.  OfPenius  and  Petronittf, 

•  Gravity  of  style,  severity  of  morals,  much  cpmpressii»n,  and 
much  good  scnsct  arc  the  particular  attributes  of  T^ius :  but  tlie 
excess  of  these  good  qualities  degenerates  into  Ifielr  consequent 
defects,  |iis  stoical  gravity  renders  him  dry ;  and  his  severity, 
which  QOthiog  can  soKcn^  teni^  and  lowers  (he  spinU  of  the 
reader.* 

M.  DE  l.A  Harpe  does  not  believe  that  tlic  fr,iiTmentr,,collectcJ! 
at  di'lT/ren  t  timcs  undcrthctitlc  of  the  satire  of  Petronius, 
4iif^rii9^^  is  tiic  V.  uiii  gf  the  Consvil  ;uid  i4vuuiuc  ui  Nero  ; —  by 
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horn,  however,  he  was  afterward  coDdcmned  to  death.  Our 
aud)orsa]r&;  ' 

*  It  i.^  vcrv  probable  t^nl  tli*-  ili7<n<^odv,  \vA\  yrr.K^  ant!  Iialf  \•cr^t 
in  different  ni-.MSures,  wns  tinr  }>iodnct''M>  of  seme  r:;jic  c  f  ihc  rhe- 
torical  schoyl^  some  yoiin'.>  mon  not  wiihout  talents,  uiio  clio^c  thiV 
as  tliv*  most  convenient  form  for'itfjttiiig  his  skefches  in  prose*  and 
tvney  ia  detcribing  the  bad  company  which  he  had  kept.  He  cri« 
ticizes  with  much  force  tlie  declaimers  of  his  time;  and  indeed 
own  poetical  essay  on  the  civil  ys-zfi  \a  nothing-more  than  decUmn- 
lion,  witit  a  lew  happy  toucncs.  Many  of  hi»  paintinjjs  are  truly 
diawii,  !)ui  in  a  coiiiir.on  wny  :  c.\  \ ,  aiul  cvfii  It^w.  tJome  frag;rsciUs 
of  poetry,  and  the  story  oi  the  Kphcsian  Matroiii  are  the  best  piuis 

"  of  Petronius.* 

Sect,  in.^  ff  the  IlNp'nm^  /I'lJ  cf  Inscnpt'r^nr. — This  is  a 
short  article,  enlivened  oy  a  few  epigrams,  but  not  by  any 
mot  in  pro.se. 

Chapter  X.^  ^  Rlegu'S  ami  Love  VersfS  ammg  the  Anticnts^ 
5s  of  consiilcrable  length,  and  very  inreresting  \  pani'-ul  !r!y  tht.- 
account  otOvid  and  his  writiiiu^'i.  Catuiliis,  Proptriiub,  and 
Tibullus,  belon;;  to  this  chaptt-r.  Of  tiic  first  cle^y  of  this 
list  charming  poet,  M.  !>n  la  H\i?rE  his  given  a  translation  j 
in  which  the  ideas  of  the  original  arc  conveyed,  but  in  irregu- 
lar and  ufipleasing  numbers. 

Book  IT.  On  Eloaut':ice,'^0^ i,\\\s  book  \<c  can  give  only  the 
table  of  contents:  having  bec:n  seduced  by  the  subjects  of  the 
first  half  of  this  volume,  and  the  agreeable  manner  of  treating 
them,  to  dwell  longer  on  each  than  %ve  Intended. 

•  We  now  (says  the  Lecturer)  pass  from  Pueiry  to  Eloquence; 
and  objects  more  serious  and  important,  studies  more  severe  and  fuller 

of  reflection,  will  now  aopplaut  the  ?^por:s  (-f  invagination,  anJ  i;,e 
vaiied  illusions  of  the  most  capii\aiing  of  all  the  arts.— In  quitJng' 
Poetrv  for  Eloquence,  we  should  conctive  ourselves  pas'jiug  from  the 
amusements  of  youth  to  tlu*  !  ihu'irs  of  maturity  :  a«  Poetry  is  for 
pleasure,  and  Eloquence  f(.i  hi  ;.iaci.s.* 

Chap.  I.  Anul\:s:(  of  .^../y.'///<i^/*f  Institutions  of  an  Orator. 

SiCt.  1.  General  Li^r:  ,  iJin-ntn^  ihi  first  StudtcSf  Manner  qJ^ 
^eachwg^  and  Ruks  qj  ths  Art. 

Sect.  2.  Of  the  Kinds  of  Eioiuinai  tU  Demonstrative ^  the 
Deiiherative,  and  the  JudtciaL 

Sect.  3.  Of  Eiocuthn  and  Mdaphort, 

Cka?«  II.  Jtnaiysit  tf  the  Wtxrks  ^fCieer^  yn  the  Omiorleol  Artl 
Appbmdex;  or  Observatiom  on  the  t9V9  pnctdi';;^  '  hapierf. 
Chap*  ni.  Bxpiannthn  rftht  different  Re^sKsiu,  of  an  Orator, 

particiiariy  at  ap^icablc  to  Demosthenes. 

Sect.  I .   Conferning  Orntors  who  haMfhieded  DemsttbeneT s 

and  the  Species  rfhis  JSUqueAce.  : 

LI  4  Sect. 
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Scctn  2.  Of  the  different  Kinds  of  Oratorical  Invention  g  affif 
farticu!r»r!y  of  the  Manner  of  reasoning  Oraioricaliy^  mcb  as  J}$^ 
l^osthfnej  ustJ  in  his  Harangue  for  the  CrQiun, 

Sect.  3.  Jpplu-aiicn  of  the  same  Friticiples  in  the  Philips  oj 
J)imcithirteSy  int'itUd  the  QhirsmMUS. 

Sect.  4.  Lxampks  cf  the  t'u;o  fuoji  ex  -tllf!:t  Species  of  ()ya!:ryt 
in  the  fivo  Orations  for  the  CrouuHf  the  em  ^schinHy  the  (Uher 
Jfy  Demosthenes^ 

All  theie  subjects  are  amply  treated  bf  the  hfemm  lee* 
turer,  with  learning  ;tnd  iqgenuitf.— We  shall  resume  oorcQOe 
stdmtion  of  this  work  in  4  future  i^rticle»  having  now  arrlve4 
at  \he  end  onljt  of  the  second  voliime*  IfBf^J 

Ab.t,  X.    M.  Meusel'/  Guide  to  the  fiu^ory  qf  Lijlerature^  &Cf 

[Ariick  eeitaimud Jrtm  the  Uut  Ar  r  BNl>tz«  544*3 

^OU&TB  Sbctiok,  or  PEitiop.  Pr9ti^  thi  hmi^Hon    tBg  jwffcf. 
rouf  Naikm  t9  the  Crusadu^^u  €•  fnm  500  i»  i  too* 

f^ENF.RAL  Vittv  of  the  State  of  Lstcra'wre.  —  \)\\u[v^  fhis  period, 
the  sciences  sufTcrcd  a  considcrabk  decay.  i  Jic  hne  tas:« 
of  Greece  was  no  more,  tl-C  r«(<iiance  of  philosophy  Wiis  dU 
ininished  to  a  glimmering  twilight,  history  became  a  dry  un- 
interesting chronicle,  an^i  the  dark  night  of  superstition  at 
length  expanded  |ier  sable  wipg  OTer  alfuost  every  object  of 
human  knowlege.  The  chief  causey  oif  this  degcfieracy  wete-^ 
the  ercessive  luxury  .among  the  greats  and  the  general  depra- 
vity of  tlie  people— the  many  civil  wars — the  blind  zeal  o£ 
the  Cliristians  against  what  ^vas  termed  Pagan  lore — the  wan^ 
.  of  a  mkidle  rank  of  citizens— and,  lastly,  the  rise  of  papal  des^ 
potism.  Yet,  even  this  period  could  boast  of  many  men  of 
Je.irninp,  of  a  certain  kind.  The  loth  century  itself,  surnamed 
the  dn}}  and  iy(;n  age,  w^s  not  quite  so  obscure  it  has  been 
somct;;iics  represented.  %^t^l^Qim7dm*^  Secuium  decimum^  priau4 
at  Ccburg,  1770. 

'^ke  principal  P remote rs  of  Z.^'iir;;;;;^  were  Theodosius  ii. ;  Leo 
Isaurus;  Ju  ^iiniani.;  Charltrniagne ,  Leo  iv. ;  Constantine  ix.; 
the  first  thrt.c  Othos;  Diercrich  king  of  the  Obtiogotiisj  the 
Saxon  kiTip:  At^fircd  ;  ami  Pope  Sylvester  ii. 

The  W riters^  mhose  Influence  'ivas  mjst  general  on  the  state  of 
leifttee,  were  Austin,  the  African  bishop  of  Hippo  ;  Bocthius; 
Cassiodorus;  Isidore  of  Hispala;  Dede;  Alcuin;  Rabaaot 
Naitrus  i  John  trigena    Photius  $  and  Michael  Fselloa. 

SeMs^Lfarning.—thosit  of  the  Jews»  during  this  period^ 
decliotd  mifch.'  The  schools  of  the  Pagans  gave  plaoe  tothoae 
of  the  Christians  ;  and  these,  at  lasti  were  diicfly  coii£i|ed  to 
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inonastencs,  u  h.  if  devout  ignorance  and  barbarism  prevailed, 
Ireland  and  England  wcrtr,  in  some  degree,  exceptions,  and 
exhibited  a  better  mo(!e  oi  instruction  than  was  to  be  seen  ia 
ether  Christian  countries.  Thcodort,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, contributed  much  to  this  prc-cminei--.c. — The  sciiuols  of 
Cic  Arabs  were  in  a  more  flourishing  state,  particularly  at  Da* 
paa$cu6  and  Bagdad,  then  the  centre  of  Arabic  science.  Ttis 
Arab  Moorv  had  aUo  Bchooli  in  Spain*  of  which  the  most  cor 
kbrated  was  that  of  Cordova.— In  France*  the  palace  of  Char* 
lenagne  was  the  chief  seminasf  of  learning*  under  the  difecr 
tion  of  Alcuin ;  who  also  established  a  school  in  the  Abbey  of  Stt 
lHlartin  of  Tours,  (of  which  city  he  was  bishop,]  which  became 
|he  parent  of  many  others. — In  Germany*  the  principti  schools 
were  those  of  Fulda*  Uirshau*  Ervey,  Paderbom,  Trieii^ 
Nentz ;  and»  more  latterly*  those  of  Utrecht^  Bremen*  and 
Cologne. 

The  conimon  course  of  studies  in  all  these  schools  was* 
grammar,  Logicj  Rhitork^  Music,  Arithmetic^  Geometry^  nnd 
Astronomy  The  fust  three  v.cre  c.illeri  Trivium  or  i'riiiij]^ 
Studies  ;  the  last  four  ^tadrmumf  or  High  Studies. 

During  a  great  part  of  this  period,  It?.lv  \va3  the  most  bar- 
barous country  of  Europe;  and  conscquci, rl\  liad  few  or  no 
6cliools  of  any  note  :  nor  was  Greece  in  a  fnnch  better  condi- 
|ion  until  the  tune  oi  Cuusiamiiic  IX. —  ihc  Istiiuri.ir.s  had  a 
considerable  Greek,  school  at  Edessa }  which  produced  several 
jSyriac  versions  of  the  Greek  authors. 

Zt^rofw/.^In  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  centurj',  29  publie 
libraries  were  established  at  Rome:  but  the  various  mtsfor- 
tones  of  the  state  occasioned  them  to  be  much  neglejcted.  The 
library  founded  by  Austin*  at  Hippo*  was  destroyed  by  the 
Vandals  before  his  own  death.«-The  libraries  of  Constantinople^ 
and  those  of  the  Greek  monasteries,  were  either  burnt  Of 
mangled  by  Cosroes,  and  the  fury  of  the  Iconocbsts  and  led- 
^olaters.    The  £mperor  Basil,  and  the  Comneni,  endeavoured 

restore  them  :  bi|t  tiie  richest  library  at  Contaotinopic  was 
|hat  of  the  Patriarch  PI  ^tius. 

Although  the  Arabs  burned  the  famous  library  of  Alexandria, 
they  found  it  convenient,  in  time,  to  form  a  new  one  there; 
Nvhich  was  gradually  enriched  with  a  consideraoie  number  of 
^ISS. ;  and  the  Khalif  AUiVlamun*in  the  ninth  century*  erect- 
ed a  library  at  13agtiad. 

In  tiic  wcbteiii  world,  the  chief  collections  of  boolcs  were  in 
^  the  Abbey  of  St.  Gciuiam  at  Pans,  at  i  uida,  at  Ciugny,  and 
at  York. 

State  of  Phi/o/ogy^m^The  more  Hebrew  philology  was  neglect* 
pd  by  Chtistians*  the  more  it  was  coltirated  by.  Jews.  Daring 
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this  pf riod,  scvrrnl  works  were  translated  info  Hebftw  from  tlit 
Arabic.  The  Babylonish  Talmud  and  che  Mason  were  com- 
pleted.   The  text  of  tlie  Hebrew  Scriptures  was  corrected  by 

Ben-Aschcr  and  Ben-Kr.phraH ;  nnt!  Nnthon  Ben-JcchicI,  iji 
the  bes  in  iin^  rf  r*.c  r  iih  century,  wrote  a  Lexi  con  of  the 
words  in  both  r.ilniuils.  Snadias  Ilagaon  tr;ii)sLitf(i  a  part  of 
the  O.  T.  into  Arabic  5  and  R,  Jmbh  Cliiug  wrort-  a  Grammar  . 
and  Di^  tionsrv.— I  he  prituip  I  (rrock  philologists  were  PhiJo- 
ponui,  I'hi  tius,  Suidas,  Stc»ba'u>^  riiid  the  author  of  the  Ety* 
niok?iC''r!,  wliicii  appears  to  have  been  compiK^M  about  iJie  cnti 
of  iliL  ioth  century. —  I  he  Latin  Grammariar.s  were  Macro- 
biuSy  Martianus,  PiisciJfi,  and  Papias  :  but  the  Litin  l!int!uage 
ftW  daily  Into  disuse^  and  niftdeway  for  tins  Italian^  ^paoish* 
and  other  sister  dialects. 

Of  all  the  modern  Ungu  iees  of  Europe >  the  German  retains 
most  of  its  original  structoie.^  )t  became  at  an  early 'period  a 
^•titteti  laAguftge,  and  was  lh«  piretit  of  the  S^edi^VlWnish, 
and  partly  of  oor  KngHsh.— A  good  ]ii«tory  of  site  OtrouB 
tongue  was  given  by  Ailtlung*  at  Lclp  ii',  in  1781. 

The  Arabic  language  was  greatly  cultiv.ited  during  thir.  pe- 
riod  f  and  an  excellent  Le^ficon  of  it  was  composed  about  the 
year  933  by  Abu-bekcr  Ibn-DIraid  in  three  folio  volumes. — 
Another  Lcxicogrrir her  of  note  war,  Ahn-Nn<;ri-Ben  Hamcd  j 
vhose  Dictionnry  Schcid  proposed  to  publish  scMne  years  agoi 
but  we  have  not  heard  that  he  cxt^c  ut -d  lub  dcsi^Mi. 

Staff  of  Hisf'^rit-til  KmwUge^^l  Ucxc  u  l  i\-  few  ^0'»d  hisioriatJt 
duiing  thi&  loi'ii  period.  Indeed,  p'.tli):>o[)h.ciI  taste,  <V(Hird 
criticism,  and  all  vaiionjl  judgment,  h^d  pciicr.il!y  disapp  .acd: 
credulous  bigotry  supplied  their  place,  and  inkctcd  almost 
every  historical  composition  ;  all  learning,  such  i«s  it  was,  the 
monks  monopolized  1  and  legends  and  pious  romances  were 
the  fruits  of  t&eir  labours. 

The  best  Greek  historians  of  these  days  were  Zosimas*  Tlo" 
fiaras,  Ni^setas  Choniates,  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  Cbalcondylas, 
Syncellus,  Theoph^S)  Leo  Grammaticus,  Cedrcnus,  Glycas* 
Coostamine  Manasses,.  Agathias,  'Ihcophylact,  Gene»ittSa 
Constantine  Porphyrogenetta,  Anna  Comntna)  CimamttSt 
George  AcropolitSy  Pichyoter,  Codinus,  Ducss,  and  Ftoco* 
]nu5.  These  are  called  the  Byzantine  writers;  of  whom  the 
last  edition  is  that  of  Venice  in  78  vols,  folio,  1 729,  &c.— The 
hi^^•'Ii.lIl.s'of  Italy  were  Aurclius  C.issiodorus,  Epij.lt  mis  Scho- 
lasticus,  j|ord?.nur;,  (not  to  be  confounded  with  Joinandcs,) 
P.iuilus  Warnfridi,  Landiiiplms  Sagax,  Luitprjn J.us,  and 
AthannF.'ns  BIb!iothec;»r!US  ;  a  spit'ndid  edition  c  f  wliosf'  l^iia 
Porttijicuhi  KQhi.uijrum  was  puWiahfd  at  Rome  by  BiiiiKliiiii  in 
4  volto.  fulioj  1 735.   The  otijer  wrhcis  4U^e  found  in  Mumi^n^'i 
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collection. — Spain,  durinc:  tlii'^  period,  prorfiicetl  sfvera!  histo- 
r'uns,  the  priiu  i  r^nl  of  whom  were  Paulu»  Orosius,  whose  work 
was  translated  into  Snxoii  by  k'w^  Alfred*,  Is'fdore  of  Cnrtha- 
gena,  whose  Origuies  etxmoloffiaruui  may  be  considfrcd  as  a 
sort  of  historic  al  KrKytiopxdii  ;mother  Isidore  *,  whose 
Chromcon  was  published  tv  Schclstrate  ;  and  Ildephonsns,  Bi- 
shop of  Toledo. — In  France  v.e  find  Gregory  ot  I'ours,  Fredc- 
garius,  and  the  celebrated  Hincmar. — In  Germany,  Eginhard, 
Rheginus,  Wuikindj  Dithmar,  H^rminn,  Lambert,  Sigebcrti 
and  Maiianot  Scotus ;  who,  though  a  native  of  Ireland,  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  as  a  monk  at  Cologne,  Wuttzbarg» 
Fnlda,  and  Ment2.<— England  had  no  historian  of  note,  except 
Bede,  whose  history  was  pubHshod  with  his  other  works  at 
Cologne  in  1688  ;  and  alone,  with  Alfred's  Saxon  version,  hj 
Smith,  at  Cambridgei  in  1722. 

Moses  Choronensis  wrote  thr  V  '  rory  of  Armenia  $  the  last . 
edition  of  which  (unnoticed  by  M.  Meusel)  was  lately  pub- 
lished in  Germany  with  a  Latin  version.  The  Arabs,  during 
this  period,  had  some  considerable  Iiistoria-ns.  The  chief  of 
those  whose  works  have  been  publ'sh-'H  af  Tbn  Omnr  Al- 
wakedi  —  Abn-Muhamed-  Abdallah  •  A  I  1 1  [uv  .ri, — Aba-Gaphar 
Ibn-'Gorai  Athabari, — Eufychius,  or  .Said-iun-tjatrik. 
•  In  Chronology,  the  moi>t  conspicuous  were  Cassiodorus  and 
Dionysius  Exiguus,  the  inventor  of  the  Paschal  cycle.  . 

Geographibts  and  Chorographists :  Cosoius  gf  Egypt,— and 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium.  «. 

The  Mathematical  Sciences  flourished  chiefly  among  the  Arabs; 
^ho,  taking  the  ancient  Greeks  for  their  guides,  became  in 
turn  the  teachers  of  Europe.  Their  principal  study  waS  astro-* 
nomy,  which  was  greatly  encouraged  by  thd  Chalifisi  and  at 
Bagdad, was  an  astronomical  academy,  famished  with  tabtes^ 
charts^  and  instruments. — The  principal  authors  were  Messalab, 
who  wrote  on  tlie  Astrolabe,— Abu- Aaa^h.ir,  who  composed 
astronomical  tables,  —  Th  d^^t  -  Ben  -  Klrrah,  who  translated 
£uclid's  Elements,— AUBatani,  called  the  Arabic  Ptolemy, 
who  observed  the  obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic, — •Gcber,  from 
whom  Algebra  is  by  some  supposed  to  derive  its  name  f , — and 
Arzichel  of  Toledo,  aaihor  of  the  T.'.ctcn  T.blcj.  In  the 
Chalinhat  of  Al-M  imuii,  tlire.-  brothers,  6uns  of  Musa  Ben* 
Shaker,  were  notMole  Geon,;  trician-j. 

From  the  Arabs,  the  PL-rsiatis  seem  to  have  borro'xed  a  pirt 
of  tho  mathematical  sci^^iiccs. — Tlie  Chine -.c  boa  ^t  of  their  . 
antient  kuowlegc  of  astionomv,  but  it  falls  short  of  that  of 

•  If  be  be  not.  the  same.  R, 

f  We  much  dpabt  this  etymulogy. 
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the  AraVs.^-Of  the  lodisu  astrononif ,  M.  Mbusei,  says  littfe ; 
lind  indeed  he  had  not  auch  to  say.  Our  oriental  schoU» 
have  made  IM  better  acquainted  with  ir. — In  Greece,  mathe* 
-niatica  were  opt  miich  cultivated  ;  religious  disputation  svral« 
lowed  up  every  thing. — Leo  VI.,  however,  founded  a  matlie- 
.  matical  school  at  Constantinople.  Eutocius  of  Ascalon  wrote 
a  comment  on  some  works  of  Arcbimede*;,  nnd  of  Apolloniuf 
Pergxus.  Hicro  j^avc  a  treatise  on  geometry,  inserted  in  Af:>*:- 
faucciis  Aiiiiecta  Gnzca  \  and  Pstrllus  wrote  on  the  four  branches 
of  mathematics,  publlslicd  by  Xylander  at  Basil  in  I5!;6. — 
In  the  west,  this  science  was  stran:Tcly  neglected.  Xn  ii*!y, 
Cassiodorus  and  Boe(hius  only  are  worthy  to  be  named. — In 
I'fancc,  the  monk  Gerbcrt,  after  ward  Pope  Sylvester  II.  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  3nd 
(excelled  in  mathematical  and  i^echonical  J^nowlqge. — In  X^cr* 
JViany,  m^thematiesy  as  well  at  every  other  branch  of  learning 
iQwes  most  to  Rabanva  Mavirua  Next  to  hitn  wc  find  Add* 
Md»  Bishop  of  XJtrecht^  Uermannus  Cooa«cti]»$  and  WU* 
tkelm,  Abbot  of  Hirshaw  \  who  all  wrote  4ome  tracts  on  the 
oathemadcal  sciences* 

On  Military  tactics,  and  the  art  of  wax»  the  names  of  Cal- 
!micus,  Hero,  Mauritius,  and  Constantine  vil*  appear  in  M. 
|4£usfiL's  list :  but  they  did,  little  more  ^n  borrow  (rem 
Folybius  and  Arrian. 

^Liie  of  PhilQSG^hy,'F^k\vi  progTCSs  Of  improvement  in  this 
science  is  ne  t  to  be  expected  :  even  what  was  good  and  useful 
in  the  precL'imp;  psrioci  was  deteriorated  in  this  :  the  prevailing 
dialectic  ^vas  a  medley  of  logic  and  metaphysics,  confiiscdly 
blended,  that  no  clear  intelligible  consequence^  couLi  be  cjt- 
tracted  from  it;  and  this  species  of  logic  had  a  wonderful  in- 
^ucnce  on  every  otlier  brunch  of  philosophy. 
•  In  Greece,  tlic  ntw  i*latoiiism  was  attempted  to  be  n.jde 
subservient  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  i  or  rathqr  .Chrisilauky 
liraB  compelled  to  weaA  Platonic  dress.  The  most  celebrated 
.  Philonist  of  ihis  period  was  Proclus;  .  who  grasped  at  all  the 
linowlege  of 'his  age»  and  acquired  a  great  share  of  it.  His 
writings  weie  numerous}  some  of  which  have  never  been 
^published*  His  life  was  written  by  Marinusy  his  schol^  and 
successor  jn  the  school  of  AUieiis. — Their  cotentporaiyt 
Hierodest  wrote  a  good  .commentary  on  jthe  Qddft^  verses  of 

**  Wc  arc  sorry  to  learn  that  a  «rit>  eJifion  of  this  author,  planntd 
some  years  ago  by  the  German  Benedictines,  lias  been  abandoned.— 
There  are  several  mss.  of  his  norks  in  Hiiglaud,  whicli  might  enable 
a  judicious  editor  to  give  a  much  better  copy  than  that  which  wc 
have,  printed  at  Cologne,  in  1627. 
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Fythagoras,— ^neas  of  Gaza,  a  scholar  of  tlie  formeri  wrote 
»  wt)rk  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  publi  ^licd  by  Banhius. 
— Simplicius,  a  true  eclectic,  v/ishcd  to  unite  all  sects  of  phi- 
losophers. Hid  commentary  on  some  of  Aristotlt^s  vorks  wa» 
published  at  Venice,  in  Greek  only,  iyi().-  Pinif  poiuis  of 
Alexandria  attempted  to  rcconcil,:  the  peripatetic  philosophy 
with  Christianity,  which  led  him  to  Tnihtiim.— Michact 
Fsclius  was  an  historian,  mathematicinn,  orator,  pliysician>, 
and  philosopher.  Above  20  of  his  works  have  been  publisher! 
at  V^ciiice,  or  Paris,  between  the  years  15  5^  auJ  1624. 

In  the  west,  philosophy  consisted  chieiiy  of  the  follies  of  an 
«ztra?agantdialectic»andthelabyriiith9  of  a  subtile  metaphysic* 
Little  attention  was  paid  to  practical  phiIoK>p|iy.^ik>et}ifU8  i» 
at  the  head  of  the  Italian  philosophers.  He  had  studied  at 
Athens  under  Proclus>  and  translated  into  Lattn  some  of  the 
beat  works'  of  antient  Greece.  He  was  certainly  the  most 
learned  man  of  his  day,  and  may  be  called  the  last  of  tbeR^mattf* 
liis  book  Dc  cwse/.itione  philcsopkia  has  been  often  printed  ;  anil 
all  his  works  were  published  at  Basil  in  1570.  A  good  life  of 
this  pbilo^pher,  with  an  analysis  of  his  works^  hy  the  Abb4 
Gerim'ise,  appeared  at  Paris  in  1715  in  5  vols.  i2mo.— LanfrtinCy 
and  Anselm,  arc  ranked  by  M.  Millie:,  nmonp  the  philoso- 
phers of  this  period  :  but  ihcy  .^.ppertatn  railit  r  to  the  theolo-' 
gical  class.  The  works  of  the  lormer  were  published  by 
Daclierius  in  1648  \  those  of  the  latter  by  Gecberon  in  li^h^ 
both  at  Paris. 

•     

In  Spain,  Martin,  Archbishop  of  Braj^a,  foilowinfj  the  foot- 
steps of  Seneca,  wrote  scvLial  tracts  of  pnsctic.il  pfiilosophv  ; 
which  were  published  at  Basil,  in  1562.  Isidore  intioduceil 
rnto  his  Eiymoh^ia  many  logical,  moral,  and  physical  observa- 
tion8.-^In  France,  Oaudianus,  Ecdlcius,  Mamcrttts>  and  Gcr- 
bert,  were  the  only  philosophers  of  note*  The  former  was  a 
disciple  of  Aristotle,  but  not  a  blind  follower.  His  book  De 
Statu  Anim^  was  published  by  Barthius  in  1655.  Gcrbett, 
afterward  Sylvester  IL,  was  one  of  the  first  writers  of  bis  age. 
His  letters  arc  replete  with  philosophical  observations,  which 
may  be  read  in  Du  Chcne ;  and  his  book  Dt  RatiofiaJi  et  Rattmi 
may  be  found  in  Fizius*s  Thesaurus  Jimtditum.  — in  Germany^ 
Aicuin  alone  is  a  host.  He  was  a  native  of  York*  but  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  France  or  Germany,  in  which 
he  founded  !.:veral  schools.  He  waj  versed  in  Latin,  Greel\ 
and  cvtfn  Hebrew,  and  was  perhaps  the  most  !c;irncd  n\aii  of 
the  ci\\  century.  His  works  were  published  iit  Paris  in  1617  • 
but  A  more  r.  ir.  and  complete  edition  vv.ii  givrn  by  l?robi;- 
uiui,  TiMicc  Abbut  of  bt.  iimcramuS|  at  Katiston,  in  4  vob. 
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fol.  1777         Eogiand,  the  writings  of  Lanfnnc  ami  AntcHi 

had  a  great  influence  on  every  science,  and  consequently  on 
philotophy.  John  Sect  was  nn  Irishman,  and  of  considerable 
rrputitlon  as  a  plillosopher.  Hij  work  De  Dhmnmt  NatttrM 
was  puMishfd  hy  Cxile,  at  ClxfoTd,  in  16S1. 

State  of  the  Bvllis  Lettiis. — It  is  Strange  that,  in  this  periot^, 
genuine  Poesy  is  chiefly  lound  among  the  Arabs:   not  that 
'  either  Greece  or  Italy  was  without  poets  r  but  the  true  poetical 
taste  had  vanished.    We  now  woiulcr  tli.it  sucli  compositiaiis 
as  the  RiphaiiHi  and  Leomne  verses  (the  produce  of  those  ages) 
could  be  consMcred  as  pradigtet  of  wit.«-The  principal  Greek 
poets  were  Notmus,  Cotuthus,  Tryphiodorus,  and  Q.  Cafaibef  ^ 
the  best  Greek  poet  of  this  period*   His  Para^fomtim  weic 
ptthlislied  by  Paw  in  1 734.— -The  poets  of  Italy  were  Boctbtmt^ 
£nnodiiis>  Fortunatus,  and  the  anonymoos  auihor  of  the 
Mseptdition  tf  Attiln.'^^in  had  irs  Prudentios}  Fcmce^  its 
Nomatianus,  Apollinaris,  and  Drtpanius  Florus.^GcrmaDf  | 
possessed  Walafrid  Strabo»  and  Ro$wcida»  a  nun  of  Gandefw 
sheim,  who  wrote'  in  prostr  six  tpiriiuai  cwuSes^  and  a  number  | 
of  Leonine  hexameters.    They  were  published  at  Wlttemberg 
in  1707. — Some  vernacular  poets  r.ppearcd  in  Gcrmanj  dttrtng  ^ 
this  period  :   the  principal  of  whom  was  Otifried. — Coeliiw 
Sedulius  appears  to  have  been  an  Irishman.    His  work  Mirir- 
hUium  (iirinonun   is  no  contemptible  pcrformaiiCC*     Indeed^  1 
he  was  the  most  elegant  of  the  Chribtiaa  poets.  I 

The  poets  in  Arabia  were  numerous.  We  sh;^ll  only 
mention  Ali-ben-Ali  Taleh,  Abubtkcr-Muliamed,  Motanabi, 
and  Abul-Olah.  Sevrral  of  their  pieces  have  been  published 
by  Gofittt,  Scheidy  and  Reuh* 

,  The  ptincipal  Greek  orators  of  this  period  were  Synestus, 
whose  works  were  published  by  Petau  in  161 2.,  and  oficeo  after* 
ward ;  Thcophylaccus  Simocatta ;  and  the  Emperor  Leo  VI.— 
In  Italj,  Peter  Damiaii,  Bishop  of  Ostia  and  a  Cardinal,  born  in 
too7»  was  the  best  Christian  orator  of  his  age,  and  indeed  of 
this  whole  period.  His  style  is  superior  to  that  of  all  his  co* 
tempotarles,  and  his  eloquence  has  sometimes  irresistible 
charms.  His  works  have  been  often  eiiited.— In  France*  die 
letters  of  Senratus  Lupus,  published  by  Baiuze  in  17 to,  are 
not  ineloquent ;  nor  the  Epistles  of  Felbert,  published  at  Paris 
in  — Tn  Germany,  M.  Meusei.  finds  on!}'  some  scantlings 

of  rlr.njiicncc  in  the  works  of  WItekend,  Lambert,  and  Bruno. 
—  Among  the  Arabs,  the  Conversations  of  Hnreri  nre  generally 
admired  \  and  it  1$  to  be  regretted  that  tliey  have  never  been  bU 
published. 

*  This  edition  is  searcdy  known  ia  EngUuid*  R* 
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Sffltisttcs,'^Thc  Emperor  B.isil*8  Liier  frgitts  de  imf^trio  pn 
it  juste  aJminutt4tr}{Io,  inscribed  to  his  son  and  Ruccessor  Leo^ 
was  published  with  a  l.^ihi  version  by  Xiravsfdd  at  Goctingen 
in.  l647|Sin(l  may  also  be  foi!nd  in  Bandurt^  Jmpenum  OrunioU^ 
Tom.  !. —  I'he  Geoponh-r  of  Vindonius  Anirt^lins  were  firj»t 
puhlvsh.'d  by  Nfedham,  but  were  corrected  by  Mss.  and  rc- 
puMisheil  by  Niclas  at  L<*i^>^l;»  in  4  vols.  Bvo.  i78f. 

Sti!i(  of  •  h\iit.al  (not  medicinn!)  I\ficw!tge» — ^Hcrc  is  a  strnngc 
bhnk  indeed.  The  only  woiKi  ijuoted  by  M.  Mf.usf4.  arc 
Aji^obard's  Tract  Dt'  ^rnndine  et  loiuirUf  edited  by  B.iluze  in 
1666.  \  a  uuik.  on  Aiclicniy  by  Geber,  a  L.»tin  translation  of 
which,  from  the  Ar.d)ic,  is  to  be  found  in  Casins  Bil/*ioibaa,  . 
vol*  u\  and  Strphanus's  Jctioms  dt  dhnna  Himufm  awti  thrysO' 
fmide^  published  at  Paitiia  in  Latin,  1573*  The  first  Settun 
has  been  latterly  published  in  Greek  and  Lfttin^  with  iiotes^bf 
GrtiHffery  at  Jen*,  in  1777- 

Bt^itt'  cf  MddUat  Ktiowlege^'^vi^xMion  stifled  on  tbisbfancli 
pf  science,  as  well  as  on  relii^ion.  Even  the  tno«t  skilfttl 
Greek  phy^iciariii  were  hce  from  thif  defect ;  the  most 
eminent  writers  were  j^eiierally  mere  compilers;  and  of  these 
the  ^rnbs  were  the  best.  The  science  passed  uradiiaUy  inta 
the  hands  of  Monks,  Abbots,  and  rven  Bishops. 

C'nc  of  tljc  most  renownc^!  physicians,  of  the  school  of 
Alexanihi.T,  w.i*;  Oribasus  the  pro.*^e>f5ed  follower  of  Zcno,  Hf 
MVT"^  nppointci  ^^icstor  by  the  I>ni]>eror  Julian,  and  at  liiti 
fci'  ^irt  made  a  t  f 'iTtpilatton  irv\u  u\''  medical  \\  orks  of  form<"r 
agt.'i,  ii!  40  Ivoks  ;  iir.il  a  syvj«  psi.;  in  9  book;*.  His  woikf) 
wrre  pubir.->l)er:  in  harin  by  Rosarius,  at  Basil,  in  i  ^'T'  —  About 
the  snme  tinie,  lived  Noii'.csius,  first  Bishop  of  Lmcssa  ;  who 
wrnie  in  Greek  n  woik^.T  the  Nature  ^  Man ;  published  at 
Oxford  in  1671.-- In  the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  Aetius  of 
Misopotamia  made  a  collectton  ^milar  to  that  of  OribasnS'; 
of  which  the  last  and  best  edition  is  that  of  Franz,  at  Leipsig^ 
in  1 777.— Soon  after  him,  fived  Alexander  TrallensiSi  who 
thought  iat  himseff,  and  rdinks  as  the  best  writer  after  Galen* 
He  wrote  1 2  bonks  ou  the  knowlegq  ai:d  cure  of  diseases^ 
publiiihed  in  Mailer's  Pnncipcf  Medici^  at  Lausanne,  in 
1772. — ^Paul  of  iKgina  hjs  Icf:  a  compendium  of  medical 
^tence  in  7  books,  puhli^iied  at  Basil,  in  1538;  and 
since  at  Goitingen,  in  The  other  Greek  physicians 

of  this  time  are,  in  M.  M£US£L*s  estimation,  scarcely  wortbf 
of  notice. 

In  Italy,  toward?  the  I  ».tter  pan  of  this  period,  the  'srh'H^l 
of  Sal'  rno  wa^  c  r\lil;^hc«i,  and  soon  became  a  r-nowned  seat 
tif  medical  knoalr^rr.  'Cii'f  work  called  Mid:::r7a  S::!i'rnttaf!a^ 
or  RegiHHn  SuNitjcu^  in  LcQiiiuc  rhimcft^  io  w<.U  lOiovrn.  The 

last 
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last  edition  is  that  of  Acketmaim  in  8fo«  in  ivpbi  vlth  i 
lilstory  of  the  Salernian  school. 

Among  the  Arabs,  physic  was  much  cuUitratted  daring  this 
period.  The  greater  nnmber  of  their  physicbnsvere  Nestoriaa 
Christtans;  and  tome  of  them  were  Christlaa  priests. 
Meusel  gives  a  list  of  their  names »  which  our  readers  will, 
perhaps^  thank  us  for  passing  over : — but  we  must  not  bmic  Avi- 
cenna,  whose  Arabic  name  is  Abu-^i*Kosant-£bii-Abdallah- 
£bn-£Kna*  He  was  born  at  Afishan»  in  1036,  and  was  a  raathe* 
xnatlcian  and  philosopher,  as  well  as  an  excellent  physician— 
for  those  days.  His  works  were  printed  in  Arabic  suod  Latin» 
at  K oinc,  m  1  593. 

State  of  flirt fprudence. — The  Theodosian  C')df  wns  the  produc- 
tion of  this  pcnod  :  the  last  and  best  edition  of  which  is  that 
of  Dan.  Rittcr,  at  Lcipsig  in  i73<5— 1745. —  I  he  Noi}i!U 
JLeges  was  published  at  Lcipsig  in  174>»  but  more  amply  at 
Faventij  in  1766  and  at  Rome  in  17'57.  Adcu:  icq  ycirs 
afterward,  w  as  compiled  the  Codix  Justimanus  t  of  which  M. 
j&l£US£L  gives  a  particular  account.  The  Jaiest  edition  of  the 
CarfM  jam  cvoUis  is  that  of  Leipsig,  1 740. 

The  first  Syntagma  of  Canon  law  was  composed  by  70^1  the 
scholastic,  a  priest  of  Antioch  in  the  sixth  century,  lie  it  also 
the  author  of  the  Nomo^nonon*  Both  were  published  at  Paris» 
In  Justellii  BibVwibtca  jwrit  camuu  torn.  ii.  In  the  nioth 
century>  the  celebrated  Photius  compiled  his  Sjnittgma  G«M9- 
num,  nnd  his  NcfnO'Cammn,  The  former  has  not  been  pub- 
lished: but  the  latter  was  given  with  a  Latin  version  and 
Balsemon's  Commentary,  Justelle^  at  Paris,  1615. — In  the 
west,  Dionplus  Exiguus  compiled  his  Codex  Camnum  in  the 
beginning  of  the  si.vtli  century,  published  by  Justeflc  in  1028. 
Cresconius,  an  Africm  bishop,  towards  tlic  end  of  tfic  seventh 
century,  wiortj  a  work  called  Concordia  Can^num,  and  a  i^nrr- 
drifitu  ;  the  former  of  wliich  may  he  seen  in  Justilift  the  latter 
in  Ti.i .uint'iss^  toia.  i. —  i  iic  collection  of  Dionysius 

improved  by  I^idjie  of  Seville,  aad  appropriated  to  the 
discipline  cf  Spam. 

About  the  yenr6i2,  were  f-^bricated  the  false  Drrr^M// of 
Isidore  Mercator  s  which  so  much  contributed  to  destroy  the 
more  antient  discipline  of  the  Christian  churches,  and  to  erect 
tJie  wondrous  empire  of  papal  power. 

The  author  mentions  iX^xhc BreviariumAUricminfm^  the  Leges 
Lcitgthrdicdef  the  Leges  Ang!o^saxemc4i^  and  the  O^isyiaeus  of 
Charlemagne,  newly  repoblished  by  Du  Chimae  in  two  vob. 
folio,  1780. 

State  ef  Thedegy* — The  cortuptton  of  philosophy,  the  decnf 
of  taste,  and  a  ^eaeral  soperscittoni  had  a  combined  and  powcit* 
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fill  ififlaence  over  Christian  theology.  Articles  of  faith  were 
muUipIied,  and  circumstantially  defined,  but  contributed  neU 
ther  to  a  more  rational  belief  nor  to  a  more  holy  life.  Reli- 
gious quarrels  became  every  year  more  numerous  and  acrimo» 
nious ;  and  alte^iate  persecutions  and  proscriptions  ultimatelf 
decided  the  contest.«^Thc  chTcf  dogmatists  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries  propagated  their  doctrines  according  to  rlie 
Platonic  philosophy,  as  adopted  and  applied  by  Origen.— The 
work  of  Pseudo-Dionysitts*  ^ho  lived  in  the  fifth  century*  in** 
troduced  a  mystic  \\  system,  which  has  ever  since  more  or  lest 
prcvniKfil  in  tlic  Christian  church:  especially  after  that  compo- 
sition became  known  in  ilic  West  in  the  nintii  century.  The 
best  edition  of  this  work,  with  the  Scholia  of  Maximus»  wag 
published  by  Corderius^  at  Antwerp,  in  1634. 

John  Damascene,  in  early  life  the  servant  of  a  Calif,  andt 
afterward  a  monk,  composed  the  first  system  of  Schciastie 
Divinity  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  \  which  he 
C?\\tA  An  aci  urate  LxpQsition  oj  UrihodQX  Faith.  An  elf  pant  edition 
of  it  was  published  by  Lequien  in  2  vols.  tol.  at  Paris,  1712.— 
A  similar  system  was  composed  by  Anselm)  Archbishop  o£ 
Canterbury. 

Hfrmeneutuj,  both  in  the  East  and  West^  were  very  negli* 
gently  and  aukwardly  treated,  "the  Hebrew  was  totally  un« 
known,  and  even  the  Greek  but  little  studied  in  the  West^ 
The  allegorical  method  of  Origen  was  generally  followed :  bat 
Theo4orus  of  Mopsuestc,  and  his  disciple  Theodoret,  are  ex* 
ceptions*  The  works  of  the  latter  contain  many  good  intei^ 
pretations  of  a  great  part  of  the  O.  T.  as  well  as  of  the  New* 
His  works  were  published  by  Sirmondia  5  vols.  fol.  in  1642: 
but  a  more  commodious  edition  was  given  by  Schufze  and 
Noeiselt  at  Leipsig,  in  5  vols,  large  8vo.  in  1769- 1772  *. — Wc 
mny  rank  among  the  Scripture  interpre:ers,  also,  Isiodore  of 
Pclusium,  Euthalius,  Photius,  Theophylact,  (of  whose  works 
a  new  edition  was  published  at  Venice  in  4  vols.  fol.  1754- 
1763,)  and  Kuthymius  Zygadcnus,  a  monk  of  Constantinople, 
about  the  year  iiiB,  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  four 
Gosptls,  translated  by  Jleritenius,  and  publishcrd  wilh  rt:marks 
by  Motthei  at  Leipsig,  3  vols.  8vo.  ii\  i  yyl ;  d  work  ui  merit, 
\vhich  deserves  to  be  read.  -  ,  , 

Of  Latin  interpreters,  during  this  period,. the  most  notable 
were  Eucherius  of  Lyons,  whose  commenury  on  Genesis  and 
Kings  was  published  by  Schttt  in  the  sixth  vol.  of  the  BibiMm 


*  The  works  of  Theodoret  on  the  Scriptures  are,  after  those  of 
,  Origen  and  Jeroui,  the  most  usc6il  of  all  that  have  beca  written  by- 
tbe  Church  Fathoi.  R. 
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maxima  of  Lyons. — Junilius.  an  African  bishop,  nW>ut  tli^ 
year  530*  wrote  an  Iritroilui'tion  to  the  knnwleec  of  Scripturv« 
— Rabiiius  Maurus,  and  his  discipl<*  Walafiied  Strabo^  gave 
themselves  the  thankless  trouble  of  collecting  a  cursory  exposi- 
tion of  the  Bible  from  nil  the  more  antient  inurpr  tcrs,  c  ^ll-d 
Chssa  crd'wnrlay  which  was  afterward  irr.proved  by  De  Lv-3. 
The  In^t  e»1itinii  of  this  hu<:c  work  is  th  it  of  Antwrrp,  in  6 
rols.  fol.  \6'\'i^  *. — Ciau<!ius  ruroi^cn  ib  wrote  several  works  on 
Scripture,  of  which  his  tx;  lication  of  tlic  Epistle  to  the  GaU- 
tlans  was  published  nt  Parrs  in  154^ — An^olcmus,  a  Burjrun- 
dian  monk,  wrote  a  commenr^ry  on  the  fir^t  B^^ok  of  Moses: 
5n  wliich,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  he  followed  a  Latin  version 
tery  dificr^nC  from  the  pici>cnt  vu]g.it<k — probably  the  oldltalic* 
He  also  wrote  on  the  four  i  noks  of  Kings,  and  on  the  Song  of 
Solomon  f .  Rcrcngxritts  of  Tours  wrote  some  comments  00 
parts  of  Scripture,  but  none  of  them  have  been  publbbed. 

The  Dogmatic  Theolofrian;  of  this  period  were  Amtin  of 
Hippo,  Fulgetitius  of  Telvpte»  Paschastiis  Radbett«  aiMl  Go^ 
leschakk;  who  are  all  well  known. 

The  principal  Polemics  were  P.  Damian,  Anselm,  and  £«• 
•hymius.— Moralists  were  John  Damascene  already  mentioned, 
Salvianus,  Martin  of  Tours,  Alcuin,  and  RatherittS.~The 
Homelis^s  and  preachers  of  thts^  period  were  few  in  nuniberj 
Md  of  sm^M  estimation. 

■    In  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century,  a  most  wontlerful 
devolution,  politic  tl  n*;  well  as  e rrlt^si.i'^ric^l,  happened  in  the 
lEastcrn  woriti :  ^  iz.tlie  cstablishnicnt  of  Mohammcdism \  which 
in  a  short  time  orerr  Mi  ^Irro.t  all  th(f  East,  ai  d  a  great  portion 
of  tl.e  Vv'est.  The  doctrine?  of  this  ntrw  rclipicm  nrc  cot  t  linj-w  iiT 
a  book  called      K'^rarty  or  'I hi'  Kcr,vi.     I:  is  a  .sort  of  antl.o- 
Jogy,  or  collection  of  the  sayinj^s  and  decrees  of  the  Arabian 
prophft,   reduced  into  its  present  order  by  Abubeker.  The 
MohaiViiiicdans  use  it  only  in^manuscript,  and  wonderful  pains, 
are  bestowed  m  making  correct  and  bramiful  copies  of  it.  It 
has  been  often  published  in  Europe,  in  Arabic,  and  in  other 
languages*   Mar  facer  ^jlvc  k  m  Arabic  and  Latin,  in  a  huffi 
folio  volume,  (with  a  partial  and  often  silly  confutation,)  at 
*Padua,  it5^8.— The  German  tr ms]  uion  of  Beysen  was  printed 
at  Halic,  1773 — the  French  of  Savarj  at  Paris,  17*12 — and 
the  £ngH»h  of  ^#  at  London  in  1754. 

•  It  Is  chtcfiy  useful  as  hnvinq;^  many  read  in  gt  of  the  X-atin  vu^tc, 
riinVrcnt  from  and  ron.c  ^  tter  than  those  of  either  the  Sixline  or 

the  Clement i:5C  edition.  R. 

•f-  It  is  to  be  wished  tlint  the*  MS.  copies  of  his  works  were  col- 
fo(t4^  and  a  good  edition  ^ivcn  of  them,. particularly  his  Latia  iCm.  R. 
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V^c  Kayc  nnw'amvcd  at  the  end  of  M.  Meusei 
Periods  «iid  his  oiher  secttons  must  be  the  ftubjc 
attention* 
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Art.  XI.    FrSdirU ;  Le»  Frcdcnc,  a  Novel.  By 
Dot  tU  Sjizette,  tsmo.  5  Vais.  Paris. — Londt 

THIS  lutle  work  presents  us  wUh  an  amu^^ini 
terspersed  with  sprightly  anecdotes,  aci 
and  interesting  events.   l*hc  hero  of  the  storv^;  ^ 
whose  parents,  more  humane  than  tlu-  sJnt'uiic 
ciiJ  not  sere:  him  to  an  huspit  1I        aS  iDiion  him  for 
chenshtd  him,  afid  provuicd  for  his  h:ippi!ie89  by 
remitting  superiiitendaiicc.    He  commcrcrj  ins  jfurnile  car 
Jto'.vcvcr,  under  the  tuition  of  a        jsophlcal  petl,ig(>j;ut*  whosr^^ 
tvstcm  is  founded  on  th:ir  of  R'iusseau ;  and  poor  Frer!  r 
(like  Lmiliusyis  tlieretore  hr^t  condcnuied  to  sufi"c:r  a  v.i 
of  experimental  caprices  for  the  benefit  of  his  min«<,  and 
l  ist  «;ent  to  an  obscure  mechanic  to  h  am  a  ha?ii'v-cr:i 
ploymcnt  for  the  benefit  of  his     r.ly.     i'hr  Cure  dt  Ma 
^cr.ilcmaTi  in  qucstli  n,  is  well  JcscriiKdi  aiid,  iiiuu», 
^gly  a  fancy  sketch,  he  is  a  living  picture: 

*   Tiic  Cure  tU  Murdly    M'ithout  being  contradictor 
a^rrced  with  any  person  in  opitiiun  ;    aiid,  <i&  lie  seldom 
many  days  in  the  same  way  of  thinking,  it  n.i^ht  be 
tliis  respect?  he  treated  others  as  he  served  Mm^clf 
was  easy,  graceful,  and  aotinatcd  by  cliscussioii  ;  nad  hi 
to  derive  a  vigour  from  it,  which  abandoned  him  wh      I  c 
lip  to  his  nv.Ti  rcficclions.    As  lie  Ind  tlic  nauia  of  rt  i« 
thing  !T!t.)  <)  >t  cm  ;  as  there  is  1:0  syaem  that  }ia>  not 
fiidc ;  and  asi  the  weakness  of  his  character  d.d  i.ut  ^cr^v 
maintain  that  w^itch  he  no  longer  believed,  oor  to  bdiere'- 
long ;  he  was  opiotonatcd  without  bein^  obttieaiek  dedn 
ferenccs  without  ceasinj]^  to  rea5oii  justly,  w e!l  i:  formed 
.ing  one  idea  in  connection  with  another,  and  :ii\\:iys  p( 
power  of  persuading  ntl^rs,  without  the  faculty  of  eouviir 

From  the  whimsicd  slIuj ;  !  of  this  ^vstomiitic 
Frederic  is  conveyed  to  Paris,  to  be  pkiced  iu  soia. 
employment but  it  seems  as  if  he  were  destined 

cuted  by  philosophers,  as  St.  Ai  rhony  u-  s  '  y  ti  mi' 
is  no  co  rner  em?.tu'ip  rfetl  from  <iuc  rhni  he  falls  'luo  the  Iiands 
of  another. rr^Mons.  I  rL-nom/,  in  wi.osr-  hou^c  lie  w  is  ^1  ced 
a8*a  sort  of  cleric,  was  oii^inally  a  poor  ge.-.tlcm  w  who  would 
have?  ^'Ci>  ,«cnt  to  tl^p  plou^'h,  had  not  a  great  prcla  .:  "^rt  ated 
flim  with'aa  ctiucatioti.  Ijv  mcins  of  th'S  b  .uiitv,  h  m  ,d<-  a 
progress  ill  learninj,'  by  v\  }iu  li  iic  aequ.i'  u  Jistiii^ui  ihc.i  i  j.uu- 
tion :  but,  having  paid  iii^  court  to  piticemsa  without  uuuui- 

M  m  a  .  ing 
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ing  any  cli^i'ibtc  situation, ^-nothing  bcrrer  hf'mz  offered  to  hfra 
than  a  commission  in  the  army,  to  which  hii  person:! I  r^f^r&gg 
^ was  not  adequate*, — lu-  presumed  for  better  success  on  the 
€oura^e  of  his  mind,  and  decided  on  (he  ^rofamn  of  FuULO* 

80PHY. 

Under  this  ^icntkrnan,  Frederick  cm^K  y inert  uas  to  trnn- 
jcnbe  manuscripts^ — a  wearisome  business  for  a  handsome 
young  man ;  and  be  roust  inevitably  have  died  of  ennui,  i£ 
Moas.  dt  Vigrjoral  bad  not  had  a  pbihiopbe  foqueitt  for  his  wife* 
Ac  principles  of  whose  system  were  better  adapted  to  the  uste 
and  disposition  of  a  gay  young  Frenchman.   Madame  de  F*% 
•philosophy 'consisted  in  obeying  nacnrey  and  following  her  in* 
sttncts  in  a  school  rather  more  prejudicial  to  the  pupil's  morals 
than  either  of  the  preceding ;  andfjrom  which  be  did  not  escape 
uncontaminated.    He  had,  however,  still  more  danger  to  en* 
counter  from  his  protectressj  Madame  de  SpQ/uuip  matheittitai 
phUosopheTf  with  whom  he  was  taken  to  live  on  quitting  the 
aituation  which  lie  held  under  Mons.  dt  Vignoral.    Frederic  is 
wcry  propfrly  cautioned  by  his  friend  Philip,  before  he  enters 
©n  the  tn?k  of  conciliating  this  lady's  esteem,  de  tie  p.irlcr  j^maif 
de  la  DivimtL — Our  hero  at  length  shakes  off  his  pbilosoph^n  § 
and,  after  having  passed  through  a  variety  of  rugged  and  in- 
tricate paths,  having  met  with  inany  perplexing  adventures, 
and  havinp^  committed  a3  many  disgraceful  immoralities,  he 
reaches  ihe  hurbcur  of  virtue :  where  vvc  have  the  pleasure  of 
leaving  him,  repenting  of  illicit  amours,  and  fixing  vagrant 
affections  in  the  bosom  of  chastity.    Ad^le>  die  goddess  wli» 
leclaims  him,  is  a  charming  creature :  but  the  features  of  her 
diartcter  have  too  philosophical  a  complexion,  and  are  not 
natural  to  a  very  young  woman.^The  other  portraits  are 
fktifuUy  drawn,  and  we  could  wtth  pkasare  enkige  on  many 
^f  them :  but  oor  limits  are  bounded,  and  oar  peas  must  not 
ptay  tmant. 

'though  this  author  Introduces  his  readers  to  the  vicious  cha« 
lacCersand  practices  of  the  Crebilkn  school,  he  ezhtbitt  tbem  in 

a  more  chaste  and  delicate  manner;  and  the  denouement  of 

Madame  i-zV  Spcr^sPs  intrigue,  as  related  by  the  good  Philip,  is 
a  sketch  whicli  mnni^csti  considerable  tr.!t'nts.  if  the  stvle  of 
the  work  be  nof  in  the  first  cbss  ot  cJcL;:nnce,  It  is  rarely  *(> 
reprehensible  as  not  to  atone  by  its  wit  and  spriglitlirji ss :  but 
the  writer  himself  acknowlcges,  with  apparent  indiiJcrcncC^ 
4hat  he  has  committed  <  some  rather  aukward  iauits/ 
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/Irt.  yiT,  Mdmoirn  <fc  Ma  Fir  Fs.iNfoiss  DuMEiNti;  t^c.  i.  i» 
Memoirs  of  Maria  Frances  Dum  t  sn  il,  in  Answei:  to  the  Me- 
moirs of  Hyl>po!'ttn  (  (riroH  ;  lo  whicli  are  added,  a  Letter  by  the 
celebrated  Le  Kuin,  aad  ir.aay  cunuus  Anecdotes  cooceraing  the 
Freoch  Theatre.   8vo.   pp.  411.  Paris. 

W/  HY,  then,  the  z^e  of  chivalry  is  fjonc! — for,  in  spite  of 
™^  a  revolution  ui  the  Ffciicii  govciaiTiCtii  and  manncrsi  it 
appears  that  two  theatrical  prince^es,  the  one  eighty,  and  tlie 
other  ci^iity-six  years  oldi  who  have  abdicated  their  thrones 
jnore  than  forty  years,  lui?e  found  redoubted  chaminons  to 
defend  their  honour^  and  transmit  their  hme  to  all  posterityf 

The  chief  ot^ect  of  the  present  volume  is  to  censure  snd 
confute  the  celebrated  Mademoiselle  Clatron,  in  whose  Me- 
moirs *  we  found  much  amusement)  and,  as  we 'imagined, 
much  excellent  theatrical  criticisms— but  here,  everything  U 
disputed,  even  the  professional  talents  of  that  great  actress; 
whom  ypitairet  and  all  the  principal  French  writers  of  the 
time,  regarded  ss  the  chief  support  and  ornament  of  their 
theatre.  Envy  and  spleen,  however,  appear  in  every  page  of 
this  critiqne;  and  we  find  notliing  interesting  concerning  either 
the  talents  or  the  private  life  of  Madetnoisellc  Dumlsnil. 
This  lady  was  allo'.v':!d  to  be  a  tragic  actress  of  great  merit  in 
parts  of  rage  and  terror:  but  her  rival's  ca«t  of  parts  was  more 
extensive,  nnd  comprehended  not  only  characters  of  dignity 
anil  grandeur,  but  occasionaHy  such  as  were  virtuous  and 
ami  jbl  .  Mademoiselle  C!niron*%  reficctiorw  on  theatrical  dc- 
clanfation  and  rcpresciitatiou,  wliich  have  been  lUilvciiially  ap- 
proved and  admired  by  candid  readers  of  judgment  and  good 
tastCt  have  been  the  most  severely  treated  hy  Mademoiselle 
0omesnil's  biographer.  ^  Praising  all  (it  has  been  said)  W 
praising  none     and  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  abuse» » 

In  disputing  all  the  principles  advanced  by  Mademoiselle  C/vi- 
rwi,  the  author  is  nevertheless  obliged  sometimes  to  speak  of  her 
as  a  great  actress.  The  natives  of  France,  who  remember  these 
rival  queens  on  the  stage,  allow  high  piaise,  of  difierent  kinds, 
to  both;— but  the  merit  of  Dumxsnil  was  most  conspicuous 
f  ti  such  parts  as  Merope^  Atbalia^  Clytenmettray  and  Stmhramis^ 
Of  the  peculiar  qualifications  of  the  favourite  actors  and  ac* 
tresses  of  France,'  however,  and  of  the  shades  of  excellence  in 
their  competitors,  those  who  have  only  tradition  for  thrir  ^uMe 
can  receive  \vA\t  plmsure,  and  little  intoruiation,  Irom  tiic 
praise  or  censure  bestowed  by  this  author.  Both  these  trngic 
heroines  have  been  loudly  complimented  by  ycHaire :  but  his 
cajoleries  of  jctresscs,  to  who;  e  charms  ;»nd  talents  he  ascribed 
the  success  of  his  pieces,  are  not  to  be  taken  literally;  nor  does 

*  See  vols,  yxvii,  xxviit.  and  wuku  N*  & 
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9  parallel  of  t'.vo  grtiit  actresses,  or  artists,  t3rav.  n  eitbrr  by  a 
jred'hot  tri^nd  or  toe,  (its  rvc  mucli  a»»rruion  and  rciia^c  *. 

'i  he  author  of  ilKse  Memoirs,  they  aic  called,  goc&  ovrr 
tJic  &ame  ground  with  tl.t*  CV.;/rr«,  in  ;.:ia!y2in;:  the  prircipil 
femalf*  characit  s  i:»  t  rrtiv  l»  tr  ic<;  \  arid  we  may  i^t  sure,  jls 
ccmtutati(>n  aj:d  «'c^r.id  i;i  his  c>.]v».ts,  ii:.r  the  ihc^rriLal 

Ciiix,  whether  C/.-ir:ft  or  a  fiiciid  wliO  dn^w  up  her  ;r.cinoiTs, 
ii  always  io  the  wrui;^.'  There  seeing,  JiovvcVvr,  to  L>e  s-t^ 
foundiition  for  tlic  chartte  of  banghtiuess  wSiUi  this  tragic 
qtutn  b  said  to  have  acx^uircd  by  the  frtquem  vcit  of  the 
4ii*dcm  f  and  wt  can  easily  cuoceive  thatg  hj  fanc)ing  herself 

princess  at  home  as  well  as  oo  the  sta^e,  she  must  have  |mo> 
voted  laui;hter.  There  is  certainly  some  justice^  also,  ta  the 
ridicule  thrown  on  this  Octagm'ue,  for  wtsliini*  to  pass  to 
posterity  a  vestal}  a:!d  for  boasting  tbat,  notwithstanding 
the  sensibility  of  het  soul,  her  free-agency,  and  the  examples 
before  hereyts^  thoui^n  she  committed  many  faults^  had  a  heart 
naturally  tep.der,  and  though  love  i&  a  tiatural  ii-ant:  yet  she 
hdd  ^i^tnlied  th<it  w.it.t  In  a  way  at  which  s!ie  haJ  liO  occasion 
to  h)uL>Ii;  and  she  dchc.s  her  -^tf st  cQcmiei  to  say  that  she 
had  cvrr  Sf'mced  a  husbMu!,  or  the  lov^r  of  another  woir.tni 
th-it  she  '^ad  6old  hpr  favours,  or  I'.ad  b#eca  the  mother  of  iiie- 
gitimntf  children." — Respecting  xlutc  pretensions ,  her  censiuier 
5  )'-:  *  If  you  had  b«:-eii  \vt  I!-advised,  you  would  Ju^ve  confined 
your  '^<'9k  ctiong  to  vour  pro.  *-r);On:il  nrt,  of  whi».h  you  w*^fe  fo 
WcU  qui»li!ied  to  j^>cj'<,  a:iii  vvo^.u.  ii  ive  let  your  iViCiul  v:;i»^> 
rest  in  peaces  i.ot.  have  avvaktiicd  reminiscence,  and  ..died 
Dew  attention  to  the  liccnticiusnt^s  of  your  private  lii'e  :  it  is  the 
first  time  that  we  lisve  heard  a  female  boast  of  the  merit  of 
^ptnrtlitj,  iuL  spice  of  htr  Uneti  endeavours  to  be  nsefitl  to  tke 
•t^e.* 

Like  otber  old  people,  but  never  perhaps  with  more  josticei 
'  Mademoiselle  CUiron  censutes  the  present  cnstomst  manners, 
and  licentioutness  of  the  times,  :ind  the  declensi  :n  of  the 
theatrical  aiul  dramatic  arts  in  the  F.^^nth  capital :  the&c,  how- 
ever,  the  panegyrist  of  ^lad<moiseUe  DuilESKiL  defends  «  and 
he  gives  a  list  of  the  present  favourite  actors  and  acticssrs  at 
^arisi  both  serious  and  comic.  Respecting  music,  he  writes 
with  Ijss  nation.:!  preind>  e  fhm  most  of  his  countrymen  ; — a 
subject  on  which  the  i.u.lron  is  nothing  h?^  titan  enthusiastic. 
Indeed,  he  s;tms  ti)  respect  French  music  no  more  than 
Rouufau  z  and  \v  sj  taks  Fergdai  as  if  he  wtre  not  insen- 
sibic  to  die  grace  of  his  melody,  and  the  purity  ol  his  harmony, 
thouf^h  %o  different  from  those  <-f  Lullt  and  Rr.mcau, — On  the 
m1)oIc,  hnvecver,  this  lKH>k  is  less  ujiiusing,  Icib  ably  wiiLten, 
and  'v:'-~>  lie  U'-,  lii  Mi  the  Memo'rs  of  CUinea  Clmron^  as  »he 
coosiuuii)  called  by  the  ^^rc^'.at  uutliuft 
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AtT  XIII.  Bmtqui  ^ffttti^'ourg  vendue  fadUy  tste*  ue.  The 
Bank  of  Hamburgh  rendered  easy  t*  forticrM  Merchants;  with  in* 
tcrcstin^  Inquiiitrs  rcfptrcluij^  its  Origin,  the  Cluingcs  which  it  hai 
undcrg  uie  at  diUcictit  i'imL>,  and  its  present  Organization  Ex- 
tracts 1  frv.i;i  ihc  V.' 4)j  Ics  of  J.  O.  BiiscH,  Profcs'^nr  f>f  Mallicniat ica 
and  Commerce.  8vo.  pj>-i2j-  Harabui^h,  ii>v-0.  Imporui 
hy  De  Bo&,  l^onUon.    Price  y.  sewed. 

TJ^7B  see  n<  thin^  in  the  principles  on  which  tht  I'snk  of 
^™  Hamtuir^li  is  ci)nstructcfd,  nor  i!i  its  nioik  ot  managing 
\t%  concerns,  that  caw  inicrrit  general  readers:  but  those  who 
c^rry  on  ciuihc  with  tiiis  pJacc,  ami  who  now  constitute  a  very 
numerous  Class,  will  profit  from  a  c.ireful  perusal  of  the  pre- 
6eiic  work.  Tnis  B.iuk|  we  learn,  wa^  established  in  i6ig, 
lu  founder**  name  was  Beekman^  who  became  aflerward  a 
eenator*  and  rose  at  length  to  be  the  l-.iirgotnBKer  of  the  city« 
It  was  constructed  on  (he  pbin  of  the  Italian  Banks»  and  that 
of  Amsterdam*  Irs  object  Wits  not  mmljr  to  faciiitate  the 
<lcalings  of  commercial  men»  but  to  ensaie  to  the  Imperial  ioi 
Its  primitke  v  tluc.  The  plans  adopted  by  the  directors  in 
'order  to  have  their  transactions  regulated  by  measures  of  aln 
Wfaa  value }  the  dii&cuities  whicli  h  y  had  to  encounter  in 
the  attempt;  and  the  steps  pursued  before  they  finally  att;)ioe4 
'  its  objcctj  are  here  mtouteiy^  and  we  doubt  not  faithfully, 
stated. 

According  to  tliis  author,  ti.e  civil  cnn'itituticn  of  Ham- 
bur^^'i  is  better  \fl:i):tccl  than  aiiv  oih  r  to  c^nr(KJi .igc  cummfrce. 
The  cities  ot  llan\r-urL;h,  Lubtc,  and  ureincii,  arc  all  which 
femaiu  of  the  aiuieni  Hanseattc  coiiieiicrricv,  once  so  c«  Icbrattd 
and  powerful :  the  rest  have  lonj^  bowed  ro  a  forci^'n  yokq, 
and  preserve  nout'iit  of  cIm  ir  fofnier  splei\dt>ur,  except  the 
ruins  ol  palaces,  and  walls  iu  part  tumulcti  down.  Time, 
which  destroys  social  institutions,,  seems  to  have  respected 
these  three  cities;  whose  secure  and  frequented  ports  ha.ve 
long  been  the  channels  of  the  industry  of  the  interior  of  Ger* 
oiany,  arid,  in  a  manner,  of  that  of  all  other  commercial  states. 
Alas !  that  this  is  not  now  the  fact  I 


Art.  XIV,  .  Olai  S%vartz,  McJ.  Doct.  &:e.  &c.  ^cc.  Dispcstth 
nikmatUa  Mweorutn  froudoforum  Sueda,  adject h  D^scnptiomLus  a 
JeonUnu  novorum  Sptfierum*  1 2  mo.  pp.  1 1 2.  Erlau^a,  upud  Jo, 
Jac>  Palm.  1799. 

IT  was  our  intention,  as  well  as  cur  wish,  to  have  laid  btforc 
*  the  reader  an  account  of  the  present  work  at  the  sanK*  time 
with  our  notice  of  Dr.  Acharmi^  History  of  the  Swedish  Li- 
chcnS|.  ill  our  last  Apptadix ;  the  siiml«irity  between  the  tji^o 
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publications  being  so  far  considerable,  that  both  proceed  from 
the  pens  of  authors  eminently  quaUficd  tor  the  task,  th.u  both 
arc  curnniosed  in  a  cuunLry  better  calculated  for  such  ut;der- 
takings  tliaa  any  other  in  Lurope,  and  that  botli  have  lor  thtir 
object  the  more  accurate  determination  of  vegetable  families 
hitherto  eitremely  negkcted^  or,  at  most,  very  imperfectly 
treated.  Ditltmut  may  be  considered  as  the  first  of  modem 
lietanistSy  who  attempted  to  distingatsh  and  reduce  to  order 
the  various  species  of  Mosses ;  and  there  is  little  doabt  that  his 
iiiestiniabte  worky  as  well  on  account  of  the  accuracy  of  its  de» 
scriptions  asof  the  excellence  of  its  plates*  wilt  always  maintaia 
the  high  place  which  universal  consent  has  assigned  CO  it  among 
similar  compositions  :  but  his  dirisions^  though  (generally  foU 
lowed  by  L  'vme  and  all  his  cotemporaries,  were  found  by  every 
one,  who  made  any  progress  in  the  investigation  of  these  plants^ 
to  be  so  extremely  faulty,  thnt  our  ndvnnccs  would  probably 
have  been  coinparatively  rniluig,  had  not  the  celebrated  Hed- 
HVig  been  fortunatL-  enough  to  detect  a  more  ready  as  well  as 
more  decisive  mark  of  generic  distinction,  and  to  remove  the 
veil  hitherto  spred  over  tlicir  real  fructification.  On  the  many 
discoveries  made  by  that  ^blc  investigator,  it  is  not  now  our 
inclination,  nor  is  this  a  proper  place,  to  enlarge  :  but,  as  con- 
tinental naturalists  have  not  been  sparing  in  the  blame  which 
they  have  bestowed  on  their  brethren  in  this  country,  for  so 
rigidly  adhering  to  the  old  system;  and  as  no  British  author 
has  hitherto  given  a  full  account  of  the  Hedwigtan  arrange* 
ment»  as  amended  by  Dr.  Sebrtktr  in  his  edition  of  the  Gtmrm 
PUmtarumf  which,  with  one  single  alteration,  has  been  adopted 
by  Dr.  S wartz  %  we  shall  extract  the  <  T^ida  Gemntm'  from  the 
work  before  us^-^only  observing  that,  in  our  humble  opinion^ 
it  would  be  greatly  simplified  by  the  conjunction  of  Eiu  nlypi^^ 
Grimmiay  Weiisia^  and  Fifmgpamm^  as  well  as  of  Didjmdmg 
and  Duratmm* 

*  Capitis  swit 

I.  Ore  ttuffo       PAoicum,  Jt. 
//•  Ore  tiuJof  ciGu  miilis  instrucio. 

1.  fimbm  mauuHs  davatis — 

Spha^um. 

2,  Jlor^us  moicuiu  discoideis  \n  dutinctd 

vel  gemmaccis  in  eddem  flantd^ 

Htdmgia.  H% 

JII»  Ore  aticto  Perutmh 
A  fiimplici 

a  dcniato,  dentibus 
indivibis 

1—4-  Tttra^iUn 
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Swartz — BupOiUiQ  sysL  Muscorum  Zuedoh  ^jy 

2^8*  parium  capsuld  imiiknte  - 

apophysi  inftalM — SpJacbnttm.  X« 
j^l6«  angustis  rr^<:/ix  ;  nuucuUs 

j^emmaceu  in  tadem  plant d — 

£ncaljpla.  Schrch* 

^^^l5.  lattnsculit  refiexU ;  masc.  capti. 

wdSariku^        Grmmia*  H» 
5— «>l6«  angusti's  conni'Mitfifof  ;  mojc, 

capit.  termmaf'tbus^        IVehsia,    Mm  . 
cr-iriis  ;  mOJC*  ct  Jem.  axillaribus 
in  div.  pi.  Pterogomum, 

1 — 3  ^  *  gcmfnatu  tnetis  %  matt,  cxiS. 
vel  tenu  Didjmodon,  ^ 

1.  Ion g! s  Jl life rmibut  trectis  \  mase, 
gi  innt.  axil/.  ^Trichostomum.  H. 

2,  brcvtoribm  laltuscults  semi'inJlexU  i  masc^^emnu 
in  tad*  vd  eapii»  m  div*  pK  JDicramtm* 

Fissldent*  H. 
ciUato^  etttls  supra  orifiehm  tpiraliter  convolutus 
mate,  gemmae*  veL  eapti*  Tortula.  H. 

Bartula.  H. 

£,  (lupli'ci 

a,  tx:<friori  dcniihiis  16,  inUriori ^ariter  AcnUhm  16L 
1.  exUrwr^ut  laiU  reflexis,  hUerwr$hu  Jil'ljorwdhu  . 

9*  extcnoribm  hrevibut  o^atis,  interioribus 
lougmihu  dittmeUt  /.  retieulato-connexU. 

Meesia.  H. 

J.  exti-r'iorilus  tort  is  aplcc  coherent  ibusj  inicrlor'tbta 
plants  proslraiis.  Funuria*  Scbnb, 

(Koehttitera.  H.^ 
"    I.  eKteriori  dentibus  t6 ;  iiUmon  eSm'hnvikmtnA, 
I.  bast  Itberis.    Necktra*  H* 
Z.  haticMnatit 

a,  tonformibiu,        Ztjfkea,  IL 

b,  dijfomid^us 
M  ••                            «l)  masc.  gemmj.  axiUar. 

Hypnumm  JLm 
f)  tJUU€*ducM  9ei  capit, 

♦  Sryum^    Is*  H, 

J^nium,  JL, 
IFcbcra.  If, 
$.  exleriori  dcotibus  169  uUcriori  rctict:lo  conteiH^ 
•  Fontinalis. 

d.  etettruri  dentibu8»  inkrtori  membrana ; 
{•  deMttt  t6  iaUutaiSt  Ungit  J  menAraad  dmtd 
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2.  Mntibus  \G  cuHtlformihuiy  mtmifrana  cuncrjbrmi 
^        plic4Ud^  Bartranda*  If, 

5*  dmtiku  1 6  inmcatu  /  tumirtma  pUcaid  — 

4.  Jentihus  3  2  hrevihtts  inJlexU  g  menArand  uu&vuap 
iienlium  apicibut  adh*rcntc — 

Pohtrkhum.  L.* 
The  length  of  this  synoptic  table,  compared  with  the  size  of 
the  work,  obliges  us  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  very  cursory  view 
of  the  f^«t  of  its  contents.  In  the  titnc  of  lAnnit  no  more  than 
*ii3  species  of  mosses  were  inclucfed  in  the  Fhra  Suecua$  the 
whole  of  which,  with  the  great  addition  of  90  more  recenclf 
discovered,  are  here  described  in  a  short  but  extremely  satisfac* 
toiy  manner*  A  few  trivial  names  are  very  judiciously  changed, 
on  account  of  the  confusion  occAtioned  by  them  \  and  this  hulc 
vo'uine  receives  consitlcrablc  interest  from  some  important  de* 
ci  relative  to  stvcr.ilof  the  species  estsbllshed  by  lAnvr^  or 
Mr.  Dickson ;  of  whicli  u  c  h:\vc  particularly  noticed  the  fol* 
lo'v'nti;. — Bryttm  ftitcuiatum  of  Dickson,  a  native  of  the  Swe- 
tlish  Alps,  is  the  sn'T»erAvith  hL  J-ivi^^  ^^lachnum  fr.titch'ui9iuiHy 
rj;H  !'.fre  nanr^d  ^plachrvim  rtft^ufrJtnn,  jlfrtium  cirr^\:!!>rr:^ 
J  iw'.^  SO  iitlie  known  by  ttie  geu  r  iliry  of  nurlior  ,  fs  rrtrrrcd 
to  the  j[;cnus  Eticolyptn.^—'FontinalLS  minor  is  adilcd  as  a  synonym 
to  fL'u7V'^*S  ^rkhc'tcnum  fhnt'tnalioides  ;  and  Bryu:n  d^nlbatum^ 
Dicks,  is  in<i''c  a  Mitna.  —  J  he  execution  .md  accuracy  of  rhe 
|d.)t.  ji  fL-ndir  thi'm  most  truly  v  duablc  j  and  our  rc  id/ri,  w'.ia 
b«ve  ni  idc  this  branch  oi  botany  their  btudy,  will  readily  allow 
that  it  IS  scarcely  in  our  power  to  pay  them  a  higher  compli- 
ment than  by  saying  that,  in  point  of  neatness,  they  arc  even 
superior  to  those  of  Hedwig,  They  contain  the  following 
species;  of  which  by  far  the  greater  part  are  new,  and  of  which 
Dr.SwARTZ  has  also  given  very  copious  specific  descriptions:-^ 
Grimmia  alpicoh  s  Didynwdou  ^ermu/in  i  Dkranum  viridmlum^ 
hy&dejf  Schrthtri,  rigidulum,  ti  pglyeiuin ;  Orthotricum  obtunfr" 
Ihnn  et  pumilum  ;  Br  yum  pullenj  et  httgkoi/ttm  s  Mcesm  dmibata  i 
Fohlia  ittc&ktta  ;  Hypnttm  alpesirt  et  t  evolvent  g  Foiytriebttm  /ns* 
gisetum^  arcticum^  ieptetttrienaU^  et  pumilum*  ^IWl*^ 

Aar.  XV.  I)u  Commerce  Marli'ime^  «Scc.  i.  e.  On  Maritime  Com. 
mercf  ;  its  Inflnencc  on  the  Opulence  and  Power  .of  Slatf;,  de- 
monstrattd  from  the  History  of  anticnt  and  modern  Nations: 
the  present  Situaiiun  of  the  Europtaa  Touers  considered  in  iheir 
Rehtion  to  France  and  Englaiid ;  &c.  By  XAVisa  Avnoosu^ 
8vo.    2  Vols.   Paris.    i8oi.  ^ 

n[  Hfi  first  volume  of  this  work  contains  %  cursory  account  of 
^  martfime  commerce^  from  the  eailiest  ages  to  the  found attoa 
ot  the  French  monarchy  \  and  of  th^t  of    tace  from  ihis  period 
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Us  die  prcEent  time.  Well  drawn  pictures  (d  Ja  Fran fdise)  of  the 
lea  iln^i  naval  heroes,  and  spirited  narratives  of  the  battles  in 
which  ihey  li^vc  engaged,  enliven  The  Inttrr  part  of  this  hisrorv: 
but  the  h  nt^lish  reader  will  exult  in  the  evident  scantines'^  if 
this  writi-r'-.  materiils,  comp.ired  with  the  abund  .nt  store  from 
which  1  I^riti-eh  r>^y;i\  historian  would  have  to  draw  ;  while  he 
will  be  disgusted  At  the  g  \scona<!e  of  many  of  thrse  relations, 
ht  ttieir  w  ,int  of  p  -riicnlar^  ar-d  dec  umrnts  to  support  them,  and 
at  the  gru8s  fals'-hot  ds  wliich  he  will  detect  in  some  of  the  state- 
ments 01  recent  events.  \Vc  could  ourselves  point  out  several 
.which  wc  know  to  be  deceptive  in  material  circumstances. 

It  U  to  be  remembered  chat  one  of  the  posts,  with  which 
the  great  RicUiuu  invested  himself,  v;is  that  of  Admiral.  His  ' 
services  in  this  respect  are  here  well  stated,  and  his  character 
on  the  whole  is  justly  conceived^  and  happily  sketched*— « 
,Amon(r  the  portraits  which  chiefly  attract  notice  is  that  of 
iCifssardf  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Louis  X1V.»  and  was  a  man 
of  eminent  merit,  thouj>h  little  known  to  history*  This  brav8 
cuptaii;,  I  he  present  writer  ulls  us,  after  having  remitted  to 
'the  public  treasury  more  than  ten  millions,  the  produce  of 
Dutci)  ant..  Portuguese  spoils,  was  forced  to  apply  to  hie  family 
for  su'osistence.  The  drones  of  the  court,  astonished  at  the 
cartss  s  brbtowcd  on  him  bv  Du'^ttny  Trcnin^  ask«=<l  the  latter 
'wlio  he  was.  TZvV  mm,  replied  Dngu.iw  is  wA  ktiQiun  here  :  hnf 
he  is  drended  Ly  the  English^  DuUh^  and  Pcrtuguese.  He  kas 
riiv/i^cd  iheir  pasfsiions  in  Africa  and  Amenca,  Hlt/j  one  ship^ 
he  I. as  done  gndttr  :/::'i^s  than  others  are  able  to  tj^ect  tvith  iv/j^.'e 
jquadrctis,— C^  'Siinl^  Mc  are  told,  was  of  a  very  irritable 
temper.  Vv  t%;r!cci  out  by  tiic  delays  to  which  he  was  subjecftd 
by  the  minister  Fietdry,  he  became  so  violent  in  his  rcnion- 
'Strances,  and  offended  the  Cardinal  so  highly,  that  he  was 
shut  up  in  the  dungeon  of  Ham,  and  was  suil^red  to  die  of 
grief  and  despair. 

The  following  recital,  concerning  the 'welUknown  Du^uay 
^routttf  proves  that  men  should  not  suffer  themselves  to  be 
easily  diverted  from  their  purposes: 

*  He  was  bom  at  St.  Maloes.   In  peace  he  vras  a  merchant,  and 

in  war  he  commanded  a  privateer.  Du^uay  was  at  first  destined  for  the 

phurch,  but  qnittrd  a  prnre«!i;*on  \vhich  did  not  suit  him;  and,  in  1689, 
he  went  as.  a  voutntccr  un  be  ard  ?a\  srreed  vessel  which  his  family 
had  rtlted  out.  The  commencement  oi  \m  naval  caietr  would  have 
discouraged  a  man  less  firm  than  himcelf ;  he  continued  for  a  long 
time  subject  to  the  sea'sickncts  ;  and  shipwreck  and  battles  attended 
Jkim  in  his  out'^et.  While  board  lug  an  enemy's  vessel,  he  saw  the  boat- 
swain fall  into  the  sea,  and  crushed  \,.\  ween  the  two  ships:  striving  him- 
self,  at  the  nnme  f  ini-,  to  he  the  rtr^t  who  should  tread  the  hostile  deck, 
]^ut  u&accusUmcd  to  tUc  effects  u£  the  shock  experienced  oit  snch 
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•ccBiiofis,  lie  alfo  WW  precipitated  mto  ttie  dcqi:  tone  of  ifce  iifait 

observed  hlitt^  put  ont  their  boat,  saved  him,  and  brought  him  back 

to  ihc  i>hTp  ;  stunned  and  half  dromicd  as  he  was,  he  fought  so  as  to 
exciie  the  notice  of  the  whole  crew.  His  familj,  on  hearing  thii 
account,  gave  him  the  command  of  a  vcsfel,  and  he  had  not  made 
many  cruises  before  the  governmeiit  promoted  him  to  bi:  capt^a  of  ^ 
fngat^.' — 

The  author  observes,  respecting  the  law  of  the  niaxlmum  : 

*  This  law,  though  wholly  rev  jiutionary,  ^ad  neirlv  ovenuraetl 
the  revolution  ;  it  aunihiiatcd  commerce.  \Vhiic  it  waa  in  rorcc^ 
tlie  admliijstratprs  of  the  hospitals  of  P«ir»  waited  on  one  of  the  priiw 
Of  pel  magiBtrat'.i  pf  the  day.  They  told  him  that*  in  consequence  of 

the  impossibility  of  procurjn^^  corn  at  the  nscd  siaxnnum,  tl^ 
sliould  be  cbll;^c(l  to  turn  out  of  the  hospitals  the  poor  and  the  sick^ 
anion;;  v  hom  they  had  already  ceased  to  make  diainb'Jiions.  •*  Tiini 
jou,  (awkci  the  magistrate,)  i/jat  It  it  possible  i9  ^et  corn  I \  paying  mart 
tbiin  the  maximum?**-^**  Tes,  Ci!isun,  but  on  d:  pain  of  dtaikV* 
**■  jtlatf  dcat/j,  ( replied  the  magistrate,)  </«^ou  fejrU  tuhen  jom  tm$ 
save  th:  lives  'jf  so  nuviy  miserable  bangs       After  an  instaat'ft  reifectiim»  J 
iie  added,  "  Tou  are  rl^^ !/ ,  yu'.i  arc  four  $  you  jhoil  not  expose  jour^  ' 
selves^  '.:  :s  l:!U  r  i/.\U  ow  sLmldf  J  tifiJi ^tvejfOU  08  OT^  to  bttjf  it  CM 
^sonai  rcs^otuihUlt^** 

Thus  even  the  punishment  of  death  could  not  enforce  the 
observance  of  the  law  of  maximum  in  France,  under  a  govern* 
ft^er^t  '.Jlovveil  to  be  the  strongest  tl.at  the  world  ever  saw^ 
namely  that  of  Rjhespicrre,  Let  the  proposers  of  a  &iimlar  kif 
iicre  well  coasi«.k  r  thii  !  | 

The  cbject  of  the  Second  Volume  of  this  work  is  to  shev  j 
Iiovv  the  triaent  of  the  scaS|  and  the  auv^ntagfs  of  commc-rcf, 
may  be  wrcbtvil  from  the  hands  ol  Great  iH  itsni,  nnd  places 
those  of  prance.  The  laUcr  country  i&  baid  to  be  intiikd  to 
this  pre-eminence,  because  she  is  better  adapted  for  it  by  hqp 
ftituation,  and  the  extent  of  her  territory }  and  becaude,  instead 
of  abusing  it,  she  would  render  it  subservient  to  the  welfare  of 
otber  nations*  Each  state  is  addressed  separately  on  this 
head*  To  somet  bribes  are  ofiered  %  and  others  are  reminded 
of  kindnesses  rendered  to  them  by  France,  and  of  injiirtef 
ivbich  they  are  asserted  to  have  receiv«:d  from  Great  hriuto* 

Hamburgh,  the  author  says,  favours  the  Enghsh  commerce^ 
snd'gave  up  Napper  Tandy.  On  thebo  accounts^  and  for  the 
benetit  of  free  trade,  Prussia  is  invited  to  take  possession  of 
that  city.  With  a  view  to  tfie  general  good,  the  same  Prussia  | 
is  also  requested  to  scizx  Hanover,  because  it  is  aosurd  that 
George  111.  should  be  at  once  a  German  and  an  Engiishmari. 
The  glory,  which  the  King  of  Prussia  would  acquire  from  the 
lestoralion  of  hii»  part  ol  Poland,  is  also  very  delicately  s.iiggcs[cd 
.to  him. — We  bcUev^  th^t  du&  moaarch  will  be  satisfied  with 
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promoting  the  potfd  df  £uropej  by  adopting  only  the  formcf 
patt  of  this  advice. 

The  Swiss  arc  CaUtioned  to  beware  of  Austria;  and  they  are 
reminded  of  the  injarlts  which  they  have  buffered  from  the  sou 
of  Rodolpb  of  Hapsburg :  but  nothing  is  said  of  the  partiality 
•hewn  to  them  by  the  father*  The  Dutch  are  put  upMi  their 
guard  against  becaute  we  mean  to  be  avenged  for  t)ie 
Jiorrors  committed  by  them  at  Amboynal  Denmark  it  set 
against  ns»  by  being  told  that  we  mean  nothing  kss  than  to 
seize  the  whole  kinf^dom  and  its  dependeuciea.  Sweden  it 
thus  addressed: — <  If  Albion,  like  anoth. r  I  royt  "nnst  perish 
by  the  united  attacks  of  the  new  Greeks^  your  redoubted 
valour  will  secure  to  you  the  honor  able  post  which  it  becomes 
you  to  ocQUpy.  Call  to  mind  Charges  Xll.»  and  thcL  battle  oC 
Narva.* 

The  render  will  observe  t!nr,  when  this  author  wrote,  Paul 
had  net  tlu  n  wholly  forsaken  the  coalition.  That  monarch  is 
nsked,  how  he  could  answer  to  the  shade  of  his  ancestor  Peter 
the  Grc:\t,  for  his  conduct  to'.v.uds  France  *,  and  the  writer  far- 
ther says  to  him  :  <  The  Bosphorus  expected  thy  ships,  and  the 
anticnt  liyz.mtium  awnited  thee  as  another  Constantine,  to 
establish  the  empire  of  the  E.ist/ — The  iuik  is  told  that 
Fr.uKc  had  no  other  means  cf  attacking  the  British  commerce 
in  India,  than  through  Egypt ;  that  she  wished  to  punish  the 
Beysy  whose  insults  were  intolerable,  and  who  were  ever 
rebelling  ag.iinst  the  Sultan;  and  that  it  was  to  be  regretted 
that  his  sublime  highness  suflered  himself  to  be  prejudiced 
against  France  by  English  arts.  Selim  is  addressed  as  a  prince 
possessing  elevation  of  soul ;  and  be  is  desired  to  rouse  himself 
into  bccoininp  exertions. 

The  soil  of  Britain  is  here  said  fo  be  barren,  and  the  aur 
thick»  humid,  and  unwholesome.  Its  inhabitants  hate  strangers, 
and  are  still  what  t]>ey  were  in  the  days  of  Horace,  hoipi' 
ilhus  feri.  France  h:;s  experienced  scarcely  a  calamity  which 
is  not  to  be  l.iid  nt  the  door  of  Britain;  nnd  the  victories  of  the 
latter  cover  her  witfi  discrace,  bec.iv.;.c  she  bu*  ■  th  m  v.  irli  her 
l^old ;  while  glory  attends  tlie  great  republic  eveu  m  her  rcry 
ilefeats. 

Other  authors,  and  even  the  present,  much  of  the  phi- 
losophy, the  literature,  the  pohsheo  uvdiincrs,  and  the  ptiilan- 
thropy,  which  the  Gnat  A\a::./i  cultivates.  How  1  tap  pens  it, 
then,  that  its  writers  wholly  disregard  fairness,  truth,  and 
candour ;  and  that  they  are  disgraced  b^  nationality,  spleen, 
and  rancour  ?  Seldom  hare  we  perused  volumes  more  replete 
wich  calumnies,  misrepresentations,  and  falsehoods^  than  those 
which  are  before  us.   We- are  convinced,  however^  that  till 
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men  losr  every  reeling  ot  impartiality  and  common  rsf,  fabrt- 
can 't  s  like  the  present  w:.!  iiftrrly  fail  oi  x^fyiii  04>jcci»  aad 
recoil  on  their  auikors  and  their  abettors. 


Atr.  XVI.    Nouviaux  CoaUi  Maraux^  Sec,  i,  e.     Nrw  Moral 
Tales.   By  MAAMotrrfti..   8vo.   4  VoU.   Faria.    looi.  In> 
'  ported  by  Dc  Bofie,  Loodoi^  Price  aewtid. 

RECOLLECTING  the  plcasute  which  we  formerly  rcceircd 
from  the  iaventire  genmt  and  <^prighrly  talents  of  the  de« 
ceased 'author  of  these  volumest  we  took  them  up  with  an 
avidity  and  a  confidence  which  precluded  all  Ilea  of  {iisappoint* 
ment.  If,  said  we  to  ourselvest  these  tales  be  geouinei  (o( 
which,  we  are  cold  in  the  preface,  the  widow  of  ^ARHoirm 
has  given  the  public  an  ais$urance»)  we  shall  be  mpch  enter- 
tained :  for,  though  th:;  vigor  of  his  mii'd  may  be  in  aoms 
degfte  abated,  ntul  the  brilliancy  of  fats  setting  may  not  alto* 
gether  equal  thatof  hts  meridian  sun,  yet  Marmoxtel  muA 
be  MarmoNTEL;  and  this  new  collection  of  Morul  Tal« 
must,  by  their  promin*ent  features,  evince  tlieir  ?Jlin*cy  to  those 
of  which  we  jravf  iccouiu  in  an  cariv  volu-r.c  of  nur  Re- 
view. (See  M.  R.  vo!.  xxx.  p.  59.)  This  consaT'.guinity  is 
proved  indeed  *n'  iivJispurablc  m.irks  ;  and,  being  I'l-  produc- 
tion of  his  gr  1,  _r  years,  thfsc  tales  are  rnnrc  m0r.1l  rliin  liiHsc 
which  were  br^forc  published.  If,  also,  tli<^v  hav;r  K.si  ao.iK  u/  . 
the  cxuber:^nce  which  distingu  ^'it  d  tl  j  forarer,  (  ur  <  pjnian  of  ' 
them  will  shtw  that  the  mcr.t  ot  tht^c  is  not  Irsscnc  .  on  that  , 
account.— The  editor  says  that  they  will  be  found  to  possess  ' 
equal  merit  with  those  tales  which  have  given  celebrity  to  the  | 
flame  of  Maumoktel  ;->that  they  di^p!.ly,  tn  captivating 
language*  invention,  interest,  ease,  and  elegance*,  that  the 
moral  which  they  inculcate  is  always  amiable  and  pure ;  and 
in  short  that  it  has  been  this  principal  object  of  the  author*  w 
form  the  mind  and  taste  of  the  rising  generation,  and  to  develop 
those  gtrmsof  virtuous seutimerits  wliicli  nature  has  implanted 
in  the  human  heart. — A  publication  of  such  a  tendency,  we 
can  have  no  reluctance  in  recommendin^^  to  the  British  public 
The  introductory  tale  is  intitled  the  Eve*img  Mtdingi 
and  it  describes  a  society  of  intimate  friends,  who,  during  the 
commotions  of  Paris,  assen^blcd  the  country-house  of  a 
Mf!  une  (k  Viivnl.  \^  this  b.cly  v.  is  a  great  lover  of  stories,  and 

possr^sfd  the  talent  of  recitin:'  thcni  in  the  nicst  nnrur^l  antl 
*  1     f  I 

(  cnble  manner,  she  proposed  that,  for  amusement,  each  ol  ' 

the  p.iiiy  sliouid  in  turn  form  and  recount  a  tale,  inclu.Iintj 

the  most  interesting  events  of  their  life,  without  invadiug  the 

sncred  recesses  of  cuiuulciice.      This  proposition  being  ac- 

c^^juct-l  by  the  whole  party,  c.;ch  iranat-s  a  personal  memoir^ 

-  aud  the  general  conclusion  from  the  whole  U  that  the  parts  o( 
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^rlifCSy  vhich  have  conrributetl  most  to  our  happincfis,  nre 
those  which  have  origiti»ted  in  virruous  sencimeuUy  or  ii4fc 

been  occupied  in  acts  of  benevolence. 

The  second  t  ile  is  calh  d  the  Tr'^od  of  Hthn  ;  and  its 
nhicct  st'CiTi-.  to  be  to  ridicule  the  \^x\<\c  of  pliilosorfiy,  and  to 
shew  the  htnits  of  sci'.iKc.  Alannomd  might  auvc  ukcn  tlicsc 
kiies  of  Pope  for  his  nic  rto: 

<♦  In  parts  superior  wliat  advantage  lies  ? 
Snv«  for  tboo  cani»t,  what  is  it  to  be  wise  I 
Tw  but  to  know  bow  little  can  be  kiiowot 
To  sec  all  others*  faults  and  feel  our  own.'* 

This  doctrine  is  illustriited  with  great  vivacity  of  tmaginatlonf 
and  exceltent  satire;   and  here  we  recognize  the  hand  o£. 
Marmontel  him'icir.    The  scene  is  l  iid  in  retncte  antiquity. 
He  supposifS  that  Helen  and  Menelaus,   being  reconciled 
after  t!ie  destruction  of  Troy,  were  returning  to  Lacedxmony 
when  they  were  assailjd  by  a  violent  tempest  as  they  were 
^    passing  thro'.vjh  the  Cycladcs,  and  were  in  imminent  danger  o£ 
being  wrcckctl  on  the  island  of  Co5.    At  this  instant,  llclen 
invoked  the  inconstant  God  of  theocrin  to  protect  a  female 
\vho;r  dis,insiiion  was  SO  similar  to  his  own;  and,  in  order  to 
give  edect  to  her  priyer,  ?!ie  pres?nted  him  with  a  GolJen 
Tripod,  which  had  been  savtd  from  the  pillage  of  Troy.  On 
throwif)j»  this  otTering  into  the  sen,  the  storm  subsided,  and 
fhe  danjjer  ilis  ippe  ired.— During  six  hundred  ycara,  this  tripod 
lav  at  the  botiu:  1  ui  the  ocean  :  but  at  last  it  was  again  bruught 
to  light  by  some  fishermen.    After  some  contention  about  the 
property,  between  the  neighbouring  islandsi  it  was  wisclf 
agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  the  Delphic  Oracle  > 
who  settled  the  dispute  by  ordering  the  tripod  to  be  presented 
to  tbi  Wisest  cf  tht  WUe*    Where»  however,  were  they  to  find 
this  distinguished  personage  ?  They  4rtxt  pazzled  to  aacertaift 
to  which  of  the  eeven  wise  men,  who  flourished  in  Greece 
at  that  periofl,  this  title  belonged  :  but,  apprclicnding  that 
'%\\\  ,  was  a  question  which  the  philosophers  themselves  could 
easily  determine,  they  appoint  depyjtics  to  wait  on  them  respect 
lively*,  who  commence  with  ail  application  to  Tha/es,  the 
Wilesian,  their  neighbour. 

T!r.s  p''!)ot3ophcr,  however^  fdrlv  c  n'^esscs  that  all  hi* 
knov.  K  t;C  !ia5  only  served  to  convince  him  hoiv  ii.'r'r  he  ktiotvs  ; 
£\nil  lliar  he  continues  his  researches  only  wiili  tiie  vie<v  of 
ciiCDUiagrs!:^  h\s,  disciple^,  and  in  tlie  hope  that  time,  in  hts 
wonder- working  progress,  may  liic  up  suinc  corner  of  t'-e  ini- 
rnfnse  vril  of  nature.  He  therefore  advices  them  to  elTcr 
tiie  iricod  to  i...'^,;,  who  purf.ucs  tb.c  .straight  p  i:h  to  usefuLncrs 
ill  the  study  of  man,  and  whose  object  is  to  reader  L.m  better 
Slid  happier.-^In  C(^^'2^ic;t{^6,  ^^e.^^puties  next  apply  to  the 
Athenian'  legislator^' but  with  no  better  success*  Sokn  re- 
fers 
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Jtrs  tliem  to  Blas^  Bias  to  CbUo  the  Spartan ,  &c.  aad  dil§ 
liic  tripod  is  bandied  about  fioin  sage  to  sage  \  each  of  whoai» 
acknowlegiti?  his  own  insufficiency  and  weakness,  rejects  the 
epithet  of  the  Wisest  of  the  Wue,  In  this  condoct,  perhaps, 
they  are  represented  as  much  wiser  than  they  reallf  were; 
for  here  it  appears  that  they  huw  tUmitives^  which  is  one  of 
the  most  dlfHcr.It  attainments.  The  seven  wise  men  of  Greece, 
each  rejecting  for  himself  the  high  compliment  of  the  W::est 
tf  iht  Wise^  agree  to  give  their  seven!  deBnitions  of  wisdom; 
and  to  award  the  tripod  to  him  wlio  should  unite  its  cbarac<* 
tcrs  in  the  liighest  dc{;rec.  One  defines  it  to  consist  in  an  • 
nnalterahk  trifrq'tUlity  of  mi  rid  ^  und^r  all  the  divrrsities  of  fortune  t 
another,  in  n  prfcupul  self  knonvlegt\  applied  in  renjenn^  cur» 
jehr^  ^^07d  and  h.ippy ;  a  third,  I'J  tL\fn:di'ration  of  our  desires; 
the  fourth,  in  the  ponver  of  reguititl^i^  i he  present,  and  preparing 
for  the  fixture ,  by  the  experience  of  tht  past  ;  another,  in  a  strength 
cf  mind  nohich  is  copohle  of  rt-sistirg  the  pusions  :  and  the  b.xr!., 
//;  the  absolute  empire  of  reason  ever  the  rvilL — Scarcely  are  t).tsc 
tiehnitions  of  wisdom  gucn,  when  Bi.is  roncludes  by  dcciuiajj 
that  these  attributes  can  never  unite  in  any  individual  morul, 
and  that  they  can  belci.g  on!y  to  a  God.  Hence,  it  is  decreed 
iftat  the  Golden  Tripod  should  be  carried  to  the  temple  at  Del* 
pho8,  and  there  consecrated  to  Apollo. 

Having  but  lately  received  these  volumeS)  and  having  nmr 
approached  to  tiie  close  of  our  present  Appendix,  we  cannqt 
enter  into  an  analysis  of  the  other  tales  which  they  contain  : 
but  we  shall  subjoin  the  titles  of  them,  in  crJ^  c^ive  our 
leaders  some  idea  of  their  nature  nnd  subjects.  HI.  The  Lessom 

Misfortune.  IV.  The  School  of  Friendship  s  in  which  we  have 
a  tutor  resembling  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  and  a  pupil  not  ttO* 
like  Emily  Jervis,  innocently  in  love  with  him.  V.  Ihe  Gerser^ 
tus  Bretoti.  VI.  The  Error  nf  a  good  Father.  This  txle  was 
related  by  CidevHle  to  Voltaire  u'hcn  he  wns  ill: — the  descriptions 
In  it  are  beautifully  pntiittic.  Vll.  The  Casket,  Vllt.  The 
Self  Rivals.  IX.  The  Villo-e  Br.-alf.ils,  X.  The  Watermen  cf 
Bcsor.s.  XI.  //  must  he  so.  XI  i.  The  Hcrtnits  cf  Murcia, 
XIU.  PtiUmon^  an  Arcadian  Pastoral,  from  two  pictures  by 
Toussin,  XIV,  FirC'Side-recdlection,  XV.  The  Alountain  ef 
tie  two  Levers. 

Some  of  these  tales  were  printed  in  the  Mereurt  in  the  years 
1 7^9)  90t  pi*  and  9a*  They  abound  with  genuine  satire  and 
wit,  with  pathetic  sentiment  and  sound  sense. 

Prefixed  to  the  ist  vol.  is  a  portrait  of  the  author ;  under 
which  is  a  memorandum  that  Jcan-Framcois  MAHitiONTEt. 
wts  bom  pa  the  nth  of  July  lyaji  and  died  at  Abt^Ulc,^ 

ytt^Wyit^  INDEX. 
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ACETIC  acid,  how  to  obtain 
ic  at  a  cheap  rare,  ;o.;. 

jfcior,  the  profesMon  of,  defend- 
cd,  ^84. 

jfgriculturTt  Hoard  of.  Commu- 
nications to,  160.  Premiums 
proposed  by,  well  chosen,  |6| » 
Their  catalogue  of  live  hedges, 
1^4^  Mr.  Moyle  on  marsh 
drainage,  ib.  Sir  C.  Middle- 
ton's  answer  to  qjeries  rclativre 
to  the  farm  at  Teuton,  i63« 
Mr,  Strickland's  observations 
on  the  state  of  America,  ih. 
Mr.  Jobson's  account  of  inter, 
experiments  on  raising  sheep, 
168.  Mr.  KniRht's  account  of 
Herefordshire  breeds  of  sheep 
and  other  cattle,  ih.  Mr, 
Gre^n  on  fattin^j  sheep  with 
oil-cakes,  ih.  Mr.  Campbell 
on  seeds  sent  by  him  from  Fort 
Marlborough,  at  Sumatra,  ih. 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  on  the  cul- 
ture of  rice,  189.  Mr.  Somer- 
ville,  on  blight.  Sec.  ih.  Mr. 
Davis's  new  method  of  cleaning 
smutty  wheat,  ih.  Mr.  Beat- 
ton  on  embankments,  &c.  170. 
On  the  cause  and  prevention  of 
the  cmtI  in  potatoes,  171.  On 
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irrigation;  by  Mr.  Fenna,  ih. 
Sir  Joseph  B  inks  on  the  effect 
of  the  exquisetum  palustrt  on 
drains,  ih.    Mr.  Cumming  on 

■  the  effects  of  carriage-wheeh, 
with  rims  of  dffferent  shapes,  - 
ib.  Sir  John  Call,  hart,  on 
the  smat  in  wheat,  blights,  &c, 
ih.  Mr.  Roiwell  on  the  im- 
provement of  land  by  clay  and 
marie,  174.  On  the  institu- 
tion of  smaH  farming  sotieties, 
in  different  counties,  ih.  The 
system  lately  followed  by  the 
Board,  illustrated,  74 r.  Their 
conduct  during  Lord  Somer. 
ville's  Presidency,  vindicated, 
'  246.  The  establishment  of 
provincial  farming  societi^ 
more  une.xceptionable  than 
that  of  a  national  farm,  14.7. 
Arithmetical  proofs  of  the  nc-  ' 
cessity  of  encouraging  agrictlf> 
ture,  and  of  the  propnety  of 
leaving  the  provision  of  grain 
to  the  freedom  of  trade;  from 
the  French  of  the  Institut  iVa- 
tionalt  307. 

Algebra,  tracts  relative  to,  pub- 
liihed  by  Baron  Maseres,  re- 
marks on,  35  ^/  seq.  * 

Ameilbdn^  M.  on  the  regulatioof 
and  changes  which  ought  tdbe 
N  a  madf 


mide  tn  libraries.  475.  On 
tb«  different  »|>ecies  of  ipar- 
(um,  476. 

Jlmerica^  North,  observations  on 
the  itate  of,  by  Mr.  Strick- 
land, 163. 

^rtJersoftt  Dr.  his  calm  investiga- 
tion of  the  circumstances  that 
have  led  to  the  present  scarcity 
of  Grain,  &c.  286. 

Anquttily  M.  curious  papers  pab- 
liibed  by  him,  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  National  institute.  \oo. 

Apopthtgmt  and  maxim*,  ooght  to 
be  cautiously  useJ  as  guides, 

jlristotUt  his  Politics.  Sec  Bifauic. 
Astronomy,     See  WoUatton,  See 


'  B stilly t  M.  anecdotes  relative  to 
that  ti  uiy  great  but  unfortunate 
man,  309.  His  unjust  and 
cruel  treatment  by  the  mob,  i6, 
BauJin,  M .  his  essay  on  the  spirit 
of  faction,  A:c.  \c-j, 

'  ,  on  CluBst  and  their  re!a- 

*tion  TO  society,  iB,  On  the 
origin  of  law,  4S3.  His  re- 
.  ports  of  the  committee  appoint- 

r  t^^y  liic  National  Institute,  to 
vonsider  what  iuneia)  honours 
;  should  be  paid  to  its  members 
on  their  decease,  482. 

^iatcn^  Mr.  hii  essay  on  the  art 

J  of  making  kelp,  and  increasing 
the  growth  of  tUe  marine  plants 
from  which  it  is  made,  4Q. 

Beauty  t  the  liieory  and  elen:;entary 
prmciplcsof,  discussed,  by  an 
artist, 

B^i't  eMracta  from  \raniere*3 
poem  Oil,  trattblated  by  Mur- 
phy, 2^4.  Invention  of  glass 
hives,  ii).  The  s^varming  of 
bffcs  poetically  described,  255. 

Mitaute,  M.  on  the  6rst  two 
books  of  i^riatotle's  roh'lics, 

.  474- 
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Boilemt  DespreauXt  enlogy  en,  by 
D^jfUmhtrtt  260. 

Bonaparte t  his  personal  danger  at 
the  battle  of  Mtreogo,  192. 
Difficulties  itcending  the  march 
of  hh  army  cnrcr  the  moantais 
of  Great  St.  Bernard,  ib.  and 
p. 

Busutt,  op.  t)^ Alemhtrt*%  cha- 
racter of,  appretiated,  259. 

Beydt  Hugh,  asserted  to  have 
been  tl>e  writer  of  the  letters 
signed  Janius,  123.  Tke  as- 
set'ion  controverted,  12^. 

Brodie^  Mr.  his  experiments  ia 
the  management  of  frctn  crops , 
turnips,  potattei,  Stans,  atul 
c/over,  go. 

Burns*  Robert,  letters  from,  co 
a  lady,  ^S%»    See  also  Currir, 

Burton,  Dr.  bis  Parirh  Prttft,  a 
Latin  poem,  translated,  19. 
revicved,  jo,  et  //^. 

C 

Cabanis,  M.  elaborate  essay  by, 
in  the  Memotrs  a/ the  Nuticvsl 
Institute^  on  the  •  Study  of  Max* 
301.  On  the  influence  of  dif- 
ferent ages  on  our  ideas  of 
moral  afi^ctions,  478.  Influ- 
ence of  moral  temperaments, 
Scz.  ib. 

Calculus,  infinitesimal.  See  Car- 
not. 

Ca-vtus,  M.  his  account  of  a  very 
scarce  and  early  printed  book, 
presented  to  the  National  Li- 
brary, 471.  Report  relative  to 
the  French  historians,  472. 

Canal,  proposal  for  culling  one 
between  Invemesa  and  For: 
William,  ja. 

Caradori,  Dr.    See  Emanatiemx. 

Carnot*i  rc^e^nons  on  the  meta. 
physics  of  the  iafioitesimal  cal- 
culus, 463.  His  performarce 
critically  reviewed,  and  pro- 
ncttoced  to  be  valuable,  469. 


I   N  D 

CussarJ,  a  fambas  French  sea« 
captain,  remarkable  anecdote 

concerning  him,  53^. 
Cetboiia,  controversial  publica- 
tions relative  to,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Irish  l^nion,  312 
-.314. 

Caytwu,  a  French  colony,  come 
account  of  the  present  state 
of,  I  State  prisoners  sent 
thither,  from  France,  ih, 

CtatiMtJ,  valuable  observaiiont 
on.    See  Gmytcn. 

Cbtm*r,  M.  00  the  last  hymn  of 
Osstan,  47^. 

CiairoKt  Mademoiselle,  her  me- 
moirs actacked  in  those  of 
Mademoiselle  Dumesnil,  53^. 
Correspondence  'liitb 
.  the  Reviewers,  111,  214,  335, 

Crebiilon,  the  tragic  writer,  cha- 
racterized by  D*Almbert,  lOg. 

Carrie,  Dr.  his  account  of  the 
life  and  works  of  Robert  Burns, 
the  Ayrshire  poet,  278,  374. 
*>ee  also  Burns, 


*  D 

D^Alemhertf  M.  observations  on 
the  style,  &c.  of  bis  writings, 
2^^.  Extracts  from  his  eulo- 
gies, on  deceased  members  of 
the  French  Acadrmy,  25g. 

DalJa<u'ay,  Rev.  James,  ms  va- 
luable anecdotes  relative  to 
architecture,  sculpture,  and 
painting,  6^  The  study  of, 
not  a  light  and  frivolous  pur- 
suit, 6^  Gothic  style  in  ar« 
chitecture,  and  nts  first  intro- 
duction into  EngUnd,  ascer> 
-  tained,  64.  Saxon  style,  65. 
Architectural  t^auties  of  Ox^ 
ford,  62.    Of  Bath,  6^ 

De  Brosset,  M.  his  observations 
made  in  Italy,  484.  Florence, 
•  48^,.  Leghorn,  »86.  Sienna, 
4S$»  Home,  ik»  Naples,  490, 


E  X. 

Vesuvius,     491.'  Modeiia, 

De  Ltyrtt  M.  author  of  the  ana- 
lysis of  the  philosophy  of 
Bacon^  well  written  memoirs 
of,  4.76. 

De  Sales t  M,  papers  by  him,  in 
the  memoirs  of  the  Institut 
Nalionalt  308,  1C9. 

Desormes,  M.  expenments  on 
Volia's  pile,  ^06, 

DetUuches%  M.  eulogy  on,  268. 

Destutt,  M.  his  essay  on  the 
faculty  of  thinking,  published 
by  the  Natiotteil  Institute^  304. 

Diannyere,   M.   his  arithmetical 
proofn  of  the  necessity  of  en-, 
couraging  agriculture  by  leav. 
ing  the  provision  of  grain  to 
the  freedom  of  trade,  ^07. 

Diletlanti,  society  of,  praised  for 
their  attention  to; he  antiquities 
of  Ionia,  Sec.  187. 

Dogs,  belonging  to  the  monastery 
of  Great    St.  Bernard,  their- 
extraordinary  sagacity  and  use* 
fulness,  iy3. 

Drydcfit  his  works  characterized 
by  Johnson,  \\\,  His  critical 
and  prose  wiitings  collected  by 
M  alone,  ib.  Character  of  that 
edition,  133.  Dryden's  since- 
rity, in  turning  papist,  evinced 
by  bis  letter  to  a  lady,  134. 
Inquiry  into  the  merit  of  Ma« 
lone's  edition,  1 3^.  Brief  ac- 
count of  Dryden  s  three  sons, 
1 40.  Anecdote  respecting  hia 
lady,  ib» 

Du  Burtast  Sylvester's  edition  of 
his  writings,  thought  to  have 
given  rise  to  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  2_i5_' 

Dumesnil,  Mademoiselle,  memotrt 
ofth^t  celebrated  actress  of  the 
French  Theatre,  published  in 
opposition  to  the  memoirs  of 
Mademoiselle  Clairen ;  sketch 
of, 

DupuJs,  M.  on  the  Pelasgi,  472. 
Dyer,  Samuel^  said  to  have  been 
N  B  a  the 
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-the  real  author  of  Junius,  128. 

The  opinion  controverted,  I2g, 
Anecdotes  of  Dyer,  Far- 
ther account  of  him,  138.  His 
dcaib  and  character^  140* 

E 

Eiettricity  excited  by  the  mere 
contact  of  conducting  sub- 
stances of  diifcreni  kinds.  6ee 

Emanaticnst  odoriferous  experi- 
ments on  the  expansive  force 
of,  5  02. 

Euclid,  his  elements  republished 
with  txplanafiotts,  by  Alexander 
Ingram,  417, 

P 

Fisheries  in  Zetlard,  state  of,  , 
■  ■       ,  Hints  for  improving  the 

fisheries  in  the  highlands  and 

isles  of  Scotland,  ib, 
Fleehier,   Bp.    eulogy   on,  by 

D^Alemhcrtt  t6o. 
Fleuryy  Abbe,  his  institute  of  ec- 

cle:»)astical  law,  encomium  on, 

267. 

Fontenelht  M.  parallel  between 
him  and  La  Motte,  261 . 

Fuseli,,  M.  his  carious  remarks 
on    Lavater't  Physiogncmy, 

G 

Caeiic  language,  proposals  for  re- 
moving the  corruptions  which 
have  crept  into  its  pronuncia- 
tion, and  restgring  its  purity, 

6iit/terfon,  Mr.  on  the  means  of 
supplying  the  want  of  coal  in 
the  iiighliinds  of  Scoiland,  92. 

Glad'.ains,  memoir  on  the  two 
anticnt  statues  of,  474.. 

Greece,  antientj  criti(.al  discussionf 


respecting  the  langnage,  l«t« 
ters,  and  antiquities  of^  aa^. 

2J4. 

Gregory^  Dr.  his  memorial  to  the 
managers  of  the  Koyal  infir- 
mary of  Edinburgh,  149«-** 
Mr.  Bcir»  answer  to  do.  3^3. 

Gtty/mt, .  M.  on  cements,  505. 

H 

Halhnherg^  M.  on  Cophic  coins, 
— the  name  of  God,  &c.  40;. 

Hamilton,  Miss,  author  of  the 
anonymous  memoirs  of  modern 
philosophers,  413. 

Harlfville,  M.  his  poem— «•  The 
Large  Family  re-united,"  472* 
Dialogue  between  a  man  and 
his  conscience,  476. 

Harpe,  M.  de  la,  his  course  of 
lectures  on  antient  and  modern 
learning  continued,  509.-— On 
the  ccmedits  of  Arisiophancs, 
S 10.  Menander,  ih,  PlautHS 
{stvereJy  criticised,)  5  L2*  1  cr- 
ence,  9  1  3.  Lyric  Poetry  of  the 
Anticnts,  Sappho,  Anacreor, 
&c. —Horace  highly  ex  tolled, 
916.  Fastoral  toeiry  and 
fables,  s  17.  ^Atire  of  the 
Antients,  Horace  and  Ju- 
venal compared,  ib.  On  Per- 
sitts  and  Pctronius,  ^ i8.  Oo 
Epigrams,  &c.  %  19.  On  Elo- 
quence, Quintilian,  &c.  ib. 

Hatchet* It,  Mr.  chemical  experi- 
ments on  Zoophiles,  401.  > 

Headrici,  Mr.  on  the  presumed 
advantages  of  the  proposed 
canal  between  Inverne&s  and 
Fort  Wiiliam,  £2.  0o  im^ 
proving  land,  i;o. 

Herrings,  curious  account  of  the 
great  colonies  of,  from  the 
western  isles  of  Scotland,  ^ 

Herscheli,  Dr.  on  the  powers  of 
the  prismatic  colours  to  heat 
and  illuminate  objects,  &c. 
32£.    On  the  jdiilercnt  refran- 

gibilii/ 
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gIbUlty  of  radiant  heat,  3^^. 
On  viewing  the  sun  advan- 

.tagcously  with  telescopes  of 
large  apertures,  and  High  inag- 
cifying  powers*  ib»  On  the 
invisible  rays  of  the  ton,  ^99. 
On  the  solar  and  terrestrial  rays 
that  occasion  heat,  ih.  400. 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  observa- 
tiont  on,  2.  The  remarkable 
rock  called  Dun,  consisting  of 
basaltic  columns,  described,  ib» 
Waters  of  Leven  celebrated, 
ik.  Theory  of  the  formation 
of  Springs,  Loch  Lomond, 
ih.  Herrings,  great  colony  of, 
^  Cause  of  their  migration, 
ih.    Lock  Awe,  with  Minera- 

.  logical  observations,  £.  Loch 
Btive,    with  cast-iron  foun- 

•  deries.  ib»  Oban,  a  fine  situa- 
tion  for  a  royal  dock,  &c.  ib. 
lile  of  Muli,  misery  of  the 
inhabitants,  6<  Mischief  of 
large  farms,  let  to  tacksmen^ 
7.  Staffa,  with  che  cave  of 
Fingal,  and  the  Lava,  &c.  ib, 

.  Icolmkill,  ^  Vale  of  Glen- 
coc,  ih.  Fort  William,  2. 
Lochabar.  and  the  dell  of 
Glcngary,  ih,  Loch-ness,  witlf 
the  cataract  of  Foyers,  ih.  Ex- 
traordinary petrifications,  10. 
Blair. Athol  of  Dunkeld,  ib, 

Highlander t  oiScOi\zTi6,  animated 
and  impartial  account  and  cha- 
racter of,  182. 

Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  ob- 

.  jects  0/  the  institution  of,  42^ 
Prize  essays  published  by,  ib. 

Home,  Mr.  Everard,  observations 
on  the  head  of  the  ontitherj  achus 
paradoxus t  407, 

Horsltyt  Hp.  his  new  version  of 

•  Isaiah,  ch.  xviii.  409, 

I  and  J. 

Jama,  Mr.  Robert,  his  obser- 
vaiions  on  kelp,  &c.  $0, 


Iifverniss,    See  Canal, 

Jolly,  Mr.  his  observations  on  the 
use  of  horses  for  husbandry, 
in  the  Scottish  highlands,  in 
preference  to  oxen,  50. 

loniup  antiquities  of,  voTTii.  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  edited  by 
Mr.  Knight,  1S9. 

Jreland.-^l'or  publications  rela- 
tive 10  the  Union  of  the  lister- 
kingdom,  consult  the  political 
cU»ses  in  the  ca/alo^-pATt  of 
the  Reviews. 

Junius,    See  Boyd.    See  Dyer, 

Juvenal  compared  with  Horace,' 
$17.  Translation  of,  in  French 
prose,  by  M.  Du&aulx,  com- 
mended, giS, 

K 

Kelp.   See  fTalier,  Dr.  See  also 

Beaton  and  James. 
Klaprotbt  M.  on  the  new  earth, 

Ttiria,  $04. 
Knight t  Mr.  R.  P.  his  observa- 

tions  on  the  antiquities  of  Ionia, 

&c.  iM. 
Kotxebue.  M.  his  account  of  his 

early  church-going,  7^  Of 

his  youthful  studies,  bo.  Of 

the  illness  and  death  of  his 

wife,  ib, 

L 

La  Motte,  M.  eulogy  on,  hy 
D*Jlembert,  260.  Parallel  be- 
tween his  character  and  that  of 
Foatenei/e,  261* 

Laromiguiere,  M.  his  metaphysical 
essays,  ^06. 

La<vater,  M.  his  great  work, 
**  Essays  on  Physiognomy,** 
Dr.  Hun^er*8  translation  of, 
completed,  ll.  Mr.  Faseli's 
observations  relative  to,  il. 

Le  Brun,  M.  his  Odes  against 
Monarchy  and  against  Anarchy, 
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Lf  Grand,  M.  on  the  French 
ra&rlnei  479.    On  th«  sepul* 
■  chres  of  the  antients,  480. 

hi  Rvy,  M.  Memoirs  on  the  lake 
Mtcri<,  473.  • 

Levesquit  M.  !ns  essay  on  man* 
observed  in  the  savage,  pas. 
tt)ral,  and  polished  states  of 
•ocicty,  On  Hesiod, 

'  477.  On  Homer,  ih.  On  the 
manners  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
time  of  Homer,  ib.  On  the 
amienc  connexions  between 
France  and  Rassia,  ib. 

Libruries*    See  Ameilhon. 

Literature  and  Science »  general 
view  of  the  deplorable  state  of* 
in  the  darker  ages  of  Christian 
domination,  through  all  na- 
tions, 520—530. 

howvtty  M.  memoir  concerning, 
by  M.  Villar,  47Q. 

# 

M 

^falone^  Mr.  his  life  and  writings 
of  Dryden  satirized,  141. 

Mdea-ckand,  M.  his  voyage  round 
the  world,  in  1790,  kz.  Run 
from  Marseilles  to  Staten 
Island,  491.  Arrives  at  the 
Marquesas  in  June  i79i>  4C2. 
Some  account  of  these  islands: 
said  to  be  a  more  eligible  rest> 
ing-place  than  Otaheice,  for 
vessels  bound,  by  the  way  of 
Cape  Horn,  to  the  northern 
coast  of  America,  ib,  Ameri- 
cans described,  4^6.  Sails  to 
the  southward,  460.  Arrives 
at  Macao,  462-  Prepares  to 
depart  for  the  Isle  de  France, 
463.    (To  be  continued.) 

Alarenge,  battle  of,  igz, 

Marshall  against  Ru/ion,  a  famous 
law-case,  remarks  on  Lord 
Mansfield's  decision  of,  21. 

Maximum^  law  of,  in  France,  in 
the  time  of  Robespierre,  re- 
markable anecdote  relative  to 
tbe  operaiioa  of,  5$o«  • 


A/(f/^»//^// vfndicated,  90.  Their 
increase  tn  the  diocese  of  Lin- 
coin,  a  subject  of  coatrorersy, 

Millt  Mr.  his  essay  on  the  linea 
manufactore  of  ocotlandj  50, 

Milton,  his  early  reading,  inquiry 
into,  231.  The  poems  of  Da 
B>artas  supposed  to  have  fur. 
nished  the  prima  itaminu  of  the 
celebrated  Faradise  Lost,  235. 

Mon^x,  M.  his  accoant  of  the 

unfortanattf  Mtmnier,  470. 
Memoir  on  the  union  of  men 
of  letters  and  artists  in  the 
French  institution,  471.  Oa 
Murrhine  vases,  473.  On  the 
types  of  medals,  and  of  coins, 
474.  On  Gladiators,  ib. 
Moses,  his  institutions  compared 
with  those  of  the  Hisidcos,  6^. 
bee  Priestley, 


Odtt  by  a  rcpnblican,  agatsist 

monarchy,  474. 
-       against  anarchy,  ib.  • 
Optics,  the  study  of,  successfully 
'  cultivated  by  the  iLogiisb,^a^ 
Ossian.    See  Chenier. 
Otivay,  the  poet,  anecdote  of^ 

Oxen,  less  osed  than  horses  for 
labour,  by  the  Scottish  high- 
landers,  50. 

Oxford,  architectural  beauties  of» 

6£. 


Paley,  Dr.  his  theory  of  morals 

invrstigatcd,  41. 
Parmtntier,  M.  valaable  accotmt 

of  the  manofacttire  and  uses  of 

vinegar,  go 4. 
Passion,  philosophical  definltkm 

of  th|U  teroif    il«  L.ove« 

hatred^ 
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Katre<3i  &c.  abstractedly  dU« 

•  '  cussed,  8^.  The  other  pas- 
sions philosQphically  analyzed, 
270,  ft  seq, 

Pearsoti»  Dr.  George,  his  explana- 
tion of  the  general  principle  on 
which  he  has  proceeded  in  hi^ 
table  of  chemical  afftniiies,  71. 

filasgi.  Memorial  relative  to  that 
celebrated  people,  ^2. 

Pitiplus  of  the  Erythican  Sea, 
Dr.  Vincent's  inquiry  concern- 
ing, 1  1  4' 

PerraJt,  Charles,  his  character, 
from  j1  Umber t,  263. 

Peter  L  Emperor  of  Russia,  styled 
The  Great,  his  savage  and 
tyrannical  disposition,  and 
iQonstrous  cruelties,  344 — 347. 

.Pep-e,  M.  on  the  antiquities  of 
Treves,  476. 

Philosophers ^  modem,  ridiculed  in 
a  satirical  work,  by  Miss 
Hamilton,  41  y 

PJutarcht  inquiry  concerning  the 
persons  who  translated  his  lives, 
as  published  by  Dryncn,  137. 

JPraMum  Ruiticum,    ^tt  Faniere. 

Priestley,  Dr.  his  comparison  o\ 
the  lostitutinns  of  Moses  with 
those  of  the  Hindoos,  and  other 

I   antient  nations,  3^8. 

Proust,  M.  experiments  on  urine, 

Pybust  Mr.  his  Poem—'*  The 
So'vercign^**  burlesqued  in  the 
*•  Mince  Pje,  an  heroic  poem," 
422. 

f^uintiliant  sketch  of  the  p!an  of 
itis  institutions  of  '^n  orator,  ^  1 9. 

R 

Kamsa^',  jfllan,  remark?  on  his 

genius  and  ^vr^tings,  ztH. 
Jiaptal,  W,  T.  memoir  of  that 
celebrated  citizen  of  the  le- 
-    publitr  of  letters,  ^qq. 
Jleveluiion,  in  the  English  govcriH- 
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ment,  by  which  Jamet  the  li. 
was  expelled,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  most  important 
eventa  recorded  in  history,  iJLl. 

Robertson,  Mr.  his  letter  on  the 
species  of  plants  most  proper 
for  husbandry  in  the  ScouiiJi 
highlands,  ^ I. 

Robespierre,  bis  horrid  chtrKter^ 

Rcchester,  Bishop  of,  his  letter  to 
Edw.  King,  Esq.  on  Isaiah^ 
chap,  xviii.  407. 

Rochester,  (Wilmot,)  Earl  of,  his 
versatile  and  capricious  disposi- 
tion, Branded  as  a  cowardf 
1 36. 

Russia,  historical  sketches  relative 
to  that  empire,  from  the  earliest 
periods,  34O — 348. 

S 

St.  Peter'' s,  at  Rome,  dcscribecf, 

Selkirk,  Alexander,  his  real  ad- 
ventures the  prototype  of  the 
romance  of  Robinsou  Crusoe« 

Searciiyo^  com.  See.  publicationi 
rclaiive  to,   2c6.   214.  2K6. 

3^7-  324'  4^/-  433»4U-  4.^7* 
Smtfh,   Dr.  John,  his  essay  on 

tne   advantages   of  watering 

pasture  j^rounds  in  tb«  Scottish 

highlands,  5^     On  planting 

timber  trees  in  the  Hebrides 

&c.  ib      On  the  crops  be!>t 

adapted  to  the  highlands,  ib» 

Smith,  Dr.  J.  E.  his  Flora  Bri' 
tannic  a  nruch  commended,  £2. 

hornet 'villi: ^  Lord,  his  statement  ia 
vindication  of  the  sy:,tcm  fol- 
Icwed  by  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, 24^.  Remarks  on  hi^i 
publication,  Sre  Stone. 

Springs,  theory  of  the  foxmatioa 
ot, 

Strum- tng\nc,  account  of  ;he  pro- 
digious power  ^nd  operation  of 
•  one,  in  the  Cornish  tia*mines, 

Lii: 

Sicne, 
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Stone^  Mr.  his  review  of  Mr. 
Young's  5urvcy  of  Lincoln- 
shire, 3^)7.  —  Add  rets  to  the- 
Board  of  AE:ric«jlt'jr?,  ih  — 
Remarks  on  Lord  Somervi11e*$ 
recent  poblication,  and  on  in- 

*    dostl^>  ib, 

T 

Tt^^nrmnJ,  M.  on  the  commercial 
relations  bct»vecn  America  and 
Kngland,  4.77-  On  ad  van- 
tages  derived  from  new  colo- 
nits,  470. 

TestonM  Kent,  (SirCharlps  Mii, 
dieton's  farm,)  c.  traordinary 
successful  occupation  of  by  the 
landlord,  16^. 

T'roMtft,  Duguay,  a  celebrated 
French  naval  officer,  anecdo:es 
relative  to,  539« 

V  and  U 

Faniere,  his  **  Bees,  a  pr>em  " 
Extracts  from  the  14th  book, 
translatpd  by  Murphy,  2i;4.. 

Fases,  antienc  reports  concerning, 

473- 

VanqneVtn^  M.  on  the  cornhination 
of  metals  with  sulphur,  qo^. 
On  the  presence  of  soila,  in 
the  crysolite  of  Greenlnnc*, 
504-  Ort  the  while  siKery 
chlorite,  ib.  On  the  action 
of  yuIpSurated  hydro^ene  on 
iron,  ib.  On  thj  manufacture 
t%{  acetite  of  leid,  ;c6. 

ViUart  M.  hi^  memoir  on  Loiivet, 
470.  His  char.icter  of  the  reign 

of  Robespierre,  ^2_L    '  ransla- 
tion  of  part  of  the  Iliad,  47^. 

Vince,  Mr.  his  Principle:  of  As- 
tror.on'.v   cf^.irncterized,  r.tu 

Vincent t  Dr.  bis  learned  irqT:;ry 
concerning;  the  navigation  of 
the  antients  from  Suez  to  Zan* 
f;jcbar,  1 14.  Critical  obser- 
vations relative  to,  LiL 
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Vinegar.    Sec  Parmtnfier. 
Virgil,  specimen  of  %  tranUatioa 
of  hi?  Georgicf,  by  Mr,  Sothc- 

Vokanots,  reflexions  on  the  cause 

of,  ^02. 
Volta^  Professor,  on  the  electricity 

excited  by  the  contjct  of  con. 
•    docting  substances  of  difiereoc 

IcinHs,  40^. 
H^'      Experiments  with  Voitt'* 

Pile.    See  Detormtt. 
Urine,  experiments  00,  ^oi. 

W 

ff^alhrt  Dr.   his  e»f«f  00  the 

manufacture  of  kelp,  49* 

•J'^armry  Mr.  his  walk  throngh 
the  West  of  England,  i^6. 
Speaki  of  the  situation  of  Tot- 
ne$5,  as  Unrivalled  in  point  of 
beauty,  ijy. 

PVarren,  Mr.  his  transUtion  of 
Bu 'ton's  Parish  Priest,  a  poem, 
from  the  Latin,  29. 

irHliam  111.  K.  of  l^ngland.  his 
character  by  a  Whiggisb  histo- 
rian, i8i. 

Williamit  Mr.  his  suggestioos  for 
the  improvemrnt  of  the  fish- 
eries in  the  highlands  and  tales 
of  ScodanH, 

WiUcn^  Mr.  his  observations  on 
the  inclo^ure  of  lands,  in  Scot, 
lard,  ^Q. 

IVoUastoHTyAr.  his  Fascicuhj  A:' 
tronomicus,  199 

Wollaiton^  Dr.  on  double  images 
caused  by  atmospherical  refrac- 
tion, 393 

Wolsej,  Cardinal,  his  magnifi- 
cent entertainment  of  the 
French  ambassadors,  at  Haoip- 
too  Court,  ii< 


Zftlani,    Sec  Fisheries, 
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